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RIGHT  REVEREND 

EDMUND  LAW,  D.  D. 

LORD    BISHOP    OF   CARLZILV. 


Mt  Lo&p, 

Had  the  obligatiooB  which  I  owe  to  your  Lordship'g 
kindneM  been  much  leas  or  much  fewer  than  they  are,  had 
personal  gratitude  left  any  place  in  my  mind  for  deliberation 
or  for  inquiry,  in  selecting  a  name  which  every  reader  might 
confess  to  be  prefixed  with  propriety  to  a  work  that,  in  many 
of  its  parts,  bears  no  obscure  relation  to  the  general  princi- 
ples of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  I  should  have  found 
myself  directed  by  many  considerations  to  that  of  the  Bish- 
op of  Carlisle.  *  A  long  life  spent  in  the  most  interesting  of 
all  human  pursuits — ^the  investigation  of  moral  and  religious 
truth,  in  constant  and  unwearied  endeavours  to  advance  the 
discovery,  communication,  and  success,  of  both  ;  a  life  so 
occupied,  and  arrived  at  that  period  which  renders  every 
life  venerable,  commands  respect  by  a  title  which  no  virtuous 
mind  wiU  dispute ;  which  no  mind  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  these  studies  to  the  supreme  concernments  of  mankind 
will  not' rejoice  to  see  acknowledged.  Whatever  difference, 
or  whatever  opposition,  some  who  peruse  your  Lordship's 
writings  may  perceive  between  your  conclusions  and  their 
own,  the  good  and  wise  of  all  persuasions  will  revere  that 
iadnstry  which  has  for  its  object  the  illustration  or  defence 
of  our  common  Christianity.    Your  Lordship's  researches 
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bave  never  lost  sight  of  one  purpose^.  nflH^,  to  recover 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  from  beneath  that  load  of  un- 
authorized additions  which  the  ignorance  of  some  ages,  and 
the  learning  of  others,  the  superstition  of  weak,  and  the  craft 
of  designing  men,  have  (unhappily  for  its  interest)  heaped 
upon  it.  And  this  purpose,  I  am  convinced,  was  dictated 
by  the  purest  motive ;  by  a  firm  and,  I  think,  a  just  opinion, 
that  whatever  renders  religion  more  rational  renders  it  more 
credible ;  that  he  who,  by  a  diligent  and  faithful  examina- 
tion of  the  origiiial  records,  dismisses  from  tbe  system  one  ar- 
ticle which  contradicts  the  apprehension,  the  experience,  or 
.  the  reasoning  of  mankind,  does  more  towards  recommending 
the  belief,  and,  with  the  belief,  the  influence  of  Christianity^ 
to  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  serious  inquirers, 
and  through  them  to  universal  reception  and  authority,  than 
can  be  eflfected  by  a  thousand  contenders  for  creeds  and  or» 
dinancoB  of  human  establishment. 

When  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  bad  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Christian  world,  it  was  not  without  the  indus- 
try of  learned  men  that  it  came  at  length  to  be  discovered^ 
that  no  such  doctrine  was  contained  in  the  New  Testament. 
But  had  those  excellent  persons  done  nothing  more  by  their 
discovery,  than  abolished  an  innocent  superstition,  or  changed 
some  directions  in  the  ceremonial  of  public  worship,  they 
bad  merited  little  of  that  veneration  with  whiph  the  gratitude 
of  Protestant  Churches  remembers  their  services.  What 
they  did  for  mankind  was  thia :  they  exonerated  Cbristianitj 
of  a  weight  which  sunk  it.  If  indolence  or  timidity  had 
checked  these  ezortions,  or  suppressed  the  fruit  and  publi- 
cation of  these  inqulries»  is  it  too  much  to  affirm,  that  infi- 
delity would  at  this  day  have  been  universal  1 

I  do  not  mean,  my  Lord,  by  the  mention  of  this  example 
to  insinuate,  that  any  p<^ular  opinion  which  your  Lordship 
may  have  encountered  ought  to  be  compared  with  Tran- 
substantiation, or  that  the  assurance  with  which  we  reject 
that  extravagant  absurdity  is  attainable  in  the  controversies 
&a  which  your  Lordship  has  been  enga^ ;  but  I  mean,  by 
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eallmg  to  mina  those  great  reformers  of  the  public  faith*  to 
obsenre,  or  rather  to  express  my  own  persuasion,  that  to 
restore  the  purity  is  most  effectually  to  promote  the  progreM 
of  Cbristiaiiity  ;  and  that  the  same  virtuous  motive,  which, 
hath  sanctified  their  labours,  suggested  yours.  At  a  time 
when  some  men  appear  not  to  perceive  any  good,  and  others 
to  suspect  an  evil  tendency,  in  that  spirit  of  examination 
and  research  which  is  gone  forth  in  Christian  countries,  this 
testimony  is  become  due,  not  only  to  the  probity  of  your 
Lordship's  views,  but  to  the  general  cause  of  intellectual  and 
religious  liberty. 

That  your  Lordship's  life  may  be  prolonged  in  health 
and  honour ;  that  it  may  continue  to  affi>rd  an  instructive 
l^roof,  how  serene  and  easy  old  age  can  be  made  by  thA 
memory  of  important  and  well  intended  labours,  by  the  pos- 
session c€  public  and  deserved  esteem,  by  the  presence  of 
many  gratefiil  relatives ;  above   all,  by  the  resources  of  re-^ 
ligion,  by  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  designs  of  a  <<  faith- 
fill  Creator,"  and  a  settled  trust  in  the  truth  and  in  the 
promises  of  Christianity,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of, 
Mt  Lord, 
Tear  Lordship's  dutiful* 
Most  obliged. 
And  most  devoted  servant, 

WILLIAM  PALET^ 
CarU»Ut  FA.  10, 1785. 
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PREFACE. 


Iv  die  treatues  that  I  have  met  with  apon  the  rabject  of 
«0fa2f,  I  appear  to  myself  to  have  remarked  the  ibllowing 
BiperfiMtioiis ; — either  that  the  ^linciple  was  erroneous, 
er  that  it  was   indistinctly  explained,  or  that  the  rales 
dsdneed  from  it  were  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  real  life 
and  to  actual  situations.    Hie  writings  of  Orotius,  and  the 
larger  work  of  Puftndorff.  are  of  too  foreume  a  cast,  too 
much  snized  op  with  the  civil  law  and  with  the  jurispru- 
dence of  Germany,  to  answer  precisely  the  design  of  a  sys- 
tem of  ethics, — the  direction  of  private  consciences  in  the 
gsneral  conduct  of  human  life.     Perhaps,  indeed,  they  are 
■et  to  be  regarded  as  mstitates  of  morality  calculated  to  in- 
atmet  an  individual  in  his  duty,  so  much  as  a  species  of  law 
books  and  law  authorities,  suited  to  the  practice  of  those 
eawrts  of  justice,  whose  decisions  are  regulated  by  general 
prindples  of  natural  equity,  in  conjunction  with  the  max- 
ims of  the  Roman  code ;  of  which  kind,  I  understand,  there 
are  many  upon  the  Continent.    To  which  may  be  added, 
\  both  these  authors,  that  they  are  more  occupied 
\  the  rights  and  usages  of  independent  communi- 
tifls  than  is  necessary  in  a  work  which  professes  not  to  ad- 
just the  correspondence  of  nations,  but  to  delineate  the  of- 
iees  <»f  domestic  life.    The  prolusion  also  of  classical  quo- 
tations  with  which  many  of  their  pages  abound,  seems  to 
me  a  fiuilt  from  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  excuse  thein. 
if  theae  extracts  be  intended  as  decorations  of  s'yle,  the 
cemposition  is  overloaded  with  ornaments  of  one  kind.    To 
aay  thing  more  thin  ornament  they  can  make  no   claim.  • 
To  propoee  them  as  serious  arguments,  gravely  to  attempt 
tp  eafahlish  er  fortify  a  moral  duty  by  the  testimony  of  a 
GrMk  or  Roman  poet,  is  to  trifle  with  the  attention  of  the 
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mdor,  or  rather  to  take  it  off  from  all  jmt  principles  of  reft- 
aomng  in  morals. 

Of  our  own  writers  in  this  branch  of  philosophy,  I  find 
none  that  I  think  perfectly  firee  from  the  three  objections 
which  I  have  stated.  There  is  likewise  a  fourth  property 
observable  almost  in  all  of  them,  namely,  that  they  divide 
too  much  the  law  of  Nature  from  the  precepts  of  Revelation  ; 
some  authors  industriously  declining  the  mention  of  Scripture 
authorities,  as  belon§in|||[^  a  different  province  ;  and  others 
reserving  them  for  a  separate  volume :  which  appears  to  m^ 
much  the  same  .defect,  as  if  a  commentator  on  the  laws  of 
England  should  content  himself  with  stating  upon  each 
head  the  common  law  of  the  land,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  acts  of  parliament ;  or  should  choose  to  give  his  readers 
the  common  law  in  one  book,  and  the  statute  law  in  another. 
**  When  the  obligations  of  morality  are  Uught,"  says  a  pi* 
ous  and  celebrated  writer,  "  let  the  sanctions  of  Christianity 
never  be  forgotten :  by  which  it  will  be  shown  that  they  give 
strength  and  lustre  to  each  other :  religion  will  ^pear  to  b« 
the  voice  of  reason,  and  morality  will  be  the  will  of.  God."* 

The  manner  also  which  modern  writers  have  treated  of, 
subjects  of  morality  is,  in  my  judgment,  liable  to  mu«h 
exception.  It  has  become  of  late  a  fashion  to  deliver  moral 
institutes  in  strings  or  series  of  detached  propositions,  with* 
out  subjoining  a  continued  argument  gr  regular  dissertation^ 
to  any  of  them.  This  sententious  apophthegmatizing  atyle* 
by  crowding  propositions  and  paragraphs  too  &st  upon  thtt 
mind,  and  by  carrying  the  eye  of  the  reader  from  subject  to 
subject  in  too  quick  a  succession,  gains  not  a  sufficient  hold 
upon  the  attention,  to  leave  either  the  memory  furnished  or 
the  understanding  satisfied.  However  useful  a  syllabus  of 
topics  or  a  series  of  propositions  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
lecturer,  or  as  a  guide  to  a  student,  who  is  supposed  to  cim* 
suU  other  books,  or  to  institute  upon  each  subject  researeh- 
OS  of  his  own,  the  method  is  by  no  means  convenient  fikr  ordi* 

*  Pr«fiice  to  *(  The  Preceptor,**  by  Dr.  Johnioa 
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Biry  rMuten;  iMcaase  lew  retder*  ara  Bwk  t/dnkers  as  to 
vast  only  a  hint  toi  aet  their  thoughts  at  work  upon ;  or  such 
as  win  panse  and  tarry  at  every  preiposition,  till  they  have 
traced  ooC  its  dependeaey,  proof,  relation,  and  eonseqnenees, 
befere  tiiey  permift  theaftseh<es  to  step  on  to  another.  A  res- 
pectable writer  ot  this  ehoi^  has  ooaiprised  his  doctrine  of 
■laverf  in  the  three  fiiliowing  propositionri  :-* 

**  Ko  one  is  iMm  a  slare  i  becanse  every  one  is  bom  with 
^  his  origiinal  rights. 

^  Ifo  one  can  beeooie  a  slave ;  beeauseno  one  from  being 
a  person  can,  in  the  lanfuage  of  the  Roman  law,  become  a 
thing,  er  subject  of  property. 

**  The  supposed  property  of  the  master  in  the  slave,  there- 
ibre,  is  matter  of  osnrpation,  not  of  right." 

It  maybe  possible  to  deduce,  from  these  few  adages,  such 
a  theory  of  the  primitive  rights  of  human  nature  aswiU  evince 
the  Illegality  of  slavery :  but  surely  an  author  requires  too 
much  of  his  reader,  when  he  expects  him  to  make  these  de- 
ductions for  himself  j  or  to  supply,  perhaps  from  some  re- 
mote i^apter  of  the  same  treaUse,  the  several  proofs  and  cx- 
plumiimis  which  are  necessary  to  render  the  meaning  and 
truth  of  these  assertions  intelligible. 

Tliere  is  a  &uH,  &e  opposite  of  thb,  which  some  moralists 
who  have  adopted  a  diflferent  and,  I  think,  a  better  plan  of 
composition,  have  not  always  been  carefhl  to  avoid ;  namely, 
tile  dwelling  upon  verbal  and  elementary  distinctions,  with  a 
labour  and  protixity  proportioned  much  more  to  the  subtlety 
of  the  question,  than  to  its  value  and  importance  in  the  pro- 
seeuUon  of  the  stlbject.  A  writer  upon  the  law  of  nature,t 
whose  explications  in  every  part  of  philosophy,  though  al- 
ways diffuse,  are  ofteii  ver^  successfril,  has  employed  three 
kmg  sections  in  endenvouring  to  prove  that "  permission^ 
are  not  laws."  The  discussion  "  of  this  controversy,  hoiir- 
ever  essential  it  might  be  to  dialectic  precision,  was  certain- 

*  Pr.  Fergiuon,  aulhor  oC  » Iiutilutes  of  Moral  PbilcMopbj,"     1767. 
t  Or.  RutherCortb,  author  of  **InrtUue»  of  Hatunl  L«w." 
VOL    I.  2 
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\y  not  neceasary  to  the  pogren  of  a  work  designed  to  de- 
scribe the  duties  and  obligations  of  civil  life.  The  reader 
becomes  impatient  when  he  is  4otained  by  disquisitions. which 
have  no  other  object  than  the  settling  of  terms  and  phrases; 
and,  what  is  worse,  they  for  whose  use  such  books  are  Ghieif> 
ly  intended  will  not  be  persuaded  to  read  them  at  all. 

I  am  led  to  propose  these  strictares,  not  by  any  propensity 
to  depreciate  the  labours  ,of  my  predecessor,  much  less  to 
invite  a  comparison  between  the  merits  of  their'performances 
and  my  own ;  but  solely  by  the  eonsideration,  that  when  a 
writer  offers  a  book  to  the  public,  upon  a  subject  on  which 
the  public  are  already  in  possession  of  many  others,  he  is 
bound  by  a  kind  of  literary  justice  to  inform  his  readers,  dis- 
tinctly and  specifically,  what  it  is  he  professes  to  supply,  and 
what  he  expects  to  improve.  The  imperfections  above  enu- 
merated are  those  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  or 
remedy.  Of  the  execution  the  reader  must  judge ;  but  this 
was  the  design. 

Concerning  the  principU  of  morals  it  would  be  premature 
to  speak  :  but  concerning  the  manner  of  unfolding  and  ex- 
plaining that  principle,  I  have  somewhat  which  I  wish  to  be 
remarked.  An  experience  of  nine  years  in  the  office  of  a 
public  tutor  in  one  of  the  universities,  and  in  that  department 
of  education  to  which  these  x^hapters  relate,  affi>rded  me  fra- 
quent  occasion  to  observe  that,  in  discoursing  to  young  minds 
upon  topics  of  morality,  it  required  much  rao^  pains  to  make 
them  perceive  the  difficulty  than  to  understand  the  solution : 
that,  unless  the  subject  was  so  drawn  up  to  a  point,  as  to 
exhibit  the  full  force  of  an  objection,  or  the  exact  place  of  a 
doubt,  before  any  explanation  was  entered  upon* — ^in  other 
words,  unless  some  curiosity  was  excited  before  it  was  at- 
tempted to  be  satisfied,  the  laboui*  of  the  teacher  was  lost. 
When  information  was  not  desired,  it  was  seldom,  I  found, 
retained.  I  have  made  this  observation  my  guide  in  the  fol- 
lowing work :  that  is,  upon  each  occasion  I  have  endeavour- 
ed, before  I  suffered  myself  to  proceed  in  the  disquisition, 
to  put  the  reader  in  complete  possession  of  the  question ; 
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•id  to  do  it  IB  the  my  thmt  I  thooght  moat  likely  to  etir  up 
liis  own  doebts  and  ■oUeitode  about  it. 

In  pwwiiiif  the  principle  of  morab  through  the  detail  of 
caaaa  to  fvhich  it  is  applicable,  I  have  had  in  Tiew  to  accom- 
modate both  the  choice  of  the  subjects  and  the  manner  of 
handimg  them  to  the  situations  which  arise  in  the  life  of  an 
inhabitant  of  this  country  in  these  times.  This  is  the  thing 
that  I  think  to  be  principally  wanting  in  former  treatises; 
and  perhaps  the  chi^  advantage  which  will  be  found  in  mine. 
1  have  examined  no  doubts,  I  have  diacussed  no  obscurities, 
I  hare  encountered  no  errors,  I  have  adverted  to  no  oontro- 
veniies,  Wt  what  I  have  seen  actually  to  exist.  If  some  of 
tbe  queetieas  treated  of  appear  to  a  more  instructed  reader 
jninate  or  puerile,  I  desire  such  reader  to  be  assured,  that  I 
have  foond  them  oceasions  of  difficulty  to  young  minds  ;  and 
what  i  have  obserred  in  young  minds,  I  should  expect  to 
meet  with  in  all  who  approach  these  subjects  for  the  first 
time.  Upon  each  article  of  human  duty,  I  have  combined 
with  the  conduaions  of  reason  the  declarations  of  Scripture, 
when  they  are  to  be  had,  as  of  cowdinate  authority,  and  as 
both  terminating  lin  the  same  sanctions. 

In  the  manner  of  the  work,  I  have  endeavoured  so  to  at- 
Umfvr  the  opposite  plans  above  animadverted  upon,  as  that 
the  reader  may  not  accuse  me,  either  of  too  muoh  haste  or 
too  much  delay*  1  have  bestowed  upon  each  subject  enough 
of  diflsertatiim:  to  give  a  body  and  sobstanee  to  the  chapter 
in  wbicb  it  is  treated  of,  as  well  as  cohefence  and  perspicui- 
ty:  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seUom,  I  hope,  exercised  the 
patience  of  the  reader  by  the  length  and. prolixity  of  my  es- 
says, or  disappointed  that  patience  at  last  by  the  tenuity  and 
■ttinqMwtance  of  the  conclusion. 

There  are  two  particulars  in  the  following  work,  for  which 
k  asay  be  thought  necessary  that  I  should  offer  some  excuse. 
Hue  first  of  which  i%  that  I  have  scarcely  ever  referred  to 
any  other  book  ;  or  mentioned  the  name  of  the  author  whose 
thonghu,  and  sometimes^  possibly,  whose  very  expressions, 
I  have  adopted.  Mj  method  of  writing  hai  constantly  been 
this ;  to  extract  what  I  could  from  my  own  stores  and  my 


own  reflectk>i»  in  the  first  place;  to  put  down  that» m4  «£• 
terwards  to  consult  upon  each  subject  such  jpeadingp  «e  ftU 

•  )n  mj  way :  which  order,  I  am  coBTuiced,  is  the  onl  j  one 
whereby  any  person  can  keep  his  thoof  hts  from  slidiof  Mte 
other  men's  trains.  The  effect  of  such  a  plan  upon  tlw  pro- 
duction itself  will  be,  that,  whilst  some  parte  in  matter  or 
manner  may  be  new,  othem  will  be  littte  else  than  «  repeti- 
tion of  the  old.  I  make  no  pretensions  to  perftct  originality : 
I  claim  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  compiler.  •  Moeh, 
no  doubt,  is  borrowed ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  notes  for  this 
work  having  been  prepared  for  some  years,  and  tueh  thinge 
having  been  from  time  to  time  inserted  in-4hem  as  appear^ 
ed  to  me  worth  preserving,  and  such  insertions  made  com- 
monly without  the  name  of  the  author  from  whom  they  were 
taken,  I  should,  at  this  time,  have  fimnd  e  difficulty  in  9^ 
covering  those  names  with  sufficient  exaotaem  to  be  able  to 
render  to  every  man  his  own.  Nor,  to  speak  the  truth,  did 
it  appear  to  me  wortfa'whiie  to  repeat  the  search  merely  for 
this  purpose.  When  authonties  are  relied  upon,  nasMf 
must  be  produced ;  when  a  discovery  has  been  ms4e  ineei- 
ence,  it  may  be  unjust  to  borrow  the  invention  without  ac« 
knowiedging  the  author.  But  in  an  argumentative  treatise, 
and  opon  a  subject  which  allows  no  place  for  discoveiy  or 
i»vetttion,  properly  so  called ;  and  in  which  all  that  can  be- 
leng  to  a  writer  is  his  mode  of  reasoning  or  his  judgment  of 
probabilities;  I  should  have  thought  it  supeifluons,  had  it 
been  easier  to  me  than  it  was,  to  have  interrupted  my  text, 
or  crowded  my  margin,  with  refevences  to  every  author 

>  v«hose  sentiments  I  have  made  use  of.  There  is,  however, 
one  work  to  which  I  owe  so  much  thsjt  it  would  be  ungrate- 
ful not  to  confess  the  obligation :  I  mean  the  writings  of  the 
late  Abraham  Tucker,  Esq.  part  of  which  wore  published 
by  himseJf,  and  the  remainder  since  his  death,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Light  of  Nature  pursued,  by  Edward  Search, 
Esq."  1  have  found  in  this  writer  more  original  thinking 
and  observation,  upon  the  several  subjects  that  he  has  taken 
in  hand,  than  in  any  other,  not  to  say,  than  in  all  ethers  pu| 
together.    His  Ulent  abo  for  illustration  is  unrivutted* 
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his  Uwnf^ta  are  diffoNd  throag^  a  long,  TariouSy  and  irregn- 
hr  work.  I  ahall  account  it  no  mean  praise,  if  I  hare  been 
■ometuMs  able  to  dispose  into  method,  to  collect  into  heads 
and  articles,  or  to  eihibit  in  more  compact  and  tangible 
maasee,  what,  in  that  otherwise  excellent  performance,  is 
■pread  orer  too  mneh  snrface. 

.  Hw  next  cireukostance,  lor  which  some  apology  maj  be 
ezpeetedy  is  the  joining  of  moral  and  political  philosophy  to- 
gether, or  the  addition  of  a  book  of  politics  to  «  system  of 
ethics.  Against  this  objection,  if  it  be  made  one,  I  might 
defimd  myself  by  the  example  of  many  approyed  writers,  who 
ham  tabled  de  i^Bfidk  Aomtntt  ti  cS»i$,  or,  as  some  choose 
to  express  K,  <'of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  man,  in  hin 
ndiindaal  and  soeial  capacity,"  in  the  same  book.  I' might 
allege  also,  that  the  part  a  member  of  the  commonwealth 
shall  take  in  political  contentions,  the  rote  he  shall  gire,  the 
eomsebhe  shall  approve,  the  support  he  shall  afford,  or  the 
epposition  he  shall  make,  to  any  system  of  public  measures, 
— 4S  as  much  a  question  of  personal  duty,  as  much  con- 
eems  the  conscienee  of  the  individual  who  deliberates,  as  the 
determination  of  any  doubt  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of 
fiivate  lift ;  that  consequently  political  philosophy  is,  pro- 
f»ly  speaking,  a  eoatinnation  of  moral  philosophy ;  or  rather 
indeed  a  part  of  it,  supposing  moral  philosophy  to  hare  for 
its  aim  the  in&miatton  of  the  human  conscience  in  every 
deliberation  that  is  likely  to  come  beibre  it.  I  might  avail 
myaelf  of  these  excuses,  if  I  wanted  them ;  but  the  vindica- 
tion upon  iNduch  I  rely  is  the  following :  In  stating  the  prin- 
dple  of  morals,  the  ireader  will  observe  that  I  have  employ- 
ed aome  industry  in  explaining  the  theory,  and  showing  the 
aeoessity  of  general  rules;  without  the  full  and  constant 
oonaderation  of  which,  I  am  persuaded  that  no  system  of 
■wral  philosophy  can  be  satisfiictory  or  consistent.  This 
[  being  laid,  or  rather  this  habit  being  formed,  the 
of  political  subjects,  to  which,  more  than  to  al- 
Boet  any  other,  general  rules  are  applicable,  became  clear 
and  easy.  Whereas  had  these  topics  been  asngned  to  a 
^■tiaet  work,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  repeated 
▼oil.  I.  2  * 
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tha  aanie  rudimeBts,  to  have  ettabUshed  over  again  thoi 
I»riDciplea,  as  thooe  which  we  have  already  exemplified  and 
rendered  familiar  to  the  reader,  in  the  Ibrmer  parts  of  this. 
In  a  word,  if  there'  appear  ^any  one  too  great  a  diversity, 
or  too  wide  a  distance,  between  the  fcotgects  trtated  of  in  tfaa 
course  of  the  present  volume,  let  him  be  reminded*  that 
the  doctrine  of  general  rules  pervades  and  connects  the 
whole. 

It  may  not  be  impropte,  however*  to  admonish  the  reader* 
that,  under  thn  name  of  poMtUt^  he  is  not  to  look  for  thoaa 
occasional  controversies  wkich  the  occurrences  of  the  present 
day,  or  any  temporary  situation  of  |»ublic  affiurs,  may  ez« 
cite ;  and  most  of  which,  if  not  beneath  the  dignity,  it  ia  be- 
side the  purpose,  of  a  philosophical  institution  to  advert  to. 
He  will  perceive,  that  the  several  disquisitioiis  are  framed 
with  a  reference  to  the  condition  of  thi«  country,  and  of  thin 
government ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  to  beloog  to  the  design  of 
a  work  like  the  following,  not  so  much  to  discuss  each  al« 
tercated  point  with  the  particttlarity  of  a  political  pamphlet 
upon  the  subject,  as  to  deliver  those  universal  principles,  and 
to  exhibit  that  mode  and  train  of  reasoning  in  politics,  by  th» 
due  application  of  which  every  man  might  be  enabled  to  aft-^ 
tain  to  just  conclusiotts  of  has  own.  I  am  not  ignorant  ef 
an  objection  that  has  been  advanced  against  allabatraol 
speculations  concerning  the  origin,  principle*  or  limitation 
ef  civil  authority ;  namely,  that  such  speculations  pesaesi 
little  or  no  influenee  upon  the  conduct  either  <^  the  stale  «r 
of  the  subject,  of  the  governors  or  the  governed ;  nor  ar^ 
attended  with  any  usefiU  consequences  to  either;  thai  m 
times  of  tranquillity  they  are  not  wanted;  in  times  of  con*> 
liision  they  are  never  heard.  This  representation,  howevetv 
in  my  opinion,  is  not  just.  Times  of  tumult,  it  is  trae,  am 
net  the  times  to  learn ;  but  the  choice  which  men  make  ef 
their  side  and  party,  in  the  most  critical  occasions  of  tbt 
commonwealth,  may  taeverthelesi  depend  upon  ttm  Iwsont 
they  have  received,  the  books  they  have  read,  and  the  opin- 
ions they  have  imbibed,  in  aeanons  of  leiaura  and  qvietnani* 
Borne  jndicaoui  persons,  who  ware  praaanl  nt  Geneva  dviif 
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tfib  troubles  which  Ulely  convulsed  that  oily,  thoQg;ht  they 
perceived,  in  the  contentions  there  carrying  on,  the  opera- 
tion of  that  political  theory,  which  the  writings  of  Rousseau, 
and  the  unbounded  esteem  in  which  these  writings  are  hol- 
den  by  his  countrymen,  had  difiused  amongst  the  people. 
Throughout  the  political  dnputes  that  have  within  these  few 
jears  taken  place  in  Qveat  Britain,  in  her  sister  kingdom, 
and  in  her  foreign  dependencies,  it  was  impossible  not  to  ob- 
serve, in  the  language  «(f  party,  in  the  resolutions  of  public 
VMetings,  in  debate,  in  conversation,  in  the  neneral  strain  of 
those  fugitive  and  diurnal  addresses  to  the  public  which  such 
oecanons  call  forth,  the  prevalency  of  those  ideas  of  civil 
authority  which  are  displayed  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Locke. 
Tlie  credit  of  that  great  name,  the  courage  and  liberality  of 
his  principles,  the  skill  and  clearness  with  which  his*argu- 
ments  are  proposed,  no  less  than  the  weight  of  the  arguments 
themse]ves,have  given  a  reputation  and  currency  to  his  opin- 
ions, of  which  I  am  persuaded,  in  any  unsettled  state  of 
pttbUe  affiirs,  the  influence  would  be  felt.  As  this  is  not  a 
place  for  examining  the  truth  or  tendency  of  these  doctrines, 
I  would  not  be  underrtood,  by  what  I  have  said,  to  express 
any  judgment  concerning  either.  I  mean  only  to  remark, 
that  such  doctrines  are  not  without  efTect ;  and  that  it  is  of 
fraeUeai  importance  to  have  the  principles  from  which  the 
obligations  of  sodal  union,  and  the  extent  of  civil  obedience, 
are  derived,  rightly  explained,  and  well  understood.  Indeed, 
as  &r  as  I  have  observed,  in  poUtical,  beyond  all  other  sub- 
jects, where  men  are  without  some  fundamental  and  scien- 
tjBc  principles  to  resort  to,  they  are  Uahle  to  have  their  un- 
derstandings played  upon  by  cant  phrases  and  unmeaning 
terms,  in  which  every  party  in  every  dountry  possesses  a 
vocabulary.  We  appear  astonished  when  we  see  the  multi- 
tude led  away  by  sounds;  but  we  should  remember  that,  if 
•ounds  work  miracles,  it  is  always  upon  ignorance.  The 
■ifluenee  of  names  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  want  of 
knowledge. 

Theae  are  the  observations  with  which  I  have  judged  it 
«ipediant  to  prepare  tbe  attention  of  my  reader.    Concern- 
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ing  the  personal  motives  which  engaged  me  in  the  follAm^g 
attempt,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  say  much  :  the  nature  of 
my  academical  situation,  a  great  deal  of  leisure  since  my 
retirement  from  it,  the  recommendation  of  an  honoured  and 
excellent  friend,  the  authority  of  the  ▼enerable  prelate  to  whom 
these  labours  are  inscribed,  the  not  perceiving  in  what  way  I 
eould  employ  my  time  or  talents  better,  and  my  disapproba- 
tion, in  literary  men,  of  that  fastidious  indolence  which  sits 
still  because  it  disdains  to  do  Utile,  were  the  considerations 
that  directed  my  thoughts  to  this  design.  Nor  have  I  repent- 
ed of  the  undertakin|g[.  Whatever  be  the  fate  or  reception 
of  this  work,  it  owes  its  author  nothing.  In  sickness  and  in 
health  I  have  found  in  it  that  whidi  can  alone  alleviate 
the  one  or  give  enjoyment  to  the  other,— occupation  and 
engagement. 


ia(omAm  ^itim^^oa^nT^ 
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PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

•      DiriNITION  AND  USE    OF  THE  SCIENCE. 

MoRAi.  Philosophy,  Mckrality,  Ethics,  Casuistiy, 
Katuntl  Law,  mean  all  the  same  thing;  namely,  Tliat 
Science  vfhieh  teaches  men  their  duty^  and  the 
recuons  of  it. 

The  use  of  each  a  study  depends  upon  tliis,  that, 
without  it,  the  rules  of  life,  by  which  men  are  ordina- 
rily governed,  oftentimes  mislead  them,  through  a  de» 
feet  either  in  the  rule  or  in  the  application. 

These  rules  are,  the  Law. of  Honour,  the  Law  of 
the  Land,  and  the  Scriptures. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE    LAW    OF  HONOrn. 

The  Law  of  Honour  is  a  system  of  rules  construct- 
ed by  people  of  fashion,  and  calculated  to  facilitate 
their  intercourse  with  one  another;  and  for  no  other 
purpose. 
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Consequently,  nothing  is  adverted  to  by  the  Law 
of  Honour,  but  what  tends  to  inconunode  this  inter- 
course. 

Hence  this  law  only  prescribes  and  regulates  the 
duties  hetwixt  equals;  omitting  such  as  relate  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  weU  as  those  which  we  owe  to  oui* 
inferiors. 

For  which  reason,  profanen^ss,  neglect  of  public 
worship  or  private  devotion,  cruelty  to  servants,  rigo- 
toua  treatment  of  tenants  or  other  dependants,  want  of 
charity  to  the  poor,  injuries  done  to  tradesmen  by  in- 
solvency or  delay  of  payment,  with  numberless  exam- 
ples of  the  same  kind,  are  accounted  no  breaches  of 
honour;  because  a  man  is  not  a  leas  agreeable  com- 
panion  for  these  vices,  nor  the  worse  to  deal  with  in 
those  concerns  which  are  usually  transacted  between 
one  gentleman  and  another. 

Again;  the  Law  of  Honour,  being  constituted  by 
men  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  for  the 
mutual  conveniency  of  such  men,  will  be  found,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  character  and  design  of 
the  law-makers,  to  be,  in  most  instances,  favourable 
to  the  licentious  indulgence  of  the  natural  passions. 

Thus  it  allows  of  fornication,  adultery,  drunkenness, 
prodigality,  duelling,  and  of  revenge  in  the  extreme, 
and  lays  no  stress  upon  the  virtues  opposite  to  these, 


CHAPTER  m. 

THK  LAW  OF  THE  LAHD. 

That  part  of  mankind  who  are  beneath  the  Law 
of  Honour  often  make  the  Law  of  the  Land  their 
rule  of  life;  that  is,  they  are  satisfiedAvith  themselves, 
so  long  as  they  do  or  omit  nothing,  for  the  doing  or 
omitting  of  which  the  Law  can  punish  them. 

Whereas  every  system  of  human  Laws,  considered 
as  a  rale  of  life,  labours  under  the  two  following  de- 
fects:— 

1,  Human  Laws  omit  many  duties,  as  not  objecta 
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of  compulnon;  such  as  piety  to  God;  bounty  to  the 
poor,  forgiTeiiess  of  injuries,  education  of  children, 
gratitude  to  benefactors. 

The  law  never  speaks  but  to  command,  nor  com- 
mands bat  where  it  can  compel;  consequently  those 
dnties,  which  by  their  nature  must  be  voluntary,  are 
left  out  of  the  statute-book,  as  lying  beyond  the  reach 
ofitB  operation  and  authority. 

2.  Human  laws  permit,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
Bufier  to  go  unpunished,  many  crimes,  because  they 
are  incapable  of  being  defined  by  any  previous  des- 
cription« — Of  which  nature  are  luxury,  prodigality,  par- 
tiality in  voting  at  those  elections  in  which  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  candidate  ought  to  determine  the  suc- 
cess, caprice  in  the  disposition  of  men's  fortunes  at 
their  death,' disrespect  to  parents,  and  a  multitude 
of  similar  examples. 

For,  this  is  the  alternative:  either  the  law  must  de- 
6ne  beforehand  and  with  precision  the  offences  which 
it  punishes;  or  it  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrate  to  determine  upon  each  particular  accusa- 
tion, whether  it  eonstitute  that  offence  which  the  law 
designed  to  punish,  or  not;  which  is,  in  effect,  leaving 
to  the  magistrate  to  punish  or  not  to  punish,  at  his 
pleasure,  the  individual  who  is  brought  before  him; 
which  is  just  so  much  tyranny'.  Where,  therefore,  as 
in  the  instances  above  mentioned,  the  distinction  be> 
tween  right  and  wrong  is  of  too  subiile  or  of  too  secret  a 
nature  to  be  ascertained  by  any  preconcerted  language, 
the  law  of  most  countries,  especially  of  free  states, 
rather  than  commit  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrate,  leaves  men  in  such  cases 
to  themselves. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THB    SCRIPTURES. 


Whoevir  expects  to  find  in  the  Scriptures  a  spe- 
eifie  direction  for  every  moral  doubt  that  arises  look* 
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for  more  than  he  will  meet  with.  And  to  what  mag-^ 
nitud^  such  a  detail  of  particular  precepts  would  have 
enlarged  the  sacred  volume,  may  be  partly  understood 
from  the  following  consideration: — ^The  laws  of  this 
country,  including  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
decisions  of  our  supreme  courts  of  justice,  are  not  con<» 
tained  in  fewer  than  fifty  folio  volumes;  and  yet  it  is 
not  once  in  ten  attempts  that  you  can  find  the  case 
you  look  for,  in  any  law-book  whatever;  to  say  noth- 
ing of  those  numerous  points  of  conduct,  concerning 
which  the  law  professes  not  to  prescribe  or  determine 
any  thing.  Had  then  the  same  particularity,  which 
obtains  in  human  laws  so  far  as  they  go,  been  attempt- 
ed in  the  Scnptures,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
morality,  it  is  manifest  they  would  have  been  by  much 
too  bulky  to  be  either  read  or  circulated;  or  rather, 
as  St.  John  says,  **  even  the  world  itself  could  not 
contain  the  books  that  should  be  written." 

Morality  is  taught  in  scripture  in  this  wise. — General 
rules  are  laid  down  of  piety,  justice,  benevolence,  and 
purity;  such  as,  worshipping  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth; 
doing  as  we  would  be  done  by;  loving  oiir  neighbour 
as  ourselves;  forgiving  others,  as  we  expect  forgiveness 
from  Crod;  that  mercy  is  better  than  sacrifice;  that 
not  that  which  entereth  into  a  man  (nor,  by  parity  of 
reason,  any  ceremonial  pollutions,)  but  that  which 
proceedeth  from  the  heart,  de^eth  him.  These  rules 
are  occasionally  illustrated,  either  by  fictitious  exam- 
pies,  tain  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan;  and  of 
the  cruel  servant,  who  refused  to  his  fellow  servant 
that  indulgence  and  compassion  which  his  master  had 
shewn  to  him;  or  m  instances  which  actually  pre- 
sented themselves,  as  in  Christ's  reproof  of  his  disci- 
ples at  the  Samaritan  village;  his  praise  of  the  poor 
widow,  who  cast  in  her  last  mite ;  his  censure  of  the 
Pharisees  who  chose  out  the  chief  rooms, — and  of  the 
tradition,  whereby  they  evaded  the  command  to  sus- 
tain their  indigent  parents:  or,  lastly,  in  the  solution 
of  questions,  which  those  who  were  about  our  Sa-  « 
viour  proposed  to  him ;  as  his  ans\^'er  to  the  young 
man  who  asked  him,  "  What  lack  I  yet  ?*'  and  to  tho 
honest  scribe,  who  had  found  out,  even  in  that  ag? 
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and  ooontry,  that  "  to  love  God  and  his  neighbour, 
was  more  than  all  wholo  buntt-oflferings  and  sacri- 
fice.** 

And  this  is  in  truth  the  way  in  which  all  practical 
sciences  are  taught,  as  Arithmetic  Grammar,  Navi- 
gation, and  the  like. — Rules  are  laid  down,  and  exam- 
ples are  subjoined:  not  that  these  examples  are  the 
cases,  much'lesB  all  the  cases,  which  wOl  actually  oc- 
cur; but  by  way  only  of  explaining  the  principle  of  the 
rule,  and  as  so  many  specimens  of  the  method  of  ap- 
plying it.  The  chief  difference  is,  that  the  examples 
in  Scripture  are  not  annexed  to  the  rules  with  the  didac- 
tic regularity  to  which  we  are  now-ardays  accustomed, 
but  delivered  dispersedly,  as  particular  occasions  sug- 
gested them;  which  gave  them,  however,  (especially 
to  those  who  heard  them,  and  were  present  on  the  oc- 
casions which  produced  them,)  an  energy  and  per- 
suasion, much  beyond  what  the  same  or  any  instances 
would  have  appeared  with,  in  their  places  in  a  sys- 
tem. 

Beside  this,  the  Scriptures  commonly  presuppose, 
in  the  persons  to  whom  they  speak,  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  natural  justice;  and  are  employed 
not  so  much  to  teach  new  rules  of  morality,  as  to  en- 
force the  practice  of  it  by  new  sanctions,  and  by  a 
greater  certainty ;  which  last  seems  to  be  the  pro- 
per business  of  a  revelation  from  God,  and  what  was 
most  wanted. 

Thus  the  **  unjust,  covenant-breakers,  and  extortion-» 
ers,"  are  condemned  in  Scripture,  supposing  it  known, 
or  leaving  it,  where  it  admits  of  doubt,  to  moralists  to 
determine  what  injustice,  extortion,  or  breach  of  cove- 
nant are. 

The  above  considerations  are  intended  to  prove  that 
the  Scriptures  do  not  supercede  the  use  ef  tne  science 
of  which  we  profess  to  treat,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
acquit  them  of  any  charge  of  imperfection  or  insuffi- 
ciency on  that  account.  3 

VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THS  MORAL  SENSE. 

,  "The  father  of  Caius  Toranius  had  been  pro- 
Bcribed  by  the  triumvirate. — Caius  Toranius,  com-* 
ing  over  to  the  interests  of  that  party,  discovered  to 
the  officers,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  his  father's  life, 
the  place  where  he  concealed  himself,  and  gave  them 
withal  a  description,  by  which  they  might  distinguish 
his  person,  when  they  found  him.  The  old  man,  more 
aniuous  for  the  safety  and  fortunes  of  his  son  than 
about  the  little  that  might  remain  of  his  own  life,  be« 
gan  immediately  to  inquire  of  the  officers  who  seized 
him,  whether  his  son  was  well;  whether  he  had  done 
his  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  generals  ?  *  That  son 
(replied  one  of  the  officers,)  so  dear  to  thy  affections, 
betrayed  thee  to  us;  by  his  information  thou  art  ap- 
prehended, and  diest.'  The  officer  with  this,  struck 
a  poinard  to  his  heart,  and  the  unhappy  parent  fell, 
not  so  much  affected  by  his  fate  as  by  the  means  to 
which  he  owed  it.'** 

Now  the  question  is,  whether,  if  this  story  were  re- 
lated to  the  wild  boy  caught  some  years  ago  in  the 
woods  of  Hanover,  or  to  a  savage  without  experience, 
and  without  instruction,  cut  off  m  his  infancy  from  all 
intercourse  with  his  species,  and,  consequently,  under 
no  possible  influence  of  example,  authority,  education « 
sjrmpathy,  or  habit;  whether,  I  say,  such  a  one  would 
feel,  upon  the  relation,  any  degree  of  that  sentiment 


•  «  Caius  Toranius  triumTirAm  partes  secutns,  proscripti 
patris  8ui  pnetorii  et  ornati  viri  latebras,  setatem,  notasque 
corporis,  quibus  agnosci  posset,  centurionibus  edidit,  qui  eum 
persecuti  sunt.  Senex  de  fiUi  magis  vitS.  et  incrementis 
qua&m  de  reliquo  spiritu  suo  soUcitus,  an  incolumis  esset,  et 
an  imperatoribus  satisfaceret,  interrogare  eos  ccepit.  £  qui- 
bus unus  :  *  Ab  illo,'  inquit,  *  quern  tantoper^  diligis,  demon - 
stratus  nostro  ministerio,  filii  indicio  occideris :'  protinosque 
pectus  ejus^gladio  trajecit.  CoUapsus  itaque  est  infelix, 
auctore  cedu,  qu&m  ip8&  cede,  miserior." —  Valer.  Max, 
lib.  ix.  cap,  11. 
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of  disapprobation  of  Toramus^a  conduct  which  we 
feel,  or  not  ? 

Th«y  who  maintain  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense; 
of  innate  maxims;  of  a  natural  conscience;  that  the 
love  ofyirtue  and  hatred  of  vice  are  instinctive,  or  the 
perception  of  right  and  wrong  intuitive  (all  which  are 
onlydrfierent  ways  of  expressing  the  same  opinion,) 
aiBrm  that  he  would. 

They  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  &c. 
affirm  that  he  would  not. 

And,  upon  this,  issue  is  joined. 

As  the  experiment  has  never  been  made,  and  from 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  subject  (not  to  mention 
the  impossibility  of  proposing  the  question  to  him,  if 
we  had  one,)  is  never  likely  to  be  made,  what  would 
be  the  event  can  only  be  judged  of  from  probable 
reasons. 

They  who  contend  for  the  aiffirmative  observe,  that 
we  approve  examples  of  generosity,  gratitude,  fidelity, 
&c  and  condemn  the  contrary,  instantly,  without  de- 
liberation, without  having  any  interest  of  our  own 
eoncemed  in  them,  ofltimes  without  being  conscious 
of,  or  able  to  give  any  reason  for,  our  approbation: 
that  this  approbation  is  uniform  and  universal,  the 
same  sorts  of  conduct  being  approved  or  disapproved 
in  all  ages  and  countries  of  the  world; — circumstances, 
say  they,  which  strongly  indicate  the  operation  of  an 
instinct  or  moral  sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  answers  have  been  given  to  most 
of  these  arguments,  by  the  patrons  of  the  opposite 
system;  and. 

First,  as  to  the  uniformity  above  alleged,  they  con- 
trovert the  fact.  They  remark,  from  authentic  ac- 
counts of  historians  and  travellers,  that  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  single  vice  which,  in  some  age  or  country  of  the 
world,  has  not  been  countenanced  by  public  opinion: 
that  in  one  country  it  is  esteemed  an  office  of  piety  in 
children  to  sustain  their  aged  parents;  in  another,  to 
despatch  them  out  of  the  way:  that  suicide,  in  one  age 
of  the  world,  has  been  hetoisiKk,  is  in  another  felony: 
that  theft,  which  is  punished  by  most  laws,  by  the  laws 
of  Sparta  wis  not  unfiwquently  rewarded:  that  the 
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promiaeuous  commerce  of  the  sexes,  although  cbit- 
demned  by  the  regulations  and  censure  of  all  civilized 
nations,  is  practised  by  the  savages  of  the  tropical 
regions  without  reserve,  compunction  or  disgrace: 
that  crimes,  of  which  it  is  no  longer  permitted  us  even 
to  speak,  have  had  their  advocates' amongst  the  sages 
of  very  renowned  times:  that,  if  an  inhabitant  of  the 
polished  nations  of  Europe  be  delighted  with  the  ap- 
pearance, wherever  he  meets  with  it,  of  happiness, 
tranquillity,  and  comfort,  a  wild  American  is  no  less 
diverted  with  the  writhings  and  contortions  of  a' victim 
at  the  stake:  that  even  amongst  ourselves,  and  in  the 
present  improved  state  of  moral  knowledge,  we  are 
far  from  a  perfect  consent  in  our  opinions  or  feelings: 
that  you  shall  hear  duelling  alternately  reprobated  and 
applauded,  according  to  the  sex,  age,  or  station  of  the 
person  you  converse  with:  that  the  forgiveness  of  in- 
juries and  insults  is  accounted  by  one  sort  of  people 
magnanimity,  by  another  meanness:  that  in  the  above 
instances,  and  perhaps  in  most  others,  moral  approba^ 
tion  follows  the  fashions  and  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try we  live  in;  which  fashions  also  and  institutions 
themselves  have  grown  out  of  the  exigencies,  the  cli- 
mate, situation,  or  local  circumstances  of  the  country; 
or  have  been  set  up  by  the  authority  of  an  arbitrary 
chieftain,  or  the  unaccountable  ca]Hrice  of  the  multi- 
tude:— all  which,  they  observe,  looks  very  little  like 
the  steady  hand  and  indelible  characters  of  Nature. 
But, 

Secondly,  Because,  after  these  exceptions  and  abate- 
ments, it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  some  sorts  of 
actions  command  and  receive  the  esteem  of  mankind 
more  than  o^ers;  and  that  thfe  approbation  of  them 
is  general  though  not  universal:  as  to  this  they  say, 
that  the  general  approbation  of  virtue,  even  in  instances 
where  we  have  no  interest  of  our  own  to  induce  us  to 
it,  may  be  accounted  for,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
moral  sense;  thus: 

"  Having  experienced,  in  some  instance,  a  particu- 
lar conduct  to  be  beneficial  to  ourselves,  or  observed 
that  it  would  be  so,  a  sentiment  of  approbation  rises 
«p  in  our  miods;  which  Mntiment  afterwards  acoom- 
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imiues  Uie  idea  or  mention  of  the  same  eonduct,  al- 
tliongh  the  private  advantage  which  first  ezdted  it  no 
longer  exist." 

And  this  continuance  of  the  passion,  after  the  rea- 
Bon  of  it  has  ceased,  is  nothing  more,  say  they,  than 
what  happens  in  other  cases;  especially  in  the  love  of 
money,  which  is  in  no  person  so  eager  as  it  is  often- 
times found  to  bem  a  rich  old  miser,  without  family 
to  provide  for,  or  friend  to  oblige  by  it,  and  to  whom 
consequently  it  is  no  4onger  (and  he  may  be  sensible 
of  it  too)  of  any  real  use  or  value ;  yet  is  this  man  as 
much  overjoyed  with  gain,  and  mortified  by  losses,  as 
he  was  the  &st  day  he  opened  his  shop,  and  when  his 
very  subsistence  depended  upon  his  success  in  it. 

By  these  means  the  custom  of  approving  certain 
actions  eommeneed:  and  when  once  such  a  custom 
hath  got  footing  in  the  world,  it  is  no  difficult  thing  to 
explain  how  it  is  transmitted  and  continued;  for  then 
the  greatest  part  of  those  who  approve  of  virtue  ap- 
prove of  it  from  authority,  by  imitation,  and  from  a 
habit  of  approving  such  and  such  actions,  inculcated 
in  early  youth,  and  receiving,  as  men  grow  up,  con- 
tinual accessions  of  strength  and  vigour,  from  censure 
and  encouragement,  from  the  books  they  read,  the 
conversations  they  hear,  the  current  application  of 
epithets,  the  general  turn  of  languag^,  and  the  various 
other  causes  by  which  it  universally  opmes  to  pass,  that 
a  society  of  men,  touched  in  the  feeblest  degree  with 
the  same  passion,  soon  communicate  to  one  another  a 
great  degree  of  it.*    This  is  the  case  with  most  of  us 


*  From  instances  of  popular  tumults,  seditions,  factions, 
panics,  and  of  all  passions  which  are  shared  with  a  multitude, 
we  may  learn  the  influence  of  society,  in  exciting  and  sup- 
porting any  emotion ;  while  the  most  ungovernable  disorders 
are  raised^  we  find,  by  that  means,  from  the  slighteflt  and 
most  frivolous  occasions.  He  must  be  more  or  less  than 
man  who  kindles  not  in  the  common  blaze.  What  wonder 
then,  that  moral  sentiments  are  found  of  such  influence  in 
life,  though,  springing  from  principles  which  may  appear,  at 
first  sight,  somewhat  small  and  delicate." — Htme*9  J^tmnrTf 
eeneaming  the  PrincipU$  of  Morals,  Sect.  ix.  p.  826 

3» 
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at  pretent;  and  is  the  cauM  also,  that  the  froe^B  of 
aaaociation,  described  in  the  last  paragraph  bat  one, 
is  little  now  either  perceived  or  wanted. 

Amongst  the  causes  assigned  lor  the  continuance 
and  diffusion  of  the  same  moral  sentiments  amoi^|St 
mankind,  we  ^ave  mentioned  imUoHon.  The  efficacy 
of  this  principle  is  most  obsenrable  in  children:  in- 
deed, if  there  be  any  thing  in  them  which  deserves 
the  name  of  an  instinct ,  it  is  their  pr(^engiiy  to  imi- 
tation. Now  there  is  nothing  wfaiph  children  imitate 
or  apply  more  readily  than  expressions  of  affection  and 
aversion,  of  approbation,  hatred,  resentment,  and  the 
like;  and  when  these  passions  and  expressions  are 
once  connected,  which  they  soon  will  be  by  the  same 
association  which  unites  words  with  their  ideas,  the 
passion  will  follow  the  expression,  and  attach  upon 
the  object  to  which  the  child  has  been  accustomed  to 
apply  the  epithet.  In  a  word,  when  almost  every 
thing  else  is  learned  by  ir^ation^  can  we  wonder  to 
find  the  same  cause  concerned  in  the  generation  of 
our  moral  sentiments  ? 

Another  conaderable  objection  to  the  system  of 
moral  instincts  is  this,  that  there  are  no  maxims  in 
the  science  whidi  can  well  be  deemed  innate,  as  none 
perhaps  can  be  assigned  which  are  absolutely  and 
universally  true;  in  other  words,  vrbieh,  do  not  bend  to 
circumstances.  Veracity,  which  seems,  if  any  be,  a 
natural  duty,  is  excused  in  many  cases  towards  an 
«nem^,  a  thief,  or  a  madman.  The  obligation  of 
promises,  which  is  a  first  principle  in  morality,  de- 
pends upon  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
made:  they  may  havo  been  unlawful,  or  become  so 
since,  or  inconsistent  with  former  promises,  or  errone- 
oos,  or  extorted;  under  all  which  cases,  instances  may 
be  suggested,  where  the  obligation  to  perform  the 
promise  would  be  very  dubious:  and  so  of  most  other 
general  rules,  when  they  come  to  be  actually  applied. 

An  argument  has  been  also  proposed  on  the  same 
nde  of  the  question,  of  this  kind.  Together  with  the 
instinct,  there  must  have  been  implanted,  it  is  said,  a 
elear  and  precise  idea  of  the  object  upon  which  it  was 
to  attaeh.    The  instinct  and  the  idea  of  the  object  are 
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mseparabltt  even  in  imagination,  and  as  necessarilj 
acscompany  each  other  as  any  corelative  ideas  what- 
ever: that  is,* in  plainer  terms,  if  we  be  prompted  by 
nature  to  the  approbation  of  particular  actions,  we 
must  have  received  also  from  nature  a  distinct  concep- 
tion  of  the  action  we  are  thus  prompted  to  approve; 
which  we  certainly  have  not  received. 

But  as  this  argument  bears  alike  against  all  in- 
stincts, and  against  their  existence  in  brutes  as  well 
as  in  men,  it  will  hardly,  I  suppose,  produce  convic- 
tion, though  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  an  answer  to  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me,  either  that  there 
exist  no  such  instincts  as  compose  what  is  called  the- 
moral  sense,  or  that  they  are  not  now  to  be  distin- 
guished from  prejudices  and  habits;  on  which  account 
they  cannot  be  depended  upon  in  moral  reasoning:  I 
mean,  that  it  is  not  a  safe  way  of  arguing,  to  assume 
certain  principles  as  so  many  dictates,  impulses,  and 
instincts  of  nature,  and  then  to  draw  conclusions  from 
these  principles,  as  to  the  rectitude  or  wrongness  of 
actions,  independent  of  the  tendency  of  such  actions, 
or  of  any  other  consideration  whatever. 

Aristotle  lays  down,  as  a  fundamental  and  self-evi- 
dent maxim,  that  nature  intended  barbarians  to  be 
slaves;  and  proceeds  to  deduce  from  this  maxim  a 
train  of  conclusions,  calculated  to  justify  the  policy 
which  then  prevailed.  And  I  question  whether  the- 
same  maxim  be  not  still  self-evident  to  the  company 
of  merchants  trading  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Nothing  is  so  soon  made  as  a  maxim;  and  it  appears 
from  the  example  of  Aristotle,  that  authority  and  con^ 
renience,  education,  prejudice,  and  general  practice 
have  no  small  share  in  the  making  of  them;  and  that 
the  laws  of  custom  are  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
order  of  nature. 

For  which  reason,  I  suspect,  that  a  system  of  mo- 
rality, built  imon  instincts,  will  only  find  out  reasons 
and  excuses  for  opinions  and  practices  aheady  estab- 
lished,— ^w))l  seldom  correct  or  reform  either. 

But  farther,  suppose  we  a^nit  the  existence  of  these 
instincts;  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  their  authority  ? 
No  iiian»  you  say,  can  act  in  deUberate  opposition  to 
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them,  without  a  secret  remorse  of  conscience.  But 
this  remorse  may  be  borne  with:  and  if  the  sinner 
choose  to  bear  with  it,  for  the  sake  of  {he  pleasure  or 
the  profit  which  he  expects  from  his  wickedness;  or 
finds  the  pleasure  4)f  the  sin  to  exceed  the  remorse  of 
conscience,  of  which  he  alone  is  the  judge,  and  con^ 
coming  which,  when  he  feels  them  both  together,  he 
can  hiudly  be  mistaken,  the  moral  instinct  man,  so  far 
as  I  can  understand,  has  nothing  more  to  ofl&r. 

For  if  he  allege  that  these  instincts  are  so  many  indi- 
cations of  the  win  of  God,  and  consequently  presages 
of  what  we  are  to  look  for  hereafter;  this,  I  answer, 
is  to  resort  to  a  rule  and  a  motive  ulterior  to  the  in- 
stincts themsevesy  and  at  which  rule  and  motive  we 
shall  by  and  by  arrive  by  a  surer  road: — I  say  surer , 
80  long  as  there  remains  a  controversy  whether  there 
be  any  instinctive  maxims  at  all;  or  any  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  what  maxims  are  instinctive. 

This  celebrated  question  therefore  becomes  in  our  , 
system  a  question  of  pure  curiosity;  and  as  such,  we 
dismiss  it  to  the  determination  of  those  who  are  more 
inquisitive,  than  we  are  concerned  to  be,  about  the  na- 
tural history  and  constitution  of  the  human  species. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


HUMAN  HAPPINESS. 


The  word  happy  is  a  relative  term:  that  is,  when 
we  call  a  man  happy,  we  mean  that  he  is  happier  than 
some  others,  with  whom  we  compare  him;  than  the 
generality  of  others;  or  than  he  himself  was  in  some 
other  situation: — thus,  speaking  of  one  who  has  just 
compassed  the  object  of  a  lonff  pursuit,  "  Now,'*  w& 
say,  <*  he  is  happy;"  and  in  a  like  comparative  sense, 
compared,  that  is,  with  the  general  lot  of  mankind, 
w'c  call  a  man  happy  who  possesses  health  and  com- 
petency. 

In  strictness,  any  condition  may  be  denominated 
happy,  in  which  the  amount  or  aggregate  of  pleasure 
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Qiceeds  tliat  of  pain;  and  the  degree  of  happineai  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  this  excess. 

And  the  greatest  quantity  of  it  ordinarily  attainable 
in  hmnan  £fe  is  wh&t  we -mean  by  happiness,  when 
we  inqoiie  or  pronounce  what  human  happiness  con- 
sists in.* 

In  which  inquiry  I  will  omit  much  usual  declama- 
tion on  the  dignity  and  capacity  of  our  nature;  the 
sBperiority  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  of  the  rational  to 
the  animal  part  of  our  constitution;  upon  the  worthi- 
ness, refinement,  and  delicacy  of  some  satisfactions, 
or  the  meanneas,  groesness,  and  sensuahty  of  others; 
because  I  hold  that  pleasures  diflfer  in  nothing  but  in 


*  If  any  potUwe  tignifieation,  distinct  from  what  we  n  .  ^ 
by  pleasure,  can  be  affixed  to  the  term  *<  happinew,"  I  should 
take  it  to  denote  a  certain  state  of  the  nervous  system  in 
that  part  of  the  human  frame  in  which  we  feel  joy  and  gfief^ 
passions  and  affections.  Whether  this  part  be  the  heart, 
which  the  turn  of  most  languages  would  lead  us  to  believe, 
or  the  diaphragm,  as  Buffbn,  or  the  upper  orifice  of  the  sto- 
mach, as  Fa»Halmont  thought ;  or  rather  be  a  kind  of  fine 
aet-work,  lining  the  whole  region  of  the  precordia,  as  others 
have  imagined;  it  is  possible,  not  only  that  each  painful  sen- 
sation may  Tiolently  shake  and  disturb  the  fibres  at  the  time, 
but  that  a  series  of  such  may  at  length  so  deran^  the  tex- 
tore  of  the  system  as  to  produce  a  perpetual  irritation,  which 
will  riiow  itself  by  fretfulness,  impatience,  and  restlessness. 
it  is  possible  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  succession  of 
pleamnrable  sensations  may  have  such  an  effect  upon  this  sub- 
tile organization  as  to  cause  the  fibres  to  relax,  and  return  in- 
to their  place  and  order,  and  thereby  to  recover,  or,  if  not 
lost,  to  preserve  that  harmonious  confirmation  which  gives  to 
the  Bund  its  sense  of  coooplaoeocy  aud  satisfaction.  This 
stale  m^y  denominated  happiness,  and  is  so  far  distin^isha- 
ble  fi'om  pleasure,  that  it  does  not  refer  to  any  partictiular 
object  of  enjoyment,  or  consist,  like  pleasure,  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  one  or  more  of  the  senses,  but  is  radier  the  secon- 
dary, efifect  which  such  objects  and  gratifications  produce  up- 
on the  nervous  system,  or  the  state  in  which  they  leave  it. 
llMse  conjectures  belong  not,  however,  to  our  province. 
The  comparative  sense,  in  which  we  have  explained  the  term 
HappmesB,  is  more  popular,  and  is  gnfficient  tor  the  purpose 
af  this  present  chapter. 
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oontinusnce  and  intensity:  from  a  just  computation  of 
which,  confinDed  by  what  we  observe  of  the  apparent 
cheerfuhiess,  tranquillity,  and  contentment  of  men  of 
different  tastes,  tempers,  stations,  and  pursuits  every 
question  concerning  human  happiness  must  receive  itai 
decision. 

It  will  be  our  business  to  show,  if  we  can, 

1.  What  Human  Happiness  does  not  consist  in: 
2^  What  it  does  consist  in. 

First,  then.  Happiness  does  not  consist  in  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  in  whatever  profusion  or  variety 
they  be  enjoyed.  By  the  pleasures  of  sense,  I  mean, 
as  well  as  the  animal  gratifications  of  eating,  drinking, 
and  that  by  which  the  species  is  continued,  as  the 
more  refined  pleasures  of  music,  painting*  architecture, 
gardening,  splendid  shows,  theatric  exhibitions;  and 
the  pleasures,  lastly,  of  active  sports,  as  of  hunting, 
shooting,  fishing,  &c.     For, 

Ist,  These  pleasures  continue  but  a  little  while  at 
a  time.  This  is  true  of  them  all,  especially  of  the 
grosser  sort  of  them.  Laying  aside  tie  preparation 
and  the  ezpectaticm,  and  computing  stnctj^  the  actual 
sensation,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  how  inconside« 
rable  a  portion  of  our  tmie  they  occupy,  how  few 
hours  in  the  four  and  twenty  they  are  able  to  fill  up. 

2dly,  These  pleasures,  by  repetition,  lose  their 
velish.  It  is  a  property  of  the  machine,  for  which  we 
know  no  remedy,  that  the  organs  by  which  we  per- 
ceive pleasure  are  blunted  and  benumbed  by  bemg 
frequently  exercised  in  the  same  way.  There  is  hard- 
ly any  one  who  has  not  found  the  difierence  between 
n  gratification,  when  new,  and  when  familiar;  or  any 
pleasure  which  does  not  become  indifferent  as  it  grows 
habitual. 

Sdly,  The  eagerness  for  high  and  intense  delights 
takes  away  the  relish  from  all  others;  and  as  such 
delights  fall  rarely  in  our  way,  the  greater  part  of  our 
time  becomes,  from  this  cause,  empty  and  uneasy. 

There  is  hardly  any  delusion  by  which  men  are 
greater  sufferers  m  their  happiness  than  by  their  ex^ 
pecting  too  much  from  what  is  called  pleasure;  that 
la^  firom  those  intense  delights  which  vulgarfy  engross 


the  liaine  of  pleasure.  The  very  ^xpectatimi  spoili 
them.  When  they  do  come,  we  are  often  engaged  in 
taking  pains  to  persuade  ourselves  how  much  we  are 
pleased,  rather  than  enjoying  any  pleasure  which 
springs  naturally  out  of  the  object.  And  whenever 
we  depend  upon  being  vastly  delighted,  we  always  go 
home  secretly  grieved  at  miasing  our  aim.  Likewise^ 
as  has  been  observed  just  now,  when  this  humour  or 
being  prodigiously  delighted  has  once  taken  hold  of 
the  inuigination,  it  hinders  us  from  providing  for,  or 
•cquiescing  in,  those  gently  soothing  engagements, 
the  doe  variety  and  succession  of  which  are  the  only 
things  that  supply  a  vein  or  continued  stream  of  hap* 
piness. 

What  I  have*  been  able  to  observe  of  that  part  of 
mankind,  whose  professed  pursuit  is  pleasure,  and  who 
are  withheld  in  the  pursuit  by  no  restraints  of  fortune^ 
or  scruples  of  consciences,  corresponds  sufficiently  with 
this  account.  I  have  commonly  remarked  in  such 
men  a  restless  and  inextinguishable  passion  fbr  va^ 
riety;  a  great  part  of  their  time  to  be  vacant,  and  so 
nmchof  it  irksome;  and  that,  with  whatever  eager- 
ness and  expectation  they  set  out,  they  become,  by ' 
degrees,  fastidious  in  their  choice  of  pleasures,  lan<* 
giml  in  the  enjoyment,  yet  miserable  under  the  want 
of  it. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  there  is  a  limit  at  which 
these  pleasures  soon  arrive,  and  from  which  they  ever 
afterwards  decline.  They  are  by  necessity  of  short 
daamtion,  as  the  organs  cannot  hold  on  their  emotions 
beyond  a  certain  length  of  time;  and  if  you  endea- 
vour to  compensate  for  this  imperfection  in  their  na- 
tore  by  the  frequency  with  which  you  repeat  them^ 
you  sufier  more  than  you  gain,  by  tne  fatigue  of  the 
faculties,  and  the  diminution  of  sensibility. 

We  have  said  nothing  in  this  account,  of  the  loss  of 
opportunities  or  the  decay  of  faculties,  which,  when-* 
ever  they  happen,  leave  the  voluptuary  destitute  and 
desperate;  teased  by  desires  that  can  never  be  grati- 
iied,  and  the  memory  of  pleasures  which  must  return 
no  more. 

It  will  also  be  allowed  by  those  who  have  exp^ri- 
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«nced  it,  and  perhaps  by  those  alone,  that  [Measure 
which  is  purchased  by  the  encumbrance  of  our  fortune, 
is  purchased  too  dear;  the  pleasure  never  compen- 
sating for  the  perpetual  irritation  of  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances. 

These  pleasures,  after  all,  have  their  value;  and 
as  the  young  are  always  too  eager  in  their  pursuit  of 
them,  the  old  are  sometimes  too  remiss,  that  is,  too 
studious  of  their  ease,  to  be  at  the  pains  for  them 
which  they  really  deserve. 

Secondi«y;  Neither  does  happiness  consist  in  an  • 
exemption  from  pain,  labour,  care,  business,  suspense, 
molestation,  and  **  those  evils  which  are  without;" 
such  a  state  being  usually  attended,  not  with  ease,  but 
with  depression  of  spirits,  a  tastelessness  in  all  our 
ideas,  imaginary  anxieties,  and  the  whole  train  of 
hypochondriacal  affections. 

For  which  reason,  the  expectations  of  those  who 
retire  from  their  shops  and  countinghouses,  to  enjoy 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  leisure  and  tranquillity, 
are  seldom  answered  by  the  efiect ;  much  less  of  such 
as,  in  a  fit  of  chagrin,  shut  themselves  up  in  cloisters 
and  hermitages,  or  quit  the  world,  and  then:  stations 
in  it,  for  solitude  and  repose. 

Where  there  exists  a  known  external  cause  of  un- 
easiness, the  cause  may  be  removed,  and  the  uneasi- 
ness, will  cease.  But  those  imaginary  distresses  which 
men  feel  for  want  of  real  ones  (and  which  are  equal- 
ly tormenting,  and  so  far  equally,)  as  they  depend 
upon  no  single  or  assignable  subject  of  uneasiness, 
admit  oftentimes  of  no  application  of  relief. 

Hence  a  moderate  pain,  upon  which  the  attention 
■may  fasten  and  spend  itself,  is  to  many  a  refreshment: 
as  a  fit  of  the  gout  will  sometimes  cure  the  spleen. 
Ai)d  the  same  of  any  less  violent  agitation  of  the 
mind,  as  a  literary  controversy,  a  la^vsuit,  a  contested 
election,  and,  above  all,  gaming;  the  passion  for  which, 
in  men  of  fortune  and  liberal  minds,  is  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  on  this  principle. 

Thirdly;  Neither  does  happiness  consist  in  great- 
ness, rank,  or  elevated  station. 

Were  it  true  that  all  superiority  afforded  ples^Ore, 
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It  would  follow,  that  by  how  much  we  were  the  greater* 
that  is,  the  more  persons  we  were  superior  to,  in  th« 
same  proportion,  so  far  as  depended  upon  this  cause, 
we  should  be  the  happier;  but  so  it  is,  that  no  supe- 
riority yields  any  satisfaction,  save  that  which  wa 
possess  or  obtain  over  those  with  whom  we  immedi- 
ately compare  ourselves.  The  shepherd  perceives  no 
pleasure  in  his  superiority  over  his  dog;  the  farmer, 
in  his  superiority  over  the  shepherd;  the  lord,  in  his 
superiority  over  the  farmer;  nor  the  king,  lastly,  in 
his  superiority  over  the-  lord.  Superiority,  where 
there  is  no  competition,  is  seldom  contemplated;  what 
most  men  are  quite  unconscious- of. 

But  if  the  same  shepherd  can  run,  fight,  or  wrestle* 
better  than  the  peasants  of  his  village;  if  the  farmer 
can  show  better  cattle,  if  he  keep  a  better  horse,  or  ba 
supposed  to  have  a  longer  purse,  than  any  farmer  in 
the  hundred;  if  the  lord  have  more  interest  in  an 
election,  greater  favour  at  court,  -a  better  housed  or 
larger  estate  than  any  nobleman  in  the  country;  if 
the  king  possess  a  more  extensive  territory,  a  more 
powerfnl  fleet  or  army,  a  more  splendid  establishment, 
more  loyal  subjects,  or  more  weight  and  authority  in 
adjusting  the  affairs  of  nations,  than  any  prince  in 
Europe; — ^in  all  these  cases,  the  parties  feel  an  actual 
satisfaction  in  their  superiority. 

Now  the  conclusion  that  follows  from  hence  is  this; 
that  the  pleasures  of  ambition,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  peculiar  to  high  stations,  are  in  reality  common  to 
all  conditions.  The  farrier  who  shoes  a  horse  better* 
and  who  is  in  greater  request  for  his  skill  than  any 
man  within  ten  miles  of  him,  possesses,  for  all  that  I 
can  see,  the  delight  of  distinction  and  of  excelling,  as 
truly  and  substantially  as  the  statesman,  the  soldier, 
and  the  scholar,  who  have  filled  Europe  with  the 
reputation  of  their  wisdom,  their  valour,  or  their 
knowledge. 

No  superiority  appears  to  be  of  any  account*  but 
enperiority  over  a  rival.  This,  it  is  manifest,  may 
eztBt  wherever  rivalships  do;  and  rivalships  fall  out 
amongst  men  of  all  ranks  and  degrees.  The  object 
of  emulatioii*  the  dignity  or  magnitude  of  this  object 

▼oi..  I.  4  , 
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makes  no  diffisrenoe;  as  it  is  not  what  either  po»* 
■esses  that  constitutes  the  pleasure,  but  what  one  pos- 
sesses more  than  the  other. 

Philosophy  smiles  at  the  contempt  with  which  the 
rich  and  great  speak  of  the  petty  strifes  and  compe- 
titions of  the  poor;  not  reflecting  that  these  strifes  and 
competitions  are  just  as  reasonable  as  their  own,  and 
the  pleasures  which  success  affords,  the  same.  ^  . 

X)ur  position  is,  that  happiness  does  not  consist  in 
'greatness.  And  this  position  we  make  out  by  show- 
ing, that  even  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  greatness,  the  pleasures  of  ambition 
and  superiority,  are  in  reality  common  to  all  condi- 
tions. But  whether  the  pursuits  of  ambition  be  ever 
wise,  whether  they  contribute  more  to  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  the  pursuers,  is  a  different  question;  and 
)a  question  concerning  which  we  may  be  allowed  to 
entertain  great  doiibt.  The  pleasure  of  success  is 
exquisite;  so  also  is  the  anxiety  of  the  pursuit,  and 
the  pain  of  disappointment; — and  what  is  the  worst 
part  of  the  account,  the  pleasure  is  shortlived.  We 
soon  cease  to  look  back  upon  those  whom  we  have 
left  behind;  new  contests  are  engaged  in,  new  pros- 
pects unfold  themselves;  a  succession  of  struggles  is 
kept  up,  whilst  there  is  a  rival  left  within  the  com- 
pass of  our  views  and  profession;  and  when  there  is 
none,  tlie  pleasure  with  the  pursuit  is  at  an  end. 

II.  We  have  seen  what  happiness  does  not  consist 
in.    We  are  next  to  consider  in  what  it  does  consist. 

In  the  conduct  of  life  the  great  matter  is  to  know 
beforehand  what  will  please  us,  and  what  pleasure 
will  hold  out.  So  far  as  we  know  this,  our  choice, 
will  be  justified  by  the  event.  And  this  knowledge  is 
more  scarce  and  difficult  than  at  first  sight  it  may 
seem  to  be:  for  sometimes  pleasures,  which  are  won- 
derfully alluring  and  flattering  in  the  prospect,  turn 
out  in  the  possession  extremely  insipid;  or  do  not 
hold  out  as  we  expected:  at  other  times  pleasures 
start  up  which  never  entered  into  our  calculation; 
and  which  we  might  have  missed  of  by  not  foresee- 
ing: whence  we  nave  reason  to  believe,  that  we  ae^- 
tu&Uy  do  mifls  of  many  pleawr ea  from  the  same  causo. 
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Iwy  to  know  •♦beforehand;"  for,  after  the  experi- 
ment is  tried,  it  is  commonly  impracticable  to  retreat 
or  change;  beside  that  shifting  and  changiilg  is  apt 
to  generate  a  habit  of  restlessness,  which  is  destructive 
of  the  happiness  of  every  condition. 

By  the  reason  of  the  original  diversity  of  taste, 
capacity,  and  constitution,  observable  in  the  human 
species,  and  the  still  gereater  variety  which,habit  and 
fashion  have  introduced  in  these  particulars,  it  is 
impossible  to  propose  any  plan  of  happiness  which 
will  succeed  to  all,  or  any  method  of  life  which  is 
universally  eligible  or  practicable. 

All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  there  remains  a  pre- 
eumption  in  favour  of  those  conditions  of  life,  in  which 
men  generally  appear  most  cheerful  and  contented. 
For  mough  the  apparent  happiness  of  mankind  be 
not  always  a  true  measure  of  their  real  happiness,- it 
is  the  best  measure  we  have; 

Taking  this  for  my  guide,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  happiness  consists, 

1.  In  the  exercise  of  the  social  afiections. 

Those  persons  commonly  possess  good  spirits  who 
have  about  them  many  objects  of  affection  and  en- 
dearment, as  wife,  cluldren,  kindred,  friends.  And 
to  the  want  of  these  may  be  imputed  the  peevishness 
of  monks,  and  of  such  as  lead  a  monastic  life. 

Of  the  same  nature  with  the  indulgence  of  our  dor 
mestic  affections,  and  equally  refreshing  to  the  spirits, 
is  the  pleasure  which  results  from  acts  of  bounty  and 
beneficence,  exercised  either  in  giving  money,  or  in 
imparting,  to  those  who  want  it,  the  assistance  of  our 
skill  and  profession. 

Another  main  article  of  human  happiness  is, 

2.  The  exercise  of  our  faculties,  either  of  body  ot 
mind,  in  the  pursuit  of  some  engagmg  end. 

It  seems  to  be  true,  that  no  plenitude  of  present 
gratifications  can  make  the  possessor  happy  for  a  con- 
tinuance, unless  he  have  something  in  reserve--some- 
thing  to  hope  for,  and  look  forward  to.  This  I  con- 
clude to  be  the  case,  from  comparing  the  alacarity  and 
spirits  of  men  who  are  engaged  in  any  pursuit  which 
JDterasto  them,  with  the  dejectioniand  ennui  of  ahao^ 
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•ll,  who  ftre  either  born  to  so  much  that  they  want 
nothing  more,  or  who  have  used  up  their  satisfactione 
too  Boon,  and  drained  the  sources  of  them. 

It  is  this  intolerable  vacuity  of  mind  which  carries 
the  rich  and  great  to  the  horse  course  and  the  gaming 
jtable;  and  often  engages  them  in  contests  and  pur- 
suits, of  which  the  success  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
solicitude  and  expense  with  which  it  is  sought.  An 
decticm  for  a  disputed  borough  shall  cost  the  parties 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds  each, — to  Say  nor- 
thing of  the  anxiety,  humiliation,  and  fatigue  of  the 
canvass;  when  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons,  of 
exactly  the  same  value,  may  be  had  for  a  tenth  part 
of  the  money,  and  with  no  trouble.  I  do  not  mention 
this  to  blame  the  rich  and  great  (perhaps  they  cannot 
do  better,)  but  in  ccmfirmatiom  of  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced. 

Hope,  which  thus  appears  to  be  of  so  much  im» 
portance  to  our  happiness,  is  of  two  kinds; — where 
there  is  something  to  be  done  towards  attaining  the 
object  of  our  hope,  and  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done.  The  first  alone  is  of  any  vklue;  the  latter 
being  apt  to  corrupt  into  impatience,  having  n^ 
power  but  to  sit  still  and  wait,  which  soon  grows 
tiresome. 

The  doctrine  delivered  under  tfaas  httad  may  be 
readily  admitted;  but  how  to  provide  ourselves  with 
a  succession  of  pleasurable  engagements  is  the  diffi* 
cult^.  This  requires  two  things:  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  ends  adapted  to  our  opportunities;  and  a 
command  of  imagination,  so  as  to  be  able,  when  the 
judgment  has  made  choice  of  an  end,  to  transfbr  a 
pleasure  to  the  mecms :  af^er  which,  the  end  may  be 
forgotten  as  soon  as  we  will. 

Hence  those  pleasures  are  most  valuable,  not  which 
are  most  exquisite  in  the  fruition,  but  which  are  most 
productive  of  engagement  and  activity  in  the  pursuit. 

A  man  who  is  in  earnest  in  his  endeavours  after 
the  happiness  of  a  future  state  has,  in  this  respect,  an 
advantage  over  all  the  world;  for  he  has  constantly 
before  hu  eyes  an  object  of  supreme  unportance,  pro- 
ductive of  perpetual  engagement  and  activity,  and  of 
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which  the  ptmoit  (which  can  be  said  of  no  pmail 
besides)  lasts  him  to  his  life's  end.  Tet  even  he  must 
have  many  ends,  besides  the  far  end;  but  then  they 
will  conduct  to  that,  be  subordinate,  and  in  some  way 
or  other  capable  of  being  referred  to  that,  and  derire 
their  satisfaction,  or  an  addition  of  satisfaction,  firom 
that. 

Engagement  is  eveiy  thing:  the  more  significant^ 
however,  our  engagements  are,  the  better;'  such  as  th» 
planning  of  laws,  institutions,  manufactures,  charities, 
improvements,  public  works;  and  the  endeavouiing^ 
by  our  interest,  address,  solicitations,  and  activity,  to 
carry  them  .  into  efiect:  or,  upon  a  smaller  scale,  the 
procuring  of  a  maintainance  and  fortune  for  our  fami-> 
lies  by  a  course  of  industry  and  application  to  our 
callings,  which  forms  and  gives  motion  to  the  ccMn- 
mon  occupations  of  life;  training  up  a  child;  prose- 
cuting a  scheme  for  his  future  establishment;  mak- 
ing ourselves  masters  of  a  language  or  a  science;  im- 
proving or  managing  an  estate;  labouring  after  a 
piece  of  preferment ;  and  lastly,  any  engagement  which 
is  innocent  is  better  than  none;  as  the  writing  of  a 
book,  the  building  of  a  house,  the  laying  out  of  a  gap- 
den,  the  digging  of  a  fishpond,— «ven  the  raising  of  a 
cucumber  or  a  tulip. 

Whilst  our  minds  are  taken  up  with  the  objects  or 
bufsiness  before  us  we  are  commonly  happy,  whatever 
the  object  or  business  be;  when  the  mind  is  absent 
and  the  thoughts  are  wandering  ^o  something  els6 
than  what  is  passing  in  the  place  in  which  we  are» 
we  are  often  miserable. 

8.  Happiness  depends  upon  the  prudent  coniti- 
totion  of  the  habits. 

The  art  in  which  the  secret  of  human  happiness  in 
a  great  measure  consists,  is  to  set  the  habits  in  such  a 
manner,  that  every  change  may  be  a  change  for  the 
better.  The  habits  themselves  are  much  the  same; 
for  whatever  is  made  habitual  becomes  smooth,  and 
easy*  and  nearly  indifferent.  The  return  to  an  old 
habi^  is  likewise  easy,  whatever  the  habit  be.  There- 
fore the  advantage  is  with  those  habits  which  allow 
Iff  an  indulgence  in  the  deviation  from  them.    Tfa*. 

4» 
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hmmoufl  receiTe  no  greater  pleasures  from  their  daia- 
ties  than  the  peasant  does  from  his  bread  and  cheese; 
but  the  peasant,  whenever  he  goes  abroad,  finds  a 
feast;  whereas  the  epicure  must  be  well  entertained 
to  -  escape  disgust.  Those  who  spend  every  day  at 
cards,  and  those  who  go  every  day  to  plough,  pass 
their  time  much  alike;  intent  upon  what  they  are 
about,  wanting  nothing,  regretting  nothing,  they  are 
both  for  the  time  in  a  state  of  ease:  but  then,  what- 
ever suspends  the  occupation  of  the  cardplayer  dis- 
tresses him;  whereas  to  the  labourer  every  interrup- 
tion is  a  refreshment  r  and  this  appeals  in  the  differ- 
ent efiects  that  Sunday  produces  upon  the  two,  which 
proves  a  day  of  recreation  to  the  one,  but  a  lamenta- 
ble burden  to  the  other.  The  man  who  has  learned 
to  live  alone  feels  his  spirits  enlivened  whenever  he 
enters  into  company,  and  takes  his  leave  without 
regret;  another,  who  has  long  been  accustomed  to  a 
crowd,  or  continual  succession  of  company,  experi- 
ences in  company  no  elevation  of  spirits,  nor  any 
^eater  satisfaction  than  what  the  man  of  a  retired 
life  finds  in  his  chimney  comer.  So  far  their  condi- 
tions are  equal:  but  let  a  change  of  place,  fortune » 
or  situation  separate  the  companion  from  his  circle, 
his  visitors,  his  club,  common  room,  or  coffeehouse; 
and  the  difference  and  advantage  in  the  choice  and , 
constitution  of  the  two  habits  wSl  show  itself.  Soli- 
tude comes  to  the  one  clothed  with  melancholy;  to 
the  other  it  brings  liberty  and  quiet.  Tou  will  see 
the  one  fretful  and  restless,  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose 
of  his  time  till  the  hour  come  round  when  he  may 
forget  himself  in  bed:  the  other,  easy  and  satisfied, 
taking  up  his  book  or  his  pipe  as  soon  as  he  finds 
himself  alone;  ready  to  admit  any  little  amusement 
that  casts  up,  or  to  turn  his  hands  and  attention  to 
the  first  business  that  presents  itself;  or  content,  with- 
out either,  to  sit  still,  and  let  his  train  of  thought  glide 
indolently  through  his  brain,  without  much  use,  per- 
haps, or  pleasure^  but  without  hahkkring  afler  any 
thing  better,  or  without  irritation. — ^A  reader,  who 
has  inured  himself  to  books  of  ^science  and  argumen- 
tation, if  a  novely  a  well  written  pamphlet,  an  article 
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of  news,  a  namtive  of  a  curious  voyage,  or  a  journal 
of  a  traveller  fall  in  his  way,  sits  down  to  the  repast 
with  relish;  enjoys  his  entertainment  while  it  lasts, 
and  can  return,  when  it  is  over,  to  hirgraver  reading 
without  distaste.  Another,  with  whom  nothing  will 
go  down  but  works  of  humour  and  pleasantry,  or 
whose  curiosity  must  be  interested  by  perpetual  no- 
velty, will  consume  a  bookseller's  window  in  half  a 
forenoon;  during  which  time  he  is  rather  in  search  of 
diversion  than  diverted;  and  as  books  to  his  taste  are 
few  and  short,  and  rapidly  read  over,  the  stock  is 
soon  exhausted,  when  he  is  left  without  resource  from 
this  principal  supply  of  harmless  amusement. 

So  far  as  chrcumstancee  of  fortune  conduce  to  hap- 
piness, it  is  not  the  income  which  any  man  possesses, 
hut  the  increase  of  income  that  affords  the  pleasure. 
Two  persons,  of  whom  one  begins  with  a  hundred, 
and'  advances  his  income  to  a  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  and  the  other  sets  off  with  a  thousand,  and  dwin- 
dles down  to  a  hundred,  may,  in  the  course  of  their 
time,  have  the  receipt  and  spending  of  the  same  sum 
of  money;  yet  their  satisfaction,  so  far  as  fortune  is 
concerned  in  it,  will  be  very  different:  the  series  and 
sum  total  ofHheur  incomes  being  the  same,  it  maks  a 
wide  difference  at  which  end  they  begin. 

4.  Happiness  consists  in  health. 

By  health  I  understand,  as  well  freedom  from  bo- 
dily distempers,  as  that  tranquillity,  firmness,  and 
alacrity  of  mind,  which  we  call  good  spirits;  and 
which  may  properly  enough  be  included  in  our  notion 
of  health,  as  depending  commonly  upon  the  same 
causes^  and  yielding  to  the  same  management,  as  our 
bodily  constitution. 

Health,  in  this  sense,  is  the  one  thing  needful. 
Therefore  no  pains,  expense,  self-denial,  or  restraint 
to  which  we  subject  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  health, 
is  too  much.  Whether  it  require  us  to  relinquiBh 
hicrative  situations,  to  abstain  from  favourite  indul- 
gences, to  control  intemperate  passions,  or  undergo 
tedious  regimens;  whatever  dimcultiea  it  lays  us 
mder,  a  man,  who  pursues  his  happiness  rationally 
and  resolutely,  will  he  content  to  submit. 
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When  we  are  fai  perfect  health  and  flpirits,  we  fM 
m  ourselves  a  happiness  independent  of  any  particu- 
lar outward  gratification  whatever,  and  of  which  we 
can  give  no  account.  This  is  an  enjoyment  which 
the  Deity  has  annexed  fo  life;  and.it  probably  con- 
stitutes, in  a  great  measure,  the  happiness  of  infants 
and  bmtes,  especially  of  the  lower  and  sedentaiy  or- 
ders of  animals,  as  of  oysters,  periwinkles,  and  the 
like ;  for  which  I  have  sometimes  been  at  a  loss  to 
find  out  amusement. 

The  above  account  of  human  happiness  will  justify 
the  two  following  conclusions,  which,  although  found 
in  most  books  of  morality,  have  seldom,  I  think,  been 
supported  by  any  snfiicient  reason: — 

First,  That  happiness  is  pretty  equally  distributed 
amongst  the  different  orders  of  civil  society: 

Secondlt,  That  vice  has  no  advantage  over  virtue, 
even  with  respect  to  this  world's  happiness. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


VIRTUE. 


^  Virtue  is  *<  the  doing  good  to  fnanlgind,  in  obe- 
dienee  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  eeer- 
lofting  happiness.'* 

According  to  which  definition,  « the  good  of  man- 
kind,'* is  the  subject;  the  "  will  of  God,"  the  rule; 
and  **  everlasting  happiness,"  the  motive,  of  human 
virtue. 

.  Virtue  has  been  divided  by  some  moralists  into 
benevolence,  prudence,  fortitude,  and  temperance.. 
Benevolence  proposes  good  ends;  prudence  suggests 
the  best  means  of  attaining  them;  fortitude  enables 
us  to  encounter  the  difiiculties,  dangers,  and  discou- 
ragements which  stand  in  our  way  in  pursuit  of  these 
ends;  temperance  repels  and  overcomes  the  passions 
that  obstruct  it.  Benevolence,  for  instance,  prompts 
us  to  undertake  the  cause  of  an  oppressed  orphan; 
prudence  suggests  the  beet  means  of  going  about  it; 
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fortUude  esables  vm  to  confront  the  danger,  and  bear 
up  against  the  loss,  disgrace,  or  repulse  that  may 
attend  our  undertaking;  and  temperance  keeps  under 
the  love  of  money,  of  ease,  or  amusement  which  might 
divert  us  fiiom  it. 

Virtue  is  distinguished  by  others  into  two  branches 
ordyj  prudence  and  benevolence :  pruder^et  attentive 
to  our  own  interest;  benevolence,  to  that  of  our  fellow 
creatures:  both  directed  to  the  same  end,  the  increase 
of  happiness  in  nature;  and  taking  equal  concern  in 
the  future  as  in  the  present. 

The  four  cA&DiirAL  virtues  are  pnMien€e,/or^^ude, 
temperance,  and  justice. 

But  the  division  of  virtue,  to  which  we  are  in  mo- 
dem times  most  accustomed,  is  into  duties: — 

Towards  God;  as  piety,  reverence,  resignation, 
gratitude,  &c. 

Towards  other  men  (or  relative  duties;)  as  justice, 
diarity,  fidelity,  loyalty,  &c. 

Towards  ourselves  ;  as  chastity,  sobriety,  tempe- 
ranoe,  preservation  of  life,  care  of  health,  &c. 

More  of  these  distinctions  have  been  proposed, 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  set  dovm. 


I  shall  proceed  to  state  a  few  observations,  which 
relate  to  the  general  reguli^tion  of  hmrnm  conduct; 
unconnected  indeed  with  each  other,  but  very  wor- 
thy of  attention;  and  which  fall  as  properly  under  the 
title  of  this  chapter  as  of  any  future  one. 

1.  Mankind  act  more  from  habit  than  reflection. 

It  is  on  few  only  and  great  occasions  that  men  de- 
liberate at  all;  on  fewer  still,  that  they  institute  any 
thing  like  a  regular  inquiry  into  the  moral  rectitude 
or  depravity  of  what  they  are  about  to  do;  or  wait  for 
the  result  of  it.  We  are  for  the  most  part  determined 
at  once;  and  by  an  impulse,  which  is  the  effect  and 
energy  of  preestablished  habits.  And  this  constitu- 
tion seems  well  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  human 
life,  and  to  the  hnbecility  of  our  moral  principle.  In 
the  current  occasions  and  rapid  opportunities  of  life, 
there  is  oftentimes  little  leisure  for  reflection;  and 
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were  there  more,  a  man,  who  has  to  reason  abottt  hn 
duty,  when  the  temptation  to  transgress  it  is  npon 
him,  is  almost  sure  to  reason  himself  into  an  error. 

If  we  are  in  so  great  a'  degree  passive  under  our 
habits.  Where,  it  is  asked,  is  the  exercise  of  virtue, 
the  guiJt  of  vice,  or  any  use  of  moral  and  religious  , 
knowledge  ?  I  answer,  In  the  forming  and  contracting 
oO^^se  habits. 

And  hence  results  a  rule  of  life  of  considerable  im- 
portance, viz.  that  many  things  are  to  be  done  and 
abstained  from,  solely  for  the  sake  of  habit.  We  will 
explain  ourselves  by  an  example  or  two. — ^A  beggar, 
with  the  appearance  of  extreme  distress,  asks  our  cha- 
rity. If  we  come  to  argue  the  matter,  whether  the 
distress  be  real,  whether  it  be  not  brought  upon  him- 
self, whether  it  be  of  public  advantage  to  admit  such 
application,  whether  it  be  not  to  encourage  idleness 
and  vagrancy,  whether  it  may  not  invite  impostors  to 
our  doors,  whether  the  money  can  be  well  spared,  or 
might  not  be  better  applied;  when  these  considera- 
tions are  put  together,  it  may  appear  very  doubtful, 
whether  we  ought  or  ought  not  to  give  any  thing. 
But  when  we  reflect,  that  the  misery  before  our  eyes 
excites  our  pity,  whether  we  will  or  not;  that  it  is,  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  us  to  cultivate  this  tender- 
ness of  mind:  that  it  is  a  quality  cherished  by  indul- 
gence, and  soon  stifled  by  opposition; — ^when  this,  I 
say  is  considered,  a  wise  man  will  do  that  for  his  own 
sake  which  he  would  have  hesitated  to  do  for  the  pe- 
titioner's; he  will  give  way  to  his  compassion  rather 
than  ofler  violence  to  a  habit  of  so  much  general  use. 

A  man  of  confirmed  good  habits  will  act  in  the  same 
manner,  without  any  consideration  at  all. 

This  may  serve  for  one  instance:  another  is  the  folr 
lowing: — ^A  man  has  been  brought  up  from  his  in- 
fancy with  a  dread  of  lying.  An  occasion  presents 
itself  where,  at  the  expense  of  a  little  veracity,  he  may 
divert  his  company,  set  off  his  own  wit  with  advan- 
tage, attract  the  notice  and  engage  the  partiality  of 
all  about  him.  This  is  not  a  small  temptation.  And 
when  he  looks  at  the  other  side  of  the  question,  he 
sees  no  mischief  that  c«n  ensue  from  this  liberty,  no 
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ilander  of  any  man's  reputation,  no  prejudice  likely 
toaiise  to  any  man's  interest.  Were  there  nothing 
ibrtheT  to  be  considered,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
why  a  man  under  such  circumstances  might  not  in- 
dulge his  humour.  But  when  he  reflects  that  his 
scruples  about  lying  have  hitherto  preserved  him  free 
from  this  vice;  that  occasions  like  the  present  ^will 
return,  where  the  inducement  will  be  equally  strong, 
but  the  indulgence  much  less  imiocent;  that  his 
scruples  will  wear  away  by  a  few  transgressions,  and 
leave  him  subject  to  one  of  the  meanest  and  most 
pernicious  of  all  bad  habits, — a  habit  of  lying,  when- 
ever it  will  serve  his  turn:  when  all  this,  I  say,  is  con- 
sidered, a  wise  man  will  forego  the  present,  or  a  much 
greater  pleasure,  rather  than  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
character  so  vicious  and  contemptible. 

From  what  has  been  said  may  be  explained  also 
the  nature  of  habitual  virtue.  By  the  definition  of 
virtue,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  good  of  mankind  is  the  subject,  the 
will  of  God  the  rule,  and  everlasting  happiness  the 
motive  and  end  of  all  virtue.  Yet,  in  fact,  a  man 
shall  perform  many  an  act  of  virtue,  without  having 
either  the  good  of  mankind,  the  will  of  God,  or  ever- 
lasting happiness  in  his  thought.  How  is  this  to  be 
understood  ?  In  the  same  manner  as  that  a  man  may 
be  a  very  good  servant,  without  being  conscious,  at 
every  turn  of  a  particular  regard  to  his  master's  will, 
or  of  an  express  attention  to  his  master's  interest;  in- 
deed, your  best  old  servants  are  of  this  sort:  but  then 
he  must  have  served  for  a  length  of  time  under  the 
actual  direction  of  these  motives  to  bring  it  to  this;  in 
which  service  his  merit  and  virtue  consist. 

There  are  habits,  not  only  of  drinking,  sweariiig, 
and  lying,  and  of  some  other  things,  which  are  com- 
monly acknowledged  to  be  habits,  and  called  so ;  but 
of  every  modification  of  action,  speech,  and  thought: 
Man  is  a  bundle  of  habits. 

There  are  habits  of  industry,  attention,  vigilance, 
advertency;  of  a  prompt  obedience  to  the  judgment 
occurring,  or  of  yielding  to  the  first  impulse  of  pas- 
ao|i;  of  extending  our  views  to  the  future,  or  of  rest- 
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ing  upon  the  present;  of  apprehending,  methodizing^ 
reasoning;  of  indolence  and  dilatoriness;  of  vanity, 
self-conceit,  melancholy,  partiality;  of  fretfulness, 
suspicion,  captiousness,  censoriousness;  of  pride,  ambi- 
tion, covetousness;  of  overreaching,  intriguing,  pro- 
jecting; in  a  word,  there  is  not  a  quality  or  function, 
either  of  body  or  mind,  which  does  not  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  this  great  law  of  animated  nature. 

2.  The  Christian  Religion  hath  not  ascertained  the 
precise  quantity  of  virtue  necessary  to  salvation. 

This  has  been  made  an  objection  to  Christianity; 
but  without  reason.  For,  as  all  revelation,  however 
imparted  originally,'  must  be  transmitted  by  the  ordi- 
nary vehicle  of  language,  it  behoves  those  who  make 
,  the  objection  to  show,  that  any  form  of  words  could 
be  devised,  that  might  express  this  quantity;  or  that 
it. is  possible  to  constitute  a  standard  of  moral  attain- 
ments, accommodated  to  the  almost  infinite  diversity 
which  subsists  in  the  capacities  and  opportunities  of 
different  men. 

It  seems  most  agreeable  to  our  conceptions  of  jus- 
tice, and  is  consonant  enough  to  the  language  of 
Scripture,*  to  suppose,  that  there  are  prepared  for  us 
rewards  and  punishments,  of  all  possible  degrees, 
from  the  most  exalted  happiness  down  to  extreme 
misery:  so  that  **  our  labour  is  never  in  vain:"  what- 


*  "  He  which  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also  sparingly  ; 
and  he  which  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also  bountifully.*' 
2  Cor.  ix.  6. — "  And  that  servant  which  knew  his  Lord's 
will,  and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according  to  his 
will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes;  but  he  that  knew 
not  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes."  Luke  xii.  47,  48. — 
**  Whosoever  shall  give  you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink  in  my 
name,  because  ye  belong  to  Christ ;  verily  I  say  unto  you 
he  shall  not'  lose  his  reward  ;*'  to  wit,  intimating  that  there 
18  in  reserve  a  proportionable  reward  for  even  the  smallest 
act  of  virtue.  Mark  ix.  41. — See  also  the  parable  of  the 
pounds,  Luke  xix  16,  &c. ;  where  he  whose  pound  had  gain- 
ed ten  pounds,  was  placed  over  ten  cities ;  and  he  whose 
pound  had  gained  five  pounds,  was  placed  over  fire  cities. 
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#var  adTanoemevt  we  make  in  virtae,  we  procure  a, 
proportionable  accession  of  future  happiness;  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  everj  accumulation  of  vice  is  the 
**  treaauiing  pp  so  much  wrath  against  the  day  of 
wrath."  It  has  been  said,  that  it  can  never  be  a  just 
economy  of  Providence,  to  admit  one  part  of  mankind 
into  heaven,  and  condemn  the  other  to  hell;  since 
there  must  be  very  little  to  choose,  between  the  worst 
man  who  is  received  into  heaven,  and  the  best  who  is 
excluded.  And  how  know  we,  it  might  be  answered, 
but  that  there  may  be  as  little  to  choose  in  the  con- 
ditions ? 

Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  Scripture  morality, 
which  would  anticipate  our  subject,  the  following  gen- 
eral positions  may  be  advanced,  I  think,  with  safety. 

1.  That  a  state  of  happiness  is  not  to  be  expected 
by  those  who  are  conscious  of  no  moral  or  religious 
rule:  I  mean  those  who  cannot  with  truth  say,  that 
they  have  been  prompted  to  one  action,  or  withholden 
from  one  gratification,  by  any  regard  to  virtue  or  re- 
ligion, either  immediate  or  habitual. 

There  needs  no  other  proof  of  this,  than  the  consi- 
deration that  a  brute  would  be  as  proper  an  object  of 
reward  as  such  a  man,  and  that,  if  the  case  were  so, 
the  penal  sanctions  of  religion  could  have  no  place. 
For,  whom  would  you  punish,  if  you  make  such  a  one 
as  this  happy  ? — or  rather,  indeed,  religion  itself,  both 
natural  and  revealed,  would  cease  to  have  either  use 
or  authority. 

2.  That  a  state  of  happiness  is  not  to  be  expected 
by  those  who  reserve  to  themselves  the  habitual  prac- 
tice of  any  one  sin,  or  neglect  of  one>fcnown  duty; 

Because  no  obedience  can  proceed  upon  proper 
motives,  which  is  not  universal,  that  is,  which  is  not 
directed  to  every  conunand  of  God  alike,  as  they  all 
stand  upon  the  same  authority; 

Because  such  an  allowance  would  in  effect  amount 
to  a  toleration  of  every  vice  in  the  world; 

And  because  the  strain  of  Scripture  language  ex- 
cludes any  such  hope.  When  our  duties  are  recited, 
they  are  put  collectively,  that  is,  as  all  and  every  of 
them  required  in  the  Christian  character.    •*  Add  te 

▼oii.  X.  5 
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jom  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to 
knowledge  temperance,  and  to  temperance  patience, 
and  to  patience  godliness,  and  to  godliness  brotherly 
kindness,  and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity/'*  On 
'  the  other  hand,  when  vice9  are  enumerated,  they  are 
put  disjuncHvely,  that  is,  as  separately  and  severally 
ezcludmg  the  sinner  from  heaven.  "  JVeither  fornix 
cators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor  effeminate, 
nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  mdnkind,  nor  thieves, 
nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extor- 
tioners shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven. "t 

Those  texts  of  Scripture  which  seem  to  lean  a  con- 
trary way,  as  that  **  charity  shall  cover  the  multitude 
of  sins;'*!  that  "he  which  con verteth  a  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  way  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins;"§ 
cannot,  I  think  for  the  reasons  abovementioned,  be 
extended  to  sins  deliberately,  habitually,  and  obsti- 
nately persisted  in. 

.8.  That  a  state  of  mere  unprofitableness  will  not  go 
unpunished. 

This  is  expressly  laid  down  by  Christ,  in  the  parable 
of  the  talents,  which  sitpersedes  all  further  reasoning 
upon  the  subject.  "  Theirhe  which  bad  received  one 
talent  came,  and  said,  Lord,  I  knew  thee  that  thou  art 
an  austere  man,  reaping  where  thou  hast  not  sown', 
and  gathering  where  thou  hast  not  strawed:  and  I 
was  afraid,  and  liid  thy  talent  in  the  earth;  lo,  there 
thou  hast  that  is  thine.  His  lord  answered  and  said 
unto  him,  Thou  wicked  and  8lothfid\eervf^TiAj  thOu 
knewest  (or  knewest  thou?)  that  I  reap  where  I  sow- 
ed not,  and  gather  where  I  have  nol  sCraWed;  thou 
oughtest  thertitfite  to  have  put  n^  money  to  the.  ex- 
changers, and  then,  at  my  comuig,  I  should  have  r^eit^ 
ed  mine  own  with  usury.  Take  th^TQffvrd  #the,3a}Qpt^ 
from  him,  and  give  it  unto  him  which  Ibath  ten  talents;' 
for  unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he 
shall  have  abundance;  but  from  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath:  and 


♦  2  Pet.  i.  5,  6,  7.  t  Cor.  vi.  9, 10* 

I  1  Pet.  iF.  8.  §  Manxes,  v.  20.' 
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ea»t  ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer  darknees; 
there  shaU  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,*'* 

8.  In  eveiy  question  of  conduct,  where  one  side  is 
donbtfol,  and  the  other  side  safe,  we  are  bound  to  take 
the  safe  side. 

This  is  best  explained  by  an  instance;  and  I  know 
of  noqe  more  to  our  purpose  than  that  of  suicide. 
Suppose,  for  examples  sake,  that  it  appear  doubtful  to 
a  reasoner  upon  the  subject,  whether  he  may  lawfiiUy 
destroy  himself:  He  can  have  no  doubt,  that  it  is  law- 
ful for  him  to  let  it  alone.  Here  therefore  is  a  case, 
in  which  one  side  is  doubtful,  and  the  other  side  safe. 
By  virtue,  therefore,  of  our  rule,  he  is  bound  to  pur- 
sue the  safe  side,  that  is,  to  forbear  from  of!erin|r  vio- 
lence to  himself,  whilst  a  doubt  remains  upon  his 
mind  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  suicide. 

It  ui  prudent,  you  allow,  to  take  the  safe  side.  But 
our  observation  means  something  more.  We  assert 
that  the  artion  concerning  which  we  doubt,  whatever 
it  may  be  in  itself,  or  to  another,  would,  in  us,  whilst 
this  doubt  remains  upon  our  minds,  be  certainly  sinful. 
The  case  is  expressly  so  adjudged  by  St.  Paul,  with 
whose  authority  we  will  for  the  present  rest  contented. 
— **  I  know  and  am  persuaded  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that 
there  is  nothmg  unclean  of  itself;  but  to  him  that 
esteemeth  any  thing  to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  is  un- 
clean.  Happy  is  he  that  condemneth  not  himself  in 
that  thing  which  he  alloweth;  and  he  that  doubteth  is 
damned  {condemned)  if  he  eat,  for  whatsoever  is  not 
of  faith  (i.'e.  not  done  with  a  full  persuasion  of  the 
lawfulness  of  it)  is  sin."t 


•  Mat.  XXV.  24«  &e.  f  Rom.  ziv.  14, 22, 28. 
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THE  417Sf  Tf OK,  "  WHY  AM  I  OBLIOIB  TO  KXBV 
If  T  WOKD  ?"    COK 910E&X0. 

Wht  am  I  obliged  to  keep  my  word  ? 

BecauM  it  is  right  iars  one< — ^Becaufe  it  10  agree- 
able to  the  fitnesf  of  things,  nya  another. — ^Because 
it  ifl  conformable  to  reason  and  nature,  says  a  third— 
Because  it  is  conformable  to  truth,  says  a  fourth.— 
Because  it  ^omotes  the  public  good,  says  a  fifth.^- 
Because  it  is  required  by  the  wilTof  God,  concludes  a 
sixth. 

Upon  which  difierent  accounts  two  things  are  ob« 
servablr  ;— 

First,  that  they  all  ultimately  coincide. 

The  fitness  of  things  means  their  (Hness  to  produce 
happiness:  the  nature  of  thmgs  means  that  actual 
constitution  of  the  world,  by  which  some  things,  as 
such  and  such  actions,  {9t  example,  produce  happi- 
ness, and  others  misery:  Reason  is  tne  principle  by 
which  we  discover  or  judfe  of  this  constitution:  truth 
is  this  judgment  expressed  or  drawn  out  into  proposi- 
tions, 80  that  it  necessarily  comes  to  pass,  that  what 
promotes  the  public  happinetM,  or  happiness  on  the 
whole,  is  agreeable  to  the  fitness  of  things,  to  nature, 
to  reason,  and  to  truth:  and  such  (as  will  appear  by 
and  by)  is  the  divine  character,  that  what  promotes 
the  general  happiness  is  required  by  the  will  of  God; 
and  what  has  all  the  above  properties  nrast  needs  be 
right;  for  right  means  no  more  than  conformity  to 
the  rale  we  go  by,  whatever  that  rule  be. 
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And  this  is  the  reason  ^that  moralists  from  whatever 
different  principles  they  set  out,  commonly  meet  in 
their  conclusions;  that  is,  they  enjoin  the  same  con- 
duct, prescribe  the  same  rules  of  duty,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  deliver  upon  dubious  cases  the  same  de- 
terminations. 

SxcoKDLT,  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  answers 
all  leave  the  matter  short;  for  the  inquirer  may  turn 
round  upon  his  teacher  with  a  second  question,  in 
which  he  will  expect  to  be  satisfied,  namely,  FFAy 
am  I  obliged  to  do  what  is  right;  to  act  agreeably  to 
the  fitness  of  things;  to  conform  to  reason,  nature,  or 
truth;  to  promote  the  public  good,  or  to  obey  the 
will  of  God  ? 

The  proper  method  of  conductmg  the  inquiry  is, 
FIRST,  to  examine  what  we  mean  when  we  say  a  man 
is  obliged  to  do  any  thing;  and  then  to  show  why  he 
is  obhged  to  do  the  thing  which  we  have  proposed  as 
an  example,  namely,  "  to  keep  his  word." 


CHAPTER  11. 

WHAT  WS    MEAN  WREN  WE    SAT  A  MAN  IS 

**  obliged"  to  do  a  thing. 

A  MAN  is  said  to  be  obliged,  "  when  he  it  urged  by 
a  violent  motive,  resulting  from  the  command  of  an" 
other.'' 

First,  "  The  motive  must  be  violent."  If  a  per- 
son, who  has  done  me  some  little  service,  or  has  a 
small  place  in  his  disposal,  ask  me  upon  some  occasion 
for  my  vote,  I  may  possibly  give  it  him  from  a  motive 
of  gratitude  or  expectation:  but  I  should  hardly  say 
that  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  him;  because  the  induce- 
ment does  not  rise  high  enough.  Whereas  if  a  father 
or  a  master,  any  great  benefactor,  or  one  on  whom  my 
fortune  depends,  require  my  vote,  I  give  it  him  of 
course:  and  my  answer  to  all  who  ask  me  why  I  voted 
so  and  so  is,  that  my  father  or  my  master  obliged  me; 
that  I  had  received  so  many  favours  from,  or  had  so 
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great  a  dependence  upon  such  a  one,  that  I. was  obltg" 
ed  to  vote  as  he  direct  me. 

Second  Y,  "It  must  result  from  the  command  of 
another^'  OiSer  a  man  a  gratuity  for  doing  any  thing, 
for  seizing,  for  example,  an  offender;  he  is  not  obliged 
by  your  offer  to  do  it,  nor  would  he  say  he  is;  though 
he  may  be  induced,  persuaded,  prevailed  upon, 
tempted.  If  a  magistrate  or  the  man's  inunediate  su- 
perior command  it,  he  considers  himself  as  obliged  to 
comply,  though  possibly  he  would  lose  less  by  a  refu- 
sal in  this  case  than  in  the  former. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  words  obligation 
and  obliged  are  used  uniformly  in  this  sense,  or  always 
with  this  distinction;  nor  is  it  possible  to  tie  down 
popular  phrases, to  any  constant  signification:  but 
i^herever  the  motive  is  violent  enough,  and  coupled 
with  the  idea  of  command,  authority,  law,  or  the  will 
of  a  superior,  there,  I  take  it,  we  always  reckon  our- 
selves to  be  obliged. 

And  from  this  account  of  obligation  it  follows,  that 
we  can  be  obliged  to  nothing  but  what  we  ourselves 
are  to  gain  or  lose  something  by;  for  nothing  else 
can  be  a  "  violent  motive"  to  us.  As  we  should  not 
be  obliged  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  magistrate,,  imless 
rewards  or  punishments,  pleasure  or  pain,  somehow 
or  other,  depended  upon  our  obedience;  so  neither 
should  we,  without  the  same  reason,  be  obliged  to  do 
what  is  right,  to  practise  virtue,  or  to  obey  the  com-^ 
mands  of  God. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THB  QUESTION,   **  WHY  AM  I  OBLIGED  TO  KEEP 
MY   WORD?'*    RESUMED. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  to  be  obliged  is  "  to 
be  urged  by  a  violent  motive,  resulting  from  the  com- 
mand of  another." 

And  then  let  it  be  asked,  Why^am  I  obliged  to  keep 
nnr  word  ?  and  the  answer  will  be,  Because  I  am  "  urg- 
ed to  do  ao  by  a  violent  motive*'  (namely,  the  ex* 
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peetalion  of  bemg  after  this  life  rewarded,  if  I  do, 
or  pfoniehed  for  it,  if  I  do  not,)  "  resoltiiig  from  the 
command  of  another*'  (namely,  of  God.) 

This  soktion  gom  to  the  hottom  of  the  subject,  as 
no  fmther  question  can  reasonably  be  asked. 

Therefore,  private  happiness  is  our  motive,  and  the 
wiU  of  God  our  mie. 

When  I  first  tmned  my  thoughts  to  moral  specula- 
tions, an  air  of  mystery  seemed  to  hang  over  the 
whole  subject;  which  arose,  I  believe,  from  hence, — 
that  I  supposed,  with  many  authors  whom  I  had  read, 
that  to  be  obliged  to  do  a  thing  was  very  different 
from  hemgindueed  only  to  do  it;  and  that  the  obliga- 
tion to  practise  virtue,  to  do  what  is  right,  just,  &c. 
was  quite  another  thing,  and  of  another  kind,  than 
the  obligation  which  a  soldier  is  under  to  obey  hh 
officer,  a  servant  his  master,  or  any  of  the  civil  and 
ordioaiy  obligations  of  hmnan  life.  Whereas  from 
what  has  been  said,  it  appears'  that  moral  obligation 
is  like  all  other  obligations;  and  that  obligation  ia 
nothing  more  than  an  indif  cement  of  sufficient  strength, 
and  rraulting,  in  some  way,  from  the  command  of 
another. 

There  is  always  understood  to  be  a  difference  be- 
tween an  act  of  prudence  and  an  act  of  duty.  Thus, 
if  I  distrusted  a  man  who  owed  me  a  sum  of  money,  I 
should  reckon  it  an  act  of  prudence  to  get  another 
penon  bound  with  him;  but  I  should  hardly  call  it 
an  act  of  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
thought  a  very  unusual  and  loose  kind  of  language, 
to  say,  that,  as  I  had  made  such  a  promise,  it  waa- 
prudeni  to  perform  it;  or  that,  as  my  friend,  when  he 
went  abroad,  placed  a  box  of  jewels  in  my  hands,  it 
would  be  prudent  m  me  to  preserve  it  for  him  till  he 
returned. 

Now,  in  what,  you  will  ask,  does  the  diflerencei 
consist  ?  inasmuch  as,  according  to  our  account  of  the 
matter,  both  in  the  one  case  and  the  other,  in  acts  of 
duty  as  well  as  acts  of  prudence,  we  consider  solely 
what  we  ourselves  shall  gam  or  lose  by  the  act. 

The  difieience,  and  the  only  difference,  is  this; 
that,  in  the  one  case,  we  consider  what  we  shall  gain 
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or  lose  in  the  present  world;  in  the  other  case,  we 
consider  also  what  we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  the  worid 
to  come. 

TheV  who  would  establish  a  system  ef  morality,  in- 
dependent of  a  future  state,  most  look  out  for  some 
di&rent  idea  of  moral  obligation;  unless  they  can 
diow  that  virtue  conducts  the  possessor  to  certain  hap- 
piness in  this  life,  or  to  a  much  greater  share  of  it 
than  he  could  attain  by  a  different  .behaviour. 

To  us  there  are  two  great  questions: 

1.  Will  there  be  after  this  life  any  distribution  of 
rewards  and  punishments  at  all  ? 

2.  If  there  be,  what  actions  will  be  rewarded,  and 
Vhat  will  be  punished  ? 

The  first  question  comprises  the  credibility  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  together  with  the  presumptive 
proofs  of  a  future  retribution  from  the  light  of  nature. 
The  second  question  comprises  the  province  of  morali- 
ty. Both  questions  are  too  much  for  one  work. 
The  affirmative  therefore  of  the  first,  although  we 
confess  that  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole 
fabric  rests,  must  in  this  treatise  be  taken  for  granted. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THX  WILL  or  OOD. 

As  the  will  of  God  is  our  rule;  to  inquire  what  is 
our  duty,  or  what  we  are  obliged  to  do,  in  any  instance* 
is,  in  efect,  to  inquire  what  is  the  will  of  God  in  that 
instance  ?  which  consequently  becomes  the  whole  bu- 
siness of  morality. 

Now  there  are  two  methods  of  coming  at  the  will 
of  God  on  any  point: 

1.  By  his  express  declarations,  when  they  are  to  be 
had,  and  which  must  be  sought  for  in  Scripturf. 

2.  By  what  we  can  discover  of  his  designs  and  dis- 
positions from  his  works;  or,  as  we  usually  call  it,  the 
tight  of  nature. 
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And  here  we  may  obsenre  the  absurdity  of  sepaimt- 
ing  natural  and  revealed  religion  from  each  other. 
The  object  of  both  is  the  san)e — to  discover  the  will 
of  God)— -and,  provided  we  do  but  discover  it,  it  mat- 
ters nothing  by  what  means. 

An  ambassador,  judging  by  what  he  knows  of  his 
sovere^'s  disposition,  and  arguing  from  what  he  has 
observ^  of  his  conduct,  or  is  acquainted  with  of  his 
designs,  may  take  his  measures  in  many  cases  with 
safety,  and  presume  with  great  probability  how  his 
master  would  have  him  act  on  most  occasions  that 
arise:  but  if  he  have  his  commission  and  instructions 
in  bis  pocket,  it  would  be  strange  not  to  look  into 
them.  He  will  be  directed  by  both  rules:  when  his 
iuBtmctions  are  clear  and  positive,  there  is  an  end  to 
aU  further  deliberation  (unless  indeed  he  suspect  their 
authenticity:)  where  his  instructions  are  silent  or 
dubious,  he  will  endeavour  to  supply  or  explain  them, 
by  what  he  has  been  able  to  collect  from  other  quar- 
ters of  his  master's  general  inclination  or  intentions. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  his  fourth  Appendix  to  his  Principles 
of  Morals,  has  been  pleased  to  complain  of  the  mod- 
em scheme  of  uniting  Ethics  with  the  Christian  The- 
ology. They  who  6nd  themselves  disposed  to  joii^ 
in  this  complaint  will  do  well  to  observe  what  Mr. 
Hume  himself  has  been  able  to  make  of  morality 
without  this  union.  And  for  that  purpose  let  them 
read  the  second  part  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  above 
essay;  which  part  contains  the  practical  application 
of  the  whole  treatise,-— a  treatise  which  Mr.  Hume 
declares  to  be  "  incomparably  the  best  he  ever  wrote." 
When  they  have  read  it  over,  let  them  consider,  whe- 
ther any  motives  there  proposed  are  likely  to  be  found 
sufficient  to  withhold  men  from  the  gratification  of  lust, 
retenge,  envy,  ambition,  avarice;  or  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  these  passions.  Unless  they  rise  up  from 
this  celebrated  essay  with  stronger  impressions  upon 
their  minds  than  it  ever  left  upon  mine,  they  will  ac- 
knowledge the  necessity  of  additional  sanctions.  But 
the  necessity  of  these  sanctions  is  not  now  the  ques- 
tion. If  they  be  in  fact  estahlished,  if  the  rewards 
and  panishments  held  forth  in  the  gospel  will  actually 
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come  to  pass,  Ihey  mttst  be  considered.  Such  as 
reject  the  Christian  religion  are  to  hiake  the  best  shift . 
they  can  to  build  up  a  system,  and  lay  the  foundation 
of  morality,  without  it.  But  it  appears  to  me  a  great 
inconsistency  in  those  who  receive  Christianity,  and 
expect  something  to  come  of  it,  to  endeavour  to  keep 
all  such  expectations  out  of  si^t  in  their  reasonings 
concerning  human  duty. 

The  method  of  cbming  at  the  will  of  God,  concern- 
ing any  action,  by  the  light  of  nature,  is  to  inquire 
into  "  the  tendency  of  the  action  to  promote  or  dimi- 
nish the  general  happiness."  This  rule  proceeds  upon 
the  presumption,  that  God  Almighty  wills  and  wishes 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures;  and,  consequently,  that 
those  actions  which  promote  that  will  and  wish  must 
be  agreeable  to  him;  and  the  contrary. 

As  this  presumption  is  the  foundation  of  our  whole 
system,  it  becomes  necessary  to  explain  the  reasons 
upon  which  it  rests. 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE    DIVINE    BENEVOLEirCE. 

Whei9  God  created  the  human  species,  either  he 
wished  their  happiness,  or  he  wished  their  misery,  or 
he  was  indifferent  and  unconcerned  about  both. 

If  he  had  wished  our  misery,  he  might  have  made 
sure  of  his  purpose,  by  forming  our  senses  to  be  so 
many  sores  and  pains  to  us,  as  they  are  now  instru- 
ments of  gratification  and  enjoyment:  or  by  placing 
us  amidst  objects  so  ill  suited  to  our  perceptions,  as  to 
have  continually  offended  us,  instead  of  ministeting  to 
our  refreshment  and  delight.  He  might  have  made, 
for  example,  every  thing  we  tasted  bitter;  every 
thing  we  saw  loathsome;  every  thing  we  touched  a 
sting;  every  smell  a  stench;  and  every  sound  a  dis- 
cord. 

If  he  had  been  indifferent  about  our  happiness  or 
misery,  we  must  impute  to  our  good  fortuae  (aa  all 
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design  by  this  sopposition  is  excluded)  both  the  capa- 
city of  our  sexiBes  to  receive  pleasure,  and  the  supply 
of  external  objects  fitted  to  produce  it.  But  either  of 
these  (and  still  more  both  of  them)  being  too  much  to 
be  attributed  to  accident,  nothing  remains  but  the  first 
supposition,  that  God,  when  he  created  the  human 
species,  wished  their  happiness;  and  made  for  them 
the  provision  which  he  has  made,  with  that  view, 
and  for  that  purpose. 

The  same  argument  may  be  proposed  in  difierent 
tenns,  thus:  Contrivance  proves  design;  and  the 
predominant  tendency  of  the  contrivance  indicates 
the  disposition  of  the  designer.  The  wbrld  abounds 
with  contrivances;  and  all  the  contrivances  which  we 
are  acquainted  with  are  directed  to  beneficial  pur- 
poses. Evil,  no  doubt,  exists;  but  is  never,  that  we 
can  perceive,  the  object  of  contrivance.  Teeth  are 
contrived  to  eat,  not  to  ache;  their  aching  now  and 
then  is  incidental  to  the  contrivance,  perhaps  insepa- 
rable from  it;  or  even,  if  you  will,  let  it  be  called  a 
defect  in  the  contrivance;  but  it  is  not  the  object  of  it. 
This  is  a  distinction  which  well  deserves  to  be  attend- 
ed to.  In  describing  implements  of  husbandry,  you 
would  hardly  say  of  the  sickle,  that  it  is  made  to  cut 
the  reaper's  fingers,  though,  from  the  construction  of 
the  instrument,  and  the  manner  of  using  it,  this  mis- 
chief oflen  happens.  But  if  you  had  occasion  to 
describe  instruments  of  torture  or  execution.  This 
engine,  you  would  say,  is  to  extend -the  sinews;  this 
to  dislocate  the  joints;  this  to  break  the  bones;  this 
to  scorch  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Here  pain  and  misery 
are  the  very  objects  of  the  contrivance.  Now,  noth- 
insf  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  nature. 
We  never  discover  a  train  of  contrivance  to  bring  about 
an  evil  purpose.  No  anatomist  ever  discovered  a 
system  of  organization  calculated  to  produce  pain  and 
disease;  or,  in  explaining  the  parts  of  the  human 
body,  ever  said.  This  is  to  irritate;  this  to  inflame; 
this  duct  is  to  convey  the  gravel  to  the  kidneys;  this 
gland  to  secrete  the  humoiu:  which  forms  the  gout:  if 
by  chance  he  come  at  a  part  of  which  he  knows  not 
the  me,  the  most  he  can  say  is*  that  it  is  useless;  no 
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one  ever  smpects  that  it  is  put  there  to  incommode,  to 
annoy,  or  to  torment.  Since  then  God  hath  called 
forth  his  consummate  wisdom  to  contrive  and  provide 
for  our  happiness,  and  the  world  appears  to  have 
been  constituted  with  this  design  at  first;  so  long  as 
this  constitution  is  upholden  by  him,  we  must  in  rea- 
son suppose  the  same  design  to  continue. 

The  contemplation  of  universal  nature  rather  be- 
wilders the  mind  than  affects  it.  There  is  always  a 
bright  spot  in  the  prospect,  upon  which  the  eye  rests; 
a  single  example,  perhaps,  by  which  each  man  finds 
himself  more  convinced  than  by  all  others  put  toge- 
ther. I  seem,  for  my  own  part,  to  see  the  benevolence 
of  the  Deity  more  clearly  in  the  pleasures  of  very 
young  children,  than  in  any  thing  in  the  world.  The 
pleasiures  of  grown  persons  may  be  reckoned  partly  of 
their  own  procuring;  especially  if  there  has  been  any 
industry  or  contrivance  or  pursuit  to  come  at  them; 
or  if  they  are  founded,  like  music,  painting,  &c.  upon 
any  qualification  of  their  own  acquiring.  But  the 
pleasures  of  a  healthy  infant  are  so  manifestly  pro- 
vided for  it  by  another,  and  the  benevolence  of  the 
provision  is  so  unquestionable  that  every  child  I  see 
at  its  sport  affords  to  my  mind  a  kind  of  sensible 
evidence  of  the  finger  of  6od,^nd  of  the  disposition 
which  directs  it. 

But  the  example  which  strikes  each  man  most 
strongly  is  the  true  example  for  him:  and  hardly  two 
minds  hit  upon  the  same;  which  shows  the  abun- 
dance of  such  examples  about  us. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  God  wills  and  wishes 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  And  this  conclusion 
being  once  established,  we  are  at  liberty  to  go  on  with 
the  rule  built  upon  it,  namely,  "  that  the  method  of 
coming  at  the  will  of  God  concerning  any  action,  by 
the  light  of  nature,  is  to  inquire  into  the  tendency  of 
that  action  to  promote  or  diminish  the  general  hap* 
piness.'* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

UT^ILITT. 

So  then  actions  are  to  be  estimated  by  their  ten- 
dency.* Whatever  is  expedient  is  right.  It  is  the 
utility  o£  any  moral  rule  alone,  which  constitutes  the 
obligation  of  it. 

But  to  all  this  there  seeips  a  plain  objection,  tnz. 
that  many  actions  are  useful,  which  no  man  in  his 
senses  will  allow  to  be  right.  There  are  occasions  in 
which  the  hand  of  the  assassin  would  be  very  useful. 
The  present  possessor  of  some  great  estate  employs 
his  influence  and  fortune,  to  annoy,  corrupt,  or  oppress 
all  about  him.  His  estate  woijdd  devolve,  by  his 
death,  to  a  successor  of  an  opposite  character.  It  is 
useful,  therefore,  to  despatch  such  a  one  as  soon  as 
possible  out  of  the  way;  as  the  nighbourhood  Avill  ex- 
change thereby  a  pernicious  tyrant  for  a  wise  and 
generous  benefactor.  It  might  l^e  useful  to  rob  a 
miser,  and  give  the  money  to  the  poor;  as  the  money, 
no  doubt,  would  produce  more  happiness  by  being 
laid  out  in  food  and  clothing  for  half  a  dozen  distress- 
ed families,  than  by  continuing  locked  up  in  a  miser's 
chest.  It  may  be  useful  to  get  possession  of  a  place, 
a  piece  of  preferment,  or  of  a  seat  in  Parliament,  by 
bribery  or  false  swearing:  as  by  means  of  them  we 
may  serve  the  public  more  effectually  than  in  our 
private  station.  What  then  shall  we  say  ?  Must  we 
admit  these  actions  to  be  right,  which  would  be  to 


*  Actions  in  the  abstract  are  right  or  wrong,  according  to 
their  tendency;  the  a^ent  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  according 
to  his  design.  Thus,  if  the  question  be.  Whether  relieving 
common  beegars  be  right  or  wrong  1  vee  inquire  into  the 
tendency  of  such  a  conduct  to  the  public  advantage  or  in- 
convenience.  If  the  question  be.  Whether  a  man  remarka- 
ble for  this  sort  of  bounty  is  to  be  esteemed  virtuous  for  that 
reason  1  we  inquire  into  his  dengn,  whether  his  liberality 
sprang  from  charity  or  from  ostentation  1  It  is  evident  that 
oar  concern  is  with  actions  in  the  abstract. 

vox..  I.  6 
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justify  assassination,  plunder,  and  perjury;  or  must 
we  give  up  our  principle,  that  the  criterion  of  right  is 
utility  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  either. 

The  true  answer  is  this;  that  these  actions,  after 
all,  are  not  useful,  and  for  that  reason,  and  that  alone, 
are  not  right. 

,  To  see  this  point  perfectly,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  bad  consequences  of  actions  are  twofold,  par^ 
ticular  and  general. 

The  particular  bad  consequences  of  an  action  is 
the  mischief  which  that  single  action  directly  and 
immediately  occasions. 

The  general  bad  consequence  is  the  violation  of 
some  necessary  or  useful  general  rule. 

Thus,  the  particular  bad  consequence  of  the  assas- 
Pination  above  described  is  the  fright  and  pain  which 
the  deceased  underwent ;  the  loss  he  suffered  of  life,  , 
which  is  as  valuable  to  a  bad  man  as  to  a  good  one,  ' 
or  more  so;  the  prejudice  and  affliction  of  which  his 
death  was  the  occasion,  to  his  family,  friends,  and 
dependants. 

The  general  bad  consequence  is  the  violation  of 
this  necessary  general  rule,  that  no  man  be  put  .to 
death  for  his  crimes  but  by  public  authority. 

Although,  therefore,  such  an  action  have  Ho  parti- 
cular bad  consequences,  or  greater  particular  good 
consequences  yet  it  is  not  useful,  by  reason  of  the 
general  consequence,  wh\ch  is  of  more  importance, 
and  which  is  evil.  And  the  same  of  the  other  two 
instances,  and  of  a  million  more  which  might  be 
mentioned. 

But  as  this  solution  supposes  that  the  moral  govem-> 
ment  of  the  world  must  proceed  by  general  rules,  it 
remains  that  we  show  the  necessity  of  this. 


jracafffiTT  or  gehkbax.  &ttl». 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THX   NKCCStITT   OF    OXNERAL    RTTLXB. 

Tov  cannot  pennit  one  action  and  forbid  another 
without  showing  a  difference  between  them.  Conse- 
quently, the  same  sort  of  actions  must  be  generally 
pennitted  or  generally  forbidden.  Where,  therefore, 
the  general  permission  of  t^m  would  bo  pernicious, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  lay  down  and  support  the  rule 
which  generally  forbids  them. 

Thus,  to  return  once  more  to  the  case  of  the  assas- 
sin. The  assassin  knocked  the  rich  villain  on  the 
head,'  because  he  thought  him  better  out  of  the  way 
than  in  it.  If  you  allow  this  excuse  in  the  present 
instance,  you  must  allow  it  to  all  who  act  in  the  same 
manner  and  from  the  same  motive;  that  is,  you  must 
allow  every  man  to  kill  any  one  he  meets  whom  he 
thinka  noxious  or  useless;  which,  in  the  event,  would 
be  to  commit  every  man's  life  and  safety  to  the 
spleen,  fury,  and  fanaticism  of  his  neighbour; — a 
dispoeition  of  affairs  which  would  soon  fill  the  world 
with  misery  and  confusion;  and  ere  long  put  an  end 
to  human  society,  if  not  to  the  human  species.   . . 

The  necessity  of  general  rules  in  human  govern- 
ment is  apparent:  but  whether  the  same  necessity 
subsist  in  the  Divine  economy,  in  that  distribution  of 
rewards,  and  punishments  to  which  a  moral^t  looks 
forward,  may  be  doubted. 

I  answer,  that  general  rules  are  necessary  to  every 
moral  government:  and  by  moral  government  I  mean 
tavy  dispensation  whose  object  is  to  influence  the  con- 
duct of  I'easonable  creatures. 

For  if,  of  two  actions  perfectly  similar,  one  be 
punished,  and  the  other  be  rewarded  or  forgiven, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  rejecting  general  rules, 
the  subjects  of  such  a  dispensation  would  no  longer 
know  either  what  to  expect  or  how  to  act.  Rewards 
and  punishments  would  cease  to  be  such — would  be- 
come accidents.  Like  the  stroke  of  a  thunderbolt, 
or  the  discovery  of  a  mine,  like  a  blank  or  a  benefit 
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ticket  in  a  lottery,  they  would  occaaion  pain  or  plea- 
sure when  they  happened;  but,  following  in  no  known 
order,  from  any  particular  course  of  action,  they 
could  have  no  previous  influence  or  effect  upon  the 
conduct. 

An  attention  to  general  rules,  therefore,  is  included 
in  the  very  idea  of  reward  and  punishment.  Con- 
sequently, whatever  reason  there  is  to  expect  future 
reward  and  punishment  at  the  hand  of  God,  there  is 
the  same  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  proceed  in  the 
distribution  of  it  by  general  rules. 


Before  we  prosecute  the  consideration  of  general 
consequences  any  further,  it  may  be  proper  to  antici- 
pate a  reflection,  which  will  be  apt  enough  to  suggest 
itself  in  the  progress  of  our  argument. 

As  the  general  consequence  of  an  action,  upon 
which  so  much  of  the  guilt  of  a  bad  action  depends, 
consists  in  the  example ;  it  should  seem  that  if  the 
action  be  done  with  perfect  secrecy,  so  as  to  furnish 
no  bad  example,  that  part  of  the  guilt  drops  off.  In 
the  case  of  suicide,  for  instance,  if  a  man  can  so 
manage  matters,  as  to  take  away  his  own  life  without 
being  known  or  suspected  to  have  done  so,  he  is  not 
chargeable  with  any  mischief  from  the  example;  nor 
does  his  punishment  seem  necessary,  in  order  to  save 
the  authority  of  any  general  rule. 

In  the  first  place,  those  who  reason  in  this  manner 
do  not  observe  that  they  are  setting  up  a  general 
rule,  of  all  others  the  least  to  be  endured;  namely, 
that  secrecy,  whenever  secrecy  is  practicable,  will 
justify  any  action. 

Were  such  a  rule  admitted,  for  instance  in  the  case 
above  produced;  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  peo- 
ple would  be  disappearing  perpetually  ? 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  wish  them  to  be  well 
satisfied  about .  the  points  proposed  in  the  following 
queries : 

1.  Whether  the  Scriptures  do  iibt  teach  us  to  ex- 
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pect  that,  at  the  general  jud^ent  of  the  world,  the 
most  secret  actions  will  be  brought  to  light  ^ 

2.  For  what  purpose  can  this  be,  but  to  make  them 
the  objects  of  reward  and  punishment  ? 

8.  Whether,  being  so  brought  to  light,  they  will 
not  fall  under  the  operation  of  those  eqiuil  and  impar- 
tial rules,  by  which  God  will  deal  with  hip  creatures  ? 

Thej  will  then  become  examples,  whatever  they  be 
now;  and  require^  the  same  treatment  from  the  judge 
and  goyemor  of  the  moral  world,  as  if  they  had  been 
detected  from  the  first. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

TB>  COHSlDSAATIOir    OF  OCHXRAL   CONSSaVEZf- 
CX8  PURSlTEp. 

Thx  general  consequence  of  any  action  may  be  esti- 
mated, by  asking  what  would  be  the  consequence,  if 
the  same  sort  of  actions  were  generally  permitted.-— 
But  suppose  they  were,  and  a  thousand  such  actions 
perpetrated  under  this  permission;  is  it  just  to  charge 
a  smgle  action  with  the  collected  guilt  and  mischief 
of  the  whole  thousand  ?  I  answer,  that  the  reason  for 
{ffohibiting  and  punishing  an  action  (and  this  reason 
may  be  cidled  the  guiU  of  the  action,  if  yoii  please) 
will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  whole  mischief 
that  would  arise  from  the  general  impunity  and  tole- 
ration of  actions  of  the  same  sort. 

"  Whatever  is  expedient  is  right.**  ^  But  then,  it 
must  be  expedient  on  the  whole,  at  the  long  run,  in 
all  its  effects  collateral  and  remote,  as  well  as  in  those 


*  "  In  'the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  seicrets  of  men 
by  Jesus  Christ.**  Rom.  li.  16.—**  Judge  nothing  before 
the  time,  until  the  Lord  come,  who  will  bring  to  light  the 
bidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  the  coun* 
sels  of  the  heart.**    1  Cor.  iv.  6. 
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which  are  iminediate  and  direct;  aa  it  is  obvionfl,  that, 
in  computing  consequences,  it  makes  no  difference  in 
what  way  or  at  what  distance  they  ensue. 

To  impress  this  doctrine  on  the  minds  of  young 
readersi-  and  to  teach  them  to  extend  their  viewsr  be- 
yond the  immediate  mischief  of  a  crime,  I  shall  here 
subjoin  a  string  of  instances,  in  which  the  particular 
consequences  is  comparatively  insignificant;  and  where 
the  malignity  of  the  crime,  and  the  severity  with 
which  human  laws  pursue  it,  is  almost  entirely  found- 
ed upon  the  general  consequence. 

The  particular  consequence  of  coining^  is  the  loss 
of  a  guinea  or  of  half  a  guinea  to  the  person  who 
receives  the  counterfeit  money:  the  general  conse- 
quence (by  which  I  mean  the  consequence  that  would 
ensue,  if  the  same  practice  were  generally  permitted) 
.  is  to  abolish  the  use  of  money. 

>  The  particular  consequence  of  forgery  is  a  damage 
of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  to  the  man  who  accepts 
the  forged  bill:  the  general  consequence  is  the  stop- 
page of  paper  currency. 

The  particular  consequence  of  sheep-stealing,  or 
horse-stealing  is  a  loss  to  the  owner,  to  the  amount 
of  the  value  of  the  sheep  or  horse  stolen:  the  general 
consequence  is  that  the  land  could  not  be  occupied, 
nor  the  market  supplied  with  this  kind  of  stock. 

The  particular  consequence  of  breaking  into  a 
house  empty  of  inhabitants  is  the  los^of  a  pair  of 
silver  candlesticks  or  a  few  spoons:  the  general  con- 
sequence is  that  nobody  could  leave  their  house 
empty. 

The  particular  consequence  of  smuggling  may  be  a 
deduction  from  the  national  fund  too  minute  for  com- 
putation: the  general  consequence  is  the  destruction 
of  one  entire  branch  of  public  revenue;  a  propor- 
tionable increase  of  the  burden  upon  other  branches; 
and  the  ruin  of  all  fair  and  open  trade  in  the  article 
smuggled. 

The  particular  consequence  of  an  ofEcer^s  breaking 
his  parole  is  the  loss  of  a  prisoner,  who  was  possibly 
not  worth  keeping:  the  general  consequence  is  thmt 
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Una  mitigation  of  captiyity  would  be  mfuMd  to  all- 
others. 

And  what  proves  incoBtestably  the  superior  impor- 
tance of  general  consequences  is  that  crimes  axe  the 
same,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  thou^  the 
particular  consequence  be  very  different.  The  crime 
and  fate  of  the  house-breaker  is  the  same,  whether 
his  booty  be  five  pounds  or  fifty.  And  the  reasen  ie 
that  the  general  consequence  is  the  same. 

The  want  of  this  distinction  between  particular  and 
general  consequences,  or  rather,  the  not  sufficiently 
attending  to  the  latter,  is  the  cause  of  that  perplexity 
which  we  meet  with  in  ancient  moralists.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  were  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  pro- 
nouncing actions  good  or  e\i],  without  regard  to  the 
good  or  evi(  they  produced.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  startled  at  the  conclusion  to  which  a  steady 
adherence  te  consequences  seemed  sometimes  to  con- 
duct them.  To  relieve  this  difficulty  they  contrived 
the  TO  ir^unf  or  the  honestum^  by  which  terms  they 
meant  to  constitute  a  measure  of  right,  distinct  from 
utility.  Whilst  the  utile  served  them,  that  is,  whilst 
it  corresponded  with  their  habitual  notions  of  the 
rectitude  of  actions,  they  went  by  tf.  When  they 
fell  in  with  such  cases  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
sixth  chapter,  they  took  leave  of  their  guide,  and 
resorted  to  the  honestwn.  The  oply  account  they 
could  give  cf  the  matter  was,  that  these,  actions  might 
be  useful;  but,  because  they  were  not  at  the  same 
time  honesta,  they  were  by  no  means  to  be  deemed 
just  or  right. 

From  the  principles  delivered  in  this  and  the  two 
preceding  chapters,  a  maxim  may  be  explained,  which 
19  in  every  man's  mOuth,  and  in  most  men's  without 
meaning,  mz.  "  not  to  do  evil,  that  good  may  come;*' 
that  is,  let  us  not  violate  a  general  rule  fbr  the  sake 
of  any  particular  good  consequence  we  may  expect: 
which  is  for  the  most  part  a  salutary  caution,  the  ad- 
vantage seldom  compensating  for  the  violation  of  the 
mle.  Strictly  speaking,  that  cannot  be  *'  evil^'  from 
which  "  good  comes;"  but  in  this  way,  and  with  ft 
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Tiew  to  the  distinction  between  partitnilar  and  general 
consequences,  it  may. 

We  will  conclude  this  object  of  consequences  yrith 
the  following  reflection.  A  man  may  imagine,  that 
any  action  of  his,  with  respect  to  the  public,  must  be 
inconsiderable:  so  also  is  the  agent.  If  his  crime 
produce  but  a  small  efiect  upon  the  universal  interest, 
his  punishment  or  destruction  bears  a  small  propoiu 
tion  to  the  sum  of  happiness  and  misery  in  the  creai> 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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Right  and  obligation  are  reciprocal;  that  is,  where- 
ever  there  is  a  right  in  one  person,  there  is  a  corres- 
ponding obligation  upon  others.  If  one  man  has  a  ^ 
**  right'*  to  an  estate;  others  are  **  obliged"  to  abstain 
from  it: — ^If  parents  have  a  *'  right"  to  reverence  from 
their  children;  children  are  "obliged"  to  reyerence 
their  parents; — and  so  in  all  other  instances. 

Now,  because  moral  obligation  depends  as  we  have 
seen,  upon  the  will  of  Grod;  rights  which  is  correla- 
tive to  it,  must  depend  upon  the  same.  Right  there- 
fore  signifies  consistency  with  the  will  of  God, 

But  if  the  Divine  will  determine  the  distinction  of 
right  and  wrong,  what  else  is  it  but  an  identical  pro* 
position,  to  say  of  God,  that  he  acts  right!  or  how 
IS  it  possible  to  conceive  even  that  he  should  act 
wrongl  Tet  these  assertions  are  intelligible  and  sigw 
nificant.  The  case  is  this:  By  virtue  of  the  two 
principles,  that  God  wills  the  happiness  of  his  crea^ 
/tures,  and  that  the  will  of  God  is  the  measure  of  right 
and  wrong,  we  arrive  at  certain  conclusions;  which 
conclusions  become  rules;  and  we  soon  learn  to  pro- 
nounce actions  right  or  wrong,  according  as  they 
agree  or  disagree  with  our  rules,  without  looking  any 
further:  and  when  the  habit  is  once  establish^  of 
•topping  at  the  rulee,  we  can  go  baek  and  compare 
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with  these  rules  even  the  Divine  conduct  itself,  and 
yet  it  may  be  trae  (only  not  observed  by  us  at  the 
time)  that  the  mles  themselves  are  deduced  from  the 
Divine  will. 

Right  is  a  quality  of  persons  or  of  actions. 

Of  persons;  as  when  we  say,  such  a  one  has  a 
*« right*' to  this  estate;  parents  have  a  "right"  to 
reverence  from  their  children;  the  king  to  allegiance 
from  his  subjects;  masters  have  a  "  right"  to  their 
servants'  labour;  a  man  has  not  a  **  right"  over  his 
own  life. 

Of  actions;  as  in  such  expressions  as  the  following: 
it  is  "  right"  to  punish  murder  with  death;  his  be- 
haviour on  that  occasion  was  **  right;"  it  is  not  *'  right" 
to  send  an  unfortunate  debtor  to  gaol;  he  did  or 
acted  **  right,"  who  gave  up  his  place,  rather  than 
▼ote  against  his  judgment. 

In  this  latter  set  of  expressions,  you  may  substitute 
the  de6mtion  of  right  above  given  for  the  term  itself; 
e.  g.  it  is  **  consistent  with  the  will  of  God"  to  punish 
mmder  with  death; — his  behaviour  on  that  occasion 
was  "  consistent  with  the  will  of  God;" — ^it  is  not 
'  **  consistent  with  the  will  of  God"  to  send  an  unfor* 
tunate  debtor  to  gaol; — ^he  did,  or  acted,  "  consis- 
tently with  the  will  of  God,",  who  gave  up  his  place 
rather  than  vote  against  his  judgment. 

In  the  former  set,  you  must  vary  the  construction  a 
little,  when  you  introduce  the  definition  instead  of  the 
tenn.  Such  a  one  has  a  **  right"  to  this  estate;  that 
is,  it  is  **  consistent  with  the  will  of  God"  that  such  a 
one  should%aveit; — ^parents  have  a  '*  right"  to  reve-. 
rence  from  their  children;  that  is,  it  is  "consistent 
with  the  will  of  God"  that  children  should  reverence 
their  parents; — and  the  same  of  the  rest. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  RIGHTS. 

Rights,  when  appliod  to  persons,  are 
Natural  or  adventitious: 


19  9twniom  or  biohtiu 

Alienable  or  imabenable: 
Perfect  or  imperfect. 

1.  Rights  are  natural  or  adventitious. 

Natural  rights  are  such  as  would  belong  to  man, 
although  there  subsisted  in  the  world  no  civil  govern- 
ment whatever. 

Adventitious  rights  are  such  as  would  not. 

J^atural  rights  are  a  man's  right  to  his  life,  limbs^ 
and  liberty;  ms  right  to  the  produce  of  his  personal 
laboui ;  to  the  use,  in  common  with  others,  of  air, 
light,  water.  If  a  thousand  different  persons,  from  a 
thousand  different  comers  of  the  world,  were  cast 
together  upon  a  desert  island,  they  would  from  the 
first  be  every  one  entitled  to  these  rights. 

JldvenHtiaua  rights'  are  the  right  of  a  king  over 
his  subjects;  of  a  general  over  his  soldiers;  of  a  judge 
over  the  life  and  liberty  cf  a  prisoner;  aright  to  elect 
or  appoint  magistrates,  to  impose  taxes,  decide  dis- 
putes, direct  the  descent  ox  disposition  of  property;  a 
right,  in  a  word,  in  any  one  man,  or  particular  body 
of  men,  to  make  laws  and  regulations  for  the  rest. 
For  none  of  these  rights  would  exist  in  the  newly  in- 
habited island. 

And  here  it  will  be  asked,  how  adventitious  rights 
are  created;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  how  any 
new  rights  can  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  civil 
society  ?  as  rights  of  all  kinds,  we  remember,  depend 
.  upon  the  will  of  God,  and  civil  society  is  but  the  or- 
dinance and  institution  of  man.  For  the  solution  of 
this  difficulty,  we  must  return  to  our  first  principles 
God  wills  the  happiness  of  mankind;  and  the  exists 
ence  of  civil  society,  as  conducive  to  that  happiness. 
Consequently,  many  things,  which  are  useful  for  the 
support  of  civil  society  in  general,  or  for  the  conduct 
and  conservation  of  particular  societies  already  esta- 
blished, are,  for  that  reason, ''  consistent  with  the  will 
of  God,"  or  "  right,"  which,  without  that  reason,  t.  e. 
without  the  establishment  of  civil  society,  would  not 
have  been  so. 

From  whence  also  it  appears,  that  adventitious 
lights,  though  immediately  derived  from  human  ap- 
pointment, are  not,  for  that  reason,  lees  sacred  thsA 


mtonl  xiglitfly  nor  tlie  obligation  to  respect  them  leti 
oogient.  They  both  ultimately  rely  upon  the  same 
authority — the  will  of  God.  Such  a  man  claime  a 
right  to  a  particular  estate.  He  can  show,  it  is  true, 
nothing  for  his  right,  but  a  rule  of  the  civil  commu- 
nity to  which  he  belongs;  and  this  rule  may  be  arbi- 
trary, capricious,  and  absurd.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  there  would  be  the  same  sin  in  dispossessing  the 
man  of  his  estate  by  craft  or  violence,  as  if  it  had 
been  assigned  to  him,  like  the  partition  of  the  countiy 
amongst  the  twelve  tribes,  by  the  immediate  designa- 
tion and  appointment  of  Heaven. 

2.  Rights  are  alienable  or  unalienable. 

Which  tenns  explain  themselves. 

The  right  we  have  to  most  of  those  things  which  we 
call  property,  as  houses,  lands,  money,  &c.  is  alienable. 

The  right  of  a  prince  over  his  people,  of  a  husband 
over  his  wife,  of  a  master  over  his  servant,  is  gene- 
rally and  naturally  unalienable. 

The  distinction  depends  upon  the  mode  of  acqnir- 
.ng  the  light.  If  the  right  originate  from  a  contract, 
and  be  limited  to  the  person  by  the  express  terms  of 
the  contract,  or  by  the  common  interpretation  of  such 
contracts  (whicb  is  equivalent  to  an  express  stipula- 
tion,) or  by  a  perianal  condition  annexed  to  the  right; 
then  it  is  unalienable.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  aliena- 
ble. 

The  right  to  civil  liberty  is  alienable;  though  in 
the  vehemence  of  men's  zeal  for  it,  and  the  language 
of  some  political  remonstrances,  it  has  often  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  unalienable  right.  The  true  reason 
why  mankind  hold  in  detestation  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  sold  their  liberty  to  a  tyrant  is,  that,  toge- 
ther  with  their  own,  they  sold  commonly,  or  endan- 
gered, the  liberty  of  others;  which  certainly  they  had 
no  right  to  dispose  of. 

8.  Rights  are  perfect  or  imperfect. 

Perfect  rights  may  be  asserted  by  force,  or,  what  in 
civil  society  comes  into  the  place  of  private  force,  by 
course  of  law. 

Imperfect  rights  may  not. 

Examples  of  perfect  rights.— -A  man's  right  to  his 
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]ife«  ptnon,  liouse;  for,  if  these  be  attacked,  he  may 
xepel  >  the  attack  by  instant  violence,  or  punish  the 
aggressor  by  law:  a  man's  right  to  his  estate,  fumi- 
tore,  clothes,  money,  and  to  all  ordinary  articles  of 
property;  for,  if  they  be  injuriously,  taken  from  him, 
he  may  compel  the  author  of  the  injury  to  make  resti 
tution  or  satisfaction.  n 

Examples  of  imperfect  rights. — ^In  elections  or  ap- 
pointments to  offices,  where  the  qualifications  are  pre- 
scribed, the  best  qualified  candidate  has  a  right  to 
success;  yet,  if  be  be  rejected,  he  has  no  remedy. 
He  can  neither  seize  the  office  by  force,  nor  obtain 
redress  at  law:  his  right  therefore  is  imperfect.  A 
poor  neighbour  has  a  right  to  relief;  yet  if  it  be 
refused  lum,  he  must  not  extort  it.  A  benefactor  has 
a  right  to  returns  of  gratitude  from  the  person  he  has 
obl^d;  yet,  if  he  meet  with  none,  he  must  acquiesce. 
Children  have  a  right  to  affection  and  education  from 
their  parents;  and  parents,  on  theif  part,  to  duty  and 
reverence  from  their  children:  ^ret  if  these  rights  be 
on  either  side  withholden,  there  is  no  compulsion  by 
which  they  can  be  enforced. 

It  may  be  at  first  view  difficult  to  apprehend  how  a 
person  should  have  a  right  to  a  thing,  and  yet  have 
no  right  to  use  the  means  necessary  to  obtain  it.  This 
difficulty,  lij^e  most  others  in  morality,  is  resolvable 
into  the  necessity  of  general  rules.  The  reader  recol- 
lects, that  a  person  is  said  to  have  a  **  right"  to  a 
thing,  when  it  is  **  consistent  with  the  will  of  God" 
that  he  should  possess  it.  So  that  the  question  is 
reduced  to  this:  How  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  should 
be  consistent  with  the  will  of  Gk>d  that  a  person  should 
possess  i  thing,  and  yet  not  be  consistent  with  the 
same  will  that  he  should  use  force  to  obtain  it?  The 
answer  is,  that  by  reason  of  the  indeterminateness, 
either  of  the  object,  or  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
right,  the  permission  of  force  in  this  case  would,  in  its 
consequence,  lead  to  the  permission  of  force  in  other 
cases,  where  there  existed  no  right  at  all.  The  can- 
didate above  described  has,  no  doubt,  a  right  to  sue- 
oess;  but  his  right  depends  upon  his  qualifications, 
fcr  instiiiett  upon  his  eenparative  viitiM/ltaming, 
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Sic:  there  most  be  Bomebody  therefore  to  eompare 
them.  The  ezistenoe,  degree,  and  respectWe  import* 
ence  of  these  quahficatioiu  are  all  indeterminatet 
there  mint  be  somebody  therefore  to  detennme  them. 
To  allow  the  candkkte  to  demand  success  by  force  ie 
to  make  him  the  judge  of  his  own  qualifications.  You 
cannot  do  this  but  you  must  make  all  other  candidates 
the  same;  which  would  open  a  door  to  demands  with-^ 
oat  number,  reason,  or  right.  In  like  manner,  a  poor 
man  has  a  right  to  relief  from  the  rich;  but  the  mode, 
season,  and  quantum  of  that  relief,  who  shall  con- 
tribute to  it,  or  how  much,  are  not  ascertained.  Yet 
these  points  must  be  ascertafned,  hefote  e  claim  to 
relief  can  be  prosecuted  by  force.  For,  to  allow  the 
poor  to  ascertain  them  for  themselyes  would  be  to 
expose  property  to  so  many  of  these  claims,  that  it 
would  lose  its  value,  or  rather  its  nature ;  that  is,  cease 
indeed  to  be  property.  The  same  observation  holds 
of  ail  other  cases  of  imperfect  rights;  not  to  mention 
that,  in  the  instances  of  gratitude,  aiS»ction>  reverenoe, 
and  the  like,  force  is  excluded  by  the  very  idea  of  the 
duty,  -which  must  be  voluntary,  or  cannot  exist  at  all. 

Wherever  the  right  is  imp^ect,  the  corresponding 
obligation  is  so  too.  I  am  obliged  to  prefer  the  best 
candidate,  to  relieve  the  poor,  be  grateful  to  my  bene- 
factors, take  care  of  my  children,  and  reverence  my 
parents;  but  in  all  these  cases  my  obligation,  like 
their  right,  is  imperfect. 

I  call  these  obligations  "  imperfect,"  in  conformity 
to  the  established  language  of  writers  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  term,  however,  seems  ill  chosen,  on  this 
accoimt,  that  it  leads  many  to  imagine  that  there  is 
leas  guilt  in  the  violation  of  an  imperfect  obligation 
than  of  a  perfect  one ;  which  is  a  groundless  notion. 
For  an  obligation  being  perfect  or  imperfect,  deter- 
mines only  whether  violence  may  or  may  not  be  em- 
ployed to  enforce  it;  and  determines  nothing  else. 
The  degree  of  guilt  incurred  by  violating  the  obliga- 
tion is  a  different  thing,  and  is  determined  by  circum- 
ptances  altogether  independent  of  this  distinction.  A 
man  who  by  a  partial,  prejudiced,  or  corrupt  vote,  dis- 
appoints a  worthy  candidate  of  a  station  in  life,  upon 
vot.  I.  *^ 
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whieh  his  hopes,  possibly,  or  livelihood,  depended, 
.  and  who  thereby  g^evously  discountges  merit  and 
emulation  in  others,  eonunits,  I  am  persoaded,  a  much 
greater  crime  than  if  he  filched  a  book  out  of  a  library, 
or  picked  a  pocket  of  a  handkerchief;  though  in  the 
one  ease  he  violates  only  an  imperfect  right,  in  the 
other  a  perfect  one. 

As  positive  precepts  are  often  indeterminate  in  their 
extent,  and  as  the  mdeterminateness  of  an  obligati<m 
isthatwhiqh  makes  it  imperfect;  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  pontive  precepts  commonly  produce  an  imperfect 
obligation. 

Negative  precepts  or  prohibitions,  being  generally 
precise,  constitute  accordingly  perfect  obligations. 

The  6fth  commandment  is  positive,  and  the  duty 
which  results  from  it  is  imperfect. 

The  sixth  commandment  is  negative,  and  imposes 
a  perfect  obligation. 

Religion  and  virtue  find  their  principal  exercise 
among  the  imperfect  obligations;  the  laws  of  civil  so- 
ciety taking  pretty  good  care  of  the  rest. 


CHAPTER   XL 

THE  OBNXRAI.  RIGHTS  OF  MANKIND. 

Bt  the  General  Rights  of  Mankind,  I  mean  the 
rights  which,  belong  to  the  species  collectively;  the 
original  stock,  as  I  may  say,  which  they  have  since 
distributed  ainong  themselves. 

These  are, 

1.  A  right  to  the  fruits  or  vegetable  produce  of  the 
earth. 

The  insensible  parts  of  the  creation  are  incapable 
of  injury;  and  it  is  nugatory  to  inquire  into  the  riglit, 
'  where  the  use  can  be  attended  with  no  injury.  But  it 
may  be  worth  observing,  for  the  sake  of  an  inference 
which  will  appear  below,  that  as  God  had  created  us 
with  a  want  and  desire  of  food,  and  provided  things 
suited  by  their  nature  to  sustain  ana  satisfy  us,  we 
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may  fairly  presume,  that  he  intended  we  should  apply 
these  things  to  that  purpose. 

2.  A  right  to  the  flesh  of  animals. 

This  is  a  very  different  claim  from  the  fonner. 
Some  excuse  seems  necessary  for  the  pain  and  loss 
which  we  occasion  to  hrutes,  by  restraining  them  of 
their  liberty,  mutilating  their  bodies,  and,  at  last, 
putting  an  end  to  their  lives  (which  we  suppose  to  be 
the  whole  of  their  existence,)  for  our  pleasure  or  con- 
veniency. 

The  reasons  alleged  in  vindication  of  Ihis  practice 
are  the  following:  that  the  several  species  of  brutes 
being  created  to  pr^y  upon  one  another,  affords  a  kind 
of  analogy  to  prove  that  the  human  species  were  in- 
tended to  feed  upon  them;  that,  if  let  alone,  they 
would  oveiTun  the  earth,  and  exclude  mankind  from 
the  occupation  of  it;  that  they  are  requited  for  what 
they  suiler  at  our  hands,  by  our  care  and  protection. 

Upon  which  reasons  I  would  observe,  that  the 
tmalogy  contended  for  is  extremely  lame;  since  brutes 
have  no  power  to  support  life  by  any  other  means, 
and  since  we  have;  for  the  whole  human  species 
might  sttbeist  entirely  npon  fruit,  pulse,  herbs,  and 
roots,  as  many  tribes  of  Hindoos  actually  do.  The 
two  other  reasons  may  be  valid  reasons,  as  far  as  they 
go;  for,  no  doubt,  if  man  had  been  supported  entirely 
by  vegetable  food,  a  great  part  of  thosO'animals  which 
die  to  furnish  his  table  would  never  have  lived:  but 
they  by  no  means  justify  our  right  over  the  lives  of 
brnites  to  the  extent  in  which  we  exercise  it.  What 
danger  is  there,  for  instance,  of  fish  interfering  with 
us,  in  the  occupation  of  their  element  ?  or  what  do  we 
contribute  to  their  support  or  preservation  ? 

It  seem  to  me,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  defend 
this  right  by  any  arguments  which  the  light  and  order 
of  nature  ai!brd;  and  that  we  are  beholden  for  it  to 
the  permission  recorded  in  Scripture ^  Gen.  ix.  1,  2,  3, 
*«  And  God  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  said  unto 
them.  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth :  and  the  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you,  shall 
be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  upon  all  that  moveth  upcm  the  earth. 
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•nd  upon  all  th«  fishes  of  the  sea;  into  your  hand  an 
they  delivered;  every  moving  thing  shall  be  meat  for 
you;  even  as  the  green  herb,  have  I  given  you  all 
things."  To  Adam  and  his  posterity  had  been  grant- 
ed, at  the  creation,  *<  every  green  herb  for  meat,"  and 
nothing  more.  In  the  last  clause  of  the  passage  now 
produced,  the  old  grant  isreciteoT.and  extended  to  the 
flesh  of  animals;  **  even  as  the  green  herb,  have  I 
given  you  all  things."  But  this  was  not  till  afler  the 
flood;  the  inhabitants  of  the  antediluvian  world  had 
therefore  no  such  permission,  that  we  know  of.  Whe- 
ther they  actually  refrained  from  the  flesh  of  animals » 
is  another  question.  Abel,  we  read,  was  a  keeper  of 
sheep;  and  for  what  purpose  he  kept  them,  except  for 
food,  is  difficult  to  say  (unless  it  were  sacrifices:) 
might  not,  however,  some  of  the  stricter  sects  among 
the  antediluvians  be  scrupulous  as  to  this  point  ?  and 
might  not  Noah  and  his  family  be  of  this  description  ? 
for  it  is  not  probable  that  C^d  would  publish  a  per- 
mission to  authorize  a  practice  which  had  never  been 
disputed. 

Wanton,  and,  what  is  worse,  studied  cruelty  to 
brutes  is  oertainly  wrong,  aa  coming  within  none  of 
these] 


Ttom  reason  then,  or  roTelation,  or  from  both  toge- 
ther, it  appears  to  be  God  Almighty's  intention,  that 
the  productions  of  the  earth  should  be  applied  to  the 
•ustentation  of  human  life.  Consequently  all  waste 
and  misapplication  of  these  productions  is  contrary  to 
the  Divine  intention  and  will;  and  therefore  wrongs 
for  the  same  reason  that  any  other  crime  is  so:  Such 
as,  what  is  related  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  con- 
verting of  twenty  manors  into  a  forest  for  hunting; 
or,  wluch  is  not  much  better,  suffering  them  to  con- 
tinue in' that  state;  or,  the  letting  of  large  tracts  of 
land  lie  barren,  because  the  owner  cannot  cultivate 
them,  nor  will  part  with  them  to  those  who  can;  or 
destroying,  or  suffering  to  perish,  great  part  of  an 
article  of  human  provision,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
price  of  the  remainder  (which  is  ssid  to  have  he«ii« 
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tiU  lately,  tlie  case  with  fish  caught  upon  tha  Igyglifh 
coaat;)  or  ^iminiBhing  i^e  breed  of  animala,  by  a 
wanton  or  improvident  consmnption  of  the  young,  aa 
of  Uie  spawn  of  shell  fish,  or  the  fty  of  salmon,  by  the 
use  of  unlawful  nets,  or  at  improper  seasons.  To  this 
head  may  also  be  referred  what  is  the  same  evU  in  a 
smaller  way,  the  expending  of  human  food  on  super- 
fluous dogs  or  horses;  and  lastly,  the  reducing  of  the 
quantity,  in  order  to  alter  the  quality,  and  to  alter  it 
generally  for  the  worse;  as  the  distillation  of  sjHrits 
from  bread  com,  the  boiling  down  of  solid  meat  for 
sauces^  essences,  &c. 

This  seems  to  be  the  lesson  which  our  Saviour, 
alter  his  manner,  inculcates,  when  he  bids  his  disd- 
,  pies  "  gather  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost." 
And  it  opens  indeed  a  new  field  of  duty.  Schemes  of 
wealth  or  profit  prompt  the  active  part  of  mankind  to 
cast  about,  how  they  may  convert  their  property  to 
the  most  advantage;  and  their  own  advantage,  and 
that  of  the  public,  commonly  concur.  But  it  has  not 
as  yet  entered  into  the  minds  of  mankind  to  reflect, 
that  it  is  a  duty  to  add  what  we  can  to  the  common 
stock  of  prevision,  by  extracting  out  of  our  estates  the 
most  thcfy  will  yield;  or  that  it  is  any  sin  to  neglect 
this. 

From  the  same  intention  of  God  Almighty,  we  also 
deduce  another  conclusion,  namely^  .'*  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  made  exclusive  property^  which  can  be 
conveniently  enjoyed  in  common." 

It  is  the.  general  intention  of  God  Almighty,  that 
the  produce  of  the  earth  be  applied  to  the  use  of  man. 
This  appears  from  the  constitution  of  nature,  or,  if  you 
will,  mm  his  express  declaration;  and  this  is  all  that 
appears  at  first.  Under  this  general  donation,  ono 
man  has  the  same  right  as  another.  You  pluck  an 
apple  from  a  tree,  or  take  a  lamb  from  a  flock,'  for 
your  immediate  use  and  nourishment,  and  I  do  tha 
same;  and  we  both  pread  for  what  we  do,  the  general 
intention  <^  the  Supreme  Proprietor.  So  far  all  ia 
right:  but  you  cannot'  claim  the  whcyie  tree  or  tha 
whole  flock,  and  exclude  me  firom  any  share  of  them., 
and  plead  this  general  intention  for  what  you  do. 

TOL   I.  '^* 
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The  plea  will  not  serve  you;  you  must  show  i 
thin^^  more.  You  must  show,  by  probable  arguments, 
at  least,  that  it  is  God's  intention  that  these  things 
should  be  parcelled  out  to  individuals;  and  that  the 
established  distribution,  under  which  you  daim^ 
should  be  upholden.  Show  me  this,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied. But  until  this  be  shown,  the  general  intention^ 
which  has  been  made  to  appear,  and  which  is  ^1  that 
does  appear,  must  prevail;  and,  und^  that,  my  title 
is  as  good  as  yours.  Now  there  is  no  argument  to 
induce  such  a  presumption,  but  one ;  that  the  thinif 
cannot  be  enjoyed  at  all,  or  enjoyed  with  the  same,  or 
with  nearly  the  same  advantage,  while  it  continues  in 
common  as  when  appropriated.  This  is  true,  where 
there  is  not  enough  for  all,  or  where  the  article*  in 
question  requires  care  or  labour  in  the  production  or 
preservation;  but  where  no  such  reason  obtains,  and 
the  thing  is  in  its  nature  capable  of  being  enjoyed  by 
as  many  as  will,  it  seems  an  arbitrary  usurpation  upon 
the  rights  of  mankind,  to  confine  the  use  of  it  to  any. 

If  a  medicinal  spring  were  discovered  in  a  piece  of 
ground  which  was  private  property,  copious  enough 
for  every  purpose  to  which  it  could  be  applied,  I  would 
award  a  compensation  to  the  owner  of  the  field,  and  a 
liberal  profit  to  the  auth<Mr  of  the  discovery,  especially 
if  he  had  bestowed  pains  or  expense  upon  the  search: 
but  I  question  whether  any  human  laws  would  be 
justified,  or  would  justify  the  owner,  m  prohibiting 
mankind  from  the  use  of  the  water,  or  settmg  such  a 
price  upon  it  as  would  almost  amount  to  a  prohibition. 

If  there  be  fisheries  which  are  inexhaustible,  as  the 
eod  fishery  upon  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  tho 
herring  fishery  in  the  British  seas,  are  said  to  be ;  then 
all  those  conventions,  by  which  one  or  two  nations 
claim  to  themselves,  and  guarantee  to  each  other,  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  these  fisheries,  are  so  many  en- 
croachments upon  the  general  rights  of  mankind. 

Upon  the  same  principle  may  be  determined  a 
question,  which  makes  a  great  figure  in  books  of 
natural  law,  wh'Tim  mare  aii  liberumj  that  is,  as  I 
understand  it,  whether  the  exclusive  right  of  navi-» 
gating  paticvdar  seas,  or  a  control  over  the  naviga-* 
lion  of  these  seas,  can  be  claimed^  consistently  with 
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t]i«  law  of  nature*  by  any  nation  ?  What  is  necessary 
for  oach  nation's  safety,  we  allow ;  as  their  own  bays, 
creeks,  and  harbours,  the  sea  contiguous  to,  that  is, 
within  cannon-shot,  or  three  leagues,  of  their  coast; 
and  upon  this  principle  of  safety  (if  upon  any  prin- 
ciple) must  be  defended  the  claim  of  the  Venetian 
State  to  the  Adriatic,  of  Denmark  to  the  Baltic  Sea, 
and  of  Great  Britain  to  the  seas  which  invest  the 
island.  But  when  Spain  asserts  a  right  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  or  Portugal  to  the  Indian  Seas,  or  when  any 
nation  extends  its  pretentions  much  beyond  the  limits 
of  its  own  territories,  they  erect  a  claim  which  inter- 
feres with  the  benevolent  designs  of  Providence,  and 
which  no  human  authority  can  justify.  > 

8.  Another  right,  which  may  be  called  a  general 
right,  as  it  is  incidental  to  every  man  who  is  in  a 
situation  to  claim  it,  is  the  right  of  extreme  neces- 
sity; by  which  is  meant,  a  right  to  use  or  destroy 
another's  property,  when  it  is  necessary  for  our  own 
preservation  to  do  so;  as  a  right  to  take,  without  or 
against  the  owner's  leave,  the  first  food,  clothes,  or 
shelter  we  meet  with,  when  we  are  in  danger  of  perish- 
ing through  want  of  them;  a  right  to  throw  goods 
overboard,  to  save  the  ship;  or  to  pull  down  a  house, 
in  order  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  fire;  and  a  few  other 
instancee  of  the  same  lund.  Of  which  right  the  foun- 
dation seems  to  be  this:  that  when  property  was  first 
instituted,  the  institution  was  not  intended  to  operate 
to  the  destruction  of  any;  therefore,  when  such  con- 
sequences would  follow,  sill  regard  to  it  is  superseded. 
Or  rather,  perhaps,  these  are  the  {ew  cases,  where 
the  particular  consequence  exceeds  the  general  conse- 
quence; where  the  remote  mischief  resulting  from 
the  violation  of  the  general  rule  is  overbalanced  by 
the  immediate  advantage. 

Restitation  however  is  due,  when  in  our  power: 
because  the  laws  of  property  are  to  be  adhered  to,  so 
far  as  consists  with  safety;  and  because  restitution, 
which  is  one  of  those  laws,  supposes  the  danger  to  be 
over.  But  what  is  to  be  restored  ?  Not  the  full  value 
of  the  property  destroyed,  but  what  it  was  worth  at 
the  time  of  destroying  it;  which,  considering  the 
danger  it  was  ui  of  periSung,  might  be  very  little. 


BOOK  III. 

RELATIVE  DUTIES. 


PART  I. 

or  KILATIVX  DUTIB8  WHICH  ARX  DXTAMnifATS. 


CHAPTER  L 


OF    PROPERTY. 


Ir  you  should  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  field  of 
com;  and  if  (instead  of  each  picking  where  and  what 
it  liked,  taking  just  as  much  as  it  wanted,  and  no  more) 
you  should  see  ninety-nine  of  them  ffathering  all  they 
got  into  a  heap;  reserving  nothing  ror  themselves  but 
the  chaff  and  the  refuse;  keeping  this  heap  for  one, 
and  that  the  weaikest,  perhaps  worst,  pigeon  of  the 
flock;  sitting  round,  and  ]6oking  on,  all  the  winter, 
whilst  this  one  was  devouring,  throwing  about,  and 
wasteing  it;  and  if  a  pigeon,  more  hardy  or  hungry 
than  the  rest,  touched  a  grain  of  the  hoard,  all  the 
others  instantly  flying  upon  it,  and  tearing  it  to 
pieces; — ^if  you  should  see  this,  you  would  see  no- 
thing more  than  what  is  every  day  practised  and 
established  among  men.  Among  men,  you  see  the 
ninety  and  nine  toiling  and  scraping  together  a  heap 
of  superfluities  for  one  (and  t\aB  one  too,  oftentimes. 
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the  feeblest  and  worst  of  the  whole  set—- a  child,  a 
woman,  a  madmaii,  or  a  fool;)  getting  notluDg  for 
themselTes  all  the  while,  bnt  a  little  of  the  coarsest  of 
the  provision  which  their  own  .industry  produces; 
looking  quietly  on,  while  thej  see  the  fruits  of  all 
their  labour  spent  or  spoiled;  and  if  one  of  the  num- 
ber take  or  touch  a  particle  of  the  hoard,  the  others 
joining  against  him,  and  haAging  him  for  the  theft. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE   TTSB   OF   TH»   IWSTITUTIOW   OF   PROPBaTT. 

Thb&e  must  be  some  very  important  advantages  to 
account  for  an  institution,  which,  in  the  view  of  it 
above  given,  is  so  paradoxical  and  unnatural. 

The  principal  of  these  advantages  axe  the  follow* 
ing: 

I.  It  increases  the  produce  of  the  earth. 

The  earth,  in  climates  like  ours,  produces  little 
without  cultivation:  and  none  would  be  found  willing 
to  cultivate  the  ground,  if  others  were  to  be  admitted 
to  an  equal  share  of  the  produce.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds  of  tame  animals. 

Crabs  and  aeoms,  red-  deer,  rabbits,  game,  and  fish 
are  all  which  we  should  have  to  subsist  upon  in  this 
country,  if  we  trusted  to  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  soil;  and  it  fares  not  much  better  with  other 
countries.  A  nation  of  North  American  savages,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  hundred,  will  take  up,  and  be 
half  starved  upon  a  tract  of  land  which,  in  Europe, 
and  with  European  management,  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  maintainance  of  as  many  thousands. 

In  some  fertile  soils,  together  with  great  abundance 
offish  upon  their  coasts,  and  in  regions  where  clothes 
are  unnecessary,  a  considerable  degree  of  population 
may  subsist  without  property  in  land,  which  is  the 
case  in  the  islands  of  Otaheite:  but  in  less  favoured 
litQationSy  as  in  the  country  of  New  Zealand,  thoi^h 
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thffl  sort  of  property  obtain  in  a  small  degree,  the  in- 
habitants, for  want  of  a  more  secure  and  regular  esta- 
blishment of  it,  are  driven  oftentimes  by  the  scarG;itj 
of  provision  to  devour  one  another. 

2.  It  preserves  the  produce  of  the  ei^rth  to  mata^* 
rity. 

We  may  judge  what  would  be  the  effect^  of  a  com- 
munity of  right  to  the  productions  of  the  earth,  from 
the  trifling  specimens  which  we  see  of  it  at  present. 
A  cherry  tree  in  a  hedgerow,  nuts  in  a  wood,  the  grass 
of  an  unstinted  past|U«,  are  seldom  of  much  advan- 
tage to  any  body,  because  people  do  not  wait  for  the 
proper  season  of  reaping  them.  Com,  if  any  were 
sown,  would  never  ripen;  lambs  ahd  calves  would 
never  grow  up  to  sheep  and  cows,  because  the  first 
person  that  met  them  would  reflect  that  he  had  better 
take  them  as  they  are,  than  leave  them  for  another. 
8.  It  prevents  contests. 

War  and  waste,  tumult  and  confusion,  must  be  un- 
avoidable and  eternal,  where  there  is  not  enough  for 
all,  and  where  there  are  no  rules  to  adjust  the  division^' 
4.  It  improves  the  conveniency  of  living. 
This  it  does  two  ways.  It  enables  mankind  to 
divide  themselves  into  distinct  professions;  which  is 
impossible,  unless  a  man  can  exchange  the  product 
tions  of  his  own  art  for  what  he  wants  from  others  ; 
and  exchange  imphes  property.  Much  of  the  advan- 
tage of  civilized  over  savage  life  depends  upon  this. 
When  a  man  is  from  necessity  his  own  tailor,  tent- 
maker,  carpenter,  cook,  huntsman,  and  fisherman,  it 
is  not  probable  that  he  will  be  expert  at  any  of  his 
callings.  Hence  the  rude  habitations,  furniture,  cloth- 
ing, and  implements  of  savages;  and  the  tedious 
length  of  time  which  all  their  operations  require. 

It  likewise  encourages  those  arts  by  which  the  ac- 
commodations of  human  life  are  supplied,  by  appro- 
priating to  -the  artist  the  benefit  of  his  discoveries  and 
improvements;  without  which  appropriation  ingenuity 
will  never  be  exerted  with  effect. 

Upon  these  several  accounts  we  may  venture,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  to  pronounce  that  even  the  poorest 
and  the  worst  providedi  in  countries  where  property 
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t&d  this  eonsequences  of  property  prevail,  are  in  a 
better  situation,  with  respect  to  food,  raiment,  houses^ 
and  what  are  called  the  necessaries  of  life,  than  any 
are  in  places  where  most  things  remain  in  common. 

The  balance,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  must  pre- 
ponderate in  favour  of  property  with  a 'manifest  and 
great  ezceas. 

Inequality  of  property^  in  the  degree  in  which  it 
ezista  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  abstractedly  con- 
sidered, is  an  evil;  but  it  is  an  evil  which  flows  from 
those  roles  concerning  the  acquisition  and  disposal  of 
property,  by  which  men  are  incited  to  industry,  and 
by  which  the  object  of  their  industry  is  rendered  se- 
cure and  valuable.  If  there  be  any  great  inequality 
unconnected  with  this  origin,  it  ought  to  be  corrected 


CHAPTER   m. 

THK    HISTORY    Or   PROPERTY. 

Ths  first  objects  of  property  were  the  fruits  which 
a  man  gathered,  and  the  wild  animals  he  caught;  next 
to  these,  the  tents  or  houses  which  he  built,  the  tools 
he  made  use  of  to  catch  or  prepare  his  food;  and 
afterwards  weapons  of  war  and  offence.  Many  of 
the  savage  tribes  in  North  America  have  advanced 
no  further  than  this  yet;  for  they  are  said  to  reap  their 
harvest,  and  return  the  produce  of  their  market  with 
foreigners,  into  the  common  hoard  or  treasury  of  the 
tribe.  Flocks  and  herds  of  tame  animals  soon  became 
property;  Abel,  the  second  from  Adam,  was  a  Keeper 
of  sheep;  sheep  and  oxen,  camels  and  asses,  com- 
posed the  wealth  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  as  tbey  do 
still  of  the  modem  Arabs.  As  the  world  was  first 
peopled  in  the  East,  where  there  existed  a  great 
scarcity  of  water,  wells  probably  were  uoxt  made 
property;  as  we  learn  from  the  frequent  and  serious 
mention  of  them  in  the  Old  Testament;  the  conten- 
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tions  and  treaties  about  them;*  and  from  its  bein^ 
recorded*  among  the  mo8t  memorable  achievements 
of  very  eminent  men,  that  they  du^  or  discovered  a 
well.  Land,  which  is  now  so  important  a  part  of 
property,  which  alone  our  laws  call  real  property,  and 
regard  upon  all  occasions  with  such  peculiar  atten« 
tion,  was  probably  not  made  property  in  any  country^ 
till  long  after  the  institution  of  many  other  species  of 
property,  that  is,  till  the  country  became  populous^ 
and  tillage  began  to  be  thought  of.  The  first  parti- 
tion  of  an  estate  which  we  read  of  was  that  which 
took  plate  between  Abram  and  Lot,  and  was  one  of 
the  simplest  imaginable:  '*If  thou  wilt  take  the  left 
hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right;  or  if  thou  depart 
to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left."  There 
are  no  traces  of  property  in  land  in  Csesar's  account 
of  Britain;  little  of  it  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
patriarchs;  none  of  it  found  amongst  the  nations  of 
North  Amarica;  the  Scythians  are  expressly  said  to 
have  appropriated  their  cattle  and  houses,  but  to  hava 
left  their  land  in  common. 

Property  in  immovables  continued  at  first  no  longer 
than  the  occupation;  tbat  is,  so  long  as  a  man's  family 
continued  in  possession  of  a  cave,  or  whilst  his  flc^cks 
depastured  upon  a  neighbouring  lUU,  no  one  attempt- 
ed, or  thought  he  had  a  right,  to  disturb  or  drive  them 
out; .  but  when  the  man  quitted  his  cave,  or  changed 
his  pasture,  the  first  who  found  them  unoccupied  en- 
tered upon  them,  by  the  same  title  as  his  predecessors; 
and  maide  way  in  lus  turn  for  any  one  that  happened 
to  succeed  him.  All  more  permanent  property  in  land 
was  probably  posterior  to  civil  government  and  to 
laws;  and  therefore  settled  by  these,  or  according  to 
the  will  of  the  reigning  chief. 


*  Genesis,  xxi.  25;  xxvi.  18. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IV  WHAT   THK   &IOHT   OF   PROPKRTT   It 
FOUNDED. 

Wz  now  speak  of  Property  in  Land:  and,  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  explaining  the  origin  of  this  property 
consistently  with  the  law  of  nature;  for  the  lana  was 
once,  no  doubt,  common;  and  the  question  is,  how 
any  particular  part  of  it  could  justly  be  taken  out  of 
the  common,  and  so  appropriated  to  the  first  owner, 
as  to  give  him  a  better  right  to  it  than  others;  and, 
what  is  more,  a  right  to  exclude  all  others  from  it. 

Moralists  have  given  many  different  accounts  of 
this  matter:  which  diversity  alone,  perhaps,  is  a  proof 
that  none  of  them  are  satisfactory. 

One  tells  us  that  mankind,  when  they  sufiered  a 
particular  person  to  occupy  a  piece  of  ground,  by 
tacit  consent  relinauished  their  right  to  it;  and  as 
the  piece  of  ground,  they  say,  belonged  to  mankind 
collectively,  and  mankind  thus  gave  up  their  right  to 
the  first  peaceable  occupier,  it  thenceforward  became 
his  property,  and  no  one  afterwards  had  a  right  to 
molest  him  in  it. 

The  objection  to  this  account  is,  that  consent  can 
never  be  presumed  from  silence,  where  the  person 
whose  consent  is  required  knows  nothing  about  the 
matter;  which  must  have  been  the  case  with  all  man- 
kind, except  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where 
the  appropriation  was  made.  And  to  suppose  that 
the  piece  of  ground  previouly  belonged  to  the  neigh- 
bonrnood,  and  that  they  ha.d  a  just  power  of  confer- 
ring a  right  to  it  upon  whom  they  pleased,  is  to  sup- 
pose the  question  resolved,  and  a  partition  of  land  to 
have  already  taken  place. 

Another  says,  that  each  man's  limbs  and  labour  are 
his  own  exclusively;  that,  by  occupying  a  piece  of 
ground,  a  man  inseparably  mixes  his  labour  with  it; 
by  which  means  the  piece  of  ground  becomes  thence- 
forward his  own,  as  you  cannot  take  it  from  him  with- 

▼ox*.  I.  B 
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ont  depriving  him  at  the  same  time  of  somethiiig 
which  is  indisputably  Jiis, 

This  is  Mr.  Locke's  solution;  and  seems  indeed  a 
fair  reason,  where  the  value  of  the  labour  bears  a 
considerable  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  thing;  or 
where  the  thing  derives  its  chief  use  and  value  from 
the  labour.  Thus  game  and  fish,  though  they  be 
common  whilst  at  large  in  the  woods  or  water,  instanly 
become  the  property  of  the  person  that  catches  them; 
because  an  animal  when  caught  is  much  more  valua^ 
ble  than  when  at  liberty:  and  this  increase  of  value, 
which  is  inseparable  froni  and  makes  a  great  part  of 
the  whole  value,  is  strictly  the  property  of  the  fowler 
or  fisherman,  being  the  produce  of  his  personal  labour. 
For  the  same  reason,  wood  or  iron,  manufactured  into 
utensils,  becomes  the  property  of  the  manufacturer; 
because  the  value  of  the  workmanship  far  exceeds  that 
of  the  materials.  And  upon  a  siinilar  principle,  a 
parcel  of  unappropriated  ground,  which  a  man  should 
pare,  bum,  plough,  harrow,  and  sow,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  com,  would  justly  enough  be  thereby  made  his 
own.  But  this  will  hardly  hold,  in  the  manner  it  has 
been  applied,  of  taking  a  ceremonious  possession  of  a 
tract  of  land,  as  navigators  do  of  new  discovered 
islands,  by  erecting  a  standard,  engraving  an  inscrip- 
tion, or  publishing  a  proclamation  to  the  birds  and 
beasts;  or  of  turning  your  cattle  into  a  piece  of 
ground,  setting  up  a  landmark,  digging  a  ditch,  or 
planting  a  hedge  round  it.  Nor  will  even  the  clear- 
mg,  manuring,  and  ploughing  of  a  field  give  the  first 
occupier  a  right  to  it  in  perpetuity,  and  after  this  cul- 
tivation and  all  efiects  of  it  ieire  ceased. 

Another  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  better  account  of 
the  first  right  of  ownership  is  the  following:  That, 
as  God  has  provided  these  things  for  the  use  of  all, 
he  has  of  consequence  given  each  leave  to  take  of  them 
what  he  wants:  by  virtue,  therefore,  of  this  leave,  a 
man  may  appropriate  what  he  stands  in  need  of  to  his 
own  use,  without  asking  or  waiting  for  the  consent  of 
others;  in  like  manner  as,  when  an  entertainment  is 

Erovided  for  the  freeholders  of  a  county,  each  free- 
older  goes,  and  eats  and  drinks  what  he  wants  oi 
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dbooflesy  without  having  or  waiting  for  the  eonMnt  of 
the  other  guests. 

But  then  this  reason  justified  property,  as  far  as 
necessaries  alcme,  or,  at  the  most,  as  far  as  a  compe- 
tent provision  for  our  natural  exigences.  For,  in  the 
entertainment  we  speak  of  (allowing  the  comparison 
to  hold  in  all  points,)  although  eveiy  particular  free- 
.  holder  may  sit  down  and  eat  till  he  be  satisfied,  with- 
out any  other  leave  than  that  of  the  master  of  the 
ieast,  or  any  other  proof  of  that  leave  than  the  geno«- 
ral  invitation,  or  the  manifest  design  witii  which  the 
entertainment  is  provided ;  yet  you  would  hardly  per- 
mit any  one  to  fill  his  pockets  or  his  wallet,  or  to  carry 
away  with  him  a- quantity  of  provision  to  be  hoarded 
up,  or  wasted,  or  given  to  his  dogs,  or  stewed  down^ 
into  sauces,  or  converted  into  artides  of  superfluous 
Inxuiy;  especially  if,  by  so  doing,  he  pinched  the 
gnests  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table. 

These  are  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the 
matter  by  the  best  writers  upon  the  subject;  but,  were 
these  accounts  perfectly  unexceptionable,  they  would 
none  of  them,  I  fear,  avail  us  in  vindicating  our  pre- 
sent claims  of  property  in  land,  unless  it  were  more 
probable  than  it  is,  that  our  estates  were  actual^ 
acquired,  at  first,  in  some  of  ihe  ways  which  these 
accounts  suppose;  and  that  H  regular  regard  bad  been 
paid  to  justice,  in  every  successive  transmission  of 
them  sinoe;  for,  if  one  link  in  the  chain  fail,  every 
title  posterior  to"  it  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  real  foundation  of  our  right  is  thx  law  or 

TBS    LAND. 

It  is  the  intention  of  God  that  the  produce  of  the 
earth  be  applied  to  the  use  of  man:  this  intention 
cannot  be  fulfilled  without  establishing  property:  it 
is  consistent  therefore  with  his  will  that  property  be 
established.  The  land  cannot  be  divided  into  sepa^ 
rate  property,  without  leaving  ^t  to  the  law  of  the 
country  to  regulate  that  division:  it  is  consistent 
therefore  with  the  same  will,  that  the  law  should 
regulate  the  division;  and,  consequently,  "  consistent 
with  the  will  of  God,"  or  *'  riirht,"  that  I  should  pos- 
sess that  share  which  these  regulations  assign  me. 
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By  whatever  dreoitous  tram  of  reaatoing  ymi  at- 
tempt to  derive  thia  right,  it  must  terminate  at  last  in 
the  will  of  God;  the  ertraightest,  therefore,  and  short- 
est way  of  arriving  at  this  will  is  the  best. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  my  right  to  an  estate  does 
not  at  all  depend  npon  the  manner  or  justice  of  the 
original  acquisition;  nor  uyon  the  justice  of  each  sub- 
sequent change  of  possession.  Tt  is  not,  for  instance^ 
the  less,  nor  ought  it  to  be  impeached,  because  the 
estate  was  taken  possession  of  at  first  by  a  family  of 
aboriginal  Britons,  who  happened  to  be  stronger  than 
their  neighbours,  nor  because  the  British  possessor 
was  turned  out  by  a  Roman,  or  the  Roman  by  a 
^  Saxon  invader;  nor  because  it  was  seized,  without 
^  colour  of  right  or  reason,  by  a  follower  of  the  Norman 
adventurer;  from  whom,  after  many  interruptions  of 
fraud  and  violence,  it  has  at  length  devolved  to  me. 

Nor  does  the  owner's  right  depend  upon  the  expe-l  \ 
dieney  of  the  law  which  gives  it  to  him.  On  one  side 
of  a  brook  an  estate  descends  to  the  eldest  son;  on  the 
other  side,  to  all  the  children  alike.  The  right  of  the 
claimants  under  both  laws  of  inheritance  is  eqnal; 
though  the  expediency  of  such  opposite  rules  must 
necessarily  be  di£ferent. 

The  principles  we  have  laid  down  upon  this  sub- 
ject apparently  tend  |o  a  conclusion  of  which  a  bad 
use  is  apt  to  be  made.  As  the  right  of  property  de- 
pends upon  the  law  of  the  land,  it  seems  to  rollow 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  keep  and  take  every  thing 
.which  the  law  will  allow  hhn  to  keep  and  take;  which 
in  many  cases  will  authorize  the  most  flagitious  chi- 
canery. If  a  creditor  upon  a  simple  contract  neglect 
to  demand  his  debt  for  six  years,  the  debtor  may  re- 
fVise  to  pay  it:  would  it  be  right  therefore  to  do  so. 
where  he  is  conscious  of  the  justice  of  the  debt }  If  a 
person  who  is  under  twenty-one  years  of  agd  contract 
a  bargain  (other  than  for  necessaries,)  he  may  Void  it 
pleading  his  minority:    but  would  this  be  a  fair 

£1,  where  the  bargain  was  origmally  just  ? — ^Th^ 
inction  to  be  taken  in  such  cases  is  this:  Witik 
the  law,  we  acknowledge,  resides  the  disposal  of  pro- 
perty; 80  long,  therefore,  as  we  keep  within  the  de- 
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sign  and  intention  of  a  law,  that  law  will  justify  us, 
as  well  inforo  consctenHcBy  as  in  foro  humano,  what- 
ever be  the  equity  or  expediency  of  the  law  itself. 
But  when  we  convert  to  one  purpose  a  rule  or  ex- 
pression of  law  which  is  intended  for  another  purpose, 
then  we  plead  in  our  justification,  not  the  intention  of 
the  law,  but  the  words:  that  is,  we  plead  a  dead  letter, 
which  can  signify  nothing;  for  words  without  mean- 
ing or  intention  have  no  force  or  effect  in  justice; 
much  less  words  taken  contrary  to  the  meaning  and 
intention  of  the  speaker  or  writei^.  Tq  apply  this  dis- 
tinction to  the  examples  just  now  proposed: — In  order 
to  protect  men  against  antiquated  demands,  from 
which  it,  is 'not  probable  they  shoud  have  preserved 
the  evidence  of  their  discharge,  the  law  prescribes  a* 
limited  time  to  certain  species  of  private  securities, 
beyond  which  it  will  not  enforce  them,  or  lend  its 
assistance  to  the  recovery  of  the  debt.  If  a  man  be 
^norant  or  dubious  of  the  justice  of  the  demai}d  made 
upon  him,  he  may  conscientiously  plead  this  limita- 
tion; because  he  applies  the  rule  of  law  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended.  But  when  he  refuses 
to  pay  a  debt,  of  the  reality  of  which  he  is  conscious, 
he  cannot,  as  before,  plead  the  intention  of  the  sta^ 
tote,  and  the  supreme  authority  of  law;  unless  he 
could  show,  that  the  law  intended  to  interpose  its  su- 
preme authority,  to  acquit  men  of  debts,  of  the  exist- 
ence and  justice  of  which  they  were  themselves  sensi- 
ble. Again,  to  preserve  youtH  from  the  practices  and 
impositions  to  which  their  inexperience  exposes  them,  • 
the  law  %:ompels  the  payment  of  no  debts  incurred 
within  a  certain  age,  nor  the  performance  of  any  en- 
gagements, except  for  suoh  necessaries  as  are  suited 
to  their  condition  and  fortunes.  If  a  young  person 
therefore  perceive  that  he  has  been  practised  or  im- 
posed upon,  he  may  honestly  avail  himself  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  his  nonage,  to  defeat  the  circumvention. 
But  if  he  shelter  himself  under  this  privilege,  to  avoid  - 
a  fair  obligation,  or  an  equitable  contract,  he  extends 
the  privilege  to  a  case  in  which  it  is  not  allowed  by 
intention  of  law,  and  in  which  consequently  it  does 
ttot»  in  natural,  justice,  exist. 
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A6  property  is  the  prindpul  subject  of  jusOoe,  or  of 
*\  the  de terminate  relative  duties,"  we  have  put  down 
what  we  had  to  say  upon  it  in  the  first  place:  we  now 
proceed  to  state  these  duties  in  the  best  order  we  ban. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PaOMISES. 

1.  From  whence  the  obligation  to  perform  promises 

arises. 
?.  In  what  sense  promises  are  to  be  interpreted. 
8.  In  what  cases  promises  are  not  binding. 

1 .  From  whence  the  obligation  to  perform  promises 
arises. 

They  who  argue  from  innate  moral  principles  sup* 
pose  a  sense  of  the  obligation  of  promises  to  be  one  of 
them;  but,  without  assuming  this,  or  any  thing  else^ 
without  proof,  the  obligation  to  perform  promises  may 
be  deduced  from  the  necessity  of  such  a  conduct  to 
the  well-being,  or  the  existence,  indeed,  of  human 
society. 

Men  act  from  expectation.  Expectation  is  in  most 
cases  determined  by  the  assurances  and  engagements 
which  we  receive  from  others.  If  no  dependance 
could  be  placed  upon  these  assurances,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  know  what  judgment  to  form  of  many 
future  events,  or  how  to  rebate  our  conduct  with 
respect  to  them.  Confidence,  therefore,  iifpromises 
is  essential  to  the  intercourse  of  human  life;  because, 
without  it,  the  greatest  part  of  onr  conduct  would 
proceed  upon  chance.  But  there  could  be  no  confi- 
dence in  promises  if  men  were  not  obliged  to  perform 
them:  the  obhgation  therefore  to  perform  promises  is 
essential  to  the  same  ends,  and  in  the  same  degree. 

Some  may  imagine,  that  if  this  obligation  were 
suspended,  a  general  caution  and  mutual  distrust 
would  ensue,  which  might  do  as  weU:  but  this  is 
imagined,  without  considering  how,  every  hour  of 
our  lives,  we  trust  to  and  depend  upon  others ;  «Lnd 
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iiow  impoiSible  it  is  to  stir  a  step,  or,  what  k  woise, 
to  sit  still  a  moment,  without  Buch  trust  and  depend- 
ance.  I  am  now  writing  at  my  ease,  not  doubting 
(or  rather  never  distrusting,  and  therefore  never  think- 
ing about  it,)  that  the  butcher  will  send  in  the  joint 
of  meat  which  I  ordered;  that  his  servant  will  brmg 
it;  that  my  cook  will  dress  it;  that  my  footman  will 
jserve  it  up;  and  that  I  shall  find  it  upon  table  at  one 
o'clock.  Yet  have  I  nothing  for  all  this  but  the  pro- 
mise of  the  butcher,  and  th^.  implied  promise  of  his 
servant  and  mine.  And  the  same  holds  of  the  moat 
important  as  well  as  the  most  familiar  occurrences  of 
social  life.  In  the  one  the  intervention  of  promises  is 
formal,  and  is  seen  and  acknowledged:  our  instance, 
therefore,  is  intended  to  show  it  in  the  other,  where 
it  is  not  so  distinctly  observed. 

2.  In  what  tense  promisea  are  to  be  interpreted. 

Where  the  terms  of  promise  admit  of  more*  senses 
than  one,  the  promise  is  to  be  performed  <*  in  that 
sense  in  which  the  promiser  apprehended,  at  the  time, 
that  the  promisee  received  it." 

It  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the  promiser  actually 
intended  it  that  always  governs  the  interpretation  of 
an  equivocal  promise;  because,  at  that  rate,  you 
might  excite  expectations  which  you  never  meant,  nor 
would  be  obliged  to  satisfy.  Much  less  is  it  the.sense 
in  which  the  promisee  actually  received  the  promise ; 
for,  according  to  that  rule,  you  might  be  drawn  into 
engagements  which  you  never  designed  to  undertake. 
It  must  therefore  be  the  sense  (for  there  is  no  other 
remaining)  in  which  the  promiser  believed  that  the 
promisee  accepted  his  promise. 

This  will  not  differ  from  the  actual  intention  of  the 
promiser,  where  the  promise  is  given  virithout  collusion 
or  reserve:  but  we  put  the  rule  in  the  above  form,  to 
exclude  evasion  in  cases  in  which  the  popular  mean- 
ing of  a  phrase,  and  the  strict  grammatical  significa- 
tion of  the  words  differ;  or,  in  general,  wherever  the 
promiser  attempts  to  make  his  escape  through  some 
ambiguity  in  the  expressions  which  he  used. 

Temures  promised  the  garrison  of  Sebastia,  that  if 
thej  would  surrender*  no  blood  should  be  shed.    The 
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g&rrison  surrendered;  and  Temures  buried  them  all 
alive.  Now  Temures  fulfilled  the  promise  in  one 
sense,  and  in  the  sense  too  in  which  he  intended  it  at 
the  time ;  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  garrison  of 
Sebastia  actually  received  it,  nop  in  the  sense  in 
which  Temures  himself  knew  that  the  garrison  re- . 
ceived  it:  which  last  sense,  according  to  our  rule, 
was  the  sense  in  which  he  was  in  conscience  bound 
to  have  performed  it. 

From  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  obligation 
of  promises,  it  is  evident  that  this  obligation  depends 
upon  the  expectations  which  we  knowingly  and  vol- 
untarily excite.  Consequently,  any  action  or  conduct 
towards  another,  which  we  are  sensible  excites  expec- 
tations in  that  other,  is  as  much  a  promise,  and  creates 
as  strict  an  obligation  as  the  most  express  assurances. 
Taking,  for  instance,  a  kinsman's  child,  and  educating 
him  for  a  liberal  profession,  or  in  a  manner  suitable 
only  for  the  heir  of  a  large  fortune,  as  much  obliges 
us  to  place  him  in  that  profession,  or  to  leave  him 
'  such  a  fortune,  as  if  we  had  given  him  a  promise  to 
do  so  under  our  hands  and  seals.  In  like  manner,  a 
great  man,  who  encourages  an  indigent  retainer;  or 
a  minister  of  state,  who  distinguishes  and  caresses  at 
his  levee  one  who  is  in  a  situation  to  be  obliged  by  his 
patronage;  engages,  by  such  behaviour,  to  provide 
for  him. — ^This  is  the  foundation  of  tacit  promises. 

You  may  either  simply  declare  your  present  inten 
tion,  or  you  may  accompany  your  declaration  with  an 
engagement  to  abide  by  it,  which  constitutes  a  com- 
plete promise.  In  the  first  case,  the  duty  is  satisfied 
if  you  were  sincere  at  the  time;  that  is,  if  you  enter- 
tained at  the  time,  the  intention  you  expressed,  how- 
ever soon,  or  fot  whatever  reason,  you  afterwards 
change  it.  In  the  latter  case,  you  have  parted  with 
the  liberty  of  changing.  All  this  is  plain:  but  it 
must  be  observed,  that  most  of  those  forms  of  speech, 
which,  strictly  taken,  amount  to  no* more  than  de- 
clarations of  present  intention,  do  yet,  in  the  usual 
way  of  understanding  them,  excite  the  expectation, 
and  therefore  carry  with  them  the  force  of  absolute 
promises.     Such  as,  "I  intend  you  this  place" — **  I 
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deaiga  to  leave  you  this  estate"-*-**  I  purpoee  giving 
you  my  vote"—"  I  mean  to  serve  you,"  In  which, 
although  the  "intention,"  the  "  design,"  the  "  pur- 
pose," the  "  meaning,"  be  expressed  in  words  of  the 
present  time,  yet  you  can.^ot  afterwards  recede  from 
them  without  a  bxeach  of  good  faith.  If  you  choose 
therefore  to  make  known  your  present  intention,  and 
jet  to  reserve  to  yourself  the.  hberty  of  changing  it, 
you  must  guard  your  expressions  by  an  additional 
clause,  as  "  I  intend  at  present,'* — **  If  J  do  not  aU 
ter^^^—ox  the  like.  And  after  all,  as  there  can  be  no 
xeason  for  communicating  your  intention,  but  to 
excite  some  degree  of  expectation  or  other,  a  wanton 
change  of  an  intention  wnich  is  once  disclosed,  always 
disappoints  somebody;  and  is  always  for  that  reason 
wrong. 

There  is,  in  some  men,  an  infirmity  with  regard  to 
promises,  which  often  betrays  them  into  great  distress. 
From  the  confusion,  or  hesitation,  or  obscurity,  with 
which  they  express  themsc^lves,  especially  when  over- 
awed or  taken  by  surprise,  they  sometimes  encourage 
e:q>ectation8,  and  bring  upon  themselves  demaacu, 
which,  possibly,  they  never  dreamed  of.  This  is  a 
want,  not  so  much  of  integrity  as  of  presence  of  mind. 

3.  In  what  eases  promises  ore  not  bindinif. 

1..  Promises  are  not  binding  where  the  petrormanoe 
is  impossible. 

But  observe,  that  the  promisor  is  guilty  of  a  fraud, 
if  he  be  secretly  aware  of  the  impossibility  at  the 
time  of  making  the  promise.  For,  when  any  one 
promises  a  thing,  he  asserts  his  belief,  at  least,  of  the 
possibility  of  performing  it;  as  no  one  can  accept  or 
understand  a  pronuse  under  any  other  supposition. 
Instances  of  this  sort  are  the  following:  The  minister 
promises  a  place,  which  he  knows  to  be  engaged,  or 
not  at  his  disposal: — ^A  father,  in  settling  marriage 
article3,  promises  to  leave  his  daughter  an  estate, 
which  he  knows  to  be  entailed  upon  the  heir  male  of 
his  family  >>-A  merchant  promises  a  ship,  or  share  of 
a  ship,  which  he  is  privately  advised  is  lost  at  sea: 
—An  incumbent  promises  to  resign  a  living,  being 
pceviously  asmrod  that  his  resignation  will  not  be 
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accepted  by  the  bishop.  The  ]»roiiiiier,  as  in  these 
cases,  with  knowledge  of  the  impossibility,  is  justly 
answerable  in  an  equivalent;  but  otherwise  not. 

When  the  promiser  himself  occasions  the  impossU 
bility,  it  is.  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  direct  breach 
of  the  promise;  as  when  a  soldier  maims  or  a  servant 
disables  himself,  to  get  rid  of  his  engagements. 

2.  Promises  are  not  binding  when  the  performance 
is  unlawful. 

There  are  two  cases  of  this:  one,  where  the  unlaw- 
fulness is  known  to  the  parties  at  the  time  of  making 
the  promise;  as,  where  an  assassin  promises  hS 
employer  to  despatch  his  rival  or  his  enemy;  a  ser- 
vant to  betray  his  master;  a  pimp  to  procure  a  mis- 
tress; or  a  friend  to  give  his  assistance  in  a  scheme 
of  seduction.  The  parties  in  these  cases  are  not 
obliged  to  perform  what  the  promise  requires,  because 
they  were  under  a  prior  obligation  to  the  contrary. 
From  which  pri6^r  obligation  what  is  there  to  dis- 
charge them?  Their  promise — ^their  own  act  and 
deed.  But  an  obligation,  from  which  a  man  can  dis- 
charge himself  by  his  own  act,  is  no  obligation  at  all. 
The  guilt  therefore  of  such  promises  lies  in  the 
making,  not  in  the  breaking  of  them;  and  if,  in  the 
intervS  betwixt  the  promise  and  the  performance,  a 
man  so  far  recover  his  reflection  as  to  repent  of  his 
engagements,  he  ought  certainly  to  break  through 
them. 

The  other  case  is,  where  the  unlawfulness  did  not 
exist,  or  was  not  known,  at  the  time  of  making  the 
promise;  as  where  a  merchant  promises  his  corres- 
pondent abroad,  to  send  him  a  ship  load  of  com  at  a 
time  appointed,  and  before  the  time  arrive  an  embargo 
is  laid  upon  the  exportation  of  corn: — A  woman  gives 
a  promise  of  marriage;  before  the  marriage,  she  dis^ 
covers  that  her  intended  husband  is  too  nearly  related 
to  her,  or  that  he  has  a  wife  yet  living.  In  all  such 
cases,  where  the  contrary  does  not  appear,  it  must  be 
presumed  that  the  parties  supposed  what  they  pro- 
mised to  be  lawful,  and  that  the  promise  proceeded 
entirely  upon  this  supposition.  The  lawfulness  there- 
fore becomes  a  condition  of  the  promise;  which  coa- 
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nature  was  Herod's  promise  to  his  daughter-in-law, 
<*  that  he  would  give  her  whatever  she  asked,  even  to 
the  half  of  his  kingdom."  The  promise  was  not 
anlawfal  in  the  terms  in  which  Herod  delivered  it; 
and  when  it  became  so  by  the  daughter's  choice,  by 
her  demanding  "  John  the  Baptist's  head,"  Herod 
was  discharged  from  .the  obligation  of  it,  for  the  rea- 
son now  laid  down,  as  well  fts  for  that  given  in  the 
last  paragraph.  * 

This  rule,  '*  that  promises  are  void,  where  the  per- 
formance is  unlawful,"  extends  also  to  imperfect  obli- 
gations; for  the  reason  of  the  rule  holds  of  all  obliga- 
tions. Thus,  if  you  promise  a  man  a  place  or  yOur 
vote,  and  he  afterwards  render  himself  un6t  to  receive 
either,  you  are  absolved  from  the  obligation  of  your 
promise;  or,  if  a  better  candidate  appear,  and  if  it  be 
a  case  in  which  you  are  bound  by  oath,  or  otherwise, 
to  govern  yodrself  by  the  qualification,  the  promise 
must  be  broken  through. 

And  here  I  would  recommend,  to  young  persons 
especially,  a  caution,  from  the  neglect  of  which  many 
involve  themselves  in  embarrassment  and  disgrace; 
and  that  is,  "  never  to  give  a  promise,  which  may 
interfere  in  the  event  with  their  duty;"  for,  if  it  do 
so  interfere,  their  duty  must  be  discharged,  though 
at  the  expense  of  their  promise,  and  not  unosually  of 
their  good  name. 

The  specific  performance  of  promises  is  reckoned  a 
perfect  obligation.  And  many  casuists  have  laid 
down,  in  opposition  to  what  has  been  here  asserted, 
that,  where  a  perfect  and  an  imperfect  obligation 
dash,  the  perfect  obligation  is  to  be  preferred.  ,Fpr 
which  opinion,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason, 
but  what  arises  from  the  terms  "  perfect"  and  **  im- 
perfect," the  impropriety  of  which  has  been  remarked 
above.  The  truth  is,  of  two  contradictory  obligations 
that  ought  to  prevail  which  is  prior  in  point  of  time.  - 

It  is  the  perfortnanee  being  unlawful,  and  not  any 
milawfulness  in  the  subject  or  motive  of  the  promise, 
which  destroys  its  validity:  therefore  a  bribe,  after 
the^  vote   is  given;  the  wages  of  prostitution;    the 
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reward  of  any  crime,  after  the  crime  is  cemmitted; 
ought,  if  {Hromised,  to  be  paid.  For  the  sin  and  mi»> 
chMf,  by  this  suppodtion,  are  over;  and  will  be  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  for  the  perfonnance  of  the  promise. 

In  like  manner,  a  promise  does  not  Jose  its  obliga^ 
tion  merely  because  it  proiseeded  from  an  unlav^ul 
motive.  A  certain  person,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  wife, 
who  was  then  sick,  had  paid  his  addresses  and  pro- 
mised marriage  to  another  woman}— the  wife  died; 
and  the  woman  demanded  performance  of  the  pro- 
mise. The  man,  who,  it  seems,  had  changed  his 
mind,  either  felt  or  pretended  doubts  concerning  the 
obligation  of  such  a  promise,  and  referred  his  case  to 
Bishop  Sanderson,  the  most  eminent,  in  this  kind  of 
knowledge,  of  his  time.  Bishop  Sanderson,  after 
writing  a  dissertation  upon  the  question,  adjudged  the 
promise  to  be  void:  in  which,  however,  upon  our 
principles,  he  was  wrong;  for,  however  criminal  the 
aflfoction  might  be  which  induced  the  promise,  the 
performance,  when  it  was  demanded,  was  lawful; 
which  is  the  only  lawfulness  required. 

A  promise  cannot  bo  deemed  unlawful,  where  it 
produces,  when  performed,  no  effect  beyond  what 
would  have  taken  place  had  the  promise  never  been 
made.  And  this  is  the  single  case,  in  which  the  obli- 
gation of  a  promise  will  justify  a  conduct  which, 
unless  it  had  been  promised,  would  be  unjust.  A 
captive  may  lawfully  recover  his  liberty,  by  a  promise 
of  neutrality;  for  his  conqueror  takes  nothing  by  the 
promise,  which  he  might  not  have  secured  by  his 
death  or  confinement;  and  neutrality  would  be  inno- 
cent in  him,  although  criminal  in  another.  It  ia 
manifest,  however,  that  promises,  which  come  into 
the  place  of  coercion,  can  extend  no  further  than  to 
passive  compliances;  for  coercion  itself  could  compel 
no  more.  Upon  the  same  principle,  promises  of 
secrecy  ought  not  to  be  violated,  although  the  public 
would  derive  advantage  from  the  discovery.  Such 
promises  contain  no  unlawfulness  in  them  to  destroy 
their  obligation;  for  as  the  information  would  not 
have  been  imparted  upon  any  other  conditiop,  the 
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aidilie  loM  nothing  by  tke  promue,  whieh  they  would 
bATO  gauifid  without  it. 

8.  Promifles  are  not  binding,  where  they,  amtradiet 
a  former  promise  ;  < 

Became  the  performanoe  is  then  unlawlbl;  which 
ztesolvea  this  cam  into  the  last. 

4.  Promises  are  not  binding  hefwe  aeeeptanee; 
that  is,  before  notice  given  to  the  promisee;  for, 
where  the  promise  is  beneficial,  if  notice  be  given, 
acceptance  may  be  presumed.  Until  the  promise  be 
oommmiicated  to  the  promisee,  it  is  the  same  only  as 
a  resolution  in  the  mind  of  the  promiser,  which  may 
be  altered  at  pleasure.  For  no  expectation  has  been 
excited,  therefore  none  can  be  disappointed. 

But  suppose  I  declare  my  intention  to  a  third  per<* 
eon,  who,  without  any  authority  frem  me,  conveys  my 
declaration  to  the  promisee;  is  that  such  a  notice  as 
will  be  binding  upon  me?  It  certainly  is  not:  fori 
have  not  done  that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  a 
promise-— I  have  not  nohintarify  excited  expectation. 

6.  Promises  are  not  binding  which, are  released  hy 
the  pramUee, 

This  is  evident;  but  it  maybe  sometimes  doubted 
who  the  promisee  is.  If  I  give  a  promise  to  A,  of  a 
place  to  vote  for  B;  as  to  a  father  for  his  son;  to  an 
uncle  for  his  nephew;  to  a  friend  of  mine  for  a  rela« 
tion  or  friend  of  his;  then  A  is  the  promisee,  whose 
consent  I  must  obtain,  to  be  released  from  the  en- 
gagement. 

If  I  promise  a  place  or  vote  to  B  fry  A,  that  is,  if  A 
be  a  messenger  to  convey  the  promise,  as  if  I  should 
say,  "  Ton  may  tell  B  that  he  shall  have  this- place, 
or  may  depend  upon  my  vote;"  or  if  A  be  employed 
to  introduce  B's  request,  and  I  answer  in  any  terms 
which  amount  to  a  compliance  with  it;  then  B  is  the 
promisee. 

Promises  to  one  person,  for  the  benefit  of  another, 
are  not  released  by  the  death-  of  the  promisee;  for 
hie  death  neither  makes  the  performance  impractica- 
ble, nor  implies  any  consent  to  release  the  promiser 
from  it. 

▼OL.  I.  9 
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6.  Erroneous  pronuaes  are  not  binding  in  certain 
cases;  as, 

1.  Where  the  error  proceeds  from  the  mistake  or 
misrepresentation  of  the  promisee. 

Because  a  promise  evidently  supposes  the  truth  of 
the  account,  which  the  promisee  relates  in  order  to^ 
obtain  it.  A  beggar  solicits  your  charity  by  a  story 
of  the  most  pitiable  distress;  you  promise  to  relieve 
him,  if  he  will  call  again: — In  the  interval  you  dis- 
cover his  story  to  be  made  up  of  lies^-^this  discovery, 
no  doubt,  releases  you  from  your  promise.  One  who 
wants  your  service  describes  the  business  or  office  for 
which  he  would  engage  you; — ^you  promise  to  under- 
take it:  when  you  come  to  enter  upon  it,  you  find 
the  profits  less,  the  labour  more,  or  some  material 
circumstance  different  from  the  account  he  gave  ycfa: 
— ^In  such  case,  you  are  not  bound  by  your  promise. 

2.  When  the  promise  is  understood  by  the  pro- 
misee to  proceed  upon  a  certain  supposition,  or  when 
the  promisor  apprehended  it  to  be  so  understood,  and 
that  supposition  turns  out  to  be  false;  then  the  pro- 
mise is  not  binding. 

This  intricate  rule  will  be  best  explained  by  an 
example.  A  father  receives  an  account  from  abroad, 
of  the  death  of  his  only  son; — soon  after  which,  he 
promises  his  fortune  to  his  nephew.  The  account 
turns  out  to  be  false.  The  father,  we  say,  is  released 
from  his  promise;  not  merely  because  he  never  would 
have  made  it,  had  he  known  the  truth  of  the  case— 
for  that  alone  will  not  do; — ^but  because  the  nephew 
also  himself  understood  the  promise  to  proceed  upon 
this  supposition  of  his  cousin's  death;  or,  at  least  his 
uncle  thought  he  so  understood  it,  and  could  not  think 
otherwise.  The  promise  proceeded  upon  this  suppo- 
sition in  the  promisor's  own  apprehension,  and,  as  he 
believed,  in  the  apprehension  of  both  parties;  and 
this  belief  of  his  is  the  precise  circumstance  which 
sets  hhn  free.  The  foundation  of  the  rule  is  plainly 
this:  a  man  is  bound  only  to  satisfy  the  expectation 
which  he  intended  to  excite;  whatever  condition 
therefore  he  intended  to  subject  that  expectation  to« 
becomes  an  essential  condition  of  the  promise. 
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Errors,  which  come  Hot  within  this  description,  do 
not  annul  the  ohligation  of  a  promise.  I  promise  a 
candidate  my  yote^ — presently  another  candidate  ap- 
pears, for  whom  I  certainly  would  have  reserved  it, 
had  I  been  acquainted  with  his  design.  Here  there- 
fore, as  before,  my  promise  proceeded  from  an  error; 
and  I  never  should  have  given  such  a  promise,  had  I 
been  aware  of  the  truth  of  the  case,  as  it  has  tunied 
out. — ^Bot  the  promisee  did  not  know  this; — he  did 
not  receive  the  promise  subject  to  any  such  condition, 
or  as  proceeding  from  any  such  supposition;  nor  did 
I  at  the  time  imagine  he  so  received  it.  This  error, 
therefore,  of  mine,  must  fall  upon  my  own  head,  and 
the  promise  be  observed  notwithstanding.  A  father 
promises  a  certain  fortune  with  his  daughter,  sup- 
posing himself  to  be  worth  so  much — ^his  circum- 
stances turn  out,  upon  examination,  worse  than  he 
was  aware  of.  Here  again  the  promise  was  errone- 
ous,* but,  for  the  reason  assigned  m  the  last  case,  will 
nevertheless  be  obligatory. 

The  case  of  erroneous  promises  48  attended  with 
some  difficulty:  for,  to  allow  every  mistake,  or  change 
of  circumstances,  to  dissolve  the  obligation  of  a  pro- 
nise,  would  be  to  allow  a  latitude,  which  might 
evacuate  the  force  of  almost  all  promises:  and,  on  the 
4ither  hand,  to  gird  the  obligation  so  tight,  as  to  make 
no  allowances  for  manifest  and  fundamental  errors, 
would,  in  many  instances,  be  productive  of  great 
hardship  and  abstirdity. 


It  has  long  been  controverted  amongst  moralists, 
whether  promises  be  binding  which  are  extorted  by 
▼iolenoe  or  fear.  The  obligation  of  all  promises 
results,  we  have  oeen,  from  the  necessity  or  the  use  of 
that  confidence  which  mankind  repose  in  them.  The 
question,  therefore,  whether  these  promisee  are  bind- 
ing, will  depend  upon  this;  whether  mankind,  upon 
the  whole,  are  benefited  by  the  confidence  placed  on 
such  promises  ? — ^A  highwayman  attacks  you— -and 
being  disappointed  of  his- booty,  threatens  or  prepares 
to  murder  you; — ^you  promise,-  with  many  solemn 
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aanverations,  tliat  if  he  will  spare  tout  life,  he  shall 
find  a  purse  of  money  left  for  him  at  a  place  appoint- 
ed:— ^upon  the  faith  of  this  promise,  he  forbears 
from  further  violence.  Now,  your  life  was  saved  by 
the  confidence  reposed  in  a  promise  extorted  by  fear; 
and  the  lives  of  many  others  may  be  saved  by  the 
same.  This  is  a  good  consequence.  On  the  other 
hand,  confidence  in  promises  like  these,  greatly  facili- 
tates the  perpetration  of  robberies:  they  may  be  made 
the  instruments  of  almost  unlunited  extortion.  This 
is  a  bad  consequence:  and  in  the  question  between 
the  importance  of  these  opposite  consequences,  re- 
sides the  doubt  concerning  the  obligation  of  such 
promises. 

There  are  other  cases  which  are  plainer;  as  where 
a  magistrate  confines  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace 
in  gaol,  till  he  promise  to  behave  better;  or  a  prisoner 
of  war  promises,  if  set  at  liberty,  to  return  within  a 
certain  time.  These  promises,  say  moralists,  are 
binding,  because  the  violence  or  duress  is  just;  but  the 
truth  IS,  because  there  is  the  same  use  of  confidence 
in  these  promises,  as  of  confidence  in  the  promises  of 
a  person  at  perfect  liberty. 


Vow9  are  promises  to  God.  The  obligation  catmot 
be  made  out  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  other 
promises.  The  violation  of  th^m,  nevertheless,  im- 
plies a  want  of  reverence  to  the  supreme  Being; 
which  a  enough  to  make  it  sinful. 

There  appears  no  command  or  encouragement  in 
the  Christian  Scriptures  to  make  vows;  much  less 
any  authority  to  break  through  them  when  they  are 
made.  The  few  instanced*  of  vows  which  we  read 
of  in  the  New  Testament  were  religiously  observed. 

The  rules  we  have  laid  down  concerning  promises, 
are  applicable  to  vows.  Thud  Jephtha's  vow,  taken 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  transaction  is  commonly 
understood,  was  not  binding;  because  the  performance, 
in  that  contingency,  became  unlawful. 

•  Acts,  zviii.  18  s  xzi.  23. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  coHTRACT  is  R  mutual  promise.  The  obligation 
therefore  of  contracts,  the  sense  in  which  they  are  to 
be  interpreted,  and  the  case  where  they  are  not  bind- 
ing, wiM  be  the  same  as  of  promises. 

From  the  principle  established  in  the  last  chapter, 
"  that  the  obligation  of  promises  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  expectation  which  the  promiser  any  how  volunta- 
rily and  knowingly  excites,*'  results  a  rule  which 
governs  the  construction  of  all  contracts,  and  is  capa- 
ble, from  its  simplicity,  of  being  applied  with  great 
ease  and  certainty,  viz.     That 

Whatever  is  expected  by  one  side,  and  known  to 
be  so  expected  by  the  other,  is  to  be  deemed  a  part  or 
condition  of  the  contract. 

The  several  kinds  of  contracts,  and  the  order  in 
which  we  propose  to  consider  them,  may  be  exhibited 
at  one  view,  thus: 
Sale. 
Hazard. 


ContrRctB  of 


Lending  of  i  Inconsumable  property 
^        t  Money. 

{Service. 
Commissions. 
Partnership. 
Offices. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


CONTRACTS  OF  SALE. 


The  rule  of  justice  which  wants  with  most  anxiety 
to  be  inculcated  in  the  making  of  bargains,  is,  that 
the  seller  is  bound  in  conscience  to  disclose  the  faults 
of  what  he  offers  to  sale.  Amongst  other  methods  of 
proving  this,  one  may  be  the  following: — • 

vol..  I.  9* 


I  suppose  rt  will  be  allowed,  that  to  advance  a 
direct  faiBehood  in  reoommetidation  of  our  wares,  by 
ascribing  to  them  some  quality  which  we.  know  that 
they  have  not,  is  dishonest.  Now  compare  with  this 
the  designed  concealment  of  some  fault,  which  we 
know  that  they  have.  The  motives  and  the  effects  of 
actions  are  the  only  points  of  comparison,  in  which 
their  moral  quality  can  differ;  but  the  motive  in  these 
two  cases  is  the  same,  viz,  to  procure  a  higher  price 
than  we  expect  otherwise  to  obtain:  the  elect,  that 
is,  the  prejudice  to  the  buyer,  is  also  the  same;  for  he 
finds  himself  equally  out  of  pocket  by  his  bargain, 
whether  the  commodity,  when  he  gets  home  with  it, 
turn  out  worse  than  he  had  supposed,  by  the  want  of 
some  quality  which  he  expected,  or  the  discovery 
of  some  fault  which  he  did  not  expect.  If  there- 
fore actions  be  the  same  as  to  all  moral  purposes, 
which  proceed  from  the  same  motives  and  produce  the 
same  efiects;  it  is  making  a  distinction  without  a  diil. 
ference,  to  esteem  it  a  cheat  to  magnify  beyond  the 
truth  the  virtues  of  what  we  have  to  sell,  but  none  to 
conceal  its  faults. 

It  adds  to  the  value  of  this  kind  of  honesty,  that  the 
faults  of  many  things  are  of  a  nature  not  to  be  known 
by  any,  but  by  the'persons  who  have  used  them;  so 
that  the  buyer  has  no  security  from  imposition,  but  in 
the  mgenuousness  and  integrity  of  the  seller. 

There  is  one  exception,  however,  to  this  rule; 
namely,  where  the  silence  of  the  seller  implies  some 
fault  in  the  thing  to  be  sold,  and  where  the  buyer 
has  a  compensation  in  the  price  for  the  risk  which  he 
runs;  as  where  a  horse,  in  a  London  repository,  is 
sold  by  public  auction,  without  warranty;  the  want 
of  warranty  is  notice  of  some  unsoundness,  and  pro- 
duces a  proportionable  abatement  in  the  price. 

To  this  of  concealing  the  faults  of  what  we  want  to 
put  off,  may  be  referred  the  practice  of  passing  bad 
money.  Tins  practice  we  sometimes  hear  defended 
by  a  vulgar  excuse,  that  we  have  taken  the  money 
for  good,  and  must  therefore  get  rid  of  it.  Which 
excuse  is  much  the  ssMie  as  if  one  who  had  been  rob- 
bed upon  the  highway  ahwild  allege,  that  he  had  ^ 


tight  t6  TeimbuTM  himself  out  of  the  podtet  of  the  dnt 
mveller  he  met:  the  justice  of  which  reasoning  the 
trayeller  possibly  may  not  comprehend. 

Where  there  exists  no  monopoly  or  combination, 
the  market  price  is  always  a  fair  price;  because  it 
trill  always  be  proportionable  to  the  use  and  scarcity 
of  the  article.  Hence,  there  need  be  no  scruple  about 
demanding  or  taking  the  market  price;  and  all  those 
expressions,  '<  provisions  are  extravagantly  dear,*' 
**  com  bears  an  unreasonable  price,*'  and  the  like,  im- 
port no  unfairness  or  unreasonableness  in  the  seller. 

If  your  tailor  or  your  draper  charge,  or  even  ask  of 
you,  more  for  a  suit  of  clothes  than  the  market  price, 
you  complain  that  you  are  imposed  upon;  you  pro- 
notmce  the  tradesman  who  makes  such  a  charge,  dis^ 
honest;  although,  as  the  man's  goods  were  his  own, 
find  he  had  a  right  to  prescribe  the  terms  upon  which 
he  would  consent  to  part  with  them,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned what  dishonesty  there  can  be  in  the  case,  or 
wherein  the  imposition  consists.  Whoever  opens  a 
shop^  or  in  any  manner  exposes  goods  to  pubhc  sale, 
virtually  engager  to  deal  with  his  customers  at  a  mar- 
ket price ;  because  it  is  upon  the  faith  and  opinion  of 
such  an  engagement,  that  any  one  comes  within  his 
shop  doors,  or  oilers  to  treat  with  him.  This  is  expect- 
ed by  |the  buyer;  is  known  to  be  so  expected  by  the 
seller;  which  is  enough,  according  to  the  rule  deli- 
▼ered  above,  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  contract  between 
them,  though  not  a  syllable  be  said  about  it.  The 
breach  of  this  implied  contract  constitutes  the  frand 
inquired  after. 

Hence,  if  you  disclaim  any  such  engagement,  yon 
may  set  what  value  you  please  upon  your  property. 
If,  upon  being  asked  to  sell  a  house,  you  answer  that 
the  house  suits  your  fancy  or  conveniency,  and  ^at 
you  will  not  turn  yourself  out  of  it  under  such  a  price; 
the  price  fixed  may  be  double  of  what  the  house  cost, 
or  would  fetch  at  a  pubhc  sale,  without  any  imputa- 
tion of  injustice  or  extortion  upon  you. 

If  the  thing  sold  be  damaged,  or  perish  between 
the  sale  and  the  deUvery,  ouffht  the  buyer  to  bear  th« 
loss  or  the  seller  ?  This  will  depend  upon  the  pwtioo- 
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lar  construction  of  the  contract.  If  the  seller,  either 
expressly  or  by  implication  or  by  custom,  engage  to 
deliver  the  goods;  as  if  I  buy  a  set  of  china,  and  the 
chinaman  ask  me  to  what  place  he  shall  bring  or 
send  them,  and  they  be  broken  in  the  conveyance, 
the  seller  must  abide  by  the  loss.  If  the  thing  sold 
remain  with  the  seller,  at  the  instance  or  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  the  buyer,  then  the  buyer  undertakes  the 
risk;  as  if  I  buy  a  horse,  and  mention,  that  I  will 
send  for  it  on  such  a  day  (which  is  in  effect  desiring 
that  it  may  continue  with  the  seller  till  I  do  send  for 
it,)  then,  whatever  misfortune  befalls  the  horse  in  the 
mean  time,  must  be  at  my  cost. 

And  here,  once  for  all,  I  would  observe,  that  innu- 
merable questions  of  this  sort  are  determined  solely 
by  custom;  not  that  custom  possesses  any  proper 
authority  to  alter  or  ascertain  the  nature  of  right  and 
wrong;  but  because  the  contracting  parties  are  pre- 
sumed to  include  in  theu:  stipulation  all  the  conditions 
which  custom  has  annexed  to  contracts  of  the  same 
sort:  and  when  the  usage  is  notorious,  and  no  ex- 
ception made  to  it,  this  presumption  is  generally 
agreeable  to  the  fact.* 

If  I  order  a  pip^  of  port  from  a  wine  merchant 
abroad;  at  what  period  the  property  passes  from  the 
merchant  to  me;  whether  upon  delivery  of  the  wine  at 
the  merchant's  warehouse;  upon  its  being  put  on 
shipboard  at  Oporto;  upon  the  arrival  of  th^  ship  in 
England,  at  its  destined  port ;  or  not  till  the  wine  be 
committed  to  my  servants  or  deposited  in  my  cellar; 
are  all  questions  which  admit  of  no  decision,  but  what 
custom,  points  out.  Whence,  in  justice,  as  well  as 
law,  what  is  called  the  custom  of  merchants  regulates  ' 
the  construction  of  mercantile  concerns. 

*  It  happens  here,  as  in  many  cases,  that  what  the  parties 
ought  to  do,  and  what  a  Judge  or  arbitrator  would  award  to 
be  done,  may  be  very  difierent.  What  the  parties  ought  to 
do,  by  virtue  of  their  contract,  depends  upon  their  conscious- 
ness at  the  time  of  making  it  :  whereas  a  third  person  finds 
it  necessary  to  found  his  judgment  upon  presumptions,  which 
presumptions  may  be  false,  although  the  most  probable  that 
he  could  proceed  by. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

COKT1IACT8   OF  HAXAHD. 

Bt  Contracts  of  Hazard,  I  mean  gaming  and  insu- 
ranoo. 

What  say  some  of  this  kind  of  contracts,  **  that 
one  side  ought  not  to  have  any  advantage  over  the 
other,"  is  neither  practicable  nor  true.  It  is  not  prac- 
ticable; for  that  perfect  equality  of  skill  and  judg- 
ment which  this  rule  requires  is  seldom  to  be  met 
with.  I  might  not  have  it  in  my  power  to  play  with 
fairness  a  game  at  cards,  billiards,  or  tennis;  lay  a 
wager  at  a  horse  race;  or  underwrite  a  policy  of  in- 
suranoe,  once  in  a  twelvemonth,  if  I  must  wait  tUl  I 
xneet  with  a  person  whose  art,  skill,  and  judgment  in 
tliese  matters  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  my  own. 
Nor  is  this  equality  requisite  to  the  justice  of  the 
oontract.  One  party  may  give  to  the  other  the  whole 
of  the  stake,  if  he  please,  and  the  other  party  may 
justly  accept  it,  if  it  be  given  him;  much  more  there- 
fore may  one  give  to  the  other  a  part  ofrthe  stake ;  or, 
what  is  exactly  the  same  thing,  an  advantage  in  the 
ehanoe  of  winning  the  whole. 

The  proper  restriction  is,  that  neither  side  have  an 
advantage  by  means  of  which  the  other  is  not  aware; 
for  this  is  an  advantage  taken  without  being  givem 
Although  the  event  be  still  an  uncertainty,  your  ad- 
vantage in  the  chance  has  a  certain  value;  and  so 
much  of  the  stake  as  that  value  amounts  to  is  taken 
from  your  adversary  without  his  knowledge,  and 
therefore  without  his  consent.  If  I  sit  down  to  a 
game  at  whist,  and  have  an  advantage  over  the  ad- 
versary, by  means  of  a  better  memory,  closer  atten- 
tion, or  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  chances 
of  the  game,  the  advantage  is  fair*  because  it  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  which  the  adversary  is  ^ware; 
for  he  is  aware  when  be  sits  down  with  me  that  I 
shall  exert  the  skill  that  I  possess  to  the  utmost.  But 
if  I  gain  an  advantage  by  packing  the  cards,  glancing 
my  eye  into  the  adversary's  hands,  or  by  concerted 
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signals  with  my  partner,  it  is  a  dishonest  advantage; 
because  it  depends  upon  means  which  the  adversaiy 
never  suspects  that  I  make  use  of. 

The  same  distinction  holds  of  all  contracts  into 
which  chance  enters.  If  I  lay  a  wager  at  a  hor^e 
race,  founded  upon  the  conjecture  I  form  from  the 
appearance  and  character  and  breed  of  the  horses,  I 
am  justly  entitled  to  any  advantage  which  my  judg- 
ment gives  me:  but,  if  I  carry  on  a  clandestine  cor- 
respondence with  the  jockeys,  and  find  out  from  them, 
that  a  trial  has  been  actually  made,  or  that  it  is  set- 
tled beforehand  which  horse  shall  win  the  race;  all 
such  information  is  so  much  fraud,  because  derived 
from  sources  which  the  other  did  not  suspect,  when 
he  proposed  or  accepted  the  wager. 

In  speculations  in  trade  or  in  the  stocks,  if  I  exer- 
cise my  judgment  upon  the  general,  aspect  and  pros- 
pect of  public  afiairs,  and  deal  with  a  person  ivho 
conducts  himself  by  the  same  sort  of  judgment,  the 
contract  has  all  the  equality  ill  it  which  is  necessary; 
but  if  I  have  access  to  secrets  of  state  at  home,  or 
private  advice  of  some  decii^ve  measure  or  event 
abroad,  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  these  advantages 
with  justice,  because  they  are  excluded  by  the  con- 
tract, which  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that  I 
had  no  such  advantage. 

In  insurances,  in  which  the  underwriter  computes 
his  risk  entirely  from  the  account  given  by  the  person 
insured,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  justice  and 
validity  of  the  contract,  that  this  account  be  exact 
and  complete. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CONTRACTS  or  LENDIITO    OF  IRTCOZTSUMARIiS 
PROPERTY.  • 

Wkbn  the  identical  loan  is  to  be  returned,  as  a  book» 
a  horse,  a  harpsichord,  it  is  called  ineomtumakte  ;  us 
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oppoBition  to  com,  wine,  money,  and  those  thin^ 
Wmch  perish,  or  are  parted  with,  in  the  use,  and  can' 
therefore  onlj  be  restored  in  kind.  ^ 

The  questions  under  this  head  are  few  and  simple. 
The  first  is,  if  the  thing  lent  be  lost  or  damaged,  who 
ought  to  bear  the  loss  or  damage  ?  If  it  be  damaged 
by  the  use,  or  by  accident  in  the  use,  for  which  it  was 
lent,  the  lender  ought  to  bear  it;  as  if  I  hire  a  job- 
coach«  the  wear,  tear,  and  soiling  of  the  coach  must 
belong  to  the  lender;  or  a  horse  to  go  a  particular 
journey,  and  in  going  the  propsed  journey  the  horse 
die  or  be  lamed,  the  loss  must  be  the  lender's:  on 
the  contraiy,  if  the  damage  be  occasioned  by  the 
fault  of  the  borrower,  or  by  accident  in  some  use  for 
which  it  was  not  lent,  then  the  borrower  must  make 
it  good;  as  if  the  coach  be  overturned  or  broken  to 
pieces  by  the  carelessness  of  your  coachman;  or  the 
horse  be  hired  to  take  a  morning's  ride  upon,  and  you 
go  a  hunting  with  him,  or  leap  him  over  hedges,  or 
put  him  into  your  cart  or  carriage,  and  he  bo  strained, 
or  staked,  or  galled,  or  accidentally  hurt,  or  drop 
down  dead  whHst  you  are  thus  using  him,  you  must 
make  satisfaction  to  the  owner.  « 

The  two  cases  are  distinguished  by  this  circum- 
stance: that  in  one  case  the  owner  foresees  the  damage 
or  risk,  and  therefore  consents  to  undertake  it;  in  tho 
other  case  he  does  not. 

It  is  possible  that  an  estate  or  a  house  may,  during 
the  term  of  a  lease,  be  so  increased  or  diminished  in 
its  value,  as  to  become  worth  much  more  or  much 
less  than  the  rent  agreed  to  be  paid  for  it  In  some 
of  which  cases  it  may  be  doubted  to  whom,  of  natural 
right,  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  belongs.  The 
role  of  justice  seems  to  be  this:  If  the  alteration 
might  be  expected  hy  the  parties,  the  hirer  must  take 
the  consequence;  if  it  could  not,  the  owner.  An  or- 
chard, or  a  vineyard,  or  a  mine,  or  a  fishery,  or  a  de- 
coy may  this  year  yield  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
yet  the  tenant  shall  pay  his  rent;  and  if  the  next  year 
produce  tenfold  the  usual  profit,  no  more  shall  be  de- 
manded; became  the  produce  is  in  its  nature  preca- 
rionft  and  this  variation  might  be  expected.    If  an 
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eftate  m  the  fen*  of  Linoolnshire,  or  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
be  overflowed  with  water  so  as  to  be  incapable  of 
ooenpation,  the  tenant,  notwithstanding,  is  bound  by 
his  lease;  because  he  entered  into  it  with  a  knowledge 
and  foresight  of  the  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  if, 
by  the  irruption  of  the  sea  into  a  country  where  it 
was  never  known  to  have  come  before,  by  the  change 
of  the  course  of  a  river,  the  fall  of  a  rock,  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  volcano,  the  bursting  of  a  moss,  the  in- 
cursions of  an  enemy,  or  by  a  mortal  contagion 
amongst  the  cattle;  if,  by  means  like  these,  an  estate 
change  or  lose  its  value,  the  loss  shall  fall  upon  the 
owner;  that  is,  the  tenant  shall  either  be  discharged 
from  his  agreement,  or  be  entitled  to  an  abatement 
of  rent.  A  house  in  London,  by  the  building  of  a 
bridge,  the  opening  of  a  new  road  or  street,  may  be- 
come of  ten  times  its  former  value;  and,  by  contrary 
causes,  may  be  as  much  reduced  in  value:  here  also, 
as  before,  the  owner,  not  the  hirer,  shall  be  affected 
by  the  alteration.  The  reason  upon  which  our  deter- 
mination proceeds  is  this;  that  changes  such  as  theso, 
beinff  neither  foreseen  nor  provided  for  by  the  con- 
tractmg  parties,  from  no  part  or  condition  of  ^he  con- 
tract; and  therefore  ought  to  have  the  same  effect  as 
if  no  contract  at  all  had  been  made  (for  none  was 
made  with  respect  to  them,)  that  is,  ought  to  fall 
upon  the  owner. 


CHAPTER  X. 

eOWTRACTS  CONCERNING  THE  LENDING  OV 
MONEY. 

Thbbe  exists  no  reason  in  the  law  of  nature  why  a 
nan  should  not  be  paid  for  the  lending  of  his  money, 
as  well  as  of  any  other  property  into  which  the  money 
m^ht  be  converted. 

The  scmplea  that  have  been  entertained  upon  this 


Iiea4,  and  upon  the  fovadfttioii  of  which  the  receiving 
of  interest  or  usmy  (for  they  foimeriy  meant  the  lame 
thing,)  was  once  prohibited  in  almost  all  Christiaii 
countiies,*  arose  from  a  passage  in  the  law  of  Mosxb» 
Deuteronomy  xoiL  19,  20.  *'Thoa  shalt  not  lend 
upon  usury  to  thy  brother;  usury  of  money,  usury 
of  victuals,  usmy  of  any  thing  that  is  lent  upon 
usuiy:  unto  a  stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon  usuiy; 
but  unto  thy  brother  dM>u  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury." 

This  prohibition  is  now  generally  understood  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  ^ews  alone,  as  part  of  thii 
civil  or  political  law  of  that  nation,  and  calculated  to 
preserve  amongst  themselves  that  distribution  of  pro* 
perty,  to  whi<^  many  of  their  institutiona  were  sub* 
servient:  as  the  marriage  of  an  heiress  within  her ' 
own  tnbe;  of  a  widow  who  was  left  childless  to  het 
husband's  brother;  the  year  of  jubilee>  when  alien- 
ated estates  reverted  to  the  family  of  the  original 
proprietor: — ^regulations  which  were  never  thought  to 
be  binding  upon  any  but  the  commonwealth  of  IsraeL 

This  interpretation  is  confirmed,  I  think,  beyond 
all  controversy,  by  the  distinction  made  in  the  law 
between  a  Jew  and  a  foreigner; — '*  unto  a  stranger 
thon  mayest  lend  upon  usury,  but  unto  thy  brother 
thou  mayest  not  lend  upon  usury;*'  a  distinction 
which  could  hardly  have  been  admitted  into  a  law, 
which  the  Divine  Author  intended  to  be  of  moral  and 
of  universal  oblijgation. 

The  rate  of  interest  has  in  most  countries  been 
regulated  by  law.  The  Roman  law  allowed  of  twelve 
pounds  per  cent,  which  Justinian  reduced  at  one 
stroke  to  four  pounds.  A  statute  of  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  was  the  first  that 
tolerated  the  receiving  of  interest  in  England  at  all, 
restrained  it  to  ten  pounds  per  cent. ;  a  statute  of  James 

•  By  a  statute  of  James  the  First,  interest  above  eight 
pounds  per  cent,  was  prohibited  (and  consequently  under 
that  rate  allowed,)  with  this  sage  provision*  That  thii 
statute  shall  not  be  construed  or  expounded  to  allow  th€ 
practice  of  usury  in  point  of  religion  or  conscience. 
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the  First  to  eig^t  potmds;  of  Charles' tiie  Second  to 
eiz  ponnde:  of  Queen  Anne  to  &ye  pounds,  on  pain 
of  forfeiture  of  treble  the  value  of  the  money  lent;  at 
wluch  rate  and  penalty  the  matter  now  stands.  The 
policy  of  these  regulationcris,  to  check  the  power  of 
accumulating  wealth  without  industry^;  to  give  en- 
couragement to  trade,  by  enabling  adventurers  in  it 
to  borrow  money  at  a  moderate  price;  and,  of  late 
years,, to  enable  the  state  to  borrow  the  subject's  mo- 
ney itself. 

Compound  interest,  though  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  England,  is  agreeable  enough  to  natural  equity; 
for  interest  detained  after  it  is  due  becomes,  to  all 
•  intents  and  purposes,  part  of,  the  sum  lent. 

It  is  a  question  which  sometimes  occurs,  how  mo- 
ney borrowed  in  one  country  ought  to  be  paid  in 
unother,  where  the  relative  value  of  the  precious 
metals  is  not  the  same.  For  example,  suppose  I  bor- 
row a  hundred  guineas  in  London,  where  each  guinea 
is  worth  one*and*twenty  shillings,  and  n^^eet  my  cre- 
ditor in  the  East  Indies,  where  a  guinea  is  worth  no 
more  perhaps  than  nineteen;  is  it  a  satisfaction  of 
the  debt  to  retam  a  hundred  guineas,  or  must  I  make 
op  so  many  times  one  and  twenty  shillings  ?  I  should 
think  the  latter;  for  it  must  be  presumed  that  my 
ereditoii  had  he  not  lent  me  his  guineas,  would  have 
disposed  of  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  now 
had,  in  the  place  of  them,  so  many  one  and  twenty 
shillings;  and  the  question  suppo^s  that  he  neither 
intended,  nor  ought  to  be  a  sufierer,  by  parting  with 
the  possession  of  his  money  to  me. 

When  the  relative  value  of  coin  is  altered  by  an 
act  of  the  state,  if  the  alteration  would  have  extended 
to  the  identical  pieces  which  were  lent,  it  is  enough 
to  return  an  equal  number  of  pieces  of  the  same  deno- 
mination, or  their  present  value  in  any  other.  As,  if 
guineas  were  reduced  by  act  of  parliament  to  twenty 
shillings,  so  many  twenty  shilings  as  I  borrowed 
guineas  would  be  a  just  repayment.  It  would  be 
otherwise  if  the  reduction  was  owing  to  a  debasement 
of  the  coin;  for  then  respect  ought  to  be  had  to  the 
eomparative  value  of  the  old  guinea  and  the  new. 
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WhoeTer  borrows  money  is  bound  in  conscience 
to  repay  it«  Tbis  every  nwn  can  see ;  but  every  man 
connot  see,  or  does  not  bowever  reilect,  that  he  is,  in 
consequence,  also  bound  to  use  the  means  necessary 
to  enable  himself  to  repay  it.  "  If  he  pay  the  money 
when  he  has  it,  or  has  it  to  spared,  he  does  all  that 
an  honest  man  can  do,"  and  all,  he  imagines,  that  is 
required  of  him;  whilst  the  previous  measures,  which 
are  necessary  to  furnish  bun  with  that  money,  he 
makes  no  part  of  his  care,  nor  observes  to  be  as  much 
bis  duty  as  the  other;  such  as  selling  a  family  seat 
or  a  family  estate,  contracting  his  plan  of  expense, 
lajring  down  his  equipage,  reducing  the  number  of 
his  servants,  or  any  of  those  humiliating  sacrifices, 
which  justice  requires  of  a  man  in  debt,  the  moment 
he  perceives  ^at  he  has  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
paying  his  debts  without  them.  An  expectation  which 
depends  upon  the  continuance  of  his  own  hfe,  will 
not  satisfy  an  honest  man,  if  a  better  provision  be  in 
his  power;  for  it  is  a^reach  of  faith  to  subject  a  cre- 
ditor, when  we  can  help  it,  to  the  risk  of  our  life,  be 
the  event  what  it  will;  that  not  being  the  security  to 
which  credit  was  given. 

I  know  few  subjects  which  have  been  more  misun- 
derstood than  the  law.  which  authorizes  the  imprison- 
ment of  insolvent  debtors.  It  has  been  represented 
as  a  gratuitous  cruelty  which  contributed  nothing  to 
the  reparation  of  the  creditor's  loss,  or  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  community.  This  prejudice  arises  prin- 
cipally from  considering  the  sending  of  a  debtor  to 
gaol,  as  an  act  of  private  satisfaction  to  the  creditor, 
instead  of  a  public  punishment.  As  an  act  of  satisfao- 
ti<m  or  revenge,  it  is  always  wrongs  in  the  motive,  and 
often  intemperate  and  undistinguishing  in  the  ®^^" 
cise.  Consider  it  as  a  public  punishment,  founded 
upon  the  same  reason,  and  subject  to  the  same  rmea 
ast>ther  punishments;  and  the  justice  of  it,  together 
with  the  degree  to  which  it  should  be  extended,  and 
the  objects  upon  whofla  it  may  be  inflicted,  will  be 
apparent.  There  are  frauds  relating  to  insolvency, 
agamst  which  it  is  as  necessary  to  provide  punish- 
ment as  for  any  public  crimes  whatever:  as  where  a. 
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man  gets  your  money  into  his  po9Be8sioa>  and  ibrtlk- 
with  nms  away  with  it;  or,  what  is  little  better* 
squanders  it  in  vicious  expenses;  or  stakes  it  at  the 
gaming-table;  in  the  Alley;  or  upon  wild  adven- 
tures in  trade;  or  is  condous,  at  the  time  he  borrows 
it,  that  be  can  never  repay  it;  or  wilfully  puts  it  out 
of  his  power  by  profbse  living:  or  conceals  his  efibcts» 
or  trwaaferB  them  by  collusion  to  anoth^':  not  to  men-> 
tion  the  obstinacy  of  some  debtors^  who  had  rather 
rot  in  a  gaol  than  deliver  up  their  estates;  for»  to  say 
the  truth,  the  first' absurdity  is  in  the  law  itself,  which 
leaves  it  in  a  debtor's  power  to  withold  any  part  o'f 
his  property  from  the  claim  of  his  creditors.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  the  pimishment  be  properly 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  exasperated  creditor;  for 
which  k'may  be  said,  that  these  frauds  are  so  subtle 
and  v<Mrsatile,  that  nothing  but  a  discretionary  power 
can  overtake  them:  and  that  no  discretion  is  likely 
to  be  so  well  informed,  so  vigilant,  or  so  active  as  that 
of  the  creditor.  • 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  confine- 
ment of  a  debtor  in  gaol  is  a  'pufHsfunent ;  and  that 
every  punishment  supposes  a  crime.  To  pursue » 
therefore,  with  the  extremity  of  legal  rigour,  asufierer, 
whom  the  fraud  or  ^lilure  of  others,  his  own  want  of 
capacity,  or  the  disappointments  and  miscarriages  to 
which  all  human  affiurs  are  subject,  have  reduced  to 
xnin,  merely  because  we  are  provoked  by  our  loss, 
and  seek  to  relieve  the  pain  we  feel  by  that  which  we 
inflict,  is  repugnant  not  only  to  humanity  but  to  jus- 
tice: for  it  is  to  pervert  a  provision  of  law,  designed 
for  a  different  and  a  salutary  purpose,  to  the  gratSca- 
tion  of  private  spleen  and  resentment.  Any  altera- 
tion in  these  laws  which  could  distinguish  the  de- 
grees of  gui)t,  or  convMt  the  service  of  the  insolvent 
debtor  to  some  public  profit,  might  be  an  improve- 
ment; but  any  ccmsiderable  mitigation  of  their  rigour, 
mider  colour  of  relieving  the  poor,  would  increase* 
their  hardshijis.  For  whatever  deprives  the  creditor 
of  his  power  of  coercion,  deprives  him  of  his  secu- 
rity;^ and  as  this  must  add  greatly  to  t^e  difficulty  of 
obtaining  credit,  the  poor,  especially  the  lowear  sort 
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of  tradeBmen,  are  the  first  who  would  sufibr  by  waeh 
a  regulation.  As  tradesmen  must  buy  before  they 
sell,  you  would  exclude  from  trade  two-thirds  of  those 
who  now  carry  it  on,  if  none  were  enabled  to  enter 
into  it  without  a  capital  sufficient  for  prompt  pay- 
ments. An  advocate,  therefore,  for  the  interests  of 
this  important  class  of  the  community  will  deem  it 
more  eligible,  that  one  out  of  a  thousand  should  be 
sent  to  gaol  by  his  creditors,  than  that  the  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  should  be  straightened  and  em- 
barrassed, and  many  of  them  lie  idle,  by  the  want  of 
credit. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

CONTRACTS   OF   LABOUR. 


SxRvicx  in  this  country  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  volan- 
tary,  and  by  contract;  and  the  master's  authority 
extends  no  further  than  the  terms  or  equitable  con- 
struction of  the  contract  will  justify. 

The  treatment  of  servants  as  to  diet,  discipline,  and 
accommodation,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  work  to  be 
required  of  them,  the  intermission,  liberty,  and  indul- 
gence to  be  allowed  them,  must  be  determined  in  a 
great  measure  by  custom;  for  where  the  contract  in^ 
volves  so  many  particulars,  the  contracting  parties 
express  a  few  perhaps  of  the  principal,  and,  by  mu- 
tual understanding,  refer  the  rest  to  the  known  cus- 
tom of  the  country  in  like  cases. 

A  servant  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  unlawful  com-  - 
mands  of  his  master;  to  minister,  for  instance,  to  his 
unlawful  pleasures;  or  to  assist  him  by  unlawfU  praCf> 
tiees  in  his  profession;  as  in  smuggling  or  adulterat- 
ing the  articles  in  which  he  deals.  For  the  servant 
18  bound  by  nothing  but  his  own  promise;  and  Hm 
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obligation  of  a  promise  extends  not  to  tldnge  mi. 

lawful. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  master's  authority  is  no 
justifieaHon  of  the  servant  in  doing  wrong;  for  the 
servant's  own  promise,  upon  which  that  authority  is 
founded^  would  be  none. 

Clerks  and  appr^tices  ou^t  to  be  employed  en- 
tirely in  the  profession  or  trade  which  they  are  intended 
to  learn.  Instruction  is  their  hire;  and  to  deprive 
them  of  the  opportunities  of  instruction,  by  taking  up 
their  time  with  occupations  foreign  to  their  business, 
is  to  defraud  them  of  their  wages. 

The  master  is  resp<msihle  for  what  a  servant  does 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  employment;  for  it  is 
done  under  a  general  authority  committed  to  him, 
which  is  in  justice  equivalent  to  a  specific  direction. 
Tlius,  if  I  pay  money  to  a  banker's  clerk,  the  banker 
is  accountable,  but  not  if  I  had  paid  it  to  his  butler 
or  his  footman,  whose  business  it  is  not  to  receive  mo- 
ney. \rpon  the  same  principle,  if  I  once  send  a  ser> 
VHKt  to  take  up  goods  upon  credit,  whatever  goods  he 
afterwards  takes  up  at  the  same  shop,  so  long  as  he 
continues  in  my  service,  are  justly  chargeable  to  my 
account. 

The  law  of  this  country  goes  great  lengths  in  in- 
tending  a  kind  of  concurrence  in  the  master,  so  as  to 
charge  him  with  the  consequences  of  his  servant's 
conduct.  If  an  innkeepef 's  servant  rob  his  guests, 
the  innkeeper  must  make  restitution;  if  a  farrier 'a 
servant  lame  a  horse,  the  farrier  most  answer  for  tho 
damage;  and  still  further,  if  your  coachman  or  carter 
drive  over  a  passenger  in  the  road,  the  passenger  may 
recover  from  you  a  satisfaction  for  the  hurt  he  suffers. 
But  these  determinations  stand,  I  think, rather  upon 
the  authority  of  the  law,  than  any  principle  of  natural 
justice. 

There  is  a  carelessness  and  facility  in  "  giving  cha- 
racters," as  it  is  called,  of  servants,  es^cially  when 
given  in  writing,  or  according  to  some  established 
form,  which,  to  speak  plainly  of  it,  is  a  cheat  upon 
those  who  accept  them.  They  are  given  with  so  little 
reserve  and  veracity,  "  that  I  should  as  soon  depend,'* 
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wtjB  the  author  of  the  Rmibler,  *<  apon  aa  aequittal 
mt  the  Old  Bailey^  by  way  of  reconunendatioa  of  a 
■enrant'8  honesty » as  upon  one  of  these  characters.  * '  It 
is  sometinies  carelessness;  and  sometimes  also  to  get 
lid  of  a  bad  servant  withont  the  mieasiness  of  a  dis- 
pute; for  which  nothing  can  be  pleaded  but  the  most 
ungenerous  of  all  excuses,  that  the  person  whom  we 
deceive  is  a  stranger. 

There  is  a  conduct  the  reverse  of  this,  but  more  in- 
jurious, because  the  mjuiy  falla  where  there  is  no 
remedy;  I  mean  the  obstructing  of  a  servant's  ad- 
vancement because  you  are  unwilling  to  spare  his 
service.  To  stand  in  the  way  of  your  servants  inter- 
est is  a  poor  return  for  his  meUty;  and  affords  slen- 
der encouragement  for  good  behayiour  in  this  nume- 
rous and  therefore  important  part  of  the  community. 
It  is  a  piece  of  injustice  which,  if  practised  towards 
an  equal,  the  law  of  honour  would  lay  hold  of:  as  it 
is,  it  is  neither  uncommon  nor  disreputable. 

A  master  of  a  family  is  culpable  if  he  permit  any 
vices  among  his  domestics  which  he  might  restrain 
by  due  discipline,  and  a  proper  interference.  This 
results  from  the  general  obligation  to  prevent  misery 
when  in  our  power;  and  the  assurance  which  we  have 
that  vice  and  misery  at  the  long  run  go  together. 
Care  to  maintain  in  his  family  a  sense  of  virtue  and 
religion  received  the  divine  approbation  in  the  person 
of  Abraham,  Gen.  xviii.  19. — **  I  know  him,  that 
he  will  command  his  children,  and  Ma  htnuehold  after 
him;  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to 
do  justice  and  judgment.'*  And  indeed  no  authority 
seems  so  well  adapted  to  this  purpose,  as  that  of 
masters  of  families;  because  none  operates  upon  the 
subjects  of  it  with  an  influence  so  immediate  and 
constant. 

What  the  Christian  Scriptures  have  delivered  con- 
cerning the  relation  and  reciprocal  duties  of  masters 
and  servants,  breathes,  a  spirit  of  liberality  very  littte 
known  in  ages  when  servitude  was  slavery;  and 
which  flowed  from  a  habit  of  contemplating  mankind 
under  the  common  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
their  Creator,  and  with  respect  to  their  interest  m 
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another  «ziflienoe:*  **  Senrants,  b«  obedient  to  them 
that  are  your  maaters,  according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear 
and  trembling;  in  singleness  of  your  heart,  as  unto 
Christ;  not  with  eye-service,  as  men  pleasers,  but  as 
the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from 
the  heart;  with  good  iDtll,  doing  gerviee  eu  to  the 
Lordf  and  not  men ;  knowing  that  whatsoever  good 
thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the 
Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free.  And  ye  masters, 
do  the  same  thing  unto  them,  forbearing  threatening; 
knowing  that  your  Master  also  is  in  heaven ;  neither 
is  there  respect  of  persons  with  him."  The  idea  of 
referring  their  service  to  God,  of  considering  him  as 
having  appointed  them  their  task,  that  they  were 
doing  his  will,  and  were  to  look  to  him  for  their  re- 
ward  was  new;  and  affords  a  greater  security  to  the 
master  than  any  inferior  principle,  because  it  tends  to 
produce  a  steady  and  cordial  obedience,  in  the  place 
of  that  constrained  service,  which  can  never  be 
trusted  out  of  sight,  and  which  is  justly  enough  called 
eye-service.  The  exhortation  to  masters,  to  keep  in 
view  their  own  subjection  and  accountableness,  was 
no  less  seasonable. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CONTRACTS  OF  LABOUR. 
COMMISSIONS. 

Whoby  BR  undertakes  another  man's  business  makes 
it  his  own,  that  is,  promises  to  employ  upon  it  tho 
same  care,  attention,  and  diligence  that  he  would  do 
if  it  were  actually  his  own :  for  he  knows  that  the 
business  was  committed  to  him  with  that  expectation. 
And  he  promises  nothing  more  than  this.  Therefore 
an  agent  is  not  obliged  to  wait,  inquire,  solicit,  ride 
about  the  country,  toil,  or  study,  whilst  there  remains 
a  possibility  of  benefiting  his  employer.    If  he  exert 
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ao  much  of  his  activity,  and  use  such  caution,  as  the 
value  of  the  business,  in  his  judgment,  deserves;  that 
is,  aa  he  would  have'  thought  sufficient  if  the  same 
interest  of  his  own  had  been  at  stake,  he  has  dis- 
charged his  duty,  although  it  should  afterwards  turn 
out,  that  by  more  activity  and  longer  perseverance  he 
might  have  concluded  the  business  with  greater  ad- 
vantage. ' 

This  rule  defines  the  duty  of  factors,  stewards,  at- 
torneys, and  advocates. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  an  agent's  situation 
b,  to  know  how  far  he  may  depart  from  his  instruc- 
tions, when,  from  some  change  or  discovery  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  commission,  he  sees  reason  to 
believe  that  his  employer,  if  he  were  present,  would 
alter  his  intention.  The  latitude  allowed  to  agents 
in  this  respect  will  be  different,  according  as  the  corn- 
commission  was  confidential  or  ministerial;  and  ac- 
cording as  the  general  rule  and  nature  of  the  service 
require  a  prompt  and  preciise  obedience  to  orders,  or 
ttot.  An  attorney,  sent  to  treat  for  an  estate,  if  he 
found  out  a  flaw  m  the  title,  would  desist  from  pro- 
posing the  price  he  was  ^ected  to  propose;  and 
veiy  poperly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  commander 
in  chief  of  an  anny  detach  an  officer  under  him  upon 
a  particular  service,  whioh  service  turns  out  more  di& 
ficnilt  or  less  expedient  than  was  supposed,  insomuch 
that  the  officer  is  convinced  that  his  commander,  if  he 
were  acquainted  with  the  true  state  in  which  the  affair 
is  found,  would  recall  his  orders;  yet  must  this  officer, 
if  he  cannot  wait  for  fresh  directions  without  preju- 
dice to  the  expedition  he  is  sent  upon,  pursue,  at  all 
hazards,  those  whioh  he  brought  out  with  him. 

What  is  trusted  to  an  agent  may  be  lost  or  damaged 
m  his  hands  by  fnisfortune.  An  agent  who  acts 
without  pay  is  clearly  not  answerable  for  the  loss; 
for,  if  he  give  his  labour  for  nothing,  it  cannot  be 
presumed  that  he  gave  also  security  K>r  the  success 
of  it.  If  the  agent  be  hired  to  the  business,  the  ques- 
tion vrill  depend  upon  the  apprehension  of  the  parties 
at  the  time  of  making  the  contract:  which  apprehen- 
■ion  of  theirs  must  be  collected  chiefly  from  custom* 
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by  which  probably  it  was  guided.  Whether  a  public 
carrier  ought  to  account  for  goods  sent  by  him;  the 
owner  dr  piaster  of  a  ship  for  the  cargo;  the  post- 
office  for  letters,  or  bills  enclosed  in  letters,  where  the 
loss  is  not  imputed  to  any  fault  or  neglect  of  theirs* 
are  questions  of  this  sort.  Any  expression  which  by 
implication  amounts  to  a  promise,  will  be  binding 
upon  the  agent,  without  custom;  as  where  the  pro- 
prietors of  a  stage  coach  advertise  that  they  will  not 
be  accountable  for  money,  plate,  or  jewels,  this  makes 
them  accountable  for  every  thing  else;  or  where  the 
price  is  too  much  for  the  labour,  part  of  it  may  bo 
considered  as  a  premium  for  insurance.  On  the  othe 
hand,  any  caution  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  guard 
against  danger  is  evidence  that  he  considers  the  risk 
to  be  his;  as  cutting  a  bank  bill  in  two,  to  send  by 
the  post  at  different  times. 

Universally,  unless  a  promise,  either  express  or 
tacit,  can  be  proved  against  the  agent,  the  loss-must 
fall  upon  the  owner. 

The  agent  may  be  a  sufierer  in  his  own  person  or 
property  by  the  business  which  he  undertakes;  as 
where  one  eoes  a  journey  for  another,  and  lames  his 
horse,  or  is  nurt  himself  by  a  fall  upon  the  road;  caa 
the  agent  in  such  case  claim  a  compensation  for  the 
misfortune  ?  Unless  the  same  be  provided  for  by  ex- 
press stipulation,  the  agent  is  not  entitled  to  any  com- 
pensation from  his  employer  on  that  account;  for 
where  the  danger  is  not  foreseen,  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  employer  engaged  to  indem* 
nify  the  agent  against  it:  still  less  where  it  is  fore- 
seen; for  whoever  knowingly  undertakes  a  danger- 
ous emplojrment,  in  common  construction,  takes  upon 
himself  the  danger  and  the  consequences;  as  where 
a  fireman  undertakes  for  a  reward  to  rescue  a  box  of 
writings  from  the  flames;  or  a  sailor  to  bring  pfT 
passenger  from  a  ship  in  a  storm. 
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(CHAPTER  Xin. 

CONTRACTS  or  LABOUR. 
PARTNERSHIP. 

I  KNOW  nothing  upon  the  subject  of  partnership 
that  requires  explanation,  but  in  what  manner  the  pro- 
fits are  to  be  divided,  where  one  partner  contributes 
money  and  the  other  hibour;  which  is  a  common  case. 

RtUe.  From  the  stock  of  the  partnership  deduct 
the  sum  advanced,  and  divide  the  remainder  between 
the  monied  partner  and  the  labouring  partner,  in  the 
proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  money  to  the  wages 
of  the  labourer,  allowing  such  a  rate  of  interest  as 
money  might  be  borrowed  for  upon  the  same  security, 
and  such  wages  as  a  journeyman  would  require  for 
the  same  labour  and  trust. 

Example,  A  advances  a  thousand  pounds,  but 
knows  nothing  of  the  business;  B  produces  no  money, 
but  has  been  brought  up  to  the  business,  and  under- 
takes to  conduct  it.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  stock 
and  the  effects  of  the  partnership  amount  to  twelve 
hundred  pounds;  consequently  there  are  two  hun- 
dred pounds  to  be  divided.  Now,  nobody  would  lend 
money  upon  the  event  of  the  business  succeeding, 
which  is  A's  security,  under  six  per  cent ; — therefore 
A  must  be  allowed  sixty  pounds  for  the  interest  of  his 
money.  B,  before  he  engaged  in  the  partnership, 
earned  thirty  pbunds  a  year  in  the  same  employment ; 
his  labour,  therefore,  ought  to  be  valued  at  thirty 
pounds:  and  the  two  hundred  pounds  must  be  di- 
vided between  the  partners  in  the  proportion  of  sixty 
to  thirty;  that  is,  A  must  receive  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  and 
B  sixty-six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence. 

If  there  be  nothing  gained,  A  loses  his  interest  and 
B  his  labour;  which  is  right.  If  the  original  stock 
be  diminished,  by  this  rule  B  loses  only  his  labour,  as 
before;  whereas  A  loses  his  interest  and  part  of  the 
principal;  for  which  eventual  disadvantage  A  is  com 
pensated,  by  having  the  interest  of  his  money  com- 
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puted  at  six  per  cent,  in  the  division  of  the  profits^ 
when  there  are  any. 

It  is  true,  that  the  division  of  the  profit  is  seldom 
forgotten  in  the  constitution  of  the  partnership,  and 
is  therefore  conunonly  settled  by  express  agreements: 
but  these  agreements,  to  be  equitable,  should  pursue 
the  principle  of  the  rule  here  laid  down. 

All  the  partners  are  bound  to  what  any  one  of 
them  does  in  the  course  of  the  business;  for,  quoad 
hoe  each  partner  is  considered  as  an  authorized  agent 
for  the  rest. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CONTRACTS  OF  LABOUR. 
OFFICX8. 

In  many  offices,  as  schools,  fellowships  of  colleges, 
professorships  of  universities,  and  the  like,  there  is  a 
twofold  contract;  one  Mrith  the  founder,  the  other 
with  the  electors. 

The  contract  with  the  founder  obliges  the  incum- 
bent of  the  office  to  discharge  every  duty  appointed 
by  the  charter,  statutes,  deed  of  gifl,  or  will  of  the 
founder;  because  the  endowment  was  given,  and  con- 
sequently accepted,  for  that  purpose,  and  upon  those 
"bonditions. 

The  contract  with  the  electors  extends  this  obliga- 
tion to  all  duties  that  have  been  customarily  connect- 
ed with  and  reckoned  apart  of  the  office,  though  not 
prescribed  by  the  founder;  for  the  electors  expect 
from  the  person  they  choose  all  the  duties  which  his 
predecessors  have  discharged;  and  as  the  person 
elected  cannot  be  ignorant  of  their  expectation,  if  he 
meant  to  have  refused  this  condition,  he  ought  to  have 
apprised  them  of  his  objection. 

And  here  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  electors  can 
excuse  the  conscience  of  the  person  elected,  from  this 
last  class  of  duties  alone;  because  this  class  results 
from  a  contract  to  which  the  electors  and  the  person 
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elected  eie  the  only  purtiefl.    The  other  class  of 
dvtMB  resoUs  from  a  dimrent  contract. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  magnitude  and  difficulty,' 
what  offices  may  be  conscientiously  supplied  by  a  de- 

We  will  state  the  several  objections  to  the  substi- 
tution of  a  deputy;  and  then  it  will  be  understood, 
that  a  deputy  may  be  allowed  in  all  cases  to  which 
these  objections  do  not  apply. 

An  office  may  not  be  discharged  by  deputy, 

1.  Where  a  particular  confidence  is  reposed  in  the 
judgment  and  conduct  of  the  person  appointed  to  it; 
as  the  office  of  a  steward,  guardian,  judge,  com- 
mander in  chief  by  land  or  sea. 

2.  Where  the  custom  hinders;  as  in  the  case  of 
echoolmasters,  tutors,  and  of  commissions  in  the  army 
or  navy. 

3.  Where  the  duty  cannot,  from  its  nature,  be  so' 
well  performed  by  a  deputy;  as  the  deputy  governor 
of  a  province  may  not  possess  the  legal  authority,  or 
the  actual  influence  of  4iis  principal. 

4.  When  some  ihconveniency  would  result  to  the 
service  in  general  from  the  permission  of  deputies  in 
such  cases:  for  example,  it  is  probable  that  military 
merit  would  be  much  diiBcouraged,  if  the  duties  be- 
longing to  commissions  in  the  army  were  generally 
allowiM  to  be  executed  by  substitutes. 

The  nonresidence  of  the  parochial  clergy  who  sup- 
ply the  duty  of  their  benefices  by  curates,  is  worthy 
of  a  more  distinct  consideration.  And  in  order  to 
draw  the  question  upon  this  case  to  a  point  we  will 
eiippoee  the  officiating  curate  to  discharge  every  duty 
wmch  his  principal,  were  he  present,  would  be  bound 
to  dischaige,  and  in  a  manner  equally  beneficial  to 
the  palish:  under  which  circumstances,  the  only  ob- 
jection to  the  absence  of  the  principal,  at  least  the 
only  one  of  the  foregoing  objections,  is  the  last. 

And,  in  my  judgment,  the  force  of  this  objection 
will  be  much  diminished,  if  the  absent  rector  or  vicar 
be,  in  the  mean  time,  engaged  in  any  function  or  em- 
j^oyment  of  equal  or  of  greater  importance  to  the 
general  interest  of  religion.    For  the  whole  revenue 
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of  the  national  church  may  properly  enotigh  be  < 
sidered  as  a  common  fund  for  the  support. of  the  na- 
tional religion;  and  if  a  clergyman  be  serving  the 
cause  of  Christianity  and  Protestantism,  it  can  make 
little  difference,  out  of  what  particular  portion  of  this 
fund,  that  is,  by  the  tithes  and  glebe  of  what  particu- 
lar parish,  his  service  be  requited;  any  more  than  it 
can  prejudice  the  king's  service,  that  an  officer  who 
has  signalized  his  merit  in  America  should  be  re- 
warded with  the  govermnent  of  a  fort  or  castle  in  Ire- 
land, which  he  never  saw;  but  for  the  custody  of 
whidi,  proper  provision  is  made  and  care  taken. 

Upon  the  principle  thus  explained,  this  indulgence 
is  due  to  none  more  than  to  those  who  are  occupied 
in  cultivating  and  communicating  religious  knowledge 
or  the  sciences  subsidiary  to  religion. 

This  way  of  considering  the  revenues  of  the  church 
as  a  common  fund  for  the  same  purpose  is  the  more 
equitable,  as  the  value  of  particular  preferments  bears 
no  portion  to  the  particular  charge  or  labour. 

But  when  a  man  draws  upon  this  fund,  whose  stu- 
dies and  employments  bears  no  relation  to  the  object 
of  it,  and  who  is  no  further  a  minister  of  the  Christian 
religion  than  as  a  cockade  makes  a  soldier,  it  seems  a 
misapplication  little  better  than  a  robbery. 

And  to  those  who  have  the  management  of  such 
matters  I  submit  this  question,  whether  the  impover 
ishment  of  the  fund,  by  converting  the  best  share  of 
it  into  annuities  for  the  gay  and  illiterate  youth  of 
great  families,  threatens  not  to  starve  and  stifle  the 
little  clericfd  merit  that  is  left  amongst  us  ? 

All  legal  dispensations  from  residence  proceed  upon 
the  supposition,  that  the  absentee  is  detained  from  hie 
living  by  some  engagement  of  equal  or  of  greater 
public  importance.  Therefore,  if,  in  a  case  where 
no  such  reason  can  with  truth  be  pleaded,  it -be  said 
that  this  question  regards  a  right  of  property,  and 
that  all  right  of  property  awaits  the  disposition  of 
law;  that,  therefore,  if  the  law,  which  gives  a  man 
the  emoluments  of  a  living,  excuse  him  from  residing 
upon  it,  he  is  excused  in  conscience;  we  answer,  that 
the  law  does  not  excuse  him  by  intention,  and  that 
all  other  excuses  are  fraudulent. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


A  US  is  a  breach  of  promise:  for  whoever  serious- 
ly addresses  his  discourse  to  another,  tadtlj  promises 
to  speak  the  truth,  because  he  knows  that  the  truth 
is  eipected. 

Or  the  obligation  of  veracity  may  be  made  out 
from  the  direct  ill  conseqiMnces  of  lying  to  social 
happiness.  Which  consequences  consist,  either  in 
some  specific  injury  to  particular  individuals,  or  in 
the  destruction  of  that  confidence  which  is  esse'ntial 
to  the  intercourse  of  human  life;  fbr  which  latter 
reason,  a  lie  may  be  pernicious  in  its  general  tenden-^ 
cy,  and  therefore  criminal,  though  it  produce  no  par* 
ticular  or  risible  mischief  to  any  one. 

There  are  falsehoods  which  are  not  lies;  that  is, 
which  are  not  criminal:  as, 

1.  Where  no  one  is  deceived;  which  is  the  case 
in  parables,  fables,  novels,  jests,  tales  to  create  mirth, 
ludicrous  embellishments  of  a  story,  where  the  de« 
dared  design  of  the  speaker  is  not  to  inform  but  to 
divert;  compliments  in  the  subscription  of  a  letter, 
a  servant's  denying  his  master,  a  prisoner's  pleading 
not  guilty,  an  advocate  asserting  the  justice,  or  his 
^lief  of  the  justice,  of  his  client's  cause.  In  such  in- 
stances no  confidence  is  destroyed,  because  none  was 
reposed;  no  promise  to  speak  the  truth  is  violated, 
because  none  was  given,  or  understood  to  be  given. 

2.  Where  the  person  tt>  whom  you  speak  has  no 
right  to  know  the  truth,  or,  more  properly,  where  lit- 
tle or  no  inconveniency  results  from  the  want  of  con- 
fidence in  such  cases;  as  where  you  tell  a  falsehood 
to  a  madman  for  his  own  advantage ;  to  a  robber  to 
conceal  your  property;  to  an  assassin  to  defeat  or 
divert  him  from  his  purpose.  The  particular  conse- 
quence is  by  the  supposition  beneficial;  and  88  to  the 
general  consequence,  the  worst  that  can  happen  is, 
that  the  madman,  the  robber,  the  assassin  will  not 
trust  you  again;  which  (beside  that  the  first  is  inca- 
pable of  deducing  regular  conclusions  irom  hi^ving 
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been  onoe  deceiyed,  and  the  last  two  not  likely  to 
come  a  second  time  in  ^our  way)  is  sufficiently  com- 
pensated by  the  immediate  benefit  which  you  propose 
by  the  falsehood. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that,  by  the  laws  of  war,  it 
is  allowed  to  deceive  an  enemy  by  feints,  false  co* 
lours,*  spies,  false  intelligence,  and  the  like;  but  by 
no  means  in  treaties,  truces,  signals  of  capitulation  or 
surrender:  and  the  difTerence  is  that  the  former  sup- 
pose hostilities  to  continue,  the  latter  are  calculated 
to  terminate  or  suspend  them.  In  the  eonduet  of  war. 
and  whilst  the  war  continues  there  is  no  use,  or  rath- 
er no  place  for  confidence  betwixt  the  contendinjgparw 
ties;  but  in  whatever  relates  to  the  termination  of 
war,  the  most  religious  fidelity  is  expected,  because 
without  it  wars  could  not  cease  nor  the  victors  bo 
secure,  but  by  the  entire  destruction  of  the  vanquished. 

Many  people  indulge,  in  serious  discourse,  a.  habit 
of  fiction  and  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  they  give 
of  themselves,  of  their  acquaintance,  or  of  the  extra- 
ordmary  things  which  they  have  seen  or  heard:  and 
so  long  as  the  facts  they  relate  are  indifferent,  and 
their  narratives,  though  false,  are  inoffensive,  it  may 
seem  a  superstitious  regard  to  truth  to  censure  them 
merely  for  truth's  sake. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce beforenand  with  oertainty,  oonoeining  any 
lie,  that  it  is  inofiensive.  Volai  trre^oeabiie ;  and 
collects  sometunes  accretions  in  ilb  flight,  which  en- 
tirely change  its  nature.  It  may  owe  possibly  its 
mischief  to  the  officioosness  or  nusrepresentation  of 
those  who  circulate  it;  but  the  mischief  is,  neverthe- 

*  There  have  been  two  or  three  instances  of  late,  of  Eng- 
lish ships  decoyinff  an  enemy  into  their  power,  by  counter- 
feiting signals  of  distress ;  an  artifice  which  ought  to  be  re- 
probated by  the  common  indignation  of  mankind !  for,  a  few 
examples  of  captures  effected  l^  this  stratagem  would  put  an 
end  to  that  promptitude  in  affiNrding  assistance  to  ships  m 
distress,  which  is  the  best  virtue  in  a  sea&rin^  character, 
and  by  which  the  perils  of  navigation  are  diminished  to  all^ 
<-A.  D.  1770. 
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Imb,  in  80016  degree  chargeable  upon  the  original 
editor. 

In  the  next  place,  this  liberty  in  conTersation  de- 
feats its  own  end.  Much  of  the  pleasure  and  all  the 
benefit  of  conversation  depends  upon  our  opinion  of 
the.  speaker's  veracity:  for  which  this  rule  leaves  no 
foundation.  The  faith  indeed  of  a  hearer  must  be 
extremely  perplexed  who  considers  the  speaker,  or  be- 
lieves that  the  speaker  considers  himself,  as  under  no 
obligation  to  adhere  to  truth,  but  according  to  the 
particular  importance  of  what  he  relates. 

But  beside  and  above  both  these  reasons,  white  lies 
always  introduce  others  of  a  darker  complexion.  I 
have  seldom  known  any  one  who  deserted  truth  in 
trifles,  that  could  be  trusted  in  matters  of  importance. 
Nice  distinctions  are  out  of  the  question,  upon  occa- 
sions which,  like  those  of  speech,  return  every  hour. 
The  habit,  therefore,  of  lying,  when  once  formed,  is 
easily  extended  to  serve  the  designs  of  malice  or  in- 
terest;— ^like  all  habits,  it  spreads  indeed  of  itself 

Pious  frauds,  as-  they  are  improperly  enough  called, 
pretended  inspirations,  forged  books,  counterieit  mira- 
cles, are  impositions  of  a  more  serious  nature.  It  is 
possible  that  they  may  sometimes,  though  seldom, 
have  been  set  up  and  encouraged  with  a  design  to  do 
good;  but  the  good  they  aim  at  requires  that  the  be-^ 
uef  of  them  should  be  perpetual,  which  is  hardly  pos- 
sible; and  the  detection  of  the  fraud  is  sure  to  dis- 
parage the  credit  of  all  pretensions  of  the  same  nature. 
Chrirtianity  has  suffered  more  injury  from  this  cause 
than  from  all  other  causes  put  together. 

As  there  may  be  falsehoods  which  are  not  lies,  so 
there  may  be  ues  without  literal  or  direct  falsehood. 
An  opening  is  always  left  for  this  species  of  prevari- 
cation, when  the  literal  and  grammatical  significa- 
tion of  a  sentence  is  different  from  the  popular  and 
costomaiy  meaning.  It  is  the  wilful  deceit  that 
makes  the  lie;  lind  we  wilfully  deceive  when  our  ex- 
pressions are  not  true  in  the  sense  in  which  we  believe 
the  hearer  to  apprehend  them:  besides  that  it  is  ab- 
nrd  to  contend  for  any  sense  of  words  in  opposition 
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to  usage;  for  all  seiiMB  of  all  words  are  founded  upon 
usage,  and  upon  nothing  else. 

Or  a  man  may  act  a  Ue;  as  by  pointing  his  finger  in 
a  wrong  direction  when  a  traveller  inquires  of  him 
his  road;  or  when  a  tradesman  shuts  up  his  windows 
to  induce  his  creditors  to  believe  that  he  is  abroad: 
for  to  all  moral  purposes,  and  therefore  as  to  veracity,, 
speech  and  action  are  the  same;  speech  being  only  a 
mode  of  action. 

Or,  lastly,  there  may  be  lies  of  omiaUon.  A  writer 
of  English  history,  who,  in  his  account  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  should  wilfully  suppress  any  evi- 
dence of  that  prince's  despotic  measures  and  designs, 
might  be  said  to  lie;  for,  by  entitling  his  book  a  His- 
tory of  JEnglandf  he  engages  to  relate  the  whole  truth 
of  the  history,  or,  at  least,  all  that  he  knows  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


1.  Forms  of  Oaths, 

2.  Signification, 

3.  Lawfulness,  : 

4.  Obligation,  : 

5.  What  Oaths  do  not  Hnd, 

6.  In  wTuit  sense  Oaths  are  to  he  interpreted, 

1.  The  forms  of  oaths,  like  other  religious  ceremo- 
nies, have  in  all  ages  been  various;  consisting  how- 
ever, for  the  most  part  of  some  bodily  action,*  and  of 
a  prescribed  form  of  words.     Amongst  the  Jews,  the 

t  *  It  is  commoDly  thought  that  oaths  are  denominated  eor> 
pora/  oaths  from  the  bodily  action  which  accomfMinies  them, 
of  laying  the  right  hand  upon  a  book  containing  the  four 
Gospels.  This  opinion,  however,  appears  to  be  a  mistake  ; 
for  the  term  is  borrowed  from  the  ancient  usage  of  touching, 
on  these  occa8ion8>  the  corporale  or  cloth  which  eoverra 
the  consecrated  elements. 
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jmor  held  up  bis  ri^ht  kand  towards  heaTeh,  which 
explain?  a  passage  m  the  144th  Psahn;  "  Whose 
mouth  speaketh  vanity,  and  their  right  hand  is  a 
right  hand  of  falsehood."  The  same  fonn  is  retained 
in  Scotland  still.  Amongst  the  same  Jews  an  oath 
of  fidelity  was  taken,  by  the  servant's  putting  his 
hand  under  the  thigh  of  his  lord,  as  Eliezer  did  to 
Abraham^  Gen.  xziv.  2;  from  nf^ence,  with  no  great 
variation,  is  derived  perhaps  the  form  of  doing  homage 
at  this  day,  by  putting  the  hands  between  the  knees, 
and  within  the  hands  of  the  liege. 

Amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  form  varied 
with  the  subject  and  occasion  of  the  oath.  In  private 
contracts  the  parties  took  hold  of  each  other's  hand, 
whilst  they  swore  to  the  performance;  or  they  touch- 
ed the  altar  of  the  god  by  whose  divinity  they  swore. 
Upon  more  solemn  occasions  it  was  the  custom  to 
slay  a  victhn;  and  the  beast  being  struck  down 
with  certain  ceremonies  and  invocations,  gave  birth 
to  the  expressions  Tf/xvuv  0^x07  ferire  pactum;  and 
to  our  English  phrase  translated  from  these,  of  **  strik* 
Ing  a  bargain." 

The  forms  of  oaths  in  Christian  countries  are  also 
very  difierent;  but  in  no  country  in  the  world,  I  be- 
lieve, worse  contrived  either  to  convey  the  meaning  or 
impress  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  than  in  our  own. 
The  juror  with  us,  afler  repeating  the  promise  or 
affirmation  which  the  oath  is  intended  to  confirm, 
adds,  "  So  help  me  God:"  or  more  frequently  the 
substance  of  the  oath  is  repeated  to  the  juror  by  the 
officer  or  magistrate  who  administers  it,  adding  in 
the  conclusion,  **  So  help  you  God."  The  energy  of 
the  sentence  resides  in  the  particle  so ;  so^  that  is, 
hae  lege,  upon  condition  of  my  speaking  the  truth  or 
performing  this  promise,  and  not  otherwise,  may  God 
help  me.  The  juror,  whilst  he  hears  or  repeats  the 
words  of  the  oath,  holds  his  right  hand  upon  a  Bible 
or  other  book  containing  the  four  Gospels.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  oath  sometimes  runs,  "  Ita  me  Deus 
adjuvet,  et  haec  sancta  evangelia,"  or  "  So  help  me 
God,  and  the  contents  of  this  book;"  which  last 
clause  forms  a  connexion  between  the  words  and 
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action  of  the  juror,  that  before  wafs  wanting.  Tho 
juror  then  kisses  the  book:  the  kiss,  however,  seems 
rather  an  act  of  reverence  to  the  contents  of  the  book 
(as,  in  the  popish  ritual,  the  priest  kisses  the  Gospel 
before  he  reads  it,)  than  any  part  of  the  oath. 

This  obscure  and  elliptical  form,  together  with  the 
levity  and  frequency  with  which  it  is  administered, 
has  brought  about  a  general  inadvertency  to  the  obli- 
gation of  oaths;  which,  both  in  a  religious  and  poli- 
tical view,  is  much  to  be  lamented:  and  it  merits 
public  consideration,  whether  the  requiring  of  oaths 
on  so  many  frivolous  occasions,  especially  in  the  Cus- 
toms, and  in  the  qualification  for  petty  offices,  has 
any  other  effect  than  to  make  them  cheap  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  A  pound  of  tea  cannot  travel 
regularly  from  the  ship  to  the  consumer,  without 
costmg  half  a  dozen  oaths  at  the  least;  and  the  same 
security  for  the  due  discharge  of  their  office,  namely, 
that  of  an  oath,  is  required  from  a  churchwarden  and 
an  archbishop,  from  a  petty  constable  and  the  chief- 
justice  of  England.  Let  the  law  continue  its  own 
sanctions,  if  they  be  thought  requisite;  but  let  it  spare 
tho  solemnity  of  an  oath.  And  where,  from  the  want 
of  something  better  to  depend  upon,  it  is  necessary  to 
accept  men's  own  word  or  own  account,  let  it  annex 
to  prevarication,  penalties  proportioned  to  the  public 
mischief  of  the  ofience. 

2.  But  whatever  be  the  form  of  an  oath,  the  aig- 
nification  is  the  same.  It  is  the  "  calling  upon  God 
to  witness,  i,  e.  to  take  notice  of  what  we  say;"  and 
it  is  **  invoking  his  vengeance  or  renouncing  his 
favour,  if  what  we  say  be  false,  or  what  we  promise 
be  not  performed." 

8.  Quakers  and  Moravians  refuse  to  swear  upon 
any  occasion;  founding  their  scruples  concerning  the 
lawfulness  of  oaths  upon  our  Saviour's  prohibition. 
Matt.  V.  34.  **  I  say  unto  you.  Swear  not  all." 

The  answer  which  we  give  to  this  objection  cannot 
be  understood,  without  first  stating  the  whole  pas« 
sage:  **  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  them 
of  old  time.  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt 
perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths.    But  I  say  unto 
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jroii,  8w«tf  not  at  ail;  neither  by  Iieaven,  for  it  is  God's 
throne;  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool;  nei- 
ther by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great  King. 
Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because  thou 
eanst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black.  But  let 
your  ccHmnunication  be,  Yea,  yea;  Nay;  nay:  for 
whatsoe?er  is  more  than  these,  cometh  of  evil.** 

To  reconcile  with  this  passage  of  Scripture  the 
practice  of  swearing  or  of  taking  oaths  when  requir- 
ed by  law,  the  following  observations  must  be  attend- 
ed to:— 

1.  It  does  pot  appear,  that  swearing  **  by  heaven," 
««by  the  earth,"  **  by  Jerusalem,"  or  **by  their  own 
head,"  was  a  form  of  swearing  ever  made  use  of 
amongst  the  Jews  in  judicial  oatiu:  and  consequently, 
it  is  not  probable  that  they  were  judicial  oaths  which 
Christ  had  in  his  mind  when  he  mentioned  those 
instances. 

2.  As  to  the  seeming  universality  of  the  prohibi- 
tion, '<  Swear  not  at  all,"  the  emphatic  clause  '*  not  at 
mil"  is  to  be  read  in  connexion  with  what  follows; 
«■  not  at  all,"  t.  e,  neither  "  by  the  heaven,"  nor  "  by 
the  earth,"  nor  "  by  Jerusalem,"  nor  «*  by  thy  head:" 
**  not  at  aU"  does  not  mean  upon  ho  occasion,  but 
by  none  of  these  fonns.  Our  Saviour's  argument 
seems  to  suppose,  that  the  people  to  whom  he  spako 
made  a  distmction  between  swearing  directly  by  the 
**  name  of  God,"  and  swearing  by  Utose  inferior  ob*> 
jects  of  veneration,  "  the  heavens,"  «*  the  earth,** 
**  Jerusalem,"  or  <*  their  own  head."  In  opposition 
to  which  distinction  he  tells  them,  that  on  account  of 
the  relation  which  these  things  bore  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  to  swear  by  any  of  them  was  in  effect  and 
substance  to  swear  by  him  ;  **  by  heaven,  for  it  is  his 
tlmme;  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  lus  footstool;  by  Jeru- 
salem, for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great  King;  by  thy  head, 
for  it  is  his  workmanship,  not  thine^ — ^thou  canst  not 
make  one  hair  white  or  black:"  for  which  reason  ho 
says,  "  Swear  not  at  ail,'*  that  is,  neither  directly  by 
Obd,  nor  mdiiectly  by  any  thing  related  to  him.  Th^ 
interpretation  is  greatly  confirmed  by  a  passage  in 
the  twenty-third  chapter  of  the  same  Ctospel,  whom 
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ft  similar  distinction,  made  by  the  Scribes  taiA  Pha- 
risees, is  replied  to  in  the  same  manner. 

3.  Our  Saviour  himself  being  "  abjured  by  the 
living  God,"  to  declare  whether  he  was  the  Ciirist» 
the  Son  of  God,  or  not,  condescended  to  answer  the 
high-priest,  without  making  any  objection  to  the  oath 
(for  such  it  was)  upon  which  he  examined  him.-^ 
"  God  is  my  witness^**  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
**  that  without  ceasing  I  make  mention  of  you  in  my 
prayers:**  and  to  the  Corinthians  still  more  strongly, 
"  /  call  Ood  for  a  record  upon  my  soul,  that  to 
spare  you,  I  came  not  as  yet  to  Corinth.'*  Both 
these  expressions  contain  the  nature  of  oaths.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  of  the  custom  of  swear- 
ing judicially,  without  any  mark  of  censure  or  disa]^ 
probation:  "  Men  verily  swear  by  the  greater;  and 
an  oath,  for  confirmation,  is  to  them  an  end  of  all 
strife.** 

Upon  the  strength  of  these  reasons,  we  explain  our 
Saviour's  words  to  relate,  not  to  judicial  oaths,  but  to 
the  practice  of  vain,  wanton,  and  unauthorized  swear- 
ing in  common  discourse.  St.  James*8  words,  chapT 
v.  12.  are  not  90  strong  as  our  Saviour's,  and  there- 
fore admit  the  same  explanation  with  more  ease. 

ly.  Oaths^are  nugatory,  that  is,  carry  with  them 
no  proper  force  of  obligation,  unless  we  believe  that  . 
God  will  punish  false  swearing  with  more  severity 
than  a  simple  lie  or  breach  of  promise;  for  which 
belief  there  are  the  following  reasons:-— 

1.  Perjury  is  a  sin  of  greater  deliberation.  The 
juror  has  the  thought  of  God  and  of  religion  upon 
his  mind  at  the  time;  at  least,  there  are  very  few 
who  can  shake  them  off  entirely.  He  offends,  there- 
fore, if  he  do  offend,  with  a  high  hand;  in  the  face, 
that  is,  and  in  defiance  of  the  sanctions  of  religion. 
His  offence  implies  a  disbelief  or  contempt  of  God's 
knowledge,  power,  and  justice;  which  cannot  be  said 
of  a  lie,  where  there  is  nothing  to  carry  the  mind  to 
atiy  reflection  upon  the  Deity  or  the  Divine  attributes 
at  all. 

'■'  2.  Perjury  violates  a  superior  confidence.     Man- 
kind must  trust  to  one  another;  and  they  have  nothing 
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better  to  trust  to  than  one  another's  oath.  Hence 
legal  adjudications,  which  govern  and  affect  eserf 
right  and  interest  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  of  necessity 
proceed  and  depend  upon  oaths.  Perjury,  therefore, 
m  its  general  consequence,  strikes  at  the  security  of 
reputation,  property,  "and  even  of  life  itself.  A  lie 
cannot  do  the  same  mischief,  because  the  sdme  credit 
is  not  given  to  it.* 

S.  God  directed  the  Israelites  to  swear  by  his 
name;t  and  was  pleased,  **  in  order  to  show  the  im- 
mutability of  his  own  counsel  ;**t  to  confirm  his  cove- 
nant with  that  people  by  an  oath:  neither  of  which 
it  is  probable  he  would  have  done,  had  he  not  intend- 
ed to  represent  oaths  as  having  some  meaning  and  effect 
beyond  the  obligation  of  a  bare  promise;  which  effect 
must  be  owing  to  the  severer  punishment  with  which 
he  will  vindicate  the  authority  of  oaths. 

V.  Promissory  oaths  are  not  binding  where  the  pro- 
ix)ise  itself  would  not  be  so:  for  the  several  cases  of 
which,  see  the  Chapter  of  Promises. 

VI.  As  oaths  are  designed  for  the  security  of  the 
imposer,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  be  interpreted 
and  performed  in  the  sense  in  which  the  imposer  in- 
tends them;  otherwise,  they  afford  no  security  to  him. 
And  this  is  the  meaning  and  reason  of  the  rule,  "  ju- 
rare  in  animum  imponentis;"  which  rule  the  reader  is 
desired  to  carry  along  with  him,  whilst  we  proceed  to 
consider  certain  particular  oaths,  which  are  either  of 
greater  importance,  or  more  likely  to  fall  in  our  way, 
than  others. 


♦  Except,  indeed,  where  a  Quaker's  or  Moravian's  affir- 
mation is  accepted  in  the  place  of  an  oath ;  in  which  case,  a 
fie  piurtakes,  so  far  as  this  reason  extends,  of  the  natureand 
guiU  of  perjury. 

t  I>eaU  vi.  18 ;  z.  20.  t  Heb.  vi.  17. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

OATH   IV    BTIDXirGB. 

Thk  witness  swears  **  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  touching  the  matter 
in  question.*' 

Upon  Which  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  designed 
concealment  of  any  truth,  which  relates  to  the  matter 
in  agitation,  is  as  much  a  violation  of  the  oath  as  to 
testify  a  positive  falsehood;  and  this,  whether  the  wit- 
ness be  interrogated  as  to  that  particular  point  or  not. 
For  when  the  person  to  be  examined  is  sworn  upon  a 
voir  d%re<t  that  is,  in  order  to  inquire  whether  he  ought 
to  be  admitted  to  give  evidence  in  the  cause  at  all,  the 
form  runs  thus:  **  You  shall  true  answer  make  to  ail 
such  questions  as  shall  be  asked  you:"  but  when  he 
comes  to  be  sworn  in  chief ^  he  swears  «  to  speak  the 
whole  truth,"  without  restraining  it,  as  before,  to  the 
questions  that  shall  be  asked:  which  difference  shows 
that  the  law  intends,  in  this  latter  case,  to  require  of 
the  witness,  that  he  give  a  complete  and  unreserved 
account  of  what  he  knows  of  the  subject  of  the  trial, 
whether  the  questions  proposed  to  hun  reach  the  ex- 
tent of  his  knowledge  or  not.  So  that  if  it  be  inquir- 
ed of  the  witness  afterwards,  why  he  did  not  inform 
the  court  so  and  so,  it  is  not  a  sufficient,  though  a 
very  conmion  answer,  to  say,  **  because  it  was  never 
asked  me." 

I  know  but  one  exception  to  this  rule;  which  is, 
when  a  full  discovery  of  the  truth  tends  to  accuse  the 
witness  himself  of  some  legal  crime.  The  law  of 
England  constrains  no  man  to  become  his  own  ac- 
cuser; consequently  imposes  the  oath  of  testimony 
with  this  tacit  reservation.  But  the  exception  must 
be  confined  to  legal  crimes.  A  point  of  honour,  of 
delicacy,  or  of  reputation,  may  make  a  witness  back- 
ward to  disclose  some  circumstance  with  which  he  jm 
acquainted;  but  will  in  no  wise  justify  his  conceal-^ 
ment  of  the  truth,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
law  which  imposes  the  oath  intended  to  aUow  this 
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tndulgenoe  to  such  motivoa.  The  exception  of  which 
we  are  epeaking  is  alao  withdrawn  by  a  compact  be- 
tween the  manstrate  and  the  witness,  when  an  ac* 
complice  is  admitted  to  give  evidence  against  the 
partnera  of  his  crime. 

Tenderness  to  the  prisoner,  although  a  specious 
apology  for  concealment,  is  no  just  excuse:  for  if  this 
plea  be  thought  sufficient,  it  takes  the  administration 
of  penal  justice  out  of  the  hands  of  judges  and  juries, 
and  makes  it  depend  upon  the  temper  of  prosecutors 
and  witnesses. 

Questions  may  be  asked,  which  are  irrelative  to  the 
cause,  which  afiect  the  witness  himself,  or  some  third 
person;  in  which,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  witness 
doubts  of  the  pertinency  and  propriety  of  the  question, 
he  ought  to  refer  his  doubts  to  the  court.  The  an- 
swer of  the  court,  in  relaxation  of  the  oath,  is  autho* 
ritj  enough  to  the  witness;  for  the  law  which  im- 
poses the  oath  may  remit  what  it  will  of  the  obliga- 
tion; and  it  belongs  to  the  court  to  tledare  what  the 
mmd  of  the  law  is.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  said 
universally,  that  the  answer  of  the  court  is  conclusive 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  witness;  for  his  obligation 
depends  upon  what  he  apprehended^  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  oath,  to  be  the  design  of  the  law  in  im- 
posing it,  and  no  after  requisition  or  explanation  by 
the  court  can  carry  the  obligation  beyona  that. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OATH    or  ALLXOIANCX. 

•  *<  I  DO  sincerely  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will  be 
faithful,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  Majesty  King 
OxoRGS."  Fonnerly  the  oath  of  allegiance  ran 
thus:  **  I  do  promise  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  king 
and  his  heirs,  and  truth  and  faith  to  bear,  of  life  and 
limb,  and  terrene  honour;  and  not  to  know  or  hear  of 
any  ill  or  damage  intended  him,  without  defending  him 
therefrom;"  and  was  altered  at  the  Revolution  to  the 
VOL.  I,  n 
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present  fonn.  So  that  the  presMit  oath  is  a  relaxation 
of  the  old  one.  And  as  the  oath  was  intended  to 
ascertain,  not  so  much  the  extent  of  the  subject's  obe- 
dience, as  the  person  to  whom  it  was  due,  thelegisla^ 
ture  seems  to  have  wrapped  up  its  meaning  upon  the 
former  point,  in  a  word  purposely  made  choice  of  for 
its  general  and  indeterminate  signification. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider,  first,  what 
the  oath  excludes  as  inconsistent  with  it;  secondly, 
what  it  permits. 

1.  The  oath  excludes  all  intention  to  support  the 
claim  or  pretentions  of  any  other  person  ot  persons  to 
the  crown  and  government,  than  the  reigning  sove- 
reign. A  Jacobite,  who  is  persuaded  of  tne  Preten- 
der's right  to  the  crown,  and  who  moreover  designs 
to  join  with  the  adherents  to  that  cause  to  assert  this 
right,  whenever  a  proper  opportunity  with  a  reasona- 
ble prospect  of  success  presents  itself,  cannot  Jtake 
the  oath  of  allegiance;  or,  if  he  could,  the  oath  of 
abjuration  follows,  which  contains  an  express  renun- 
ciation of  all  opinions  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the 
exiled  family. 

2.  The  oath  excludes  all  design,  at  the  time,  of 
attempting  to  depose  the  reigning  prince,  for  any  rea^ 
son  whatever.  Let  the  justice  of  the  Revolution  be 
what  it  would,  no  honest  man  could  have  taken  even 
the  present  oath  of  allegiance  to  James  the  Second, 
who  entertained,  at  the  time  of  taking  it,  a  design  of 
joining  in  the  measures  which  were  entered  into  to 
dethrone  him. 

8.  The  oath  forbids  the  taking  up  of  arms  against 
the  reigning  prince,  with  views  of  private  advance- 
ment, or  from  motives  of  personal  resentment  or  dis- 
like. It  is  possible  to  happen  in  this,  what  frequently 
happens  in  despotic  governments,  that  an>  ambitious 
general,  at  the  head  of  the  military  force  of  the  nation, 
might,  by  a  conjecture  of  fortunate  circumstances, 
and  a  great  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  soldiery, 
depose  the  prince  upon  the  throne,  and  make  way  to 
it  for  himself,  or  for  some  creature  of  his  own.  A 
person  in  this  situation  would  be  withholden  from 
such  an  attempt  by  the  oath  of  allegiance,  if  he  paid 
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Te^ard  to  it.  If  there  were  any  who  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  year  forty-five,  with  the  expectation  of 
titles,  estates,  or  preferment;  or  because  they  were 
disappointed,  and  thought  themselves  neglected  and 
ill  used  at  court;  or  because  they  entertained  a  family 
animosity,  or  personal  resentment,  against  the  king, 
the  favourite,  or  the  minister; — ^if  uny  were  induced 
to  take  up  arms  by- these  motives,  they  added  to  the 
many  crimes  of  an  unprovoked  rebellion,  that  of  wilful 
and  corrupt  perjury.  If,  in  the  late  American  war, 
the  same  motives  determined  others  to  connect  them- 
selves with  that  opposition,  their  part  in  it  was  charge- 
able with  perfidy  and  falsehood  to  their  oath,  what- 
ever was  the  justice  of  the  opposition  itself,  or  how- 
ever well  founded  their  own  complaints  might  be  of 
private  injury. 

We  are  next  to  consider  what  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance permits,  or  does  not  require. 

1.  It  permits  resistance-  to  the  king,  when  his  ill 
behaviour  or  imbecility  is  such  as  to  make  resistlmce 
beneficial  to  the  community.  It  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  Convention  Parliament,  which  intro- 
duced the  oath  in  its  present  form,  did  not  intend,  by 
imposing  it,  to  exclude  all  resistance,  since  the  mem- 
bers of  that  legislature  had  many  of  them  recently 
taken  up  arms  against  James  the  Second,  and  the 
very  authority  by  which  they  sat  together  was  itself 
the  effect  of  a  successful  opposition  to  an  acknow-  ' 
lodged  sovereign.  Some  resistance,'  therefore,  was 
meant  to  be  allowed;  and,  if  any,  it  must  be  that 
which  has  the  public  interest  for  its  object. 

2.  The  oath  does  not  require  obedience  to  such 
commands  of  the  king  as  are  unauthorized  by  law. 
No  such  obedience  is  implied  by  the  terms  of  the 
oath:  the  fidelity  there  promised  is  intended  of  fide- 
lity in  opposition  to  his  enemies,  and  not  in  opposition 
to  law;  and  allegiance,  at  the  utmost,  can  only  sig- 
nify obedience  to  lawful  commands.  Therefore,  if 
the  king  should  jssue  a  proclamation,  levying  money, 
or  imposing  any  service  or  restraint  upon  the  subject, 
beyond  what  the  crown  is  empowered  by  law  to  en- . 
Join,  there  would  exist  no  eort  of  obligation  to  obey 
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such  a  proclamation.  In  consequence  of  having  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance. 

3.  The  oath  does  not  require  that  we  should  con>- 
tinue  our  allegiance  to  the  king,  after  he  is  acfually 
and  absolutely  deposed,  driven,  into  exile,  carried  away 
captive,  or  otherwise  rendered  incapable  of  exercising 
the  regal  office,  whether  by  his  fault  or  without  it. 
The  promise  of  allegiance  implies,  and  is  understood 
by  all  parties,  to  suppose  that  the  person  to  whom  the 
promise  is  made,  continues  king; — continues,  that  is, 
to  exercise  the  power,  and  afibrd  the  protection,  which 
*  belongs  to  the  office  of  king:  for  it  is  the  possession 
of  this  power  which  makes  such  a  particular  person 
the  object  of  the  oath;  without  it,  why  should  I  swear 
allegiance  to  this  man,  rather  than  to  any  man  in  the 
kingdom  ?  Besides  which,  the  contrary  doctrine  is 
burthened  with  this  consequence,  that  every  conquest, 
revolution  of  government,  or  disaster  which  befalls  the 
person  of  the  prince,  must  be  followed,  by  perpetual 
tod  irremediable  anarchy. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OATB  AOAIirST  BRIBSRT  IN  THE   BLBCTION  OP 
MBMBERS  or  PARLIAMENT. 

*<  I  DO  swear  I  have  not  received,  or  had,  by  my- 
self, or  any  person  whatsoever  in  trust  for  me,  or  for  my 
use  and  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  sum  or 
sums  of  money,  office,  place,  or  employment,  gifl,  or 
reward,  or  any  promise  or  security  for  any  money, 
office,  employment,  or  gift,  in  order  to  give  my  vote 
at  this  election.** 

The  several  contrivances  to  evade  this  oath,  such  as 
the  electors  accepting  money  under  colour  of  borrow- 
ing it,  and  giving  a  promissory  note,  or  other  security 
for  it,  which  is  cancelled  after  the  election;  receiving 
money  from  a  stranger,  or  a  person  in  disguise,  or  out 
of  a  drawer,  or  purse,  left  open  for  the  purpose;  or 
promises  of  money  to  be  paid  aftev  the  election;  or 
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Stipulating  for  a  place,  linage  or  other  private  advan- 
tage of  any  kind — ^if  they  escape  the  legal  penalties 
of  perjury,  incur  the  moral  guilt:  for  they  are  mani- 
festly within  the  mischief  and  design  of  the  statute 
which  imposes  the  oath,  and  within  the  terms  indeed 
of  the  oath  itself;  for  the  word  "  indirectly"  is  insert- 
ed on  purpoise  to  comprehend  such  cases  as  these 
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OATH  AGAIlTflT'BIMONY. 

.  From  an  imaginary  resemblance  between  the  pur- 
chase of  a  benefice,  and  Simon  Magus's  attempt  to 
purchase  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  viii.  19,) 
the  obtaining  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  by  pecuni- 
ary considerations  has  been  termed  Simony, 

The  sale  of  advowsons  is  inseparable  from  the  al- 
lowance of  private  patronage;  as  patronage  would 
otherwise  devolve  to  the  most  indigent,  and  for  that 
reason  the  most  improper  hands  it  could  be  placed  in. 
Nor  did  the  law  ever  intend  to  prohibit  the  passing  of 
advowsons  from  one  patron  to  another;  but  to  restrain 
the  patron,  who  possesses  the  right  of  presenting  at 
the  vacancy,  from  being  influenced,  in  the  choice  of 
his  presentee,  by  a  bribs  or  benefit  to  himself.  It  is 
the  same  distinction  with  that  which  obtains  in  a 
&eeholder>  vote  for  his  representative  in  parliament. 
The  right  of  voting,  that  is,  the  freehold  to  which  the 
right  pertains,  may  be  bought  and  sold  as  freely  as 
any  other  property;  but  the  exercise  of  thai  right,  the 
vote  itself,  may  not  be  purchased,  or  influenced  by 
money. 

For  this  purpose,  the  law  imposes  upon  the  pre- 
sentee, who  is  generally  concerned  in  the  simony,  if 
there  be  any,  the  following  oath:  **  I  do  swear,  that 
I  have  made  no  simoniaccU  payment,  contract,  or  pro- 
mise, directly  or  indirectly,  by  myself,  or  by  any 
other  to  my  knowledge,  or  with  my  consent,  to  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever,  for  or  concerning  the 
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procuring  and  obtaining  of  this  ecclesiastical  pkoe, 
&c.;  nor  will»  at  any  time  hereafter,  perform,  orea- 
tisfy  any  such  kind  of  payment,  contract,  or  promise, 
made  by  any  other  without  my  knowledge  or  consent: 
So  help  me  God,  through  Jeaus  Christ!" 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Bishop  Gibson  should  hare 
thought  this  oath  to  be  against  all  promises  whfitso- 
ever,  when  the  terms  of  the  oath  expressly  restrain  it 
to  simomaeal  promises;  and  the  law  alone  must  pro- 
nounce what  promises,  as  well  as  what  payments  and 
contracts,  are  simoniacal,  and  consequently  come 
within  the  oath;  and  what  do  not  so. 

Now  the  law  adjudges  to  be  simony, — 

1.  All  ^ajnnents,  contracts,  or  promises,  made  by 
any  person  for  a  benefice  already  vacant.  The  ad- 
vowson  of  a  void  turn,  by  law,  cannot  be  transferred 
from  one  patron  to  another;  therefore,  if  the  void 
turn  bo  procured  by  money,  it  must  be  by  a  pecu- 
niary influence  upon  the  then  subsisting  patron  m  the 
choice  of  his  presentee,  which  is  the  very  practice  the 
law  condemns. 

2.  A  clergyman's  purchasing  of  the  next  turn  of  a 
benefice /or  himself ,  **  directly  or  indirectly,'*  that  is, 
by  himself,  or  by  another  person  with  his  money.  It 
does  not  appear  that  th^'  law  prohibits  a  clergyman 
from  purchasing  the  perpetuity  of  a  patronage,  more 
than  any  other  person:  but  purchasing  the  perpetuity, 
and  forthwith  selling  it  again  with  a  reservation  of  the 
next  turn,  and  with  no  other  design  than  to  possess 
himself  of  the  next  turn,  is  infraudem  legU^  and  in- 
consistent with  the  oath.  " 

8.  The  procuring  of  a  piece  of  preferment,  by 
ceding  to  the  patron  any  rights,  or  probable  rights, 
belonging  to  it.  '  This  is  simony  of  the  worst  kind; 
for  it  is  not  only  buying  preferment,  but  robbing  the 
succession  to  pay  for  it. 

4.  Promises  to  the  patron  of  a  portion  of  the  profit, 
of  a  remission  of  tithes  or  dues,  or  other  advantage 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  benefice ;  which  kind  of 
compact  is  a  pernicious  condescension  in  the  clergy, 
independent  of  the  oath;  for  it  tends  to  introduce  a 
«»rAr.tiae.  which  may  very  soon  become  general,  of 
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gtring  the  r^eniie  of  churches  to  the  lay  j>atioii9»  anct 
loppl jing  the  duty  hy  mdigent  stipendlines. 

6.  General  bonds  of  resignation,  that  is,  bonds  to 
resign  upon  demand. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  the  oath  against  simony  i» 
binding  upon  the  consciences  of  those  who  take  it* 
though  I'qnestion  much  the,  expediency  of  requiring 
it.  It  is  very  fit  to  debar  public  patrons,  snob  as  tha 
king,  the  lord  chancellor,  bishops,  ecclesiastical  cor- 
porations, and  the  like,  from  this  kind  of  traffic;  be- 
cause from  them  may  be  expected  some  regard  to  the- 
qualifications  of  the  persons  who  they  promote.  Bui 
the  oath  lays  a  snare  for  the  integrity  of  the  dergy^ 
and  I  do  not  perceive,  that  the  requiring  of  it  in  case» 
of  priyate  patronage  produces  any  good  efiect,  suffix 
dent  to  compensate  for  this  danger. 

Where  advowsons  are  holden  along  with  manors,  or 

other  prindpal  estates,  it  would  be  an  easy  regulation 

to  forbid  that  they  should  ever  hereafter  be  separated; 

and  would,  at  least,  keep  church  preferment  out  of 

.  the  hands  of  brokers. 


CHAPTER  XXL  » 

OATHS  TO  OBSBBVX  LOCAI<STATVTXS. 

If  SMBCHS  of  colics  in  the  Umversities,  and  of 
other  andent  foundations,  are  required  to  swear  to  the 
observance  of  their  respective  statutes;  which  obser- 
vance is  become  in  some  cases  unlawflil,  in  others  im- 
practicable, in  others  useless,  in  others  inconvenient. 

Unlawful  directions  are  countermanded  by  the  aii« 
thority  which  made  them  unlawful. 

Impracticable  directions  are  dispensed  with  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case. 

The  only  question  is,  how  far  the  members  of  these 
sodeties  may  take  upon  themselves  to  judge  of  the  tn- 
eanoeniency  of  any  particular  direction,  and  make 
that  a  reason  for  laying  aside  the  observatioii  of  it. 
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The  animus  imponentist  which  is  the  measure  of 
the  juror's  duty,  seems  to  be  satisfied,  when  nothing 
is  omitted,  but  what,  from  some  change  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  prescribed,  it  may  fairly 
be  presumed  that  the  founder  himself  would  have  dis- 
pensed with. 

To  bring  a  case  within  this  rule,  the  incotiveniency 
must — 

1.  Be  manifest ;  concerning  which  there  is  lio  doubt. 

2.  It  must  arise  from  some  change  in  the  circum- 
8ti|.nces  of  the  institution;  for,  let- the  inconveniency 
be  what  it  will,  if  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  founda- 
tion, it  must  be  presumed  that  the  founder  did  not 
deem  the  avoiding  of  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
alter  his  plan. 

3.  The  direction  of  the  statute  must  not  only  be  in- 
convenient in  the  general  (for  so  may  the  institution 
itself  be,)  but  prejudicial  to  the  particular  end  pro- 
posed by  the  institution:  for  it  is  this  last  circum- 
stance which  proves  that  the  foimder  would  have  dis- 
pensed with  it  in  pursuance  of  his  own  purpose. ,. 

The  statutes  of  some  colleges  forbid  the  speaking  of 
any  language  but  Latin  within  the  walls  of  the  col- 
lege; direct  that  a  certain  number,  and  not  fewer  than 
that  number,  be  allowed  the  use  of  an  apartment 
amongst  them;  that  so  many  hours  of  each  day  be  era- 
ployed  in  public  exercises,  lectures,  or  disputations; 
and  some  other  articles  of  discipline  adapted  to  the 
tender  years  of  the  students  who  in  former  times  re- 
sorted to  universities.  Were  colleges  to  retain  such 
rules,  nobody  nowadays  would  come  near  them.  They 
are  laid  aside  therefore,  though  parts  of  the  statutes, 
and  as  such  included  within  the  oath,  not  merely  be- 
cause they  are  inconvenient,  but  because  there  is  suf- 
ficient reason  to  beheve,  that  the  founders  themselves 
would  have  dispensed  with  them,  as  subversive  of  their 
own  designs. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

SUBSCRIPTION  TO  ARTICLES  OF  RELIGION. 

Sttbbcbiption  to  articles  of  religion,  though  not 
more  than  a  declaration  of  the  subscriber's  assent, 
may  properly  enough  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  subject  of 'oaths,  because  it  is  governed  by  the 
same  rule  of  interpretation: 

Which  rule  is  the  animus  imponenfis. 

The  inquiry,  therefore,  concerning  subscription,  will 
be,  quia  imposuit,  et  quo  ammo7 

The  bishop  who  receives  the  subscription  is  not  the 
imposer,  any  more  than  the  crier  of  a  court,  who  ad- 
nunisters  the  oath  to  the  jury  and  witnesses,  is  the  per- 
son that  imposes  it;  nor,  consequently,  is  the  private 
opinion  or  interpretation  of  the  bishop  of  any  signifi- 
cation to  the  subscriber,  one  way  or  other. 

The  compilers  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  the  imposers  of  subscription,  any 
more  than  the  framer  or  drawer  up  of  a  law  is  the  per- 
son thai  enacts  it. 

The  legislature  of  the  13th  Eliz.  is  the  unposer, 
whose  intention  the  subscriber  is  bound  to  satisfy. 

They  who  contend  that  nothing  less  can  justify  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  than  the  actual 
belief  of  each  and  every  separate  proposition  coDf- 
tained  in  them,  must  suppose  that,  the  legislature 
expected  the  consent  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  that 
in  perpetual  succession,  not  to  one  controverted  pro- 
position, but  to  many  hundreds.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  this  could  be  expected  by  any  who  observed 
£he  incurable  diversity  of  human  opinion  upon  all  sub- 
jects short  of  demonstration. 

If  the  authors  of  the  law  did  not  intend  this,  what 
did  they  intend  ? 

They  intended  to  excluded  from  offices  m  the  church* 

1.  All  abettors  of  Popery: 

2.  Anabaptists;  who  were  at  that  time  a  powerftd 
party  on  the  Continent. 

8.  The  Puritans;  who  were  hostile  to  an  episcopal 
constitution:  and,  in  general,  the  members  of  .such 
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leading  sects  or  foreign  establishments  as  threatened 
to  overthrow  our  own. 

Whoever  finds  himself  comprehended  within  these 
descriptions,  ought  not  to  subscribe.  Nor  can  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Articles  take  advantage  of  any  latitude 
which  our  rule  may  seem  to  allow,  who  is  not  first 
convinced  that  he  is  truly  and  substantially  satisfying 
the  intention  of  the  legislature. 

During  the  present  state  of  ecclesiastical  patronage, 
in  which  private  individuals  are  permitted  to  impose 
teachers  upon  parishes  with  which  they  are  often  little 
or  not  at  all  connected,  some  limitation  of  the  patron's 
choice  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  unedifying  con- 
tentions between  neighbouring  teachers,  or  between 
the  teachers  and  their  respective  congregations.  Biit 
this  danger,  if  it  exist,  may  be  provided  against  with 
equal  effect,  by  converting  the  articles  of  faith  into 
articles  of  peace. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

WILLS. 

Thk  fundamental  question  upon  this  subject  is,  whe-> 
ther  Wills  are  of  natural  or  of  adventitious  right? 
that  is,  whether  the  right  of  directing  the  disposition 
of  property  after  his  death  belongs  to  a  man  in  a  state 
of  nature,  and  by  the  law  of  nature,  or  whether  it  bo 
given  him  entirely  by  tho  positive  regulations  of  the 
ooantry  he  lives  in  ? 

.  The  immediate  produce  of  each  man's  personal 
labour,  as  the  tools,  weapons,  and  utensils  which  he 
manufactures,  the  tent  or  hut  that  he  builds,  and  per- 
haps the  flocks  and  herds  which  he  breeds  and  rears^ 
are  as  much  his  own  as  th^  labour  was  which  he  em- 
ployed upon  them,  that  is,  are  his  property  naturally 
knd  absolutely;  and  consequently  he  may  give  or 
leave  them  to  whom  he  pleases,  there  being  nothing 
to  limit  the  continuance  of  his  right,  or  to  restrain  tho 
alienation  of  it. 
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But  every  other  meciea^f  property,  especially  ptOp 
perty  in  land,  stanfi  upon  a  different  foundation. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  Chapter  i^ion  Property,  that. 
In  a  state  of  nature,  a  man's  right  to  a  particular  spot 
of  ground  arises  from  his  using  it,  and  his  wanting  it; 
consequently  ceasee  with  the  use  and  want:  so  that  at 
his  death  the  estate  reverts  to  the  community,  without 
any  regard  to  the  last  owner's  will,  or  even  any  pre- 
ference of  his  family,  further  than  as  they  become  the 
first  occupiers,  after  him,  and  succeed  to  the  same 
want  and  use. 

Moreover,  as  natural  rights  cannot,  like  rights 
created  by  act  of  parliament,  expire  at  the  end  of  a 
.  certain  number  of  yeare;  if  the  testator  have  a  right, 
by  the  law  of  nature,  to  dispose  of  his  property  one 
moment  after  his  death,  he  haa  the  same  right  to  di- 
rect the  disposition  of  it  for  a  million  of  ages  after 
him;  which  is  absurd. 

The  ancient  apprehensions  of  mankind  upon  the 
subject  were  conformable,  to  this  account  of  it:  for 
wills  have  been  introduced  into  most  countries  by  a 
positive,  act  of  the  state;  as  by  the  Laws  of  Solon 
into  Greece;  by  the  Twelve  Tables  into  Rome;  and 
that  not  till  after  a  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  in  legislation,  and  in  the  economy  of  civil  lifb. 
Tacitus  relates,  that  amongst  the  Germans  they  were 
disallowed;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  in  this 
country  since  the  Conquest,  lands  could  not  be  de- 
vised by  will,  till  within  little  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,  when  this  privilege  was  restored  to  the 
subject,  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

No  doubt,  many  beneficial  purposes  are  attained 
by  extending  the  owner's  power  over  his  property 
beyond  his  life,  and  beyond  his  natural  right.  It 
invites  to  industry^  it  encourages  marriage;  it  seeuree 
the  dutifulness  and  dependency  of  children:  but  a  li- 
mit must  be  assigned  to  the  duration  of  this  power. 
The  utmost  extent  to  which,  ih  any  case,  entails  are. 
allowed  by  the  laws  of  England  to  operate,  is  during 
the  lives  in  existence  at  the  death  of  the  testator,  and 
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t>iie-4uid-tw«iity  yean  beyond  the^e ;  after  which,  there 
are,  ways  and  means  of  setting  thm  aside. 

From  the  considHration  that  wills  are  the  creatures 
of  the  municipal  law  which  gives  them  their  efficacy, 
may  be  deduced  a  determination  of  the  question, 
whether  the  intention  of  the  testator  in  an  informal 
will  be  binding  upon  the  conscience  of  those  who, 
by  operation  of  law,  succeed  to  his  estate.  By  an 
informtU  wiU,  I  mean  a  will  Toid  m  law  for  want  of 
eome  requisite  formality,  though  no  doubt  be  enter- 
tained of  its  meaning  and  authenticity:  as,  suppose  a 
man  make  his  will,  devising  his  freehold  estate  to  his 
Bister's  son,  and  the  will  be  attested  by  two  only, 
instead  of  three  subscribm^  witnesses;  would  the 
brother's  son,  who  is  heir  at  law  to  the  testator,  be 
bound  in  conscience  to  resign  his  claim  to  the  estate, 
out  of  deference  to  his  uncle's  intention?  or,  on  the 
contrary,  woidd  not  the  devisee  under  the  will  be 
bound  upon  discovery  of  this  flaw  in  it,  to  surrender 
the  estate,  suppose  he  had  gained  possession  of  it,  to 
the  h^ir-at-law  ? 

Generaly  speaking,  the  heh:-at-law  is  not  bouid 
by  the  intention  of  the  testator:  for  the  intention  can 
signify  nothing,  unless  the  person  intending  have  a 
right  to  govern  the  descent  of  the  estate.  That  is  the 
fint  question.  Now,  this  right  the  testator  can  only 
derive  from  the  law  of  the  land:  but  the  law  confers 
the  right  upon  certain  conditicms,  with  which  condi- 
tions he  has  not  complied;  therefore  the  testator  can 
lay  no  claim  to  the  power  which  he  pretends  to  exer- 
cise, as  he  hath  not  entitled  himself  to  the  benefit  of 
that  law,  by  virtue  of  which  alone  the  estate  ought  to 
attend  his  disposal.  Consequently,  the  devisee  under 
the  will,  who,  by  concealing  this  flaw  m  it,  keeps 
-possession  of  the  estate,  is  in  the  situation  of  any 
other  person  who  avails  himself  of  his  nei^bour*s 
ignorance  to  detain  from  him  his  property.  The  will 
is  so  much  waste  paper,  from  the  defect  of  right  in 
the  person  who  made  it.  Nor  is  this  catching  at  an 
expression  of  law  to  pervert  the  substantial  design  of 
it:  for  I  apprehend  it  to  be  the  deliberate  mind  of 
the  legislature,  that  no  will  should  take  eflect  upoA 
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rtftl  «iftmtfM>  unltftt  authflnticated  in  th*  prdeise  man- 
tier  ivhick  the  statute  describes.  Had  testameataiy 
dispositions  been  founded  in  any  natural  right,  hi« 
dependent  of  positive^  constitutions,  I  should  haw 
thought  differently  of  this  question :  for  then  I  shoidd 
have  considered  the  law  rather  as  refusing  its  assist- 
ance to  enforce  the  right  of  the  devisee,  than  as 
extinguishing  or  work^  any  alteration  in  the  right 
itself. 

And  after  all,  I  should  choose  to  propose  a  case, 
where  no  consideration  of  pity  to  distress,  of  duty  to 
a  parent,  or  of  gratitude  to  a  benefactor,  interfered 
with  the  general  rule  of  justice. 

The  regard  due  to  kindred  in  the  disposal  of  our 
fortune  (except  the  case  of  Imeal  kindred,  which  is 
difS^rent,)  arises  either  from  the  respect  we  owe  to  the 
presumed  intention  of  the  ancestor  from  whom  ws 
received  our  fortunes,  or  from  the  expectations  which 
we  have  encouraged.  The  intention  of  the  ancestor 
is  presumed  with  greater  certainty,  as  well  as  entitled 
lo  more  respect,  the  fewer  degrees  be  is  removed  from 
us;  which  makes  the  difierence  in  the  difierent  de- 
grees of  kindred.  For  instance,  it  may  be  presumed 
to  be  a  father's  intention  and  desire,  that  the  inherit- 
ance which  he  leaves,  af^er  it  has  served  the  turn  and 
generation  of  one  son,  should  remain  a  provision  for 
the  families  of  his  other  children,  equally  related  and 
dear  to  him  as  the  oldest.  Whoever,  therefore,  with- 
out cause,  gives  away  his  patrimony  from  his  brother's 
or  sister's  family,  is  guilty  not  so  much  of  an  injury 
to  them  as  of  ingratitude  to  his  parent.  The  deference 
due  from  the  possessor  of  a  fortune  to  the  presumed 
desire  of  his  ancestor  will  also  vary  with  this  circum- 
stance; whether  the  ancestor  earned  the  fortune  by 
his  personal  industry,  acquired  it  by  accidental  suc- 
cesses, or  only  transmitted  the  inheritance  which  ha 
received. 

Where  a  man's  fortune  is  acquired  by  himself,  and 
he  has  done  nothing  to  excite  expectation,  but  rather 
has  refrained  from  those  particular  attentions  whidl 
tend  to  cherish  expectation,  he  is  perfectly  (fisengaged 
from  the  force  of  the  above  re(UK>ns«  and  at  liberty^  t« 
vol*.  I.  1^ 
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leave  his  fortune  to  his  friends^  to  charitable  or  pub- 
lic purpofles,  or  to  whom  he  will:  the  same  blood, 
proximity  of  blood,  and  the  like,  are  merely  modes  of 
speech,  implying  nothing  real,  nor  any  obligation  of 
themselves. 

There  is  always,  however,  a  reason  for  providing 
for  our  poor  relations  in  preference  to  others  who  may 
be  equally  necessitous,  which  is,  that  if  we  do  not, 
no  one  else  will;  mankind,  by  an  established  consent, 
leaving  the  reduced  branches  of.  good  families  to  the 
bounty  of  their  weahhy  alliences. 

The  not  making  a  will  is  a  very  culpable  omission, 
where  it  is  attended  with  the  following  effects;  Where 
it  leaves  daughters,  or  younger  children,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  oldest  soli;  where  it  distributes  a  personal 
fortune  equally  amongst  the  children,  although  there 
be  no  equality  in  their  exigencies  or  situation;  where 
■it  leaves  an  opening  for  litigation;  or  lastly,  and 
principally,  where  it  defrauds  creditors;  for,  by  a 
defect  in  our  laws,  which  has  been  long  and  strangely 
overlooked,  real  estates  are  not  subject  to  the  payment 
of  debts  by  simple  contract,  unless  made  so  by  will; 
althougU  credit  is,  in. fact,  generally  given  to  the  pos- 
session of  such  estates:  he  therefore,  who  neglects  to 
make  the  necessary  appointm^ts  for  the  payment  of 
his  debts,  as  far  as  his  effects  extend,  sins,  as  it  has 
been  justly  said,  in  his  grave;  and  if  he  omits  this  on 
purpose  to  defeat  the  demands  of  his  creditors,  he 
dies  with  a  deliberate  fraud  in  his  heart. 

Anciently,  when  any  one  died  without  a  will,  the 
bishop  of  the  diocess  took  possession  of  his  personal 
fortune,  in  order  to  dispose  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  his 
soul,  that  is,  to  pious  or  charitable  uses.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  bishop  should  be  satisfi- 
ed of  the  authenticity  of  the  will,  when  there  was  any, 
before  <  he  resigned  the  right  which  he  had  to  take 
possession  of  the  dead  man's  fortune  in  case  of  intes- 
tacy. In  this  way,  wills,  and  controversies  relating 
to  wills,  came  within  the  cognizance  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts;  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  which,  wills  of 
personals  (the  only  wills  that  were  made  formerly) 
§tiU  continue,  though  in  truth  no  more  nowadays 
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connected  with  religion,  than  any  other  instruments  of 
conveyance.     This  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  English  law. 

Succession  to  intestates  must  be  regulated  by  posi- 
tive rules  of  law,  there  being  no  principle  of  natural 
justice  whereby  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  the  dif- 
ferent claimants;  not  to  mention  that  the  claun  itself, 
especially  of  collateral  kindred,  seems  to  Have  little 
foundation  in  the  law  of  nature. 

These  regulations  should  be  guided  by  the  duty 
and  presumed  inclination  of  the  deceased,  so  far  as 
these  considerations  can  be  consulted  by  general  rules. 
The  statutes  of  Charles  the  Second,  commonly  called 
the  Statutes  of  Distribution,  which  adopt  the  rule  of 
the  Roman  law  in  the  distribution  of  personals,  are 
sufficiently  equitable.  They  assign  one-third  to  the 
widow,  and  two-thirds  to  the  chil^-en;  in  case  of  no 
children,  one-half  to  the  widow,  and  the  other  half  to 
the  next  of  kin;  where  heither  widow  nor  lineal  de- 
scendants survive,  the  whole  to  the  next  of  kin,  and 
to  be  equally  divided  amoiigst  kindred  of  equal  degree, 
without  distinction  of  whole  blood  and  half  blood,  oi^ 
of  consanguinity  by  the  father's  or  mother's  side.  The 
descent  of  real  estates,  of  houses,  that  is,  and  land, 
having  been  settled  in  more  remote  and  in  ruder 
times,  is  less  reasonable.  There  never  can  be  much 
to  complain  of  in  a  rule  which  every  person  may  avoid, 
by  so  easy  a  provision  as  that  of  making  his  will:  oth- 
erwise our  law  in  this  respect  is  chargeable  with  some 
flagrant  absurdities;  such  as,  that  an  estate  shall  in 
no  wise  go  to  the  brother  or  sister  of  the  half  blood, 
though  it  came  to  the  deceased  from  the  common 
parent;  that  it  shall  go  to  the  remotest  relation  the 
intestate  has  in  the  world,  rather  than  to  his  own 
father  or  mother;  or  even  be  forfeited  for  want  of  an 
heir,  though  both  parents  survive ;  that  the  most  dis- 
tant paternal  relation  shall  be  preferred  to  an  uncle, 
or  own  cousin,  by  the  mother's  side,  notwithstanding 
the  estate  was  purchased  and  acquired  by  the  intes- 
tate himself. 

Land  not  being  so  divisible  a£!  money,  may  be  a 
reason  for  making  a  difierence  in  the  course  of  inhe- 
ritance ;  but  there  ought  to  be  no  difference  but  what  ii 
founded  upon  that  reason.  The  Roman  law  made  none. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


CHARITY. 


1 178B  the  term  Cbarity  neither  in  the  common  flense 
of  bounty  to  the  poor»  nor  in  St.  Paul's  sense  of  be* 
Bevolence  to  all  mankind;  but  I  apply  it,  at  present, 
in  a  sense  more  commodious  to  my  purpose,  to  signify 
the  promoting  the  happiness  of  our  inferiors. 

Charity,  in  this  sense,  I  take  to  be  the  principal 
province  of  virtue  and  religion;  for,  whilst  worldly 
prudence  will  direct  our  behavio^  towards  our  supe^ 
riors  and  politenese  towards  our  equals,  there  is  little 
beside  the  consideration  of  duty,  or  an  habitual  hu- 
manity which  comes  into  the  place  of  consideration, 
to  produce  a  proper  conduct  towards  those  who  are 
beneath  us,  and  dependent  upon  us. 

There  are  three  principal  methods  of  promoting  the 
liappiness  of  our  inferiors: — 

1.  By  the  treatment  of  our  domestics  and  depenr* 
dants. 

2.  By  professional  assistance. 
8.  By  pecuniary  bounty. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

CHARITY. 

THE   TBBATMBNT   OF   OVR  DOMXSTXCf   AHD 
DSPKirOANTS. 

A  PARTY  of  friends  setting  out  together  upon  a 
journey  soon  find  it  to  be  the  best  for  all  sides,  that, 
while  they  are  upon  the  road,  one  of  the  company 
should  wait  upon  the  rest;  another  ride  forward  to 
seek  out  lodging  and  entertainment;  a  third  cany  the^ 
portmanteau;  a  fourth  take  charge  of  the  horses;  a 
fifth  bear  the  purse,  conduct  and  direct  the  route;  not 
forgetting,  however,  that  as  they  were  equal  anii  in-, 
dependent  when  they  set  out,  so  they  are  all  to  return 
to  a  level  again  at  their  journey's  end.  The  same 
iBgard  and  respect;  the  same  forbearance, lenity,  and 
reserve  in  using  their  service;  the  same  mildness  in* 
delivering  commands;  the  same  study  to  make  their 
journey  comfortable  and  pleasant,  which  he  whose  lot 
it  was  to  direct  the  rest,  would  in  common  decency 
think  himself  bound  to  observe  towards  them;  ought 
we  to  show  to  those  who,  in  the  casting  of  the  parts 
of  human  society,  happen  to  be  placed  within  our 
power,  or  to  depend  upon  us. 

Another  reflection  of  a  like  tendency  with  the  for- 
mer is,  that  our  obligation  to  them  is  much  greater 
than  theirs  to  us.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the 
rich  man  maintains  his  servants,  tradesmen,  tenants, 
and  labourers :  the  truth  is,  they  maintain  him.  It  u 
their  industry  which  supplies  bis  table,  furnishes  his 
wardrobe,  builds  his  houses,  adorns  his  equipage,  pro- 
vides his  amusements.  It  is  not  the  estate,  but  the 
labour  employed  upon  it,  that  pays  his  rent.  All  that 
he  does  is  to  distribute  what  others  produce;  whicb- 
ia  the  least  part  of  the  business. 

Nor  do  I  perceive  any  foundation  for  an  opini6n» 
which  is  often  handed  round  in  genteel  company,  that 
good  usage  is  thrown  away  upon  low  and  ordinary 
minds;  that  they  are  insensible  of  kindness,  and  in^ 
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capable  of  gmtitiida.  Ifby  ^'lowandordiBarymfaiA** 
are  meant  the  mindfi  of  men  in  low  and  ordinary  ata- 
tionsy  they  seem  to  be  afiected  by  benefits  in  the  same 
way  that  all  others  are,  and  to  be  no  less  ready  to 
requite  them:  and  it  would  be  a  yeiy  unaccountable 
law  of  nature  if  it  were  otherwise. 

Whatever  uneasiness  we  occasion  to  our  domestics, 
which  neither  promotes  our  serrioe  nor  answers  the 
^ust  ends  of  punishment,  is  manifestly  wrong;  were 
it  only  upon  the  general  principle  of  diminishing  the 
sum  of  human  happiness. 

By  which  rule  we  are  forbidden, — 

1.  To  enjoin  unnecessary  labour  or  confinement 
firom  the  mere  love  and  wantonness  of  domination: 

2.  To  insult  our  servants  by  harsh,  scornful,  or  op» 
probrious  language; 

8.  To  refuse  them  any  harmless  pleasures; 

And,  by  the  same  principle,  are  also  forbidden 
causeless  or  immoderate  anger,  habitual  peevishnefls. 
and  groundless  suspicion. 


CHAPTER  ni. 


The  prohibitions  of  the  last  chapter  extend  to  thet 
treatment  of  slaves,  being  founded  upon  a  principle 
independent  of  the  contract  between  masters  and 
servants. 

I  define  slavery  to  be  **  an  obligation  to  labour  for 
the  benefit  of  the  master,  without  the  contract  or  con. 
sent  of  the  servant.*' 

This  obligation  may  arise,  consistently  with  the  law 
of  nature,  from  three  causes: 

1.  From  crimes. 

2.  From  captivity* 
8.  From  debt. 

In  the  first  case,  the  continuance  of  the  slavery,  as 
«f  any  other  punishment,  ought  to  be  proportiooed  to 
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the  erine;  m  the  Meond  end  third  oami,  It  ought  to 
CMUWt  as  soon  ae  the  demand  of  the  injiired  nation, 
or  jnivate  cieditor,  is  satisfied. 

The  slav^trade  npon  the  eoast  of  Africa  is  not 
exonsed  bj  these  {mnciples.  When  slaves  in  that 
country  are  brought  to  market,  no  questions,  1  believe, 
are  asked  about  the  origin  or  justice  of  the  vender's 
title.  It  may  be  presimied,  therefore,  that  this  title 
is  not  always,  if  it  be  ever,  founded  in  any  of  the 
causes  above  assigned. 

But  defect  of  r^t  in  the  first  purchase  is  the  least 
crime  with  which  this  traffic  is  chargeable.  The  na- 
tives are  excited  to  war  and  mutual  depredation,  for 
the  sake  of  supplying  their  contracts,  or  furnishing 
tfieir  market  with  slaves.  With  this  the  wickedness 
begins.  The  slaves,  torn  away  from  parents,  wives, 
children,  fimn  their  friends  and  companions,  their 
fields  and  flocks,  their  home  and  country,  are  trans- 
ported to  the  European  settlements  in  America,  with 
no  other  accommodation  on  shipboard  than  what  is 
provided  for  brutes.  This  is  the  second  stage  of 
cruelty;  firom  which  the  miserable  exiles  are  deli- 
vered, only  to  be  placed,  and  that  for  life,  in  subjec- 
tion to  a  dominion  and  system  of  laws,  the  most  mer- 
ciless and  tyrannical  that  ever  were  tolerated  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth;  and  from  all  that  can  be  learned 
hj  the  accounts  of  the  people  upon  the  spot,  the  inor- 
dmate  authority  which  the  plantation  laws  confer 
iroon  the  slave  holder  is  exercised,  by  the  Engli$h 
aiave  holder  especially,  with  rigour  and  brutality. 

But  nece»9ity  is  pretended;  the  name  under  which 
every  enormity  is  attempted  to  be  justified.  And, 
after  all,  what  i»  the  necessity  ?  It  has  never  been 
proved  that  the  land  could  not  be  cultivated  there, 
as  it  is  here,  by  hired  servants.  It  is  said  that  it  could 
not  be  cultivated  with  quite  the  same  conveniencY 
and  cheapness,  as  by  the  labour  of  slaves;  by  which 
means  a  pound  of  sugar,  which  the  planter  now  sells 
for  sixpence,  could  not  be  afforM  under  sixpenee- 
halfoenny ;— and  this  is  the  ficeesMfy  ! 

The  great  revolntiim  which  has  taken  place  inihe 
Western  World  may  probably  conduce  (and  who 
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knows  bat  that  it  was  defi^ned  ?)  to  ftC4ei«rato  the 
fall  of  this  abominable  tyranny;  and  now  that  thk 
contest,  and  the  passions  which  attend  it  are  no  mora, 
there  may  succeed  perhaps  a  season  for  reflecting, 
whether  a  legislatm^  which  had  so  long  lent  its  as- 
sistance to  the  support  of  an  institution  replete  w4th 
human  misery,  was  fit  to  be  trusted  with  an  empire 
the  most  extensive  that  ever  obtained  in  any  age  or 
quarter  of  the  world. 

Slavery  was  a  part  of  the  civil  constitution  of  most 
countries  when  Christianity  appeared;  yet  no  passage 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  by  which  it 
is  condemned  or  prohibited.  This  is  true;  for  Chris- 
tianity, soliciting  admission  into  all  nations  of  the 
world,  abstained,  as  it  behoved  it,  from  intermeddling 
with  the  civil  institutions  of  any.  But  does  it  follow, 
from  the  silence  of  Scripture  concerning  them,  that 
all  the  civil  institutions  which  then  prevailed  were 
right  ?  or  that  the  bad  sh^d  not  be  exchanged  for 
'better  ? 

Besides  this,  the  discharging  of  slaves  from  all  obli- 
gation to  obey  their  masters,  which  is  the  consequence 
of  pronouncing  slavery  to  be  unlawful,  would  have 
had  no  better  efiect,  than  to  let  loose  one  half  of  man^ 
kind  upon  the  other.  Slaves  would  have  been  tempted 
to  embrace  a  religion  which  asserted  their  right  to 
freedom;  masters  would  hardly  have  been  persuaded 
to  consent  to  claims  founded  upon  such  authority; 
the  most  calamitous  of  all  contests,  a  bellttm  sermle^ 
might  probably  have  ensued,  to  the  reproach,  if  not 
the  extinction,  of  the  Christian  name. 

The  truth  is,  the  emancipation  of  slaves  should  be 
gradual,  and  be  carried  on  by  provisions  of  law,,  and 
under  the  protection  of  civil  govemmant.  Christiani- 
ty  can  only '  operate  as  an  alternative.  By  the  mild 
diffusion  of  its  light  and  influence,  the  minds  of  men 
are  insensibly  prepared  to  perceive  and  correct  the 
enormities,  which  folly,  or  wickedness,  or  accident, 
have  introduced  into  their  public  establishments.  In 
this  way  the  Greek  and  Roman  slavery,  and  since 
these  the  feudal  tyranny,  has  declined  before  it.    And 
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1F«  tnist  that,  «8  the  knowledge  and  authority  of  the 
pame  religion  adrance  in  the  world,  they  will  banish 
what  remains  of  this  odious  institation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CHARITY. 

PROFXSBIONAIi  ASBIBTAITCS. 

This  kind  of  beneficence  is  chiefly  to  be  expected 
from  members  of  the  legislature,  magistrates,  medical, 
legal,  and  sacerdotal  professions. 

1.  The  care  of  the  poor  ought  to  be  the  principal 
object  of  all  laws;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  noh 
are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Much  has  been,  and  more  might  be  done  by  the 
laws  of  this  countiy,  towards  the  relief  of  the  im]x>- 
tent,  and  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  in- 
dostrious  poor.  Whoever  ap]dies  himself  to  oelleot 
observations  upon  the  state  ana  operation  of  the  poor 
laws,  and  to  contrive  ^medies  for  the  imperfections 
and  abuses  which  he  observes,  and  digests  these  reme- 
dies into  acts  of  parhament;  and  conducts  them,  by 
argument  or  influence,  through  the  two  branches  of 
the  legislature,  or  communicates  his  ideas  to  those 
who  are  more  likely  to  carry  them  into  efiect;  deserves 
well  of  a  class  of  the  community  so  numerous,  that 
.  their  happiness  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  whole. 
The  study  and  activity  thus  employed  is  charity,  in 
the  most  meritorious  sense  of  the  word. 

2,  The  application  of  parochial  relief  is  intrusted, 
m  the  first  instance,  to  overseers  and  contractors,  who 
have  an  interest  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  poor,  in- 
asmuch as  whatever  they  allow  them  comes  in  part 
out  of  their  own  pocket.  For  this  reason,  the  law 
has  deposited  with  justices  of  the  peace  a  power  of 
superintendence  and  control:  and  the  judicious  inter- 
position of  this  power  is  a  most  useful  exertion  of  cha- 
rity, and  ofttimes  within  the  abiity  of  those  who  have 
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no  Other  way  of  serving  their  generation.  A  country 
gentleman  of  very  moderate  education,  and  who  has 
little  to  spare  from  his  fortune,  by  learning  eo  much 
of  the  poor  law  as  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Burn's  Jus- 
tice, and  by  furnishing  himself  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  prices  of  labour  and  provision,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  estimate  the  exigencies. of  a  family,  and  what  is  to 
be  expected  from  their  industry,  may,  in  this  way, 
place  out  the  one  talent  committed  to  him  to  great 
account. 

S.  Of  all  private  professions,  that  of  medicine  puts 
it  in  a  man's  power  to  do  the  most  good  at  the  least 
expense.  Health,  which  is  precious  to  all,  is  to  the 
poor  invaluable;  and  their  complaints,  as  agues,  rheu- 
matisms, &c.  are  often  such  as  yield  to  medicine. 
And,  with  respect  to  the  expense,  drugs  at  first  hand 
cost  little,  and  advice  costs  nothing,  where  it  is  only 
bestowed  upon  those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay 
for  it. 

^4.  The  rights  of  the  poor  are  not  so  important  of 
intricate  as  their  contentions  are  violent  and  ruinous. 
A  Umyer  or  attorney,  of  tolerable  knowledge  in  his 
pofession,  has  commonly  judgment  enough  to  adjust 
these  disputes,  with  all  the  effect,  and  without  the  ex- 
pense of  a  lawsuit;  and  he  may  be  said  to  give  a  poor 
man  twenty  poundis  who  prevents  his  throwing  it  away 
upon  law.  A  legal  man,  whether  of  the  profession 
or  net,  who,  together  with  a  spirit  of  conciliation, 
possesses  the  coiSdence  of  his  neighbourhood,  will  be 
much  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  especially  since  the 
great  increase  of  costs  has  produced  a  general  dread  . 
of  going  to  law. 

Nor  is  this  line  of  beneficence  confined  to  arbitral 
Hon.  Seasonable  counsel,  coming  with  the  weight 
which  the  reputation  of  the  adviser  gives  it,  will  often 
keep  or  extricate  the  rash  and  uninformed  out  of  great 
difficulties. 

Lastly,  I  know  not  a  more  exalted  charity  than  that 
which  presents  a  shield  against  the  rapacity  or  perse- 
cution of  a  tyrant. 

5.  Betwixt  argument  and  authority  (I  mean  that 
authority  which  flows  from  voluntary,  respect,  and  at- 
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tenda  upon  Banctity  and  disinterestedness  of  charac- 
ter,) something  may  be  done,  amongst  the  lower  orders 
of  mankind,  towaids  the  regulation  of  their  conduct, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  their  thoughts.  This  office 
belongs  to  the  ministers  of  reUgion;  or  rather,  who- 
ever undertakes  it,  becomes  a  minister  of  religion. 
The  inferior  clergy,  who  are  nearly  upon  a  level  with 
the  common  sort  of  their*  parishioners,  and  who  on 
that  account  gain  an  easier  admission  to  their  society 
and  con6dence,  have  in  this  respect  more  in  their 
power  than  their  superiors:  the  discreet  use  of  this 
power  constitutes  one  of  the  most  respectable  func- 
tions of  human  nature. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CHABITT. 
PXCUlflART    BOUNTY. 


1.  OThe  obligation  to  bestow  relief  upon  the  poor» 

2.  The  manner  of  bestowing  it, 

S.  TJie  pretences  by  which  men  excuse  themsehei 
from  it 


1.  The  obligation  to  bestow  relief  upon  the  poor, 

Thky  who  rank  pity  amongst  the  original  impulses 
of  our  nature,  rightly  contend,  that  when  this  princi- 
ple prompts  us  to  the  relief  of  human  misery  f  it  indi- 
cates the  Divine  intention,  and  our  duty.  Indeed, 
the  same,  conclusion  is  deducible  from  the  existence 
of  the  passion,  whatever  account  be  given  of  its  ori- 
gin. Whether  it  be  an  instinct  or  a  habit,  it  is  in 
fact  a  property  of  our  nature,  which  God  appointed; 
and  the  final  cause  for  which  it  was  appointed  is  to 
afibrd  to  the  miserable,  in  the  compassion  of  their  fel- 
low creatures,  a  remedy  for  those  inequalities  and  dis- 
tresses which  God  foresaw  that  many  must  be  eji^ 
posed  to,  under  every  general  rule  for  the  distribution 
of  property. 
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Beside  this,  the  poor  have  a  claim  founded  in  the 
law  of  nature,  which  may  be  thus  explained:— Ail 
things  were  originally  common.  ,  No  one  being  able 
to  produce  a  charter  from  Heaven,  had  any  better 
title  to  a  particular  possession  than  his  next  neigh- 
bour. There  were  reasons  for  makind*s  agreeing 
upon  a  separation  of  this  common  fund;  and  God  for 
these  reasons  is  presumed  to  have  ratified  it.  But 
this  separation  was  made  and  consented  to,  upon  the 
expectation  and  condition  that  every  one  should  have 
left  a  sufficiency  for  his  subsistence,  or  the  mea^  of 
procuring  it ;  and  as  no  fixed  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  property  can  be  so  contrived  as  to  provide  for  the 
relief  of  every  case  and  distress  which  may  arise,  these 
cases  and  distresses,  when  their  right  and  share  in 
the  common  stock  were  given  up  or  taken  from  them, 
were  supposed  to  be  left  to  the  voluntary  bounty  of 
those  who  might  be  acquainted  with  the  exigencies 
of  their  situation,  and  in  the  way  of  affording  assist- 
ance. And,  therefore,  when  the  partition  of  property 
is  rigidly  maintained  against  the  claims  of  indigence  , 
and  distress,  it  is  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
tention of  those  who  made  it,  and  to  Hts^  who  is  the 
Supreme  Propietor  of  every  thing,  and  who  has  filled 
th^  world  witl(  plenteousness,  for  the  sustentation  and 
comfort  of  all  whom  he  sends  into  it. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  are  more  copious  and  ex- 
plicit upon  this  duty  than  upon  almost  any  other. 
The  description  which  Christ  hath  left  us  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  last  day  establishes  the  obligation  of 
bounty  beyond  controversy: — "  When  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with 
him,  then  shall  he  nit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory, 
and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations:  And  he 
shall  separate  them  one  from  another. — ^Then  shall 
the  King  say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand.  Come,  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
^for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world:  For  I  was 
an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat:  I  was  thirsty, 
and  ye  gave  me  drink:  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took 
me  in:  naked,  and  3'e  clothed  me:  I  was  sick,  and 
ye  visited  me:  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.—* 
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And  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  one  of  the  leaat 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  onto  me.'**  It 
IS  not  necessary  to  understand  this  passage  as  a  lite- 
ral account  of  what  will  actually  pass  on  that  day. 
Supposing  it  only  a  scenical  description  of  the  rules 
and  prmciples  by  which  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  our 
destiny  will  regulate  his  decisions,  it  conveys  the  same 
lesson  to  us;  it  equally  demonstrates  of  how  great 
value  and  importance  these  duties  in  the  sight  of  God 
are»  and  what  stress  will  be  laid  upon  them.  The 
apostles  also  describe  this  virtue  as  propitiating  the 
Divine  favour  in  an  eminent  degree.  And  these  re- 
commendations have  produced  their  efiect.  It  does 
not  appear  that,  before  the  times  of  Christianity,  an 
infirmaj^,  hospitail,  or  public  charity  of  any  kind,  ex- 
isted in  the  world;  whereas  most  countries  in  Chris- 
tendom have  long  abounded  with  these  institutions. 
To  which  may  be'  added,  that  a  spirit  of  private  libe- 
rality seems  to  flourish  amidst  the  decay  of  many 
other  virtues;  not  to  mention  the  legal  provision  for 
the  poor,  which  obtains  in  this  country,  and  which 
was  unknown  a^d  unthought  of  by  the  most  human- 
ized nations  of  antiquity. 

St.  Paul  adds  upon  the  subject  an  excellent  direc- 
tion, and  which  is  practicable  by  all  who  have  any 
thing  to  give:—*'  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  (or 
any  other  stated  time,)  let  ever^  one  of  you  lay  by  in 
store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him.'*  By  which  I  un- 
derstand St.  Paul  to  recommend  what  is  the  very  thing 
wanting  with  most  men,  the  being  ekaritable  upon  ,a 
plan  ;  that  is,  upon  a  deliberate  comparison  of  our 
fortunes  with  the  reasonable  expenses  and  expecta- 
tions of  our  families,  to  compute  what  we  cut  spare, 
and  to  lay  by  so  much  for  charitable  purposes  in  some 
mode  or  other.  The  mode  will  be  a  consideration  af- 
terwards. 

The  effect  which  Christianity  produced  upon  some 
of  its  first  converts  was  such  as  might  be  looked  for 
from  a  divine  religion,  coming  with  full  force  and  mi- 
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raculous  evidence  upon  the  consciences  of  mankiiiid. 
It  overwhelmed  all  wordly  considerations  in  the  ex- 
pectations of  a  more  important  existence: — "  Ajodthe 
multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and 
of  one  soui;  neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of 
the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own;  but  they 
had  all  things  in  common. — Neither  was  there  any 
among  them  that  lacked;  for  as  many  as  were  pos- 
sessors of  lands  or  houses,  sold  them,  and  brought  the 
prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and  laid  them 
down  at  the  apostle's  feet;  and  distribution  was  made  un- 
to every  man  according  as  he  had  need."    Acts,  iv.  32. 

Nevertheless,  this  community  of  goods,  however  it 
manifested  the  sincere  zeal  of  the  primitive  Chistians, 
is  no  precedent  for  our  imitation.  It  was  confined  to 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem;  continued  not  long  there; 
was  never  enjoined  upon  any,  (Acts,  v.  4.;)  and,  al- 
though it  might  suit  with  the  particular  circumstances 
of  a  small  and  select  society,  is  altogether  impractica- 
ble in  a  large  and  mixed  community. 

The  conduct  of  the  apostles  upon  the  occasion  de- 
serves to  be  noticed.  Their  followers  laid  down  their 
fortunes  at  their  feet;  but  so  far  were  they  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  unlimited  confidence,  to  enrich 
themselves,  or  to  establish  their  own  authority,  that 
they  soon  after  got  rid  of  this  business,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  main  object  of  their  mission,  and  transferred 
the  custody  and  management  of  the  public  fund  to 
deacons  elected  to  that  office  by  the  people  at  large. 
Acts,  vi. 

2.  The  manner  of  bestowing  bounty;  or  the  differ^ 
ent  kinds  of  charity. 

£veiy  question  between  the  different  kinds  of  chari- 
ty supposes  the  sum  bestowed  to  be  the  same. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  charity  which  prefer  a 
claim  to  attention. 

The  first,  and  in  my  judgment  one  of  the  best,  is 
to  give  stated  and  considerable  sums,  by  way  of  pen- 
sion or  annuity,  to  individuals  or  families,  with  whose 
behaviour  and  distress  we  oiusclves  are  acquainted. 
When  I  speak  of  considerable  sums,  I  mean  only  that 
five  pounds,  or  any  other  sura,  given  at  once  or  di- 
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Tided  amongBt  five  or  fewer  families,  will  do  more 
good  than  the  same  snmdistrihuted  amongst  a  greater 
number  in  shillings  or  half-crowns;  and  that,  ^canse 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  properly  apptied  by  the  persons 
who  receive  it.  A  poor  fellow,  who  can  find  no  bet- 
ter use  for  a  shilling  than  to  diMik  his  benefactor's 
health,  and  purchase  half  an  hour*s  recreation  for  him- 
self, would  hardly  break  into  a  guinea  for  any  such 
purpose,  or  be  so  improvident  as  not  to  lay  it  by  for 
an  occasion  of  importance,  e.  g.  for  his  rent,  his  cloth' 
ing,  fuel,  or  stock  of  winter's  provision.  It  is  a  still 
greater  recommendation  of  this  kind  of  charity,  that 
pensions  and  annuities,  which  are  paid  regularly,  and 
can  be  expected  at  the  time,  are  the  only  way 'by 
which  we  can  prevent  one  part  of  a  poor  man's  suffer* 
iligs — ^the  dread  of  want. 

2.  But  as  this  kind  of  charity  supposes  that  pro- 
per objects  of  such  expensive  benefactions  fall  within 
our  private  knowledge  and  observation,  which  does 
not  nappen  to  aU,  a  second  method  of  doing  good, 
which  is  in  every  one's  power  Ivho  has  the  money  to 
spare,  is  by  subscription  to  public  charities.  Public 
charities  admit  of  this  argument  in  their  favour,  that 
your  money  goes  farther  towards  attaining  the  end 
for  which  it  is  given,  than  it  can  do  by  any  private 
and  separate  beneficence.  A  guinea,  for  example, 
contributed  to  an  infirmary,  becomes  the  means  of 
providing  one  patient  at  least  with  a  physician,  sur- 
geon, apothecary,  with  medicine,  diet,  lodging,  and 
suitable  attendence;  which  is  not  the  tenth  part  of 
what  the  same  assistance,  if-it  could  be  procured  at 
all,  would  cost  to  a  sick  person  or  family  in  any  other, 
situation. 

8.  The  last,  and,  compared  with  the  former,  the  low- 
est exertion  of  benevolence  is  in  the  relief  of  beggars. 
Nevertheless,  I  by  no  means  approve  the  indiscrimi- 
nate rejection  of  all  who  implore  our  alms  in  this  way. 
Some  may  perish  by  such  a  conduct.  Men  are  some- 
times overtaken  by  distress,  for  which  all  other  relief 
would  come  too  late.  Beside  which,  resolutions  of 
this  kind  compel  us  to  offer  such  violence  to  our  hu- 
Biftiuty.  as  moy  go  near,  in  a  little  while,  to  suffocate 
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the  prineiple  itself;  which  is  a  very  eerieus  < 
ration.  A  good  man,  if  he  do  not  surrender  himself 
to  his  feelings  without  reserve,  will  at  least  lend  an 
ear  to  importunities  which  come  accompanied  with 
outward  attestations  of  distress;  and  after  a  patient 
audience  of  the  complaint,  will  direct  himself,  not  so 
mueh  by  any  previous  resolution  which  he  may  have 
formed  upon  the  subject,  as  by  the  circumstances  and 
credulity  of  the  account  that  he  receives. 

There  are  other  species  of  charity  well  contrived 
to  make  the  money  expended  go  far;  such  as  keep- 
ing down  the  price  of  fuel  or  provision,  in  case  of  mo- 
nopoly or  temporary  scarcity,  by  purchasing  the  arti- 
cles at  the  best  market,  and  retailing  them  at  prime 
cost,  or  at  a  small  loss;  or  the  adding  of  a  bounty  to 
particular  species  of  labour,  when  the  jHrice  is  acci* 
dentally  depressed. 

The  proprietors  of  large  estates  have  it  in  their 
power  to  facilitate  the  maintenance,  and  thereby  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  families  (which  is 
one  of  the  noblest  purposes  to  which  the  rich  and 
great  can  convert  their  endeavours,)  by  building  cot- 
tages,  splitting  farms,  erecting  manufactories,  culti- 
vating wastes,  embanking  the  sea,  draining  marshes, 
and  other  expedients,  which  the  situation  of  each 
estate  points  out.  If  the  profits  of  these  undertaL- 
mgs  do  not  repay  the  expense,  let  the  authors  of 
them  place  the  difference  to  the  account  of  charity. 
It  is  true  of  almost  all  such  projects,  that  the  pubhc 
is  a  gainer  by  them,  what  ever  the  owner  be.  And 
where  the  loss  can  be  spared,  this  consideration  is 
sufficient. 

It  is  become  a  question  of  some  importance,  under 
what  circumstances  works  of  charity  ought  to  be  done 
in  private,  and  when  they  may  be  made  public  with- 
out detracting  from  the  merit  of  the  action,  if  indeed 
they  ever  may;  the  Author  of  our  religion  having  de- 
livered a  rule  upon  this  subject  which  seems  to  enjoin 
universal  secrecy: — *<  When  thou  doest  alms,  let  not 
thy  lefl  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth;  that 
thy  alms  may  be  in  secret,  und  thy  Father,  which 
•eeth  in  secret,  himself  shall  reward  thee  openly.** 
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(Matt.  Yi.  S«  4.)  From  the  preamble  to  this  prohibi- 
tion I  think  it,  however,  plain  that  our  Saviour's  sole 
design  was  to  forbid  ostentation,  and  all  publishing 
of  good  works  which  proceeds  from  that  motive: — 
*«  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to 
be  teen  of  them ;  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven:  therefore,  when  thou 
doest  thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee, 
as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the 
streets,  that  they  may  have  glory  of  men.  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  they  have  their  reward." — Ver.  1,  2. 
There  are  motives  for  the  doing  our  ahns  in  public, 
beside  those  of  oatentationy  with  which  therefore  our 
Saviour's  rule  has  no  concern:  such  as,  to  testify  our 
approbation  of  some  particular  species  of  charity,  and 
to  recommend  it  to  others;  to  take  off  the  prejudice 
which  the  want,  or,  which  is  the  same  thmg,  the  sup- 
pression, of  our  nam'ie  in  the  list  of  contributors  might 
excite  against  the  charity,  or  against  ourselves.  And, 
so  long  as  these  motives  are  free  from  any  mixture  of 
vanity,  they  are  m  no  danger  of  invading  our  Saviour's 
prohibition;  they  rather  seem  to  comply  with  another 
direction  which  he  has  left  us:  '*  Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works, 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  If  it 
be  necessary  to  propose  a  precise  distinction  upon  the 
subject,  I  can  think  of  none  better  than  the  following: 
When  our  bounty  is  beyond  our  fortune  and  station, 
that  is,  when  it  is  more  than  could  be  expected  from 
us,  our  charity  should  be  private,  if  privacy  be  pracs 
ticable:  when  it  is  not  more  than  might  be  expected, 
it  may  be  public;  for  we  cannot  hope  to  influencfe 
others  to  the  imitation  of  extraordinary  generosity, 
and  therefore  want,  in  the  former  case,  the  only  justi- 
fiable reason  for  making  it  public. 

Having  thus  described  several  different  exertions 
of  chanty,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  a 
epecies  of  liberality,  which  is  not  cAanfy,  in  any  sense 
of  the  word:  I  mean  the  giving  of  entertainments  or 
liquor,  for  the  sake  of  popularity;  or  the  rewarding, 
treating,  and  maintaining  the  companions  of  our 
diYWsioiiSf  as  huntcrsi  shooters,  fishers,  and  the  like^ 
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I  do  not  sftythat  this  is  criminal;  I  only  say  that  h 
is  not  charity;  and  that  we  are  not  to  snpfpose,  be- 
cause we  give,  and  give  to  the  poor,  that  it  will  stand 
in  the  place,  or  supersede  the  obligation  of  more  me- 
ritorious and  disinterested  bounty. 

8.  2^0  pretences  hy  which  men  excuse  themselves 
from  giving  to  the  poor,        — 

1.  "  That  they  have  nothing  to  spare,"  i.  e,  nothing 
for  which  they  have  not  provided  some  other  use; 
nothing  which  their  plan  of  expense,  together  with 
the  savings  they  haVe  resolved  to  lay  by,  will  not  ez^ 
haust:  never  reflecting  whether  it  be  in  their  pother » 
or  that  it  is  their  duty  to  retrench  their  expenses,  and 
contract  their  plan,  **  that  they  may  have  to  give  to 
them  that  need:"  or  rather,  that  this  ought  to  have 
been  part  of  their  pUn  originally. 

2.  "  That  they  have  families  of  their  own,  and  that 
charity  begins  at  home."  The  extent  of  this  plea  wilt 
be  considered,  when  we  come  to  explain  the  duty  of 
parents. 

3.  «  That  charity  does  not  consist  in  giving  money,, 
but  in  benevolence,  philanthropy,  love  to  all  mankind^ 
goodness  of  heart,  ^*  &c.  Hear  St.  James:  **  If  a  bro-^ 
ther  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food» 
and  one  of  you  say  unto  them.  Depart  in  peace;  be 
ye  warmed  and  filled;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them 
not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body  ;  what 
doth  it  profit  ?"  (James,  ii.  15, 16.) 

4.  **  That  giving  to  the  poor  is  not  mentioned  in 
St.  Paul's  description  of  charity,  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians."  This 
is  not  a  description  of  charity,  but  of  good  nature;  and 
it  is  not  neccessary  that  every  duty  be  mentioned  in 
every  places 

6.  <*  That  they  pay  the  poor  rates."  They  might 
as  well  allege  that  they  pay  their  debts:  for  the  poor 
have  the  same  right  to  that  portion  of  a  man's  property 
which  the  laws  assign  to  them,  that  the  man  himself 
has  to  the  remainder. 

6.  <*  That  they  employ  many  poor  persons  !"— foir 
their  own  sake,  not  the  poor's  ^---otherwise  it  is  a  good 
plea. 
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7.  **  That  the  poor  do  not  suffer  so  much  ae  we 
imagine;  that  education  and  habit  have  reconciled 
them  to  the  evils  of  their  condition,  and  make  them 
easy  under  it,**  Habit  otn  never  reconcile  human 
nature  to  the  extremities  of  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst, 
any  more  than  it  'can  reconcile  the  hand  to  the  touch 
of  a  red  hot  iron:  besides,  the  question  is  not,  how 
nnhappy  any  one  is,  but  how  much  more  happy  we 
can  make  him. 

'8.  '*  That  these  people,  give  them  what  you  will, 
will  never  thank  you  or  think  of  you  for  it.*'  In  the 
fost  place,  that  is  not  true:  in  the  second  place,  it 
was  not  for  the  sake  of  their  thanks  that  you  relieved 
them. 

9.  "  That  we  are  liable  to  be  imposed  upon."  If  a 
due  inquiry  be  made,  our  merit  is  the  same:  beside 
that  the  distress  is  generally  real,  although  the  cause 
be  untruly  stated. 

10.  *<  That  they  should  apply  to  their  parishes.*' 
This  is  not  always  practicable:  to  which  we  may 
add,  that  there  are  many  requisites  to  a  comfortable 
subsistence,  which  parish  relief  does  not  supply;  and 
that  there  are  some  who  would  suffer  almost  as  much 
from  receiving  parish  relief  as  by  the  want  of  it;  and 
lastly,  that  there  are  many  modes  of  charity  to  which 
this  answer  does  not  relate  at  all. 

11.  <' That  giving  money  encourages  idleness  and 
vagrancy."  This  is  true  only  of  injudicious  and  indis- 
criminate generosity. 

12.  *'  That  we  have  too  many  objects  of  charity  at 
home  to  bestow  any  thing  upon  strangers;  or,  that 
there  are  other  charities,  which  are  more  usefhl,  or 
stand  in  greater  need."  The  value  of  this  excuse 
depends  entirely  upon  the  fact,  whether  we  actually 
relieve  4hose  neighbouring  objects,  and  contribute  to 
thoee  other  charities. 

Beside  all  these  excuses,  pride  or  prudery  or  deli- 
ciicy  or  love  of  ease  keep  one  half  of  the  world  out  of 
tfao  way  of  observing  what  the  other  half  suffer. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


RESENTMENT. 


Resentment  may  be  distinguished  into  anger 
and  revenge. 

By  anger,  I  mean  the  pain  we  si]^r  upod  the  re- 
ceipt of  an  injury  or  aifront,  with  the  usual  effects  of 
that  pain  upon  ourselves.  , 

By  revenge,  the  inflicting  of  pain  upon  the  person 
who  has  injured  or  offended  us,  further  than  the  just 
ends  of  punishment  or  reparation  reqdire. 

Anger  prompts  to  revenge;  but  it  is  possible  to 
suspend  the  effect,  when  we  cannot  altogether  quell 
the  principle.  We  are  bound  also  to  endeavour  to 
qualify  and  correct  the  principle  itself.  So  that  our 
duty  requires  two  different  applications  of  the  mind; 
and,  for  that  reason,  anger  and  revenge  may  be  con- 
sidered separately. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


"  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not;*'  therefore  all  anger  ?s 
not  sinful:  I  suppose,  because  some  degree  of  it,  and 
upon  some  occasions,  is  inevitable. 

It  becomes  sinful,  or  contradicts,  however,  the  rule 
of  Scripture,  when  it  is  conceived  upon  slight  and  in- 
adequate provocations,  and  when  it  continues  long. 

1.  When  it  is  conceived  upon  slight  provocations:  for, 
•*  charity  suffereth  long,  is  not  easily  provoked."— 
**  Let  every  man  be  slow  to  anger.**  Peace,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  meekness  are  enumerated  among 
the  fruits  of  the  spirit.  Gal.  v.  22.^ and  coinpose  the 
true  Christian  temper,  as  to  this  article  of  duty. 

2.  When  it  continues  long:  for,  **  let  not  the  sua 
go  down  upon  your  wrath.*' 

These  precepts,  and  all  reasoning  indeed  on  the 
subject,  suppose  the  passion  of  anger  to  be  within  our 
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ftower;  and  this  power  conBiBtB  not  so  nitich  in  any 
ncalty  we  possess  of  appeasing  onr  wrath  at  the  time 
(for  we  are  passive  under  the  smart  which  an  injniy 
or  affiront  occasions,  and  all  we  can  then  do  is  to  pre- 
vent its  breaking  out  into  action,)  as  in  so  mollifying 
our  minds  b^.  habits  of  just  reflection,  as  to  be  less 
irritated  by  impressions  of  injury,  and  to  be  sooner 
pacified. 

JReflections  proper  for  this  purpose,  and  which  may 
be  called  the  sedatwes  of  anger,  are  the  following: 
The  possibility  of  mistaking  the  motives  from  which 
the  conduct  that  ofiends  us  proceeded;  how  often  our 
oflfences  have  been  the  ei^ct  of  inadvertency,  when 
they  were  construed  into  indications  of  maUce;  the 
inducement  which  prompted  our  adversary  to  act  as 
he  did,  and  how  powerfully  the  same  inducement 
has,  at  one  thne  or  other,  operated  upon  ourselves; 
that  he  is  suffering  perhaps  under  a  contrition,  which 
he  is  ashamed,  or  wants  an  opportunity,  to  confess; 
and  how  ungenerous  it  is  to  triumph  by  coldness  or 
msnlt  over  a  spirit  already  humbled  in  secret;  that 
the  retuins  of  kindness  are  sweet,  and  that  there  is 
neither  honour  nor  virtue  nor  use  in  resisting  them; 
— -^r  some  penons  think  themselves  bound  to  cherish 
and  keep  alive  their  indignation,  when  they  find  it 
dying  away  of  itself.  We  may  remember  that  others 
have  their  passions,  their  prejudices,  their  favourite 
aims,  their  fears,  their  cautions,  their  interests,  their 
sadden  impulses,  their  varieties  of  apprehension,  as 
well  as  we:  we  may  recollect  what  hath  sometimes 
passed  in  our  minds,  when  we  have  gotten  on  the 
wrong  side  of  a  quarrel,  and  imagine  the  same  to  be 
passing  in  our  adversary's  mind  now;  when  we  be- 
came sensible  of  our  misbehaviour,  what  palliations 
we  perceived  in  it,  and  expected  others  to  perceive; 
how  we  were  affected  by  the  kindness,  and  felt  the 
superiority  of  a  generous  reception  and  ready  forgive- 
ness; how  persecution  revived  our  spirits  with  our 
•nmity,  and  seemed  to  justify  the  conduct  in  our- 
selves which  we  before  blamed.  Add  to,  this,  the 
indecency  of  extravagant  anger;  how  it  renders  us, 
>idiilst  it  lasts,  the  scorn  and  sport  of  all  about  us,  of 
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which  It  leaves  us,  when  it  oeasee,  denrible  tnd 
ashamed;  the  inconyeniences  and  irretrievable  mis- 
conduct into  which  our  irascibility  has  sometimes 
betrayed  us;  the  friendships  it  has  lost  us;  the  dis- 
tresses and  embarrassments  in  which  we  have  been 
involved  by  it;  and  the  sore  repentance  which,  on 
one  account  or  other,  it  always  costs  us. 

But  the  reflection  calculated  above  all  others  to 
allay  the  haughtiness  of  temper  which  is  eVer  finding 
out  provocations,  and  which  renders  anger  so  impe- 
tuous, is  that  which  the  gospel  proposes;  namely, 
that  we  ourselves  are,  or  shortly  shall  be,  suppliants 
for  mercy  and  pardon  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 
Imagine  our  secret  sins  disclosed  and  brought  to 
light;  imagine  us  thus  humbled  and  exposed;  trem- 
bhng  under  the  hand  of  God;  casting  ourselves  on 
his  compassion;  crying  out  for  mercy: — ^imagine  such 
a  creature  to  talk  of  satisfaction  and  revenge;  refus- 
ing to  be  entreated,  disdaining  to  for^ve;  extreme  to 
mark  and  to  resent  what  is  done  amiss* — ^imagine,  I 
say,  this,  and  you  can  hardly  frame  to  yourself  an  in- 
stance of  more  impious  and  unnatural  arrogance. 

The  point  is,  to  habituate  ourselves  to  these  refleo* 
tions,  till  they  rise  up  of  their  -own  accord  when  they 
are  wanted,  that  is,  mstantly  upon  the  receipt  of  an 
injury  or  affront,  and  with  such  force  and  coltfturing, 
as  both  to  mitigate  the  paroxysms  of  our  anger  at  the 
time,  and  at  length  to  produce  an  alteration  in  the 
temper  and  disposition  itself. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


REVENGE. 


All  pain  occasioned  to  another  in  consequence  of 
an  offence  or  injury  received  from  him,  further  than 
what  is  calculated  to  procure  reparation  or  promote 
the  just  ends  of  punishment,  is  so  much  revenge. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  knowing  when  we  oo- 
casion  pain  to  another;  nor  much  in  distinguishinga 
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whether  we  do  so  with  a  view  only  to  the  ends  of 
pimishment,  or  from  revenge:  for,  in  the  one  case  we 
proceed  with  reluctance,  in  the  other  with  pleasure. 

It  is  highly  probable  from  the  light  of  nature,  that 
a  passion,  which  seeks  its  gratification  immediately 
and  expressly  in  giving  pain,  is  disagreeable  to  the 
benevolent  will  and  counsels  of  the  Creator.  Other 
passions  and  pleasures  may,  and  often  do,  produce 
pain  to  some  one;  but  then  pain  is  not,  as  it  is  here, 
the  object  of  the  passion,  and  the  direct  cause  of  the 
pleasure.  This  probability  is  converted  into  certainty, 
if  we  give  credit  to  the  Authority  which  dictated  the- 
several  passages  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  that  oen- 
demn  revenge,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  which  en- 
join forgiveness. 

We  will  set  down  the  principal  of  these  passages: 
and  endeavour  to  collect  from  them,  what  conduct 
upon  the  whole  is  allowed  towards  an  enemy,  and 
what  is  forbidden. 

**  If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly 
Father  will  also  forgive  you:  but  if  ye  forgive  not 
men  their  trespasses,  neither  vnll  your  Father  forgive 
your  trespasses." — "  And  his  lord  was  worth,  and 
delivered  him  to  the  tormentors,  till  he  should  pay  all 
that  was  due  unto  him;  so  likewise  shall  my  hea- 
venly Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts 
forgive  not  ev^ry  one  his  brother  their  trespasses." — 
**  1^  on  bowels  of  mercy,  kindness,  humbleness  of 
mind,  meekness,  long-suiTering;  forbearing  one  ano- 
ther, forgiving  one  another,  if  any  man  have  a  quar- 
rel against  any:  even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also 
do  ye." — *'  Be  patient  towards  all  men;  see  that  none 
render  evil  for  evil  to  any  man." — '*  Avenisp  not  your- 
selves, but  rather  give  place  unto  wratu:  for  it  is 
written.  Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord.  Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him; 
if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink:  for  in  so  doing  thou 
ehalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.  Be  not  over- 
come of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good."* 

♦  Matt.  vi.  14,  15;  xviii.  84,  85.  Col.  iii,  12, 13.  1 
Tbcss.  V.  14, 16.     Rom.  xii.  19,  20,  21. 
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I  think  it  evident,  from  some  of  these  , 
taken  separately,  and  still  more  so  from  all  of  them 
together,  that  revenge,  as  described  in  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter,  is  forbidden  in  every  degree,  under 
all  forms,  and  upon  every  occasion.  We  are  likewise 
forbidden  to  refuse  to  an  enemy  even  the  most  imper- 
fect right;  <*if  he  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst, 
^ve  hun  drink;'**  virhidi  are  examples  of  imperfect 
rights.  If  one  who  has  offended  us  solicit  from  us 
a  vote  to  which  his  qualifications  entitle  him,  we  may 
not  refuse  it  from  motives  of  resentment,  or  the  re- 
membrance of  what  we  have  sufiered  at  his  hands. 
His  right,  and  our  obligation  which  follows  the  right, 
are  not  altered  by  his  enmity  to  us,  or  by  ours  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  conceive  that  these 
prohibitions  were  intended  to  interfere  with  the  pun- 
ishment or  prosecution  of  public  ofl^ders.  In  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  our  Saviour  tells 
his  disciples;  **  If  thy  brother  who  has  trespassed 
against  thee  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be 
unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man,  and  a  publican.'*  Im- 
mediately after  this,  when  St.  Peter  asked  him,  <*  How 
ofl  shall  my  brother  sin  sgainst  me,  and  I  forgive  him  ? 
till  seven  times  ?"  Christ  replied,  **  I  say  not  unto 
thee  until  seven  times,  but  until  seventy  times  seven;*' 
that  is,  as  often  as  he  repeats  the  offence.  From 
these  two  adjoining  passages,  compared  together, 
we  are  authorized  to  conclude,  that  the  forgiveness  of 
an  enemy  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  proceeding 
against  him  as  a  public  offender;  and  that  the  dis- 
cipline established  in  religious  or  civil  societies  for 
the  restraint  or  punishment  of  criminals  ought  to  be 
upholden. 

If  the  magistrate  be  not  tied  down  with  these  pro- 
hibitions from  the  execution  of  his  office,  neither  is  the 
prosecutor;  for  the  office  of  the  prosecutor  is  as  neces- 
sary as  that  of  the  magistrate. 

*  See  also  Exodus,  zziii.  4.  "  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's 
ox,  or  his  ass,  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely  brioff  it  back  to 
him  again  :  if  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee,  ly- 
ing  under  his  burden,  and  wouldest  forbear  to  help  him,  thou 
Shalt  surely  help  witli  him.'* 
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Nor,  by  parity  of  reason,  are  private  peraons  with« 
holden  from  the  correction  of  vice,  when  it  is  in  their 
power  to  exercise  it;  provided  they  be  assured  that  it 
18  the  guilt  which  provokes  them,  and  not  the  injury; 
and  that  their  motives  are  pure  from  all  mixture  and 
every  particle  of  that  spirit  which  delights  and  tri- 
umphs in  the  humiliation  of  an  adversary. 

ThuSy  it  is  no  breach  of  Christian  charity  to  with- 
draw our  company  or  civility  when  the  same  tends  to 
discountenance  any  vicious  practice.  This  is  one 
branch  of  that  extrajudicial  discipline,  which  supplies 
the  defects  and  the  remissness  of  law;  and  is  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  v.  11:)  «  But 
now  I  have  written  unto  you  not  to  keep  company,  if 
any  man  that  is  called  a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  or 
covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or 
an  extortioner;  with  such  an  one,  no  uot  to  eat." 
The  use  of  this  association  against  vice  continues  to 
be  experienced  in  one  remarkable  instance,  and  might 
be  extended  with  good  effect  to  others.  The  con- 
federacy amongst  women  of  character,  to  exclude  from 
their  society  kept-mistresses  and  prostitutes,  contri- 
butes more  perhaps  to  discourage  that  condition  of 
life,  and  prevents  greater  numbers  from  entering  into 
it,  than  all  the  considerations  of  prudence  and  religion 
put  together. 

We  are  likewise  allowed  to  practise  so  much  cau- 
tion, as  not  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  injury,  or 
invite  the  repetition  of  it.  If  a  servant  or  tradesman 
has  cheated  us,  we  are  not  bound  to  trust  him  again: 
for  this  is  to  encourage  him  in  his  dishonest  practices, 
which  is  doing  him  much  harm. 

Where  a  benefit  can  be  conferred  only  upon  one  or 
few,  and  the  choice  of  the  person  upon  whom  it  is  con- 
ferred is  a  proper  object  of  favour,  we  are  at  liberty 
to  prefer  those  who  have  not  offended  us  to  those  who 
have;  the  contrary  being  no  where  required. 

Christ,  who,    as  hath  been  well   demonstrated,* 


*  See  a  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian 
Religion. 
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estimated  virtues  by  t|lieir  solid  atility,  and  not  by 
their  fashion  or  popularity,  prefers  this  of  the  forgive* 
ness  of  injuries  to  every  other.  He  enjoins  it  oftener; 
with  more  earnestness;  under  a  greater  variety  of 
forms;  and  witn  this  weighty  and  peculiar  circom* 
stance,  that  the  forgiveness  of  others  is  the  condition 
upon  which  alone  we  are  to  expect,  or  even  ask,  from 
(rod,  forgiveness  for  oarselves.  And  this  preference 
is  justified  by  the  superior  importance  of  the  virtue 
itself.  The  feuds  and  animosities  in  families,  and  be- 
tween neighbours,  which  disturb  the  intercourse  of 
human  life,  and  collectively  compose  half  the  miseiy 
of  it,  have  their  foundation  in  the  want  of  a  forgiving 
temper;  and  can  never  cease,  but  by  the  exercise  of 
this  virtue,  on  one  side,  or  on  both. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


DXTELLIirO. 


l>i7SLLiNa  as  a  punishment  is  absurd;  because  it  is 
an  equal  chance,  whether  the  punishment  fall  upon 
the  offender,  or  the  person  offended.  Nor  is  it  much 
better  as  a  reparation;  it  being  difficult  to  explain  in 
what  the  satisfaction  consists,  or  how  it  tends  to 
undo  the  injury,  or  to  afford  a  compensation  for  the 
damage  already  sustained. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  not  considered  as  either.  A  law 
of  honour  having  annexed  the  imputation  of  cowardice 
to  patience  under  an  affiront,  challenges  are  given  and 
accepted  with  no  other  design  than  to  prevent  or  wipe 
off  this  suspicion ;  without  malice  against  the  adver- 
sary, generally  without  a  wish  to  destroy  him,  or  any 
other  concern  than  to  preserve  the  duellist's  own  re- 
putation and  reception  in  .the  world. 

The  unreasonableness  of  this  rule  of  manners  is  one 
consideration;  the  duty  and  conduct  of  individuals, 
while  such  a  rule  exists,  is  another. 

As  to  which,   the  proper   and  single  question  is 
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this:  whether  a  regard  for  our  own  reputation  is,  or 
is  not,  sufficient  to  justify  the  taking  away  the  life  of 
another  ? 

Murder  is  forbidden;  and  wherever  human  life  is 
deliberately  taken  away,  otherwise  than  by  public 
authority,  there  is  murder.  The  value  and  security, 
of  human  life  make  this  rule  necessary;  for  I  do  not 
see  what  other  idea  or  definition  of  murder  can  be 
admitted,  which  will  not  let  in  so  much  private  vio- 
lence, as  to  render  society  a  scene  of  peril  and  blood* 
shed. 

If  unauthorized  laws  of  honour  be  allowed  to  create 
exceptions  to  Divine  prohibitions,  there  is  an  end  of 
all  morality,  as  founded  in  the  will  of  the  Deity;  and 
the  obligation  of  every  duty  may,  at  one  time  or  oth- 
er, be  &charged  by  the  caprice  and  fluctuations  of 
fashion. 

"  But  a  sense  of  shame  is  so  much  torture;  and  no 
relief  presents  itself  otherwise  than  by  4n  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  our  adversary."  What  then  ?  The 
distress  which  men  suffer  by  the  want  of  money  is 
oftentimes  extreme,  and  no  resource  can  be  discover- 
ed but  that  of  removing  a  life  which  stands  between 
the  distressed  person  and  his  inheritance.  The  mo- 
tive in  this  case  is  as  urgent,  and  the  means  much  the 
same  as  in  the  former:  yet  this  case  finds  no  advocate. 

Take  away  the  circumstance  of  the  duellist's  ex- 
posing his  own  life,  and  it  becomes  assassmation; 
add  this  circumstance,  and  what  difference  does  it 
make  ?  None  but  this,  that  fewer  perhaps  will  imitate 
the  example,  and  human  life  will  be  somewhat  more 
safe,  when  it  cannot  be  attacked  without  equal  danger 
to  the  aggressor's  own.  Experience,  however,  proves 
that  there  is  fortitude  enough  in  most  men  to  under- 
take this  hazard;  and  were  it  otherwise,  the  defence, 
at  best,  would  be  only  that  which  a  highwayman  or 
housebreaker  might  plead,  wlvose  attempt  had  been  so 
daring  and  desperate,  that  few  were  likely  to  repeat 
the  same.  * 

In  expostulating  with  the  duellist,  I  all  along  sup- 
pose his  adversary  to  fall.    Which  supposition  I  am 
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at  liberty  to  make,  because,  if  he  have  no  right  to  kill 
his  adversary,  he  has  none  to  attempt  it. 

In  return,  I  forbear  from  applying  to  the  case  of 
duelling  the  Christian  principle  of  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries;  because  it  is  possible  to  suppose  the  injuxy 
to  be  forgiven,  and  the  duellist  to  act  entirely  from  a 
concern  for  his  own  reputation:  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  guilt  of  duelling  is  manifest,  and  is  greater. 

In  this  view  it  seems  unnecessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween him  who  gives,  and  him  who  accepts,  a  chal- 
lenge: for,  on  the  one  hand,  they  incur  an  equal 
hazard  of  destroying  life;  and  on  the  other,  both  act 
upon  the  same  persuasion,  that  what  they  do  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  recover  or  preserve  the  good  opinion 
of  the  world. 

Public  opinion  is  not  easily  controlled  by  civil  insti- 
tutions: for  which  reason  I  question  whether  any  reg- 
ulations can  be  contrived,  of  sufficient  force  to  sup- 
ptress  or  change  the  rule  of  honour,  which  stigma- 
tizes all  scruples  about  duelling  with  the  reproach  of 
cowardice. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  redress  which  the  law  of 
the  land  affords,  for  those  injuries  which  chiefly  afibct 
a  man  in  his  sensibility  and  reputation,  tempts  many 
to  redress  themselves.  Prosecutions  for  such  ofiences, 
by  the  trifling  damages  that  are  recovered,  serve  only 
to  make  the  sufferer  more  ridiculous. — ^This  ought  to 
be  remedied. 

For  the  army,  where  the  point  of  honour  is  culti^ 
vated  with  exquisite  attention  and  refinement,  I  would 
establish  a  Court  of  Honour ,  with  a  power  of  award- 
ing those  submissions  and  acknowledgments,  which 
it  is  generally  the  purpose  of  a  challenge  to  obtain; 
and  it  might  grow  into  a  fashion,  with  persons  of  rank 
of  all  professions,  to  refer  their  quarrels  to  this  tribunal. 

Duelling,  as  the  law  now  stands,  can  seldom  be 
overtaken  by  legal  punishment.  The  challenge,  ap- 
pointment, and  other  previous  circumstances  which 
mdicate  the  intention  with  which  the  combatants  met» 
being  suppressed,  nothing  appears  to  a  court  of  justice 
but  the  actual  rencounter;  and  if  a  person  be  alaio 
when  actually  fighting  with  his  adversary,  the  law 
deems  his  death  nothing  more  than  manslau){hter. 
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**  If  it  be  j)Of ffi6/«,  live  peaceably  with  all  men;" 
which  precept  contains  an  indirect  confession  that  this 
is  not  always  postible. 

The  instances*  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew 
are  rather  to  be  understood  as  proverbial  methods  of- 
describing  the  general  duties  of  forgiveness  and  bene- 
volence, and  the  temper  which  we  ought  to  aim  at 
acquiring,  than  as  directions  to  be  specifically  ob- 
served, or  of  themselves  of  any  great  importance  to  be 
observed.  The  first  of  these  is,  <*  If  thine  enemy  smite 
thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also;'* 
yet,  when  one  of  the  officers  struck  Jesus  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  we  find  Jesus  rebuking  him  for  the 
outrage  with  becoming  indignation:  "  If  I  have 
spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil;,  but  if  well,  why 
smitest  thou  me  ?*'  ( John^  xviii.  28.)  It  may  be  ob- 
served, likewise,  that  the  several  examples  are  drawn 
from  instances  of  small  and  tolerable  injuries.  A  rule 
which  forbade  all  opposition  to  injury,  or  defence 
against  it,  could  have  no  other  efiect  than  to  put  the 
good  in  subjection  to  the  bad,  and  deliver  one  half  of 
mankind  to  the  depredation  of  the  other  half;  which 
must  be  the  case,  so  long  as  some  considered  them- 
selves as  bound  by  such  a  rule,  whilst  others  despised 
it.  St.  Paul,  though  no  one  inculcated  forgiveness 
and  forbearance  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  value  and 
obligation  of  these  virtues,  aid  not  interpret  either  of 
them  to  require  an  imresisting  submission  to  eveiy 
contumely,  or  a  neglect  of  the  means  of  safety  and 
self-defence.  He  took  refuge  in  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, and  in  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  from  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Jews  (Acts,  xxv,  11;)  and  from  the 


• ««  Whoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 

him  the  other  also ;  and  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law, 

and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also ;  and 

whosoever  ahiOl  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain.** 

roi.  1/  10  • 
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clandestiiie  violenoe  of  the  chief  captahi  (Acts,  xxii. 
26.)  And  yet  this  is  the  same  apostle  who  reproved 
the  litigiousness  of  his  Corinthian  converts  with  so 
much  severity.  "  Now,  therefore,  there  is  utterly  a 
fault  among  you,  because  ye  go  to  law  one  with  ano- 
ther. Why  do  ye  not  rather  take  wrong  ?  why  do  ye 
not  rather  suffer  yourselves  to  be  defrauded  ?*' 

On  the  other  hand,  therefore,  Christianity  excludes 
all  vindictive  motives,  and  all  frivolous  causes  of  pro- 
secution; so  that  where  the  injury  is  small,  where  no 
good  purpose  of  public  example  is  answered,  where 
forbearance  is  not  likely  to  invite  a  repetition  of  the 
injury,  or  where  the  expense  of  an  action  becomes  a 
punishment  too  severe  for  the  offence;  there  the 
Christian  is  withholden  by  the  authority  of  his  reli- 
gion from  going  to  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  lawsuit  is  inconsistent  with 
no  rule  of  the  gospel,  when  it  is  instituted,-— 

1.  For  the  establishing  of  some  important  right. 

2.  For  the  procuring  a  compensation  for  some  con- 
siderable damage. 

8.  For  the  preventing  of  future  injury. 

But,  since  it  is  supposed  to  be  undertaken  simply 
with  a  view  to  the  ends  of  justice  and  safety,  the  pro- 
secutor of  the  action  is  bound  to  confine  himself  to 
the  cheapest  process  which  will  accomplish  these  ends, 
as  well  as  to  consent  to  any  peaceable  expedient  for 
the  same  purpose;  as  to  a  referente,  in  which  the 
arbitrators  can  do  what  the  law  caiinot,  divide  the 
damage  when  the  fault  is  mutual ;  or  to  a  compound' 
ing  of  the  dipute,'hy  accepting  a  compensation  in  the 
gross,  without  entering  into  articles  and  items,  which 
it  is  often  very  difficult  to  adjust  separately. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  duty  of  the  contending  parties 
may  be  expressed  in  the  following  directions: 

Not  by  appeals  to  prolong  a  suit  against  your  own 
conviction. 

Not  to  undertake  or  defend  a  suit  gainst  a  poor 
adversary,  or  render  it  more  dilatory  or  expensive  than 
necessary,  with  the  hope  of  intimidating  or  wearying 
him  out  by  the  expense. 
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Not  to  infiDenoe  evidence  by  authority  or  ezpect»* 
tion; 

Nor  to  stifle  any  in  your  possesaion,  although  it 
make  against  you. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  civil  actions.  In  crimi* 
nal  prosecutions,  the  private  injury  should  be  forgot* 
ten,  and  the  prosecutor  proceed  with  the  same  temper, 
and  upon  the  same  motives  as  the  magistrate:  the  one 
being  a  necessary  minister  of  justice  as  well  as  the 
other,  and  both  bound  to  direct  their  conduct  by  a 
dispassionate  care  of  the  public  welfare. 

In  whatever  degree  the  punishment  of  an  ofiender 
is  conducive,  or  his  escape  dangerous,  to  the  interest 
of  the  community,  in  the  same  degree  is  the  party 
against  whom  the  crime  was  committed  bound  to 
prosecute,  because  such  prosecutions  must  in  their 
nature  originate  from  the  sufferer. 

Therefore  great  public  crimes,  as  robberies,  forge- 
ries, and  the  like,  ought  not  to  be  spared,  from  an  ap- 
prehension of  trouble  or  expense  in  carrying  on  the 
prosecution,  from  false  shame,  or  misplaced  compas- 
sion. 

There  are  many  offences,  such  as  nuisances,  neglect 
of  public  roads,  forestalling,  engrossing,  smuggling, 
sabbath-breaking,  profaneness,  drunkenness,  prostitu- 
tion, the  keeping  of  lewd  or  disorderly  houses,  the  writ- 
ing, publishing,  or  exposing  to  sale  lascivious  books 
or  pictures,  with  some  others,  the  prosecution  of  which, 
being  of  equal  concern  to  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
cannot  be  charged  as  a  peculiar  obligation  upon  any. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  great  merit  in  the  person  who 
undertakes  such  prosecutions  upon  proper  motives; 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

The  character  of  an  informer  is  in  this  country  un- 
deservedly odious.  But  where  any  public  advantage 
is  likely  to  be  attained  by  information,  or  other  acti- 
vity in  promoting  the  execution  of  the  laws,  a  good 
man  will  despise  a  prejudice  founded  in  no  just  reason, 
or  will  acquit  himself  of  the  imputation  of  interested 
designs  by  giving  away  his  share  of  the  penalty. 

On  the  other  hand,  prosecutions  for  the  sake  of  the 
reward,  or  for  the  gratification  of  private  enmity» 
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where  the  offence  produces  no  public  misdiief,  or' 
where  it  arises  from  ignorance  or  inadvertency,  are 
reprobated  under  the  general  description  of  applying 
a  rule  of  law  to  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  not  in- 
tended. Under  which  description  may  be  ranked  an 
officious  revival  of  the  laws  against  popish  priests  and 
dissenting  teachers 


CHAPTER  Xi, 


GRATITUDXk 


EzAMPLSs  of  ingratitude  check  and  discourage 
Toluntary  beneficence:  and  in  this  the  mischief  of  in- 
gratitude consists.  Nor  is  the  mischief  small;  for  af- 
ter all  is  done  that  can  be  done,  towards  providing  for 
the  public  happiness,  by  prescribing  rules  of  justice^ 
and  enforcing  the  observation  of  them  by  penalties  or 
compulsion,  much  must  be  left  to  those  offices  of  kind- 
ness which  men  remain  at  liberty  to  exert  or  withhold. 
Now  not  only  the  choice  of  the  objects,  but  the  quan- 
tity, and  even  the  existence  of  this  sort  of  kindness  in 
the  world,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  re- 
turn which  it  receives:  and  this  is  a  consideration  of 
general  importance. 

A  second  reason  for  cultivating  a  grateful  temper 
in  ourselves  is  the  following:  The  same  principle 
which  is  touched  with  the  kindness  of  a  human  bene- 
factor is  capable  of  being  aflected  by  the  Divine  good- 
ness, and  of  becoming,  under  the  influence  of  that 
afiection,  a  source  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  vir- 
tue. The  love  of  God  is  the  sublimest  gratitude.  It 
is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  imagine,  that  this  virtue  is 
omitted  in  the  Christian  Scriptures;  for  every  precept 
which  commands  us  **  to  love  God,  because  he  first 
loved  us,'*  presupposes  the  principle  of  gratitude,  and 
directs  it  to  its  proper  object. 

It  is  impossible  to  particularize  the  several  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  inasmuch  as  they  vary  with  the 
charaetcr  and  situation  of  the  benefactor,  and  with  the 
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•pportiinitiei  of  the  person  obliged;  which  vmrietj 
admits  of  no  bounds. 

It  may  be  obaeired,  however,  that  gratitude  can 
never  oblige  a  man  to  do  what  is  wrong,  and  what  by 
consequence  he  is  previously  obliged  not  to  do.  It  is 
no  ingratitude  to  refuse  to  do  what  we  cannot  reton- 
cile  to  any  apprehensions  of  our  duty;  but  it  is  ingra- 
titude and  hypocrisy  together,  to  pretend  this  reason, 
when  it  is  not  the  real  one:  and  the  frequency  of  such 
pretences  has  brought  this  apology  for  non-compliance 
with  the  will  of  a  benefactor  into  unmerited  disgrace. 

It  has  long  been  accounted  a  violation  of  delicacy 
and  generosity  to  upbraid  men  with  the  favours  they 
have  received:  but  it  argues  a  total  destitution  of  both 
these  qualities,  as  well  as  of  moral  probity,  to  take 
advantage  of  that  ascendency  which  the  conferring  of 
benefits  justly  creates,  to  draw  or  drive  those  whom 
we  have  obliged  into  mean  or  dishonest  compliances. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


Spxakiitg  is  acting,  both  in  philosophical  strict- 
Bess,  and  as  to  all  moral  purposes:  for  it  the  iqischief 
and  motive  of  our  conduct  be  the  same,  the  means 
which  we  use  make  no  di^rence. 

And  this  is  in  effect  what  our  Saviour  declares. 
Matt.  xii.  37': — "  By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified^ 
and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned:**  by  thy 
words,  as  well,  that  is,  as  by  thy  actions;  the  one 
shall  be  taken  into  the  account  as  well  as  the  other, 
for  they  both  possess  the  same  property  of  voluntarily 
producing  good  or  evil. 

Slander  may  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds:  tnO' 
Keious  slander,  and  inconsiderate  slander. 

Malicious  slander  is  the  relating  of  either  truth  or 
falsehood,  for  the  purpose  of  creatmg  misery. 

I  acknowledge  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  whfti 
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Ib  related  Taries  the  degree  of  guilt  considerably;  and 
that  slander,  in  the  or(Unary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
signifies  the  circulation  of  mischievous /a/«eAoo(2«:  but 
truth  may  be  made  instrumental  to  the  success  of 
malicious  designs  as  well  as  falsehood;  and  if  the 
€nd  be  bad,  the  means  cannot  be  innocent.  • 

I  think  the  idea  pf  slander  ought  to  be  confined  to 
the  production  of  gratuitous  mischief.  When  we  have 
an  end  or  interest  of  our  own  to  serve,  if  we  attempt 
to  compass  it  by  falsehood,  it  is  fraud  ;  if  by  a  pub- 
lication of  the  truth,  it  is  not,  without  some  additional 
circiunstance  of  breach  of  promise,  betraying  of  con- 
fidence, or  the  like,  to  be  deemed  crimmal. 

Sometimes  the  pain  is  intended  for  the  person  to 
-whom  we  are  speaking:  at  other  times,  an  enmity  is 
to  be  gratified  by  the  prejudice  or  disquiet  or  a  third 
person.  To  infuse  suspicions,  to  kindle  or  continue 
disputes,  to  avert  the  favour  and  esteem  of  benefactors 
from  their  dependants,  to  render  some  one  whom  we 
dislike  contemptable  or  obnoxious  in  the  public  opi- 
nion, are  all  offices  of  slander;  of  which  the  guHt  must 
be  measured  by  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the  misery 
produced. 

The  disguises  under  which  slander  is  conveyed, 
whether  in  a  whisper,  with  injunctions  of  secrecy,  by 
way  of  caution,  or  with  afiected  reluctance,  are  all  so 
many  aggravations  of  the  offence,  as  they  indicate 
more  deliberation  and  design. 

Inconsiderate  slander  is  a  different  offence,  although 
the  same  mischief  actually  follow,  and  although  the 
mischief  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  not  being 
conscious  of  that  design  which  we  have  hitherto  at- 
tributed to  the  slanderer,  makes  the  difference. 

The  guilt  here  consists  in  the  want  of  that  regard 
to  the  consequences  of  our  conduct,  which  a  just  affec- 
tion for  human  happiness,  and  concern  for  our  duty, 
would  not  have  failed  to  have  produced  in  us.  And 
it  is  no  answer  to  this  crimination  to  say,  that  we  en- 
tertained no  evil  design.  A  servant  may  be  a  very 
t>ad  servant,  and  yet  seldom  or  never  design  to  act  in 
opposition  to  his  master's  interest  or  will:  and  his 
master  may  justly  punish  such  servant  for  a  thought- 
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lessness  and  neglect  nearly  as  prejudicial  as  deliberate 
^disobedience.  I  accuse  you  not,  he  may  say,  of  any 
express  intention  to  hurt  me;  but  had  not  the  fear  of 
my  displeasure,  the  care  of  my  interest,  and  indeed  all 
the  qualities  which  constitute  the  merit  of  a  good 
servant,  been  wanting  in  you,  they  would  not  only 
have  excluded  every  direct  purpose  of  giving  me  un- 
easiness, but  have  been  so  far  present  to  your  thoughts 
as  to  have  checked  that  unguarded  licentiousness  by 
which  I  have  sitSered  so  much,  and  inspired  you  in 
its  place  with  an  habitual  solicitude  about  the  efiects 
and  tendency  of  what  you  did  or  said. — This  very 
much  resembles  the  case  of  all  sins  of  inconsideration; 
and,  amongst  the  foremost  of  these,  that  of  incon^ 
derate,  slander. 

Information  communicated  for  the  real  purpose  of 
warning,  or  cautioning,  is  not  slander. 

Indiscrinpnate  praise  is  the  opposite  of  slander,  but 
it  is  the  opposite  extreme;  and,  however  it  may  efieot 
to  be  thought  excess  of  candour,  is  commonly  the 
efiusion  of  a  frivolous  understanding,  or  proceeds  from 
a  settled  contempt  of  all  moral  distinctions. 


BOOK  III. 


PART  m. 


«F  &BI.ATIVB    DUTIES  WHICH  RXIULT  FROM 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SEXES. 

The  constitution  of  the  sexes  is  the  fouadatien  of 
marriage. 

Collateral  to  the  subject  of  marriage  are  fomioa- 
tiiOD,  seduction,  adultery,  incest,  polygamy,  ditoree* 
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CoBfleqiieiitial  to  marriage  is  the  relation  and  reci- 
procal duty  ofparent  and  child. 

We  will  treat  of  these  subjects  in  the  following 
order:  first,  of  the  public  use  of  marriage  institutions; 
aeoondljr,  of  the  subjects  collateral  to  marriage,  in  the 
order  in  which  we  have  here  proposed  them;  thirdly, 
of  marriage  itself;  and,  lastly,  of  the  relation  and 
ledprocal  duties  of  parents  and  children. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THB  PUBLIC  USE  OF  MARRIAGE 
IlfSTITUTIOirS. 

The  public  use  ^^f  marriage  institutions  consists  in 
their  promoting  the  following  beneficial  effects. 

1.  The  private  comfort  of  individuals,  especially  of 
the  female  sex.  It  may  be  true,  that  all  are  not  inter- 
osted  in  this  reason;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  reason  to  all 
for  abstaining  from  any  conduct  which  tends  in  ite 
general  consequence  to  obstruct  marriage;  for  what- 
ever promotes  the  happiness  of  the  majority  is  binding 
upon  the  whole. 

2.  The  production  of  the  greatest  number  of  heal- 
thy children,  their  better  education,  and  the  making 
of  due  provision  for  their  settlement  in  life. 

8.  The  peace  of  human  society,  in  cutting  ofl  a 
principal  source  of  contention,  by  assigning  one  o. 
more  women  to  one  man,  and  protecting  his  exclusive 
xujht  by  sanctions  of  morality  and  law. 
,  j^^B  The  better  government  of  society,  by  distributing 
iSv  community  into  separate  families,  and  appointing 
over  each  the  authority  of  a  master  of  a  family,  which 
has  more  actual  influence  than  all  civil  authority  put 
together. 

6.  The  same  end,  in  the  additional  security  which 
the  state  receives  for  the  good  behaviotu:  of  its  citizensy 
from  the  soliciUule  they  feel  for  the  welfare  of  their 
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t^ildren,  and  from  their  being  confinsd  to  permBttent 
habttationf. 

6.  The  encouragement  of  industry. 

Some  ancient  nations  appear  to  bave  been  mora 
censible  of  the  importance  of  marriage  institutions  than 
^e  are.  The  Spartans  obligod  their  citizens  to  marry 
by  penalties,  and  the  Romans  encouraged  theirs  by 
the  ju$  trium  liberorum.  A  man  who  had  no  child 
was  entitled,  by  the  Roman  law,  only  to  one  half  of 
any  legacy  that  should  be  left  him,  that  is,  at  the  mo8t> 
could  only  receive  one  half  of  the  testator's  fortmio^ 


CHAPTER  n. 

rORiriCATION^ 

The  first  and  great  mischief,  and  by  cbnsequenco 
the  guilt,  of  promiscuous  concubinage,  consists  in  i\M 
tendency  to  diminish  marriages,  and  thereby  to  defeat 
the  several  beneficial  purposes  enumerated  in  the  pro^ 
ceding  chapter. 

Promiscuous  concubinage  discourages  marriage,  by 
abating  the  chief  temptation  to  it.  The  male  part  of 
the  species  will  not  undertake  the  incumbrance,  ex-* 
pense,  and  restraint  of  married  life,  if  they  can  gratify 
their  passions  at  a  cheaper  price;  and  they  will  under>* 
take  any  thing,  rather  than  not  gratify  them. 

The  reader  will  learn  to  comprehend  the  magnitude 
of  this  mischief)  by  attending  to  the  importance  and 
variety  of  the  uses  to  whi^h  marriage  is  subservient; 
and  by  recollecting  withal,  that  the  malignity  and 
moral  quality  of  each  crime  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
the  particular  effect  of  one  offence,  or  of  one  person's 
oflfending,  but  by  tbe  general  tendency  and  conse* 
quence  of  crimes  of  the  same  nature.  The  libertine 
may  not  be  conscious  that  these  irregularities  hinder 
lifs  own  marriage,  from  which  he  is  deterred,  he  may 
allege,  by  difierent  considerations;  much  less  does  h# 
perceive  how  kis  indulgences  can  hinder  other  men 
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from  mariTiiig;  but  what  will  he  say  would  be  Hie 
consequence,  if  the  same  licenciousness  were  uiutot- 
aal  ?  or  what  should  hmder  it  becoming  universal^  if 
it  be  innocent  or  allowable  in  him  ? 

2.  Fornication  supposes  prostitution;  and  prosti 
tution  brings  and  leaves  the  victims  of  it  to  almost 
certain  misery.  It  is  no  i^mall  quantity  of  misery  in 
the  aggregate,  which,  between  want,  disease^  and 
insult,  is  sufiered  by  those  outcasts  of  human  society 
who  infest  populous  cities;  the  whole  of  ^which  is  a 
general  conseqiMenee  of  fornication,  and  to  the  iiv- 
crease  and  continuan<ie  of  which"  every  act  and  in- 
«tance  of  fornication  contributes. 

3.  Fornication*  produces  habits  of  ungOYemable 
lewdness^  which  introduce  the  more  aggravated  crimes 
of  seduction,  adultery,  violation,  &c.  Likewise,  how- 
ever it  be  accounted  for,  the  criminal  commerce  of 
the  sexes  corrupts  and  depraves  the  mind  and  moral 
character  more  than  any  single  species  of  vice  what- 
soever. That  ready  perception  of  guilt,  that  prompt 
and  decisive  resolution  against  it,  which  constitutes  a 
virtuous  character,  is  seldom  found  in  persons  addicted 
to  these  indulgences.  They  prepare  an  easy  adnu». 
sion  for  every  sin  that  seeks  it ;  are,  in  low  life,  usu- 
ally the  first  stage  in  men's  progress  to  the  most  des- 
perate villanies;  and,  in  high  life,  to  that  lamented 
dissoluteness  of  principle  which  manifests  itself  in  a 
profligacy  of  public  conduct,  and  a  contempt  of  the 
obligations  of  religion  and  of  moral  probity.  Add  to 
this,  that  habits  of  libertinism  incapacitate  and  indis- 
pose the  mind  for  all  intellectual,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious pleasures;  which  is  a  great  loss  to  any  man's 
happiness; 

4.  Fornication  perpetuates  a  disease,  which  may  be 
accounted  one  of  the  sorest  maladies  of  human  na- 


♦  Of  this  passion  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  "  irregularity 
has  no  limits ;  that  one  excess  draws  on  another ;  that  the 
most  easy,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  most  excellent  way  of 
being  virtuous,  is  to  be  so  entirely."    Ogden,  Sermon  xvi. 
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tore;  and  tbe  effbcts  of  which  are  said  to  visit  tfa« 
constitution  of  even  distant  generations. 

The  passion  being  natural,  proves  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  gratified;  but  under  what  restrictions, 
or  whether  without  any,  must  be  collected  from  dif- 
ferent considerations. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  condemn  fornication  ab- 
solutely and  peremtorily.  **  Out  of  the  heart,"  says 
our  Saviour,  **  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adul- 
teries,/omication,  thefls,  false  witness,  blasphemies; 
these  are  the  things  which  defile  a  man."  These  are 
Christ's  own  words:  and  one  word  from  him  upon 
the  subject  is  final.  It  may  be  observed  with  what 
society  fornication  is  classed;  with  murders,  thefls, 
false  witness,  blasphemies.  I  do  not  mean  that  these 
crimes  are  all  equal,  because  they  are  all  mentioned 
together;  but  it  proves  that  they  are  all  crimes.  The 
apostles  are  more  full  upon  this  topic.  One  well 
known  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  may 
stand  in  tbe  place  of  all  others;  because,  admitting 
the  authority  by  which  the  apostles  of  Christ  spake 
and  wrote,  it  is  decisive:  "Marriage,  and  the  bed 
imdefiled,  is  honourable  amongst  all  men;  but  whore- 
mongers and  adulterers  God  will  judges"  which  was 
a  great  deal  to  say,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  agreed, 
«ven  amongst  philosophers  themselves,  that  fornica- 
tion was  a  crime. 

The  Scriptures  give  no  sanction  to  those  austerities 
which  have  been  since  hnposed  upon  the  worid  under 
the  name  of  Christ's  religion;  as  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  the  praise  of  perpetual  virginity,  the  prohiHHo 
concuhitus  cum  gravida  uxore ;  but,  with  a  just 
knowledge  of  and  regard  to  the  condition  and  interest 
of  the  human  species,  have  provided,  in  the  marriage 
of  one  man  with  one  woman,  an  adequate  gratifica- 
tion for  the  propensities  of  their  nature,  and  have 
restricted  them  to  that  gratification. 

The  avowed  toleration,  and  in  some  countries  the 
licencing,  taxing,  and  regulating  of  public  brothels  has 
appeared  to  the  people  an  authorizing  of  fornication; 
and  has  contributed,  with  other  causes,  so  far  to  vitiate 
tbe  public  opinion,  that  there  is  no  practice  of  which 
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the  iminorality  if  so  little  thought  of  or  ackBowIedi^. 
although  there  are  iew  in  which  it  can  more  plainly 
be  made  out.  The  legislators  who  have  patronized 
receptacles  of  prostitution  ought  to  have  foreseen  thit 
effect,  as  well  as  considered,  that  whatever  facilitates 
fornication,  diminishes  marriages.  And,  as  to  the 
iwual  apology  for  this  relaxed  discipline,  the  danger 
of  greater  enormities,  if  access  to  prostitutes  were  too 
strictly  watched  and  pirohibited,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  look  to  that,  when  the  laws  and  the  magistrates 
have  done  their  utmost.  The  greatest  vigilance  of 
both  will  do  no  more  than  oppose  some  bounds  and 
some  difficulties  to  this  intercourse.  And,  aAer  all, 
these  (Mretended  fears  are  without  foundation  in  expe- 
rience. The  men  are  in  all  respects  the  most  virtuous^ 
in  countries  where  the  wmnan  are  most  chaste. 

Th^^  is  a  species  of  cohabitation,  distinguishable^ 
no  doubt,  from  vagrant  coACubinage,  and  which,  by 
reason  of  its  resemblance  to  marriage,  may  be  thought 
to  participate  of  the  sanctity  and  innocence  of  that 
estate;  I  mean  the  case  of  kept-mUtresses,  under  tho 
favourable  circumstance  of  mutual  fidelity.  This 
case  I  have  heard  defended  by  some  such  apology  a» 
the  foUowiag: — 

*<  That  the  marriage-rite  being  dififerent  in  different 
cooatries,  and  in  the  same  countiy  amongst  different 
sects,  and  with  some  scarce  any  thing;  and,  more-> 
over»  BOt  being  prescribed,  or  even  mentioned  in 
Scripture^  can  l^  accounted  for  <mly  as  of  a  form  and 
ceremony  of  human  invention:  that,  consequently,  if 
a  man  and  woman  betroth  and  confine  themselves  to 
each  other,  their  intercourse  must  be  the  same,  as  to 
all  moral  purposes,  as  if  they  were  legally  married; 
ibr  the  addition  or  omission  of  that  which  is  a  mere 
fimn  and  ceremony  can  make  no  difference  in  the 
sight  of  God,  or  in  the  actual  nature  of  right  and 
wrong.*' 

To  all  which  it  may  be  replied^ 

1.  If  the  situation  of  the  parties  be  the  same  thin|( 
as  marriage,  why  do  they  not  marry  ? 

2.  If  the  man  choose  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  dis- 
niss  the  woman  at  his  pleasure*  or  to  retain  her  in  « 
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state  of  humiliation  and  dependence,  inconsifltent  with 
the  rights  which  marriage  would  confer  upon  her,  it 
is  not  the  same  thing. 

It  is  not,  at  any  rate,  the  ikune  thing  to  the  chil« 
dren. 

Again,  as  to  the  marriage-rite  being  a  mere  form, 
and  that  also  variable,  the  same  may  be  said  of  sign- 
ing and  sealing  of  bonds,  wills,  deeds  of  conveyance, 
and  the  like,  which  yet  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  concerned  in  them. 

And  with  respect  to  the  rite  not  being  appointed  in 
Scripture — the  Scriptures  forbid  fornication,  that  is, 
<X)habitation  without  marriage,  leaving  it  to  the  law 
of  each  country  to  pronounce  what  is,  or  what  make» 
a  marriage;  in  like  manner  as  they  forbid  thefts,  that 
is,  the  taking  away  of  another's  property,  leaving  it 
to  the  municipal  law  to  fix  what  makes  the  thing  pro- 

Serty,  or  whose  it  is;  which  also,  as  well  as  marriage, 
epend  upon  arbitrary  and  mutable  forms. 
Laying  aside  the  injunctions  of  Scripture,  the  plain 
account  of  the  question  seems  to  be  this:  It  is  immo- 
ral, because  it  is  pernicious,  that  men  and  women 
should  cohabit,  without  undertaking  certain  irrevoca- 
ble obligations,  and  mutually  conferring  certain  civil 
riights;  if,  therefore,  the  law  has  annexed  these  rights 
and  obligations  to  certain  forms,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  secured  or  undertaken  by  any  other  means,  which 
is  the  case  here  (for  whatever  the  parties  may  promise 
to  each  other,  nothing  but  the  marriage  ceremony  can 
make  their  promise  irrevocable,)  it  becomes  in  the 
same  degree  immoral,  that  men  and  women  should ' 
cohabit  without  the  interposition  of  these  forms. 

If  fornication  be  criminal,  all  those  incentives  which 
lead  to  it  are  accessaries  to  the  crime;  as  lascivious 
conversation,  whether  expressed  in  obscene  or  dis- 
guised under  modest  phrases;  also  wanton  songs, 
Eictures,  books;  the  writing,  publishing,  and  dr cu- 
tting of  which,  whether  out  of  frolic,  or  for  some  pi- 
tiful profit,  is  productive  of  so  extensive  a  mischief, 
from  so  mean  a  temptation,  that  few  crimes,  within 
VOL.  I.  16* 
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tke  MAch  of  prhrattt  wickedness,  have  mere  to  i 
ler,  or  less  to  plead  in  their  excuse. 

fndecent  conversation  and,  by  parity  of  reason,  all 
the  rest  are  forbidden  by  St.  Paul,  Eph.  iv.  29.  *<  Let 
no  comxptcomroanication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth;** 
and  again^  Col.  iii.  8.  *'  Put  off— £lthy  communica^ 
tion  out  of  your  mouth.*' 

The  invitation,  or  voluntary  admission,  of  impure 
thouffhts,  or  the  suffering  them  to  get  possession  of 
the  miagination,  falls  within  the  same  description^ 
and  is  condemned  by  Christ,  Matt.  v.  28.  *'  Whoso- 
ever looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart.'*-^ 
Christ,  by  thus  enjoining  a  regulation  of  the  thoughts^ 
•trikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 


CHAPTER  in. 


SBDUCTIOIC^ 


Thx  wedueer  practises  the  same  stratagems  tedraw 
a  woman's  person  into  his  power,  that  a  nothd/er  doee 
to  get  possession  of  your  goods  or  money;  yet  the  law 
of  honour,  which  abhors  deceit,  applauds  the  address 
of  a  successfiil  intrigue:  so  mnch  is  this  capricioue 
rule  guided  by  names,  and  with  such  facility  does  it 
accommodate  itself  to  the  pleasures  and  conveniency 
of  higher  life! 

Seduction  is  seldom  accomplished  without  fraud; 
and  the  fraud  is  by  so  much  more  criminal  than  other 
frauds,  as  the  injury  effected  by  it  is  greats:,  continues 
longer,  aiid  less  admits  reparation. 

This  injury  is  threefold:  to  the  woman,  to  her  fa- 
mily^  and  to  the  public. 

1<  The  injury  to  the  woman  is  made  up  of  the  pain 
she  suffers  from  shame,  or  the  lots  she  sustams  in  her 
reputation  and  prospects  of  marriage,  and  of  the  de^ 
ptavaHon  of  her  moral  principle. 

1.  This  pam  must  be  extreme,  if  we  may  judge  of 
it  from  those  bftrbaroua  endeavours  to  conceal  their 
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diflgni^9  to  idikh  womoD,  under  such  circimMtaiMefy 
v^oteetimM  hvre  reeoime ;  comparing  ako  tlus  barba- 
rity with  their  paationate  fondnea*  for  their  ofiapring 
in  other  cases.  Nothing  but  an  agonj  of  mind  the 
most  iwiipportabte  can  induce  a  woman  to  forget  her 
nature,  and  the  pity  which  even  a  stranger  would 
show  to  a  helpless  and  imploring  infant.  It  is  true, 
that  all  are  not  urged  to  this  extremity;  but  if  any 
wre,  H  afibrds  an  indication  of  how  much  all  suSer 
from  the  same  cause.  What  shall  we  say  to  the  au- 
thofs  of  such  mischief? 

2*.  The  lo98  which  a  woman  sustains  by  the  ruin  of 
her  reputation  almost  exceeds  computation.  Ereiy 
person's  happiness  depends  in  part  upoii  the  respect 
and  reception  winch  they  meet  with  in  the  world; 
and  it  is  no  inconsiderable  mortification  even  to  the 
firmesi  tempers,  to  be  rejected  from  the  society  of  their 
equals,  or  received  there  with  neglect  and  disdain. 
But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  worst.  By  a  rule  of  life, 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  blame,  and  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  alter,  a  woBuui  loses  with  her  chastity  the 
chance  of  marrying  at  all,  or  in  any  manner  equal  to 
.  tim  hopes  she  had  been  accustomed  to  entertain.  Now 
natriage,  whatever  it  be  to  a  man,  is  that  from  which 
every  woman  expects  her  chief  happiness.  And  this  is 
still  more  true  in  low  life,  of  which  condition  the  wo- 
men are  who  are  most  exposed  to  solicitations  of  this 
sort.  Add  to  this,  that  where  a  woman's  mainte- 
nance depends  upon  her  character  (as  it  does,  in  a 
great  measure,  with  those  who  are  to  eupport  them- 
selves by  service,)  little  sometimes  is  left  to  the  for- 
saken sufferer,  but  to  starve  for  want  of  employment, 
or  to  have  recourse  to  prostitution  for  food  and  rai- 
ment. 

3.  As  a  woman  collects  her  virtue  into  this  point, 
the  loss  of  her  chastity  is  generally  the  destruction  of 
her  moral  principle ;  and  this  consequence  is  to  be 
apprehended,  whether  the  criminal  intercourse  be  dis- 
covered or  not. 

2.  The  injury  to  the  family  may  be  understood  by 
the  application  of  that  infallible  rule,  "  of  doing  to 
others  what  we  would  that  others  should  do  unto  us.** 
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Let  a  father  or  a  brother  say,  for  what  connderation 
they  would  suffer  thk  injury  to  a  daughter  or  a  aiBter  ^ 
and  whether  any,  ox  even  a  total  loss  of  fortune,  could 
create  equal  affliction  and  diatresi.  And  when  they 
reflect  upon  this,  let  them  distinguish,  if  they  can,  be- 
tween a  robbery  committed  upon  their  property  by 
fraud  or  forgeiy,  and  the  ruin  of  their  happiness  by  the 
treachery  of  a  seducer. 

8.  The  public  at  large  lose  the  benefit  of  the  wo- 
man's service  in  her  proper  place  and  destinatioiry 
as  a  wife  and  parent.  This,  to  the  whole  community^ 
may  be  little ;  but  it  is  often  more  than  all  the  good 
which  the  seducer  does  to  the  community  can  recom- 
I>ense.  Moreoyer,  prostitution  is  supplied  by  seduc- 
tion; and  in  proportion  to  the  danger  there  is  of  the 
woman's  betaking  herself,  after  her  first  sacrifice,  to  a 
life  of  public  lew&ess,  the  seducer  is  answerable  for 
the  multiplied  evils  to  which  his  crime  gives  birth. 

Upon  the  whole  if  we  pursue  the  tffeeta  of  seduc- 
tion through  the  complicated  misery  which  it  occa- 
sions, and  if  it  be  right  to  estimate  crimes  by  the  mis- 
chief they  knowingly  produce,  it  will  appear  some- 
thing more  than  mere  invective  to  assert,  that  not 
one  half  of  the  crimes  for  which  men  suffer  death  by 
the  laws  of  England  are  so  flagitious  as  this.* 


CHAPTER  TV. 


ADULTEKT. 


A  NEW  sufferer  is  introduced, — the  injured  husband, 
who  receives  a  wound  in  his  sensibility  and  afiections, 
the  most  painful  and  incurable  that  human  nature 

*  Tet  the  law  has  provided  no  punishment  for  this  offence 
beyond  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  to  the  injured  family ;  and 
this  can  only  be  come  at  by  one  of  the  quaintest  fictions  in 
the  world — -by  the  Other's  bringing  his  action  against  the 
seducer,  fi>r  the  loss  of  his  daughter's  service^  during  her 
pregnancy  and  nurturmg. 


iLHOwB.  In  an  otlier  respects,  adulterer,  on  the  part  of 
the  man  who  solicts  the  chastity  of  a  married  woman, 
inclndes  the  ciSime  of  sedaction,  and  is  attended  with 
the  saoie  mischief. 

The  infidehty  of  the  woman  is  aggravated  by  <:ruelty 
to  her  children,  who  are  genei^Uy  involved  in  their 
parents'  shame,  and  always  made  mihappy  by  their 
quarrel. 

If  it  be  said  that  these  consequences  are  charge- 
able not  BO  much  upon  the  crime  as  the  discovery; 
we  answer,  first,  that  the  crime  could  not  be  disco- 
vered unless  it  were  committed,  and  that  the  commis- 
sion is  never  secure  from  discovery;  and  secondly, 
that  if  we  excuse  adulterous  connenons,  whenever 
they  can  hope  to  escape  detection,  which  is  the  con- 
clusion to  which  this  argument  conducts  u%  we  leave 
the  husband  no  other  security  for  his  wife's  chastity 
than  in  her  want  of  opportunity  or  temptation;  which 
would  probably  either  deter  men  from  marrying,  or 
render  marriage  a  state  of  such  jealousy  and  alarm  ,to 
the  husband,  as  must  end  in  the  slavery  and  confine- 
ment of  the  wife^. 

The  vow,  by  which  married  persons  mutually  en- 
gage their  fidelity,  **  is  witnessed  before  God,"  and 
accompanied  wiUi  circumstances  of  solemnity  and  re- 
ligion, which  approach  the  nature  of  an  oath.  The 
married  ofiender  therefore  incurs  a  crime  little  short 
of  perjury,  and  the  seduction  of  a  married  woman  is 
little  less  than  subornation  of  perjury; — and  this 
guilt  is  independent  of  the  discovery. 

AH  behaviour  which  is  designed,  or  which  know- 
ingly tends  to  captivate  the  a&ction  of  a  married  wo- 
man,  is  a  barbarous  intrusion  unon  the  peace  and  vir- 
tue of  a  family,  though  it  fall  short  of  adultery. 

The  usual  and  only  apology  for  adultery  is  the  prior 
transgression  of  the  other  party.  There  are  degrees, 
no  doubt,  in  this,  as  in  other  crimes;  and  so  far  as 
the  bad  efiects  of  adultery  are  anticipated  by  the 
conduct  of  the  husband  or  wife  who  o^nds  first,  the 
guilt  of  the  second  ofiender  is  less.  But  this  falls 
very  far  short  of  a  justification;  unless  it  could  be 
•holm  that  the  obligatioa  of  tho  mairiage  tow  de« 
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pends  upon  the  condition  of  tedproeal  fidelity;  for 
which  construction  there  appears  no  foundation  either 
in  expediency,  or  in  the  terms  of  the  promise,  or  in 
the  design  of  the  legislature  which  prescribed  the 
marriage  rite.  Moreover,  the  rule  contended  for  by 
this  plea  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  multiply  the  of- 
fence, but  none  to  reclaim  the  offisnder. 

The  way  of  considering  the  offence  of  one  party  as 
provocation  to  the  other,  and  the  other  as  only  re-> 
taliating  the  injury  by  repeating  the  crime,  is  a  child- 
ish trifling  with  words. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,^*  was  an  inter- 
dict delivered  by  God  himself.  By  the  Jewish  law, 
*  adultery  was.  capital  to  both  parties  in  the  crime: 
"  Even  he  that  committeth  adultery  with  his  neigh- 
bour's wife,  the  adulterer  and  adulteress  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death."  Levit.  zz.  10.  l^^ch  passages 
prove  that  the  Divine  Legislator  placed  a  great  dif> 
ference  between  adultery  and  fornication.  And  with 
this  agree  the  Cluristian  Scriptures;  for,  in  almost  all 
the  catalogues  they  have  left  us  of  crimes  and  crimi- 
nals, they  enumerate  "  fornication,  adultery,  whore- 
mongers, adulterers"  (Matthew,  xv.  19.  1  Cor.  vi.  9. 
Gal.  V.  9.  Heb.  xiii.  4;)  by  which  mention  of  both, 
they  show  that  they  did  not  consider  them  as  the 
same;  but  that  the  crime  of  adultery  was,  in  their  ap- 
prehension, distinct  from  and  accumulated  upon  that 
of  fornication. 

The  history  of,  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  re- 
corded in  the  eighth  chapter  of  St.  John's '  Gospel, 
has  been  thought  by  some  to  give  countenance  to 
that  crime.  As  Christ  told"  the  woman,  "  Neither  do 
I  condemn  thee,"  we  must  believe,  it  ifi  said,  that  he 
deemed  her  conduct  either  not  criminal,  or  not  a 
crime,  however,  of  the  heinous  nature  which  we  re- 
present it  to  be.  A  more  attentive  examination  of 
the  case  will,  I  think,  convince  us,  that  from  it  no- 
thing can  be  concluded  as  to  Christ's  opinion  concern- 
ing adultery,  either  one  way  or  other.  This  transac- 
tion is  thus  related:  "Early  in  the  morning  Jesus 
came  again  into  the  temple,  and  all  the  people  came 
unto  him:  and  he  sat  down  and  taught  them.     And 
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the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  brought  unto  him  a  woman 
taken  in  adulteiy;  and  when  they  had  set  her  in  the 
.midst,  they  say  unto  him,*Ma8ter,  this  woman  was 
taken  in  adulteiy,  in  the  very  act:  now  Moses,  in 
the  law,  commanded  that  sach  should  be  stoned;  but 
what  sayest  thoui  This  they  said  tempting  him,  that 
they  might  have  to  accuse  him.  -  But  Jesus  stooped 
down,  and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  ground,  as 
though  he  heard  them  not.  So  when'  they  continued 
asking  him,,  he  lift  up  himself,  and  said  unto  them. 
He  that  is  without  sin  amongst  you,  let  him  first  cast 
a  stone  at  her;  and  again  he  stooped  down,  and  wrote 
on  the  ground:  and  they  which  heard  it,  being  con- 
victed by  their  own  conscience,  went  out  one  by  one, ' 
beginning  at  the  eldest,  even  unto  the  last;  and  Jesus 
was  left  alone,  and  the  woman  standing  in  the  midst. 
When  Jesus  had  lift*  up  himself,  and  saw  none  but  the 
woman,  he  said  unto  her.  Woman,  where  are  those 
thine  accusers ?  hath  no  man  condenmed  thee?  She 
said  unto  him,  No  man.  Lord.  And  ho  said  unto  her, 
JVeither  do  I  condemn  thee ;  go,  and  sin  no  more." 

"  This  they  said  tempting  him,  that  they  might  have 
to  accuse  him;'*  to  draw  hun,  that  is,  into  an  exercise 
of  judicial  authority,  that  they  might  have  to  accuse 
him  before  the  Roman  governor,  of  usurping  or  inter^ 
meddling  with  the  civil  government.  This  was  their 
design;  and  Christ's  behaviour  throughout  the  whole 
aifair  proceeded  from  a  knowledge^ of  this  design,  and 
a  determination  to  defeat  it.  He  gives  themM  first  a 
cold  and  sullen  reception,  well  suited  to  the  insidious 
intention  with  which  they  came:  "  He  stopped  down, 
and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  ground,  as  though  he 
heard  them  not."  "When  ihey  continued  asking 
him,"  when  they  teased  him  to  speak,  he  dismissed 
them  with  a  rebuke,  which  the  impertinent  malice  of 
their  errand,  as  well  as  the  sacred  character  of  many  of 
them,  deserved:  '*  He  that  is  without  sin  (that  is, 
this  sin)  among  you,  let  liim  first  cast  a  stone  at  her." 
This  had  its  effect.  Stung  with  the  reproof,  and  disap- 
|K)inted  of  their  aim,  they  stole  away  one  by  one,  and 
lefl  Jesus  and  the  woman  alone.  And  then  follows  the 
conversation -which  is  the  part  of  the  narrative  most 
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material  to  onr  prosent  subject.  <'  Jesus  said  unto  her, 
Woman,  where  are  those  thine  acensers  ?  hath  no 
man  condemned  thee  ?  She  said.  No  man.  Lord.  And 
Jesus  said  unto  her,  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee;  go, 
and  sin  no  more.*'  Now  when  Christ  asked  the  wo- 
man, *<  Hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ?"  he  certain- 
ly spoke,  and  was  understood  by  the  woman  to  speak 
of  a  legal  and  judicial  condemnation;  otherwise,  her 
answer,  "  No  man.  Lord,'*  was  not  true.  In  every 
other  sense  of  condemnation,  as  blame,  censure^  re« 
proof,  private  judgment,  and  the  like,  many  had  con- 
demned her;  all  those  indeed  who  brought  her  to 
Jesus.  If  then  a  judicial  sentence  was  what  Christ 
meant J)y  condemning  in  the  question,  the  common 
use  of  language  requires  us  to  suppose  that  he  meant 
the  same  in  his  reply;  **  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee»'* 
t.  e.  I  pretend  to  no  judicial  character  or  authority 
over  thee;  it  is  no  office  or  bushiess  of  mine  to  pro- 
nounce or  execute  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

When  Christ  adds,  «  Go,  and  sin  no  more,"  he  in 
efiect  tells  her,  that  she  had  sinned  already:  but  as 
to  the  degree  or  quality  of  the  sin,  or  Christ's  opinion 
concerning  it,  nothing  is  declared,  or  can  be  inferred^ 
either  way. 

Adultery,  which  was  punished  with  death  during 
the  Usurpation,  is  now  regarded  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land only  as  a  civil  injury;  for  which  the  imperfect 
satisfaction  that  money  can  afford  may  be  recovered 
by  the  husd>and. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INCEST. 


JIX«(;JSBX.         y 

In  order  to  preserve  chastity  in  families,  and  be»» 
tween  persons  of  different  sexes,  brought  up  and'living 
together  in  a  state  of  unreserved  intimacy,  it  is  neces- 
sary by  every  method  possible  to  inculcate  an  abhor- 
rence of  incestuous  conjunctions;  which  abhorrence 
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can  only  be  mkholdon  by  the  absolute  reprobation  of  all 
conunerce  of  the  flexes  between  near  rdations.  Upon 
this  principle,  the  marriage  as  well  as  other  cohabi» 
tations  of  1>rothers  and  sisters,  of  lineal  kindred,  and 
of  all  who  usually  live  in  the  same  family,  maybe 
said  to  be  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature. 

Restrictions  which  extend  to  remoter  degrees  of 
kindred  than  what  this  reason  makes  it  necessary  to 
prohibit  from  intermarriage,  are  founded  in  (he  autho- 
rity of  the  positive  law  which  ordains  them,  and  can 
only  be  justified  by  their  tendency  to  diffuse  wealth, 
to  connect  families,  or  to  promote  some  political  ad« 
vantage. 

The  Levitical  law,  which  is  received  in  this  coun- 
try, and  from  which  the  rule  of  the  Roman  law  dif.. 
^ers  very  little,  prohibits*  marriage  between  relations, 
within  three  degrees  of  kindred;  computing  the  ge- 
nerations, not  from,  but  through  the  common  ances- 
tor, and  accounting  affinity  the  same  as  consangui- 
nity. The  issue,  however,  of  such  marriages  are  not 
bastardized,  unless  the  parents  be  divorced  during 
their  lifetime. 

The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  allowed  of  the  mar- 
riage of  brothers  and  sisters.  Amongst  the  Athe- 
nians a  very  singular  regulation  prevailed;  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  half-blood,  if  related  by  the  father's 
side,  might  marry;  if  by  the  mother's  side,  they  were 
prohibited  from  marrying.  The  same  custom  also 
probably  obtained  in  Chaldea  so  early  as  the  age  in 
which  Abraham  lefl  it;  for  he  and  Sarah  his  wife 
stood  in  this  relation  to  each  other:  **  And  yet,  in- 
deed, she  is  my  sister;  she  is  the  daughter  of  my  fa- 
ther, but  not  of  my  mother;  and  she  be  came  my  wife." 
Gen.  XX.  12. 

*  The  Roman  law  continued  the  prohibition  to  the  descen- 
dants of  brothers  and  sisters  without  limits.  In  the  Leviti- 
cal and  English  law  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  man  firon* 
marrying  his  grcol-neice. 

▼oii.  I.  17 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

POLYGAXY. 

The  equality*  in  the  number  of  males  and  females 
bom  into  the  world,  intimates  the  intention  of  God, 
that  one  woman  should  be  assigned  to  one  man;  for, 
if  to  one  man  be  allowed  exclusive  right  to  five  or 
more  women,  four  or  more  men  must  be  deprived  of 
the  exclusive  possession  of  any;  which  could  never  be 
the  order  intended. 

It  seems  also  a  significant  indication  of  the  Divine 
will,  that  he  at  first  created  only  one  woman  to  one 
man.  Had  Grod  intended  polygamy  for  the  species, 
it  is  probable  he  would  have  begun  with  it;  especial- 
ly as,  by  giving  to  Adam  more  wives  thun  one,  the 
multiplication  of  the  human  race  would  have  proceed- 
ed with  a  quicker  progress. 

Polygamy  not  only  violates  the  constitution  of  na- 
ture, and  the  apparent  design  of  the  Deity,  but  pro- 
duces to  the  parties  themselves,  and  to  the  public,  the 
following  bad  efiects:  contests  and  jealousies  amongst 
the  wives  of  the  same  husband;  distracted  affections, 
or  the  loss  of  all  affection,  in  the  husband  himself:  a. 
voluptuousness  in  the  rich  which  dissolves  the  vigour 
of  their  intellectual  as  well  as  active  faculties,  pro- 
ducing that  indolence  and  imbecility  both  of  mind 
and  body,  which  have. long  characterized  the  nations 
of  the  East;  the  abasement  of  one  half  of  the  human 
species,  who,  in  countries  where  polygamy  obtains, 
are  degraded  into  mere  instruments  of  physical  plea- 
sure to  the  other  half;  neglect  of  children;  and  the 
manifold  and  sometimes  unnatural  mischief  which 
arise  from  a  scarcity  of  women.  To  compensate  for 
these  evils,  polygamy  does  not  offer  a  single  advan- 


*  This  equality  is  not  exact.  The  number  of  male  infiints 
exceeds  that  of  females  in  the  proportion  of  nineteen  to  eigh- 
teen, or  thereabouts;  which  excess  provides  for  fhe  greater 
consumption  of  males  by  war,  seafaring,  and  other  dangerous 
or  unhealthy  occupations. 
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tage.  In  the  article  of  population,  which  it  has  been 
thought  to  promote,  the  community  gain  nothing:* 
for  the  question  is  not,  whether  one  man  will  have 
more  children  by  five  or  more  wives  than  bygone; 
but  whether  these  five  wives  would  not  bear  the 
^  same  or  a  greater  number  of  children  to  five  separate 
husbands.  And  as  to  the  care  of  the  children  when 
produced,  and  the  sending  of  them  into  the  world  in 
situations  in  which  they  may  be  likely  to  form  and 
bring  up  families  of  their  own,  upon  which  the  in- 
crease and  succession  of  the  human  species  in  a  great 
degree  depend;  this  is  less  provided  for,  and  less 
practicable,  where  twenty  or  thirty  children  are  to  be 
supported  by  the  attention  and  fortunes  of  one  father, 
than  if  they  were  divided  into  five  or  six  families,  to 
«ach  of  which  were  assigned  the  industry  and  inherit- 
ance of  two  parents. ' 

Whether  simultaneous  polygamy  was  permitted  by 
the  iaw  of  Moses,  seems  doubtful :t  but  whether  per- 
mitted or  not,  it  was  certainly  practised  by  the  Jewish 
patriarchs,  both  before  that  law,'  and  under  it.  The 
permission,  if  there  was  any,  might  be  like  that  of 


*  Nothing,  I  mean,  comparod  with  a  state  in  which  mar- 
riage is  nearly  universal.  Where  marriages  are  less  general, 
and  many  women  unfruitful  from  the  want  of  husban(u,  poly- 
gamy might  at  first  add  a  little  to  population ;  and  but  a  lit- 
tle :  for,  as  a  variety  of  wives  would  be  sought  chiefly  from 
temptations  of  voluptuousness,  it  would  rather  increase  the 
demand  for  female  beauty,  than  for  the  sei  at  large.  And 
this  Uttle  would  soon  be  made  less  by  many  deductions.  F<Mr» 
first,  as  none  but  the  opulent  can  maintian  a  plurality  of 
wives,  where  polygamy  obtains,  the  rich  indulge  in  it,  while 
the  rest  take  up  with  a  vague  and  barren  incontinency. 
And,  secondly,  women  would  grow  less  jealous  of  their  vir- 
tue, when  they  had  nothing  for  which  to  reserve  it  but  a 
chamber  in  the  haram  ;  when  their  chastity  was  no  longer 
to  be  rewarded  with  the  rights  and  happiness  of  a  wife,  as 
enjoyed  under  the  marriage  of  one  woman  to  one  man. 
These  considerations  may  be  added  to  what  is  mentioned  in 
the  text,  oonoerning  the  easy  and  early  settlement  of  chil- 
•dren  in  the  world* 

t  See  Deut.  zvii.  17 ;  xxi.  16. 
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divorce,  *'  ftor  the  hardness  of  their  heart  ;**  in  ooadt* 
■censioii  to  their  established  indtdgences,  rather  thaa 
from  the  general  rectitude  or  propriety  of  the  thing 
itself.  The  state  of  manners  in  Judea  had  probably 
undergone  a  reformation  in  this  respect  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  for  in  the  New  Testament  we  meet 
with  no  trace  or  mention  of  any  such  practice  being 
tolerated. 

For  which  reason,  and  because  it  was  likewise  forbid* 
den  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  find  any  express  law  upon  the  subject  in  the 
Christian  code.  The  words  of  Christ*  (Matt.  xix.  9) 
may  be  construed  by  an  easy  implication  to  prohibit 
polygamy;  for,  if  **  whoever  putteth  away  his  wife 
and  marrieth  another,  committeth  adultery,*'  he  who 
marrieth  another  without  putting  away  the  first,  is  no 
less  guilty  of  adultery:  because  the  adulteiy  does 
not  consist  in  the  repudiation  of  the  first  wife  (ibr, 
however  unjust  or  cruel  that  may  be,  it  is  not  adul- 
tery,) but  in  entering  into  a  second  marriage  during 
the  legal  existence  and  obligation  of  the  finit.  The 
several  passages  in  St.  Paid*s  writings,  which  speak 
of  marriage,  always  suppose  it  to  signify  the  union  of 
one  man  with  one  woman.  Upon  this  supposition  he 
argues,  Rom.  vii.  1,  2,  3:  '*  Know  ye  not,  brethren 
(for  I  speak  to  them  that  know  the  law,)  how  that  the 
law  hath  dominion  over  a  man,  as  long  as  he  liveth  ? 
For  the  woman  which  hath  a  husband,  is  bound  by 
the  law  to  her  husband  so  long  as  he  liveth;  'but  if 
the  husband  be  dead,  she  is  loosed  from  the  law  of 
her  husband:  so  then,  if  while  her  husband  liveth 
she  be  married  to  another  man,  she  shall  be  called  an 
adulteress.'*  When  the  same  apostle  permits  mar- 
riage to  his  Corinthian  converts  (which,  "  for  the  pre- 
sent distress,"  he  judges  to  be  inconvenient,)  he 
restrains  the  permission  to  the  marriage  of  one  hus- 
band with  one  wife: — "It  is  good  for  a  man  not  to 
touch  a  woman:    nevertheless,  to  avoid  fornication. 

*  "  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever  ahall  put  away  hia  wife, 
except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another,  com- 
mitteth  adultery.** 
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let  every  nan  have  hit  own  wife,  and  let  every  woman 
have  her  own  husband.*' 

The  manners  of  different  countries  have  varied  in 
nothing  more  than  in  their  domestic  constitutions. 
Less  pohshed  and  more  luxurious  nations  have  either 
not  perceived  the  bad  e&ots  of  polygamy,  or,  if  they 
did  perceive  them,  they  who,  in  such  countries,  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  reforming  the  laws  have  been 
unwilling  to  resign  their  own  gratifications.  Poly- 
gamy is  retamed  at  this  day  among  the  Turks,  and 
throughout  every  part  of  Asia  in  which  Christianity 
is  not  professed.  In  Christian  countries  it  is  univer- 
sally prohibited.  In  Sweden  it  is  punished  with  death. 
In  England,  besides  the  nullity  of  the  second  mar- 
riage, it  subjects  the  offender  to  transportation  or  im- 
prisonment and  branding,  for  the  first  offence,  and 
to  capital  punishment  for  the  second.  And  whatever 
may  be  said  in  behalf  of  polygamy  when  it  ia  autho- 
rized by  the  law  of  the  land,  the  marriage  of  a  second 
wife  during  the  lifetime  of  the  first,  in  countries  where 
such  a  second  marriage  is  void^  must  be  ranked  with 
the  most  dangerous  and  cruel  of  those  frauds,  by 
which  a  woman  is  cheated  out  of  her  fortune,  her 
person,  and  her  happiness. 

The  ancient  Medes  compelled  their  citizens,  in  one 
canton,  to  take  seven  wives;  in  another^each  woman 
to  receive  five  husbands:  according  as  war  had  made, 
in  one  quarter  of  their  Country,  an  extraordinary 
havock  among  the  men,  or  the  women  had  been  car- 
ried away  by  an  enemy  from  another.  This  regula- 
tion, so  far  as  it  was  adapted  to  the  proportion  which 
subcdsted  between  the  number  of  males  and  females, 
was  founded  in  the  reason  upon  which  the  most  im- 
proved nations  of  Europe  proceed  at  present. 

CiBsar  found  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this  island 
a  species  of  polygamy,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which 
was  perfectly  singular,  l/xoresysakjaheyhabent deni 
duodetdque  inter  se  communes  ;  et  maxime  fr aires 
turn  fratribus  parentesque  cum  liberie :  sed  si  qui 
Hntex  his  nati,  eorum  hah^itur  liberi,  quo  primum 
Virgo  qumque  deducta  est. 

VOL.  I.  17  • 
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Bt  dworee,  I  mean  the  dinolotioii  of  the  marritgi» 
contract,  hy  the  act,  and  at  the  will,  of  the  husiNO^ 

This  power  waa  allowed  to  the  husband,  among  the 
Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  latter  Romans;  and  is  at  thift 
day  exercised  by  the  Turks  and  Penaans. 

The  congruity  of  such  a  right  with  the  law  of  na-^ 
ture  is  the  question  before  us. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  manifestly  inconsistent 
with  the  duty  whicii  the  parents  owe  to  their  children^ 
which  duty  can  never  be  so  well  fulfilled  as  by  their 
cohabitation  and  united  'care.  It  is  also  incompatible 
with  the  right  which  the  mother  possesses,  as  well  «s 
the  father,  to  the  gratitude  of  her  children  and  the 
comfort  of  their  society;  of  both  which  she  is  almost 
necessarily  deprived,  by  her  dismission  from  her  hus-^ 
band's  family. 

Where  this  objection  does  not  interfere,  I  know  of 
no  principle  of  the  law  of  nature  applicable  to  the 
question,  beside  that  of  general  expediency. 

For,  if  we  say  that  arbitrary  divorces  are  excluded 
by  the  terms  of  the  marriage  contract,  it  may  be  an* 
swered,  that  the  contract  might  be  so  firamed  as  16, 
admit  of  this  condition. 

If  we  argue,  with  some  moralists,  that  the  obliga-^ 
lion  of  a  contract  naturally  continues,  so  long  as  the- 
purpose  which  the  contracting  parties  had  in  view  re«^ 
quires  its  continuance;  it  will  be  difficult  to  show 
what  purpose  of  the  ^  contract  (the  care  of  children 
excepted)  should  ^confine  a  man  to  a  woman,  from 
whom  he  seeks  to  be  loose. 

If  we  contend,  with  others,  that  a  contract  cannot> 
by  the  law  of  nature,  be  dissolved,  unless  the  parties 
be  replaced  in  the  situation  which  each  possessed 
before  the  contract  was  entered  into;  we  shall  be 
called  upon  to  prove  this  to  be  a  universal  or  indis- 
pensable property  of  contracts. 

I  confess  myself  unable  to  assign  any  ciroumitanoe 
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in  the  marriage  contract,  which  essentially  distin* 
.  guishes  it  from  other  contracts,  or  which  proves  that 
it  contains,  what'many  have  ascribed  to  it,  a  nataral 
incapacity  of  being  dissolved  by  the  consent  of  the 
partiea,  at  the  option  of  one  of  them,  or  either  of  them. 
Bat  if  we  trace  the  eflfocts  of  such  a  rule  upon  the 
general  happiness  of  married  life,  we  shall  perceive 
jeasons  of  expediency,  that  abundantly  justify  the 
policy  of  those  laws  which  refuse  to  the  husband  the 
power  of  divorce,  or  restrain  it  to  a  few  extreme  and 
epQ&&c  provocations:  and  our  principles  teach  us  to 
pronounce  that  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature, 
which  can  be  proved  to  be  detrimental  to  the  common 
happiness  of  the  hmnan  species. 

A  lawgiver,  whose  counsels  are  directed  by  views 
of  genend  utility,  and  obstructed  by  no  local  impedi- 
ment, would  make  the  marriage  contract  indissoluble 
dnring  the  joint,  lives  of  the  parties,  for  the  sake  of 
the  following  advantages^^* 

I.  Because  this  tends  to  preserve  peace  and  con* 
eord  between  married  persons,  by  perpetuating  their 
common  interest,  and  by  inducing  a  necessity  of  mn- 
tiia!  compliance. 

There  is  great  weight  and  substance  in  both  these 
considerations.  An  earlier  termination  of  the  union 
would  produce  a  separate  interest.  The  wife  would 
naturally  look  forwaird  to  the  dissolution  of  the  part- 
nership, and  endeavour  to  draw  to  herself  a  fund 
against  the  time  when  she  was  no  longer  to  have 
access  to  the  same  resources.  This  would  beget  pe- 
culation on  one  side,  and  mistrust  on  the  other;  evils 
which  at  present  very  little  disturb  the  confidence  of 
a  married  life.  The  second  eflect  of  making  the 
vaion  determinable  only  by  death,  is  not  less  bene- 
ficial. It  necessarily  happens  that  adverse  tempers, 
habits,  and  tastes  oftentimes  meet  in  marriage.  In 
which  case,  each  party  must  take  pains  to  give  up 
what  ofiends,  and  practise  what  may  gratify  the  other. 
A  man  and  woman  in  love  with  each  other  do  this 
insensibiy:  but  love  is  neither  general  nor  difrable; 
nod  where  that  is  wanting,  no  lessons  of  duty,  no 
litUcacy  of  sentiment  will  .go  half  so  for  with  the 
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generality  of  ittankincl  and  womankind,  as  thia  one 
intelligible  reflection,  that  they  must  each  make  the 
best  of  their  bargain;  and  that  seeing  they  must 
either  both  be  miserable,  or  both  share  in  the  same 
happiness,  neither  can  find  their  own  comfort,  but  in 
promoting  the  pleasure  of  the  other.  These  compli- 
ances, though  at  first  extorted  by  necessi^,  become 
in  time  easy  and  mutual;  and,  though  less  endearing 
Aan  assiduities  which  take  their  rise  from  affection, 
generally  procure  to  the  married  pair  a  repose  and 
satisfaction  sufficient  for  their  happiness. 

2.  Becase  new  objects  of  desire  would  be  conti> 
nually  sought  after,  if  men  could,  at  will,  be  released 
from  their  subsisting  engagements.  Suppose  the  hu»- 
band  to  have  once  preferred  his  wife  to  all  other  wo- 
men, the  duration  of  this  preference  cannot  be  trusted 
to.  Possession  makes  a  great  difference:  and  there 
is  no  other  security  against  the  invitations  of  novelty, 
than  the  known  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  object.  ' 
Did  the  cause  which  brings  the  sexes  together,  hold 
them  together  by  the  same  force  with  which  it  first 
attracted  them  to  each  other;  or  could  the  woman  be 
restored  to  her  personal  integrity,  and  to  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  her  virgin  estate;  the  power  of  divorce 
might  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  htisband,  with 
less  danger  of  abuse  or  inconveniency.  But  consti- 
tuted as  mankind  are,  and  injured  as  the  repudiated 
wife  generally  must  be,  j^t  is  necessary  to  add  a  sta- 
bility to  the  condition  of  married  women,  more  secure 
than  the  continuance  of  their  husbands'  afiection;  and 
to  supply  to  both  sides,  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  of  ob- 
ligation, what  satiety  has  impaired  of  passion  and  of 
personal  attachment.  Upon  the  whole,  the  power  of 
divorce  is  evidently  and  greatly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  woman:  and  the  only  question  appears  to  be, 
whether  the  real  and  permanent  happiness  of  one  half 
of  the  species  should  be  surrendered  to  the  caprice 
and  voluptuousness  of  the  other  ? 

We  have  considered  divorces  as  depending  upon 
the  will  of  the  husband,  because  that  is  the  way  in 
which  they  have  actually  obtained  in  many  parts  of 
the  world;  but  the  same  objections  apply,  in  a  great 
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.degree,  to  dhroroes  b;^  mutual  consent;  especially 
when  we  consider  the  indelicate  situation  and  small 
prospect  of  happiness,  which  remains  to  the  party 
who  opposed  his  or  her  dissent  to  the  liberty  and  de- 
sire of  the  other. 

The  law  of  nature  admits  of  an  exception  In  favour 
of  the  injured  party,  in  cases  of  adultery,  of  obstinate 
desertion,  of  attempts  upon  life,  of  outrageous  cruelty, 
of  incurable  madness,  and  perhaps  of  personal  imbe- 
cility; but  by  no  means  indulges  the  same  privilege 
to  mere  dislike,  to  opposition  of  humours  and  inclina- 
tions, to  contrariety  of  taste  and  temper,  to  complaints 
of  coldness,  neglect,  severity,  peevishness,  jealousy: 
not  that  these  reasons  are  trivial,  but  because  such  ob- 
jections may  always  be  alleged,  and  are  impossible  by 
testimony  to  be  ascertained;  so  that  to  allow  implicit 
credit  to  them,  and  to  dissolve  marriages,  whenever 
either  party  thought  fit  to  pretend  them,  would  lead 
in  its  effect  to  all  the  licentiousness  of  arbitrary  di- 
vorces. 

BCilton's  stoi^  is  well  known.  Upon  a  quarrel  with 
his  wife,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  another  woman,  and 
Bet  forth  a  public  vindication  of  his  conduct,  by  at- 
tempting to  prove,  that  confirmed  dislike  was  as  just 
a  foundation  for  dissolving  the  marriage  contract,  as 
adultery;  to  which  position,  and  to  all  the  arguments 
by  which  it  can  be  supported,  the  above  consideration 
ft^rds  a  sufficient  answer.  And  if  a  married  pair, 
in  actual  and  irreconcileable  discord,  complain  that 
their  happiness  would  be  better  consulted,  by  per- 
mitting them  to  determine  a  connexion  which  is  be- 
come odious  to  both,  it  may  be  told  them,  that  the 
same  permission,  as  a  general  rule,  would  produce 
libertinism,  dissension,  and  misery  amongst  thousands 
who  are  now  virtuous,  and  quiet,  and  happy,  in  their 
condition:  and  it  ought  to  satisfy  them  to  reflect, 
that  when  their  happiness  is  sacrificed  to  the  operation 
of  an  unrelenting  rule,  it  is  sacrificed  to  the  happiness 
of  the  community. 

The  scriptures  seem  to  have  drawn  the  obligation 
tighter  than  the  law  of  nature  left  it.  •*  Whosoever," 
■aith  Chrnt,  *'  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be 
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for  fornication,  and  ahall  marry  another,  committtfUi 
adultery;  and  whoso  manrieth  her  which  is  put  away, 
doth  commit  adultery."  Matt.  ziz.  9.  The  law  of 
Moses,  for  reasons  of  local  expediency,  permitted  the 
Jewish  husband  to  put  away  his  wife;  but  whether 
for  ereiy  cause,  or  for  what  causes,  appears  to  have 
been  controverted  amongst  the  interpreters  of  those 
times.  Christ,  the  precepts  of  whose  religion  were 
calculated  for  more  general  use  and  observation,  ra« 
yokes  the  permission  (as  given  to  the  Jews  «  for  the 

.  hardness  of  their  hearts,'*)  and  promulges  a  law  which 
was  thenceforward  to  confine  divorces  to  the  single 
case  of  adultery  in  the  wife.  And  I  see  no  sufficient 
reason  to  depart  from  the  plain  and  strict  meaning  of 
Christ's  words.  The  rule  was  new.  It  both  sur- 
prised and  offended  his  disciples;  yet  Christ  added 
nothing  to  relax  or  explain  it. 

Inferior  causes  may  justify  the  separation  of  hu»* 
band  and  wife,  although  they  will  not  authorize  such 
a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  Contract,  aa  would  leave 
either  party  at  liberty  to  marry  again:  for  it  is  that 
liberty,  in  which  the  danger  and  mischief  of  divorces 
principally  consist.  If  the  care  of  children  does  not 
require  that  they  should  live  together,  and  it  is  be- 
come, in  the  serious  judgment  of  both,  necessary  for 
their  mutual  happiness  that  they  should  separate,  let 
them  separate  by  consent.    Nevertheless,  this  neces- 

^y  can  hardly  exist,  without  guilt  and  misconduct  on 
one  side  or  on  both.  Moreover,  cruelty,  ill  usage, 
extreme  violence  or  moroseness  of  temper,  or  other 
great  and  continued  provocations,  make  it  lawful  for 
th9  party  aggrieved  to  withdraw  from  the  society  of 
the  offender  without  his  or  her  consent.  The  law 
which  imposes  the  marriage  vow,  whereby  the  parties 
promise  to  *'  keep  to  each  other,"  or  in  other  words, 
to  live  together,  must  be  understood  to  impose  it  with 
a  silent  reservation  of  these  cases;  because  the  same 
law  has  constituted  a  judicial  relief  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  husband,  by  the  divorce  a  tnensa  et  toro,  and 
by  the  provision  which  it  makes  for  the  separate  main- 
tenance of  the  injured  wife.  St.  Paul  likewise  distin- 
guishes between  a  wife's  merely  separating  herself 
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finm  the  &iitily  of  her  husband,  and  her  manying 
afpajn: — '*  Let  not  the  wife  depart  from  her  husband; 
but  afld  if  qhe  do  depart,  let  her  remain  unmarried.'* 
The  law  of  this  country,  in  conformity  to  our  Sa- 
Tiour's  injunction,  confines  the  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
ria^  contract  to  the  single  ca^se  of  adultery  in  the 
wife;  and  a  divorce  even  in  that  case  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  the  operation  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, founded  upon  a  previous  sentence  in  the  eccle- 
siastical court,  and  a  verdict  against  the  adulterer  at 
eofumon  law:  which  proceedings  taken  together  com- 
pose as  complete  an  investigation  of  the  complaint  as 
a  cause  can  receive.  It  has  lately  been  proposed  to 
the  legislature  to  annex  a  clause  to  these  acts,  re- 
straining the  offending  party  from  marrying  with  the 
companion  of  her  crime,  who,  by  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, is  always  known  and  convicted:  for  there  is 
reason  to  fear,  that  adulterous  connexions  are  oflen 
formed  with  the  proq>ect  of  bringing  them  to  this  ^ 
eonclusion;  at  least,  when  the  seducer  has  once  cap- 
tivated the  affection  of  a  married  woman,  he  may  avail 
himself  of  this  tempting  argument  to  subdue  her 
scruples,  and  complete  his  victory;  and  the  legisla- 
ture, as  the  business  is  managed  at  present,  assists  by 
its  interposition  the  criminal  design  of  the  oflenders, 
and  confers  a^privilege  where  it  ought  to  inflict  a 
punishment.  The  proposal  deserved  an  experiment: 
but  something  more  penal  will,  I  apprehend,  be  found 
necessary  to  check  the  progress  of  this  alarming  de- 
pravity. Whether  a  law  might  not  be  framed,  direct- 
mg  the  fortune  of  the  adulteress  to  descend  as  in  case 
of  her  natural  death  ;  reserving,  however,  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  it,  by  way  of  annuity, 
ibr  her  subsistance  (such  annuity,  in  no  case,  to  ex- 
ceed a  fixed  sum,)  and  also  so  far  suspending  the  es- 
tate in  the  hands  of  the  heir  as  to  preserve  the  in- 
heritance to  any  children  she  might  bear  to  a  second 
marriage,  in  case  there  was  none  to  succeed  in  the 
place  of  their  mother  by  the  first;  whether,  I  say,  such 
a  law  would  not  render  female  virtue  in  higher  life  loss 
vincible,  as  well  as  the  seducers  of  that  virtue  less 
urgent  in  their  suit,  we  recommend  to  the  deliberation 
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of  thoM  who  are  willing  to  attempt  tlie  refeniHU 
tion  of  this  important,  'but  most  incorrigible  claas 
of  the  community.  A  passion  for  splendour,  for  ex- 
pensive amusements  and  distinctions,  is  commonly 
found  in  that  description  of  women  who  would  become 
the  objects  of  such  a  law,  not  less  inordinate  than 
their  other  appetites.  A  severity  of  the  kind  we  pro- 
pose, applies  immediately  to  that  passion.  And  there 
IS  no  room  for  any  complaint  of  injustice,  since  the 
provisions  above  stated,  with  others  which  might  be 
contrived,  confine  the  punishment,  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible, to  the  person  of  the  offender;  suffering  the  es- 
tate to  remain  to  the  heir,  or  within  the  family,  of  the 
ancestor  from  whom  it  came,  or  to  attend  the  appoint- 
ments of  his  will. 

Sentences  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  release 
the  parties  a  vineulo  matrimonii  by  reason  of  impu- 
berty,  frigidity,  consanguinity  within  the  prohibited 
degrees,  prior  marriage,  or  want  of  the  requisite  con- 
sent of  parents  and  guardians,  are  not  dissolutions  of 
the  marriage  contract,  but  judicial  declarations  that 
there  never  was  any  marriage;  such  impediment  sub- 
sisting at  the  time,  as  rendered  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage  rite  a  mere  nullity.  And  the  rite  itself  con- 
tains an  exception  of  these  impediments.  The  man 
and  woman  to  be  married  are  charged,  **  if  they  know 
any  impediment  why  they  may  not  be  lawfully  joined 
together,  to  confess  it;"  and  assured,  **  that  so  many 
as  are  coupled  together,  otherwise  than  God's  word 
doth  allow,  are  not  joined  together  by  God,  neither  is 
their  matrimony  lawful;*'  all  which  is  intended  by 
way  of  solemn  notice  to  the  parties,  that  the  vow  they 
are  about  to  make  will  bind  their  consciences  and  au- 
thorize their  cohabitation,  only  upon  the  supposition 
that  no  legal  impediment  eziata. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


MARRIAGE. 


Whither  it  hath  grown  out  of  some  tradition  of 
the  Divine  appointment  of  marriage  in  the  persons  of 
our  first  parents,  or  merely  from  a  design  to  impress 
the  obligation  of  the  mardage  contract  with  a  solem- 
nity suited  to  its  importance,  the  marriage  rite,  in  al- 
most all  countries  of  the  world,  has  been  made  a  reli- 
gious ceremony;*  although  marriage,  in  its  own  na- 
ture, and  abstracted  from  the  rules  and  declarations 
ivhich  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  deliver 
concerning  it,  be  properly  a  civil  contract,  and  noth- 
ing more. 

With  respect  to  one  main  article  in  matrimonial 
alliancM,  a  total  alteratfon  has  taken  place  in  the 
fashion  of  the  world:  the  wife  now  brings  money  to 
her^  husbaJld,  whereas  anciently  the  husband  paid 
money Uo  the  family  of  the  wife;  as  was  the  case 
among  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  the  Greeks^  and  the 
old  inhabitants  of  Germany. \  This  alteration  has 
proved  of  no  small  ylvantage  to  the  female  sex:  for 
their  importance  in  pomt  of  fortune  procures  to  them, 
in  modem  tunes,  that  assiduity  and  respect,  which 
are  always  wanted  to  compensate  far  the  inferiority  of 
their  strength  but  which  their  personal  attractions 
would  not  aways  secure. 

Our  business  is  with  marriage  as  it  is  established  in 


♦  It^as  not,  however,  in  Christian  contries  required  that 
marriages  should  be  celebrated  in  churches,  till  the  thir- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  era.  Marriages  xnEngland^ 
during  the  Usurpation,  were  solemnized  before  justices  of 
the  peace  :  but  for  what  purpose  this  novelty  was  introduc- 
ed, except  to  degrade  the  clergy,  does  not  appear. 

t  The  ancient  Assyrians  sold  their  beauties  by  an  an- 
nual auction.  The  prices  were  applied  by  way  of  portions 
to  the  mora  homely*  By  this  conUivance,  all  of  both  sorts 
were  disposed  of  in  marriage. 
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this  country.  And  in  treating  thereof,  it  will  be  tte« 
cessary  to  state  the  terms  of  the  marriage  vow,  in 
order  to  discover, — 

1.  What  duties  this  vow  creates. 

2.  What  situation  of  mind,  at  the  time,  is  incon- 
sistent with  it. 

8.  Bv  what  subsequent  behaviour  it  is  violated. 

The  husband  promises,  on  his  part,  *<  to  love,  com-» 
fort,  honour,  and  keep  his  wife;"  the  wife  on  hers, 
**to  obey,  serve,  love,  honour,  and  keep  her  huL- 
band;"  in  eveiy  variety  of  health,  fortune,  and  con- 
dition: and  both  stipulate  '*  to  forsake  all  others,  and 
to  keep  only  unto  one  another,  so  long  as  they  both 
shall  live."  This  promise  is  called  the  marriage  vow; 
is  witnessed  before  God  and  the  congregation;  ac- 
companied with  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  his 
blessing  upon  it;  and  attended  with  such  circum- 
stances of  devotion  and  solemnity  as  place  th^obliga*- 
tion  of  it,  and  the  guilt  of  violating  it,  nearly  upon  the 
same  foundation  with  that  of  oaths. 

The  parties  by  this  vow  engage  their  personal  fide- 
lity expressly  and  specifically;  they  engage  likewise 
to  consult  and  promote  each  other's  happiness:  the 
wife,  moreover,  promises  obedience  to  her  husband. 
Nature  may  have  made  and  left  the  sexes  of  the  hu- 
man species  nearly  equal  in  their  faculties,  and  per- 
fectly so  in  their  rights;  but  to  guard  against  those 
competitions  which  equality,  or  a  contested  superi- 
ority, is  almost  sure  to  produce,  the  Christian  Scrips 
tures  enjoin  upon  the  wife  that  obedience  which  she 
here  promises,  and  in  terms  so  peremptory  and  abso- 
lute, that  it  seems  to  extend  to  every  thing  not  crimi- 
nal, or  not  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  woman's 
happiness.  **  Let  the  wife,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  be 
subject  to  her  own  husband  in  every  thing." — **  The 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  says  the  same 
apostle,  speaking  of  the  duty  of  wives,  "  is,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  of  great  price."  No  words  ever  ex- 
pressed the  true  merit  Of  the  female  character  so  well 
as  these. 

The  condition  of  human  life  will  not  permit  us  to 
say,  that  no  one  can  conscientiously  marry  who  does 
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not  prefer  the  person  at  the  altar  to  all  other  men  or 
women  in  the  world;  but  we  can  have  no  difi&culty  in 
pronouncing  (whether  we  respect  the  end  of  the  insti- 
tution, or  the  plain  terms  in  whieh  the  contract  is 
conceived,)  that  whoever  is  conscious,  at  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  of  such  a  dislike  to  the  woman  he  is 
about  to  marry,  or  of  such  a  subsisting  attachment  to 
some  other  woman,  that  he  cannot  reasonably,  nor 
does  in  fact,  expect  ever  to  entertain  an  affection  for 
bis  future  wife,  is  guilty,  when  he  pronounces  the 
marriage  vow,  of  a  direct  and  deliberate  prevarica- 
tion; and  that,  too,  aggravated  by  the  presence  of 
those  ideas  of  religion,  and  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
which  the  place,  the  ritual,  and  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  cannot  fail  of  bringing  to  his  thoughts.  The 
same  likewise  of  the  woman.  This  charge  must  be 
imputed  to  all  who,  from  mercenary  motives,  marry 
the  objects  ol*  their  aversion  and  disgust;  and  like- 
wise to  those  who  desert,  from  any  motive  whatever, 
the  object  of  their  affection,  and,  whithout  being  able 
to  subdue  that  afiection,  marry  another. 

The  crime  of  falsehood  is  also  incurred  by  the  man 
who  intends,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  to  com- 
mence, renew,  or  continue,  a  personal  commerce  with 
any  other  woman.  And  the  parity  of  reason,  if  a  wife 
be  capable  of  so  much  guilt,  extends  to  her. 

The  marriage  vow  is  violated, 

1.  By  adultery. 

2.  By  any  behaviour  which  knowingly,  renders  the 
life  of  the  other  miserable;  as  desertion,  neglect,  pro- 
digality, drunkenness,  peevishness,  penuriousness,  jea- 
lousy, or  any  levity  of  conduct  which  administers 
occasion  of  jealousy. 

A  late  regulation  in  the  law  of  marriages,  in  this 
country,  has  made  the  consent  of  the  father,  if  he  be 
living,  of  the  mother,  if  she  survive  the  father,  and 
remain  unmarried,  or  of  guardians,  if  both  parents 
be  dead,  necessary  to  the  marriage  of  a  person  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  By  the  Roman  law,  the 
consent  et  ani  et  patris  was  required  so  long  as  they 
lived.  In  France,  the  consent  of  parents  is  necessary 
to  the  marriage  of  sons,  until  they  attain  to  thirty 
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yean  of  age;  of  daughters,  until  twenty-five.  Iq 
Holland,  for  sons  till  twenty^ve;  for  daughters,  till 
twenty.  And  this  distinction  between  the  sexes  ajl* 
pears  to  be  well  founded;  for  a  woman  is  usually  as 
properly  qualified  for  the  domestic  and  inferior  duties 
of  a  wife  or  mother  at  eighteen,  as  a  man  is  for  the 
business  of  the  world,  and  the  more  arduous  care  of 
providing  for  a  family,  at  twenty-one. 

The  constitution  also  of  the  human  species  indicates 
the  same  distinction.* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

or  THE  DUTT  OT  PABBNT8. 

That  virtue  which  confines  its  beneficence  within 
the  walls  of  a  man's  own  house,  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to»  consider  as  little  better  than  a  more  refined 
selfishness;  and  yet  it  will  be' confessed,  that  the  sub- 
ject and  matter  of  this  class  of  duties  are  inferior  to 
none  in  utility  and  importance:  and  where,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  virtue  the  most  valuable,  but  where  it  does 
the  most  good  ?  What  duty  is  the  most  obligatory,  but 
that  on  which  the  most  depends  ?  And  where  have 
we  happiness  and  misery  so  much  in  our  power,  or 
liable  to  be  so  afiected  by  our  conduct,  as  in  our  own 
families  ?  It  will  also  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
good  order  and  happiness  of  the  world  are  better  up- 
holden  whilst  each  man  applies  himself  to  his  own 
concernsj,  and  the  care  of  his  own  family,  to  which  he 
is  present,  than  if  every  man,  from  an  excess  of  mis- 
taken generosity,  shouJd  leave  his  own  business  to 
undertake  his  neighbour's,  which  he  must  always 
manage   with  less  knowledge,  conveniency,  and  sue- 


*  Com  vis  prolem  procreandi  diutius  heereat  in  mare  quftm 
ui  foBmin&,  popuU  numerus  nequaquam  minuetur,  si  terius 
venerem  colere  ineeperint  viri. 
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If  therefore,  the  low  estimation  of  these  vir- 
tues be  well  founded,  it  must  be  owing,  not  to  their 
inferior  importance,  but  to  some  defect  or  impurity  in 
the  motive.  And  indeed  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it 
is  in  the  power  of  association  so  to  unite  our  children's 
interest  with  our  own,  as  that  we  shall  oflen  pursue 
both  from  the  same  motive,  place  both  in  the  same 
ol>ject,  and  with  as  little  sense  of  duty  in  one  pursuit 
as  in  the  other.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  judg- 
ment above  stated  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  And  so 
oflen  as  we  find  a  solicitous  care  of  a  man's  own 
family,  in  a  total  absence  or  extreme  penury  of  every 
other  virtue,  or  interfering  with  other  duties,  or  direct- 
ing its  operation  solely  to  the  temporal  happiness  of 
the  children,  placing  that  happiness  in  amusement 
and  indulgence  whilst  they  are  young,  or  m  advance- 
ment of  fortune  when  they  grow  up,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  case.  In  this  way,  the  com- 
mon opinion  concerning  these  duties  may  be  account- 
ed for  and  defended.  If  we  look  to  the  subject  of 
them,  we  perceive  them  to  be  indispensable:  If  we 
regard  the  motive,  we  find  them  often  not  very  merito- 
rious. Wherefore,  although  a  man  seldom  rises  high 
in  our  esteem  who  has  nothing  to  recommend  him  be- 
side the  care  of  his  own  family,  yet  we  always  con- 
demn the  neglect  of  this  duty  with  the  utmost  seve- 
rity; both  Ky  reason  of  the  manifest  and  immediate 
mischief  which  we  see  arising  from  this  neglect,  and 
because  it  argues  a  want  not  only  of  parental  afiec- 
tion,  but  of  those  moral  principles  which  ought  to 
come  in  aid  of  that  affection  where  it  is  wanting. 
And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  our  praise  and  esteem  of 
these  duties  be  not  proportioned  to  the  good  they 
produce,  or  to  the  indignation  with  which  we  resent 
the  absence  of  them,  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  virtue 
is  (he  most  valuable,  not  where  it  produces  the  most 
good,  but  where  it  is  the  most  wanted:  which  is  not 
the  case  here;  because  its  place  is  often  supplied  by 
instincts,  or  involuntary  a^ssociations.  Nevertheless, 
the  offices  of  a  parent  may  b^  discharged  from  a  pon- 
sciousness  of  their  obligation,  as  well  as  other  duties; 
»nd  a  sense  of  this  obligation  is  sometimes  necessary 
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toMHsttheitimnlDBof  purentftlaiftctkm;  iipaeislljr 
in  stations  of  life  in  whicn  the  wants  of  a  family  can- 
not be  supplied  without  the  continual  hard  labour  of 
the  father,  and  without  his  refraining  from  many  indul- 
gences and  recreations  which  unmarried  men  of  like 
condition  are. able  to  purchase.  Where  the  parental 
aflfection  is  sufficiently  strong,  or  has  fewer  difficulties 
to  surmount,  a  principle  of  duty  may  still  be  wanted  to 
direct  and  regulate  its  exertions:  for  otherwise  it  is  apt 
to  spend  and  waste  itself  in  a  womanish  fondness 
for  the  person  of  th^  child;  an  improvident  attention 
to  his  presentease  and  gratification;  a  pernicious  fa- 
cility and  compliance  with  his  humours;  an  excessive 
and  superfluous  care  to  provide  the  externals  of  ha]H 
pinesB,  with  little  or  no  attention  to  the  internal  sources 
of  virtue  and  satisfaction.  Universally,  wherever  a 
parent's  conduct  is  prompted  or  directed  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  there  is  so  much  virtue. 

Having  premised  thus  much  concerning  the  place 
which  parental  duties  hold  in  the  scale  of  human  vir^ 
tnes,  we  proceed  to  state  and  explain  the  duties  them- 
selves. 

When  moralists  tell  us,  that  parents  are  bound  to 
do  all  they  can  for  their  children,  they  tell  us  more 
than  is  true;  for,  at  that  rate,  every  expense  which 
might  have  been  spared,  and  every  p^fit  omitted 
wjSch  might  have  been  made,  would  be  criminal. 

The  duty  of  parents  has  its  limits,  like  other  dit- 
ties; and  admits,  if  not  of  perfect  precision,  at  least 
of  rules  definite  enough  for  application. 

These  rules  may  be  explained  under  the  several 
heads  of  fnaintenante^  education^  and  a  reoionabU 
provision  far  the  child* $  happineso  in  respect  of  ouU 
ward  con<it(ton. 

1.  Mainicnafnct, 

The  wants  of  children  make  it  necessary  that  some 
person  maintain  them;  and,  as  no  one  has  a  right  to 
burden  others  by  his  act,  it  follows,  that  the  parents 
are  bound  to  undertake  this  charge  themselves.  Be- 
side this  plain  inference,  the  affection  of  parents  to 
their  children,  if  it  be  instinctive,  and  the  provision 
which  nature  has  prepared  in  the  person  of  the  mo- 
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ther  fbr  the  snstentatum  of  the  infant^  oonoeining  the 
existence  and  design  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
are  manifest  indications  of  the  Divine  wiU. 

Hence  we  learn  the  guilt  of  those  who  run  away 
from  their  families,  or  (what  is  much  the  same,)  in 
consequence  of  idleness  or  drunkenness,  throw  them 
upon  a  parish;  or  who  leave  them  destitute  at  their 
death,  when,  by  diligence  and  frugality,  they  might 
have  laid  up  a  provision  for  their  support:  also  of 
those  who  refuse  or  neglect  the  care  of  their  bastard 
ofispring,  abandoning  them  to  •  a  condition  in  which 
they  must  either  perish  or  become  burdensome  to 
others:  for  the  duty  of  maintenance,  like  the  reason 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  extends  to  bastards  as  well 
as  to  legitimate  children. 

The  Christian  Scriptures,  although  they  concern 
themselves  little  with  maxims  of  prudence  or  economy, 
and  much  less  authorize  worldlimindedness  or  ava- 
rice, have  yet  declared  in  explicit  terms  their  judg- 
ment of  the  obligation  of  this  duty: — **  If  any  provide 
not  for  his  own,  especially  for  those  of  his  own  house- 
hold, he  hath  deiiied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an 
mfidel,'*  (1  Tim.  v.  8;)  he  hath  disgraced  the  Chris-^ 
tian  profession,  and  fallen  short  in  a  duty  which  even 
infidels  acknowledge. 

2.  Education. 

Education,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word, 
may  comprehend  every  preparation  that  is  made  .  in 
our  youth  for  the  sequel  of  our  lives;  and  in  this  sense 
I  use  it 

Some  such  preparation  is  necessary  for  children  of 
all  conditions,  because  without  it  they  must  be  mise- 
rable, and  probably  will  be  vicious,  when  they  grow 
up,  either  from  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  or 
from  want  of  rational  and  inofi&nsive  occupation.  In 
civilized  life  every  thing  is  effected  by  art  and  skill. 
Whence  a  person  who  is  provided  with  neither  (and 
neither  can  be  acquired  without  exercise  and  instruc- 
tion) will  be  useless;  and  he  that  ia  useless  will  ge- 
nerally be  at  the  same  time  mischievous  to  the  com- 
munity. So  that  to  send  an  uneducated  child  into 
the  world  is  ii^joriouf  to  the  rest  of  mankind;  it  is 
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Bttla  better  than  to  turn  out  a  mad  dog  <n  a  wild  beast 
into  the  streets.  . 

In  the  inferior  classes  of  the*  community,  this  prin- 
ciple condemns  the  neglect  of  parents,  who  do  not 
inure  their  children  betimes  to  labour  and  restraint, 
by  providing  them  with  apprenticeships,  services,  or 
other  regular  employment,  but  who  suffer  them  to 
waste  their  youth  in  idleness  and  vagrancy,  or  to  be- 
take themselves  to  some  lazy,  trifling,  and  precarious 
calling:  for  the  consequence  of  having  thus  tasted 
the  sweets  of  natural  liberty,  at  an  age  when  their 
passion  and  relish  for  it  are  at  the  highest,  is  that  they 
become  incapable,  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  of 
continued  industry,  or  of  persevering  attei^tion  to  any 
thing:  spend  their  time  in  a  miserable  stroggle  be^ 
tween  the  importunity  of  want  and  the  irki^Mfteness 
of  regular  application;  and  are  prepared  to  embrace 
every  expedient  which  presents  a  hope  of  supplying 
their  necessities  without  confining  them  to  the  plough, 
the  loom,  the  shop,  or  the  counting  house. 

In  the  middle  orders  of  society  those  parents  are 
most  reprehensible,  who  neither  qualify  their  children 
for  a  profession,  nor  enable  them  to  live  without  one;* 
and  those  in  the  highest,  who,  from  indolence,  indul- 
gence, or  avarice,  omit  to  procure  their  children  those 
liberal  attainments  which  are  necessary  to  make  them 
useful  in  the  stations  to  which  they  are  destined.  A 
man  of  fortune,  who  permits  his  son  to  consume  the 
season  of  education  in  hunting,  shooting,  or  in  fre- 
quenting horse  races,  assemblies,  or  other  unedifying, 
if  not  vicious  diversions,  defr&uds  the  community  of 
a  benefactor,  and  bequeaths  them  a  nuisance. 
**  Some,  though  not  the  same  preparation  for  the 
sequel  of  their  lives,  is  necessary  for  youth  of  every 
description;  and  therefore  for  bastards,  as  well  as  for 
children  of  better  expectations.  Consequently,  they 
^«''ho  leave  the  education  of  their  bastards  to  chance, 

^  Amongst  the  Athenians,  if  the  parent  did  not  pat  bis 
ehild  into  a  way  of  getting  a  livelihood,  the  child  was  not 
bound  to  make  provision  for  the  parent  when  old  and  neces- 
sitous. 
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tontenfing  themselves  with  making  provision  for  their ' 
subsistence,  desert  half  their  duty. 

8.  A  reasonable  provision  for  the  happiness  of  a 
dpld,  in  respect  of  outward  condition,  requires  three 
things :  a  situation  suited  to  his  habits  and  reasona- 
ble expectation;  a  competent  provision  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  that  situation;  and  a  probable  security  for 
his  virtue. 

The  firat  two  articles  will  vary  with  the  condition 
of  the  parent.  A  situation  somewhat  approaching  in 
rank  and  condition  to  the  parent 'sown;  or,  where  that 
IS  not  practicable,  similar  to  what  other  parents  of 
like  condition  provide  for  their  children ;  bounds  the 
reasonable,  as  well  as  (generally  speaking)  the  actual 
expectations  of  the  child,  and  therefore  contains  the 
extent  of  the  parent's  obligation. 

Hence,  a  peasant  satis&s  his  duty  wha  sends  out 
his  children,  properly  instructed  for  their  occupation, 
to  husbandry  or  to  any  branch  of  manufacture.  Cler- 
gymen,  lawyers,  [^ysicians,  officers  in  the  army  or 
BAvy,  gentlemen  possessing  moderate  fortunes  of  in- 
heritance, or  exerdiing  trade  in  a  large  or  liberal  way, 
are  required  by  the  same  rule  to  provide  their  sons 
with  learned  professions,  commissions  in  the  army  or 
^btYj  places  m  public  offices,  or  reputable  branches 
of  merchandise.  Providing  a  child  with  a  situation 
includes  a  competent  supply  for  the  expenses  of  that 
situation^  'until  the  profits  of  it  enable  thp  child  to 
support  himself.  Noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  high 
rank  and  fortune  may  be  bo  tod  to  transmit  an  inhe- 
ritance to  the  representatives  of  their  family,  sufficient 
for  their  support  without  the  aid  of  a  trade  or  profes- 
sion, to  which  there  is  little  hope  that  a  youth,  who 
has  been  flattered  with  other  expectations,  will  apply 
himself  with  diligence  or  success.  In  these  parts  of 
the  M'orld,  public  opinion  has  assorted  the  members 
of  the  community  into  four  or  five  general  classes, 
each  class  comprising  a  great  variety  of  employments 
and  professions,  the  choice  of  which  must  be  commit- 
ted to  the  private  discretion  of  the  parent.*    All  that 

*  The  health  and  virtue  of  a  child's  future  life  are  consid- 
erations 80  superior  to  all  others,  that  whatever  is  likely  to 
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can  be  expected  from  parents  as  a  dtU^f  and  therefoni 
the  only  rule  which  a  moraiiflt  can  deliver  upon  the 
subject  ia,  that  they  endeavour  to  preserve  their  chil- 
dren in  the  class  in  which  they  are  born,  that  is  to 
say,  in  which  others  of  similar  expectations  are  ac* 
customed  to  be  placed;  and  that  they  be  careful  to 
confine  their  hopes  and  habits  of  indulgence  to  objects 
which  will  continue  to  be  attainable. 

It  is  an  ill  judged  thrift,  in  some  rich  parents,  to 
bring  up  their  sons  to  mean  employments,  for  the 
sake  of  saving  the  charge  of  a  more  expensive  edu- 
cation: for  these  sons,  when  they  become  masters  of 
their  liberty  and  fortune,  will  hardly  continue  in  oc- 


have  the  smallest  influence  upon  these,  deserves  the  parent's 
attention.  In  respect  of  health,  agriculture,  and  all  the  ac- 
tive, rural,  and  out  of  door  employments  are  to  be  preferred 
to  manufaotures  and  sedentary  occupations.  In  respect  of 
virtue,  a  course  of  dealings  in  which  the  advaataee  is  mate* 
al,  in  which  the  profit  on  one  side  is  connected  with  the 
•  benefit  of  the  other  (which  is  the  case  in  trade,  aadall  ser<* 
viceable  art  or  labour,)  is  more  favourable  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter than  callings  in  which  one  man's  gun  is  another  man's 
loss ;  in  which  what  you  acquire  is  acquired  without  equi- 
valent, and  parted  with  in  distress :  as  in  gaming,  and  what- 
ever partakes  of  gaming,  and  in  the  predatory  profits  of  war. 
The  following  distinctions  also  deserve  notice  : — A  business, 
like  a  retail  trade,  in  which  the  profits  are  small  and  firequent, 
and  aeoraing  from  the  employmient,  fumi^es  a  moderate  an<) 
constant  engagement  to  the  mind,  and,  so  far,  suits  better 
with  the  general  dispositiea  of  mankind  than  professions 
which  are  supported  by  fixed  salaries,  as  s^alions  in  the 
church,  army,  navy,  revenue,  public  (^ces,  &c.  or  wherein 
the  profits  are  made  in  large  sums,  by  a  few  great  cooeerns, 
or  fortunate  adventures  ;  as  in  many  branches  of  wholesale 
and  foreign  merchandise,  in  which  the  occupation  is  neither 
BO  constant,  nor  the  activity  so  kept  alive  by  immediate  en- 
couragement. For  security,  manual  arts  exceed  merchan- 
dise, and  such  as  supply  the  wants  of  mankind  are  better 
than  those  which  minister  to  their  pleasure.  Situations 
which  promise  an  early  settlement  in  marriage  are  on 
many  accounts  to  be  chosen  before  those  which  require  a  Ion* 
fer  waiting  for  a  larger  estahlisbment. 
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CUpations  by  which  they  think  themselves  degraded^ 
and  are  seldom  qualified  for  any  thing  better. 

An  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  children's  respective  conditions  in  the  world;  and 
a  regard,  in  the  second  place,  to  their  reasonable  ex-* 
pectations,  always  postponing  the  expectations  to  the 
exigencies,  when  both  cannot  be  satisfied;  ought  to 
guide  parents  in  the  disposal  of  their  fortunes  afltef 
their  death.  And  these  exigencies  and  expectations 
must  be  measured  by  the  standard  which  custom  has 
established:  for  there  is  a  certain  appearance,  attend- 
ance, establishment,  and  mode  of  living,  which  custom 
has  annexed  to  the  several  ranks  and  orders  of  civil 
life  (and  which  compose  what  is  called  deeisnc^,)  to-> 
gether  with  a  certain  society,  and  particular  pleasures, 
belonging  to  each  class:  and  a  young  person  who  is 
withheld  from  sharing  in  these  for  want  of  fortune, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  fair  chance  for  happi-* 
ness;  the  indignity  and  mortification  of  such  a  seclu- 
sion being  what  few  tempers  can  bear,  or  bear  with 
contentment.  And  as  to  the  second  consideration,  of 
what  a  child  may  reasonably  expect  from  his  parent, 
he  will  expect  what  he  sees  all  or  most  others  in  simi- 
lar circumstances  receive;  and  we  can  hardly  call 
expectations  unreasonable,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
suppress. 

By  virtue  of  this  rule,  a  parent  is  justified  in  mak- 
ing a-  diflRsrence  between  his  children,  according  as 
they  stand  in  greater  or  less  need  of  the  assistance  of 
his  fortune,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  their 
age  or  sex,  or  of  the  situations  in  which  they  are 
placed,  or  the  various  success  which  they  have  met 
with. 

On  account  of  the  few  lucrative  employments  which 
are  left  to  the  female  sex,  and  by  consequence  the 
little  opportunity  they  have  x>f  adding  to  their  income, 
daughters  ought  to  be  the  particular  objects  of  a  pa- 
rent's care  and  foresight;  and  as  an  option  of  mar- 
,riage,  from  which  they  can  reasonably  expect  happi-* 
ness,  is  not  presented  to  every  woman  who  deserveii 
it,  especially  in  times  in  which  a  licentious  celibacy 
is  in  fashion  with  the  men,  a  fatlier  should  endeavour 
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to  enable  his  daughters  to  lead  a  single  life  with  in- 
dependence and  decorum,  even  though  he  subtract 
more  for  that  purpose  from  the  portions  of  his  oons 
than  is  asreeable  to  modem  usage,  or  than  they  expect. 

But  when  the  exigencies  of  their  seversJ  situations 
are  provided  for,  and  not  before,  a  parent  ought  to 
admit  the  second  consideration,  the  satisfatition  of  his 
children's  expectations;  and  upon  that  principle,  to 
prefer  the  eldest  son  to  the  rest,  and  sons  to  daugh- 
ters; which  constitutes  the  right,  and  the  whole  right, 
of  primogeniture,  as  well  as  the  only  reason  for  the 
preference  of  one  sex  to  the  other.  The  preference, 
indeed,  of  the  first-bom  has  one  public  good  effect, 
that  if  the  estate  were  divided  equally  amongst  the 
sons,  it  would  probably  make  them  all  idle;  whereas, 
by  the  present  rule  of  descent,  it  makes  only  one  so; 
which  is  the  less  evil  of  the  two.  And  it  must  further 
be  observed  on  the  part  of  the  sons,  that  if  the  rest  of 
the  community  make  it  a  rule  to  prefer  sons  to  daugh- 
ters, an  individual  of  that  committiity  ought  to  guide 
himself  by  the  same  rule,  upon  principles  of  mere 
equality.  For,  as  the  son  suners  by  the  rule,  in  the 
fortune  he  may  ex^ct  in  marriage,  it  is  but  reasona- 
ble that  he  should  receive  the  advantage  of  it  in  his 
own  inheritance.  ,  Indeed,  whatever  the  rule  be,  as  to 
the  preference  of  one  sex  to  the  other,  marriage  re- 
stores the  equality.  And  as  money  is  generally  more 
convertible  to  profit,  and  more  likely  to  promote  in- 
dustry, in  the  hands  of  men  than  of  women,  the  cus- 
tom of  this  country  may  properly  be  complied  with 
when  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  weightier  reason 
'•explained  in  the  last  paragraph. 

The  point  of  the  cnildren's  actufil  expectations,  to- 
gether with  the  expediency  of  subjecting  the  illicit 
commerce  of  the  sexes  to  every  discouragement  which 
it  can  receive,  makes  the  difierence  between  the  claims 
t)f  legitimate  children  and  of  bastards.  But  neither 
,j«a8on  will  in  any  case  justify  the  leaving  of  bastards 
to  the  world  without  provision,  education,  or  profes- 
sion; or,  what  is  more  cruel,  without  the  means  of 
continuing  in  the  situation  to  which  the  parent  has 
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Introduced  them;  which  laat  is,  to  leave  them  to  la* 
eyitable  misery. 

After  the  first  requisite,  namely,  a  provision  for  the 
exigencies  of  his  situation,  is  satisfied,  a  parent  may 
diminish  a  child's  portion,  in  order  to  punish  any  fla- 
grant crime>  or  to  punish  contumacy  and  want  of 
filial  duty  in  instances  not  otherwise  criminal:  for  a 
child  who  is  conscious  of  bad  behaviour,  or  of  con- 
tempt of  his  parent's  will  and  happiness,  cannot  rea- 
sonably expect  the  same  instances  of  his  munificence. 

A  child's  vices  may  be  of  that  sort,  and  his  vicious 
habits  so  incorrigible,  as  to  afford  much  the  same 
reason  for  believing  that  he  will  waste  or  misemploy 
the  fortune  put  into  his  power,  as  if  he  were  mad  or 
idiotish;  in  which  case  a  parent  may  treat  him  as  a 
madman  or  an  idiot;  that  is,  may  deem  it  sufficient 
to  provide  for  his  support,  by  an  annuity  equal  to  his 
wants  and  innocent  enjoyments,  and  which  he  may 
be  restrained  from  alienating.  This  seems  to  be  the 
only  case  in  which  a  disinherisotty  nearly  absolute,  is 
justifiable. 

Let  not  a  father  hope  to  excuse  an  inofiicious  dis- 
position of  his  fortune,  by  alleging^  that  "  every  man 
may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own."  All  the  trutli 
which  this  expression  contains  is,  that  his  discretion 
is  under  no  control  of  law;  and  that  his  will,  however 
capricious,  virill  be  valid.  This  by  no  means  absolves 
his  conscience  from  the  obligations  of  a  parent,  or  im- 
ports that  he  may  neglect,  without  injustice,  the  seve- 
ral wants  and  expectations  of  his  family,  in  order  to 
gratify  a  whim  or  pique,  or  indulge  a  preference 
founded  in  no  reasonable  distinction  of  merit  or  situa- 
tion. Although  in  his  intercourse  with  his  family* 
and  in  the  lesser  endearments  of  domestic  life,  a  pa- 
rent may  not  always  resist  his  partiality  td  a  favourite 
child  (which,  however,  should  be  both  avoided  and 
concealed,  as  oftentimes  productive  of  lasting  jea- 
lousies and  discontents;)  yet,  when  he  sits  down  to 
make  his  will,  these  tendernesses  must  give  place  to 
more  manly  dehberations. 

A  father  of  a  family  is  bound  to  adjust  his  economy 
wHh  a  view  to  these  demands  upon  His  fortime;  aha 
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mttB  a  floiUsiaiey  fcr  these  ends  is  Ye<^iiMI,  «r  ii 
doe  tjine  prohab^f  will  be  acquired  (for,  in  hisaaB  aP> 
fidrs,  ^odtfdtlify  oii^t  to  content  as,)  frugality  and 
«iertions  of  indostiy  are  duties.  He  is  alw  justified 
in  the  declining  escpensiTe  liberality;  for,  to  take  ftmn 
tiraee  who  want,  in  order  to  cive  to  those  who  want» 
mdds  nothing  to  the  stock  of  public  happines.  Thus 
far,  therefore,  and  no  father,  tne  plea  of  <<  children," 
of  «'  large  families,"  <*  diarity  begins  at  hom6,"  he, 
is  an  excuse  for  parsimony,  and  an  answer  to  those 
who  solicit  our  bounty.  Beyond  this  point,  as  the 
nse  of  riches  becomes  less,  the  desire  of  laying  ftp 
should  abate  proportionably.  The  troth  is,  our  chil- 
4ren  gain  not  so  much  as  we  imagine,  in  the  chance 
«f  tiiis  world's  happiness,  or  even  of  its  external  pros- 
perity, by  setting  out  in  it  with  large  capitals.  Of 
those  WM  have  died  rich,  a  great  part  began  with 
little.  And,  in  respect  of  enjoyment,  there  is  no  c<Mn- 
parison  between  a  fortune  which  a  man  acquires  by 
well  applied  industry,  or  by  a  series  of  successes  in 
his  buoness,  and  one  found  in  his  possession,  or  re» 
oeived  from  another. 

A  principal  part  of  a  par^t's  duty  is  still  briiind» 
«is.  the  using  of  proper  precautions  and  expedients, 
in  order  to  form  and  preserve  his  chi^ldren's  virtue.    . 

To  us,  who  believe  that,  in  one  stage  or  other  of 
t»ur  existence,  virtue  will  conduct  to  happiness,  and 
Vice  terminate  in  misery;  and  who  observe  withal, 
that  men's  virtues  and  vices  are,  to  a  certain  degree, 
produced  or  affected  by  the  management  of  their 
youth,  and  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed;  to 
all  who  attend  to  these  reasons,  the  obligation  to  con- 
sult a  child's  virtue  will  appear  to  differ  in  nothmg 
from  that  by  which  the  parent  is  bound  to  provide  for 
his  maintenance  or  fortune.  The  child's  interest  is 
eoncemed  in  the  one  means  of  happiness  as  well  as  in 
the  other;  and  both  means  are  equally,  and  almost 
exclusively,  in  the  parent's  power. 

For  this  purpose,  tiie  first  point  to  be  endeavoured 
after,  is  to  impress  upon  children  the  idea  of  aceotmt" 
akhnesi,  that  is,  to  accustom  them  to  look  forward  to 
the  consequences  of  their  actions  in  another  world; 
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lAMk  CMi  only  b«  brought  about  by  the  paranta  r'mibfy 
acting  with  a  view  to  these  consequences  themselve9. 
Parents,  to  do  them  jostiee,  are  seldom  sparing  of 
lessons  of  virtue  and  religion;  iii  admonitions  which 
ooet  little,  and  which  profit  less;  whilst  their  example 
exhibits  a  continual  contradiction  of  what  they  teach. 
A  father,  for  instance,  will,  with  much  solemnity  and 
apparent  earnestness,  warn  his  son  against  idleness, 
excess  in  drinking,  debauchery,  and  extravagance, 
who  himself  loiters  about  all  day  without  employment ; 
comes  home  every  night  drunk;  is  made  infamous  in 
Us  neighbourhood  by  some  profligate  connexion;  and 
wastes  the  fortune  which  should  support,  or  remain  a 
provision  for  his  family,  in  riot,  or  luxury,  or  ostenta-^ 
tion.  Or  he  will  discourse  gravely  before  his  chik 
dxen  of  the  obligation  and  importance,  of  revealed 
leligion,  whilst  they  see  the  most  frivolous  and  often- 
times feigned  excuses  detain  him  from  its  reasonable 
and  solemn  ordinances.  Or  he  will  set  before  them» 
perhans,  the  supreme  and  tremendous  authority  of 
Ahnignty  God;  that  such  a  Being  ought  not  to  be 
luuned,  or  even  thought  upon,  without  sentiments  of 
pffolbund  awe  and  veneratk>n.  This  may  be  the  lee- 
tore  he  delivers  to  his  family  one  hour;  when -the 
next,  if  an  occasion  arise  to  excite  his  anger,  his  mirth, 
or  1^  surprise,  they  will  hear  him  treat  the  name  of 
the  Deity  with  the  most  irreverent  profanation,  and 
sport  vrith  the  terms  and  denunciations  of  the  Christian 
leligion,  as  if  they  were  the  language  of  some  ridicu- 
lous and  long  exploded  superstition.  Now,  even  a 
diild  is  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  mockery.  He 
aees  through  the  grimace  of  this  counterfeited  concern 
lor  virtue.  He  discovers  that  his  parent  is  acting  a 
part;  and  receives  his  admonitions  as  he  would  hear 
the  same  maxims  from  the  mouth  of  a  placer.  And 
when  once  this  opinion  has  taken  possesnon  of  the 
child's  mind,  it  has  a  fatal  efiect  upon  the  parent's 
influence  in  all  subjects;  even  those,  in  which  ha 
himself  may  be  sincere  and  convinced.  Wheres^  a 
silent,  but  observable  regard  to  the  duties  of  religioQ. 
in  the  parent's  own  behaviour,  will  take  a  sure  and  . 
gnduftl  hold  of  the  child's  disposition,  much  beyond 
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fonnal  reprooft  and  chiding,  which,  being  geiomSfy 
prompted  by  some  present  provocation,  discover  more 
of  anger  than  of  principle,  and  are  always  received 
with  a  temporary  alienation  and  disgust. 

A  good  parent's  first  care  is  to  be  virtuous  himself; 
his  second,  to  make  his  virtues  as  easy  and  engaging 
to  those  about  him  as  their  nature  will  admit.  Virtue 
itself  offends,  when  coupled  with  forbidding  manners. 
And  some  virtues  may  be  urged  to  such  excess,  or 
brought  forward  so  unseasonably,  as  to  discourage  and 
repel  those  who  observe  and  who  are  acted  upon  by 
them,  instead  of  exdting  an  inclination  to  imitate  and 
adopt  them.  Toung  minds  are  particularly  liable  to 
these  unfortunate  impressions.  For  instance.  If  a 
father's  economy  degenerate  into  a  minute  and  teasing 
parsimony,  it  is  odds  but  that  the  son,  who  has  suffered 
under  it,  sets  out  a  sworn  enemy  to  all  rules  of  order 
and  frugality.  If  a  father's  piety  be  morose,  rigorous, 
and  tinged  with  melancholy,  perpetually  breaKJng  in 
upon  the  recreation  of  his  family,  and  sm^iting  th^ 
with  the  language  of  religion  on  all  occasions,  there 
is  danger  lest  the  son  carry  from  home  with  him  a 
settled  prejudice  against  seriousness  and  religion,  as 
inconsistent  with  every  plan  of  a  pleasurable  life; 
and  turn  out,  when  he  mixes  with  the  world,  a  cha« 
racter  of  levity  or  dissoluteness. 

Something  likewise  may  be  done  towards  the  cor- 
recting or  improving  of  those  early  inclinations  which 
children  discover,  by  disposing  them  into  situations 
the  least  dangerous  to  their  particular  characters. 
Thus,  I  would  make  choice  of  a  retired  life  for  young 
persons  addicted  to  licentious  pleasures;  of  private 
stations  for  the  proud  and  passionate;  of  liberal  pro- 
fessions, and  a  town-life,  for  the  mercenary  and  sottish, 
and  not,  according  to  the  general  practice  of  parents, 
send  diffiolute  youths  -into  the  army;  penurious  tem- 
pers to  trade;  or  make  a  crafty  lad  an  attorney;  0| 
flatter  a  vain  and  haughty  temper  with  elevated  names 
or  situations,  or  callings,  to  which  the  fashion  of  the 
world  has  annexed  precedency  and  distinction,  but 
in  which  his  disposition,  without  at  all  promotinfif  htt 
•uccess,  will  serve  both  to  multiply,  and  exasperate  hit 
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diMppomtmeiitB.  In  the  same  way,  tbat  is,  with  a 
view  to  the  partiealar  frame  and  tendency  of  the  pupiPa 
character,  I  would  make  choice  of  a  public  or  private 
education.  The  reaenred,  timid,  and  indolent  wilt 
have  their  faculties  called  forth,  and  their  nerves  in- 
Yigorated  by  a  public  education.  Youths  of  strong 
apirits  and  passions  will  be  safer  in  a  private  educa- 
txm.  At  our  public  schools,  as  far  as  I  have  oh-^ 
served,  more  literature  is  acquired^  and  morevioe;: 
quick  parts  are  cultivated,  slow  ones  are  neglected. 
Under  prirate  tuition,  a  moderate  pro6ciency  in  juve- 
nile learning  is  selidom  exceeded,  but  with  more  oer 
tainty  attained. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TRX  RIGHTS  Or  PARENTS. 

The  rights  of  parents  result  from  their  duties.  IT 
it  be  the  duty  of  a  parent  to  educate  his  children,  to 
form  them  for  a  life  of  usefulness  and  virtue,  to  pro- 
vide for  them  situations  needful  for  their  subsistence 
and  suited  to  their  circumstances,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  those  situations;  he  has  a  right  to  such  authority, 
and  in  support  of  that  authority  to  exercise  such  dis- 
eipline  as  may  be  necessary  for  these  purpoeesi  The 
law  of  nature  acknowledges  no  other  foundation  of  a 
parent's  right  over  his  children,  besides  his  duty  to- 
wards them  (I  speak  now  of  such  rights  as  may  be 
enforced  by  coercion.)  This  relation  confers  no  pro- 
perty in  their  persons,  or  natural  dominion  over  them, 
as  is  commonly  supposed. 

Since  it  is,  in  general,  necessary  to  determine  the 
destination  of  children,  before  they  are  capable  of 
judging  of  their  own  happiness,  parents  hare  a  right 
to  elect  professions  for  them. 

As  the  mother  herself  owes  obedience  to  the  father, 
her  authority  must  submit  to  his.  In  a  competition, 
therefore,  of  commands,  the  father  is  to  be  obeyed* 
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In  case  of  the  death  of  either,  the  authority,  as  well  at 
duty,  of  hoth  parents,  devolves  upon  the  survivor. 

These  rights,  always  following  the  duty,  belong 
likewise  to  guardians;  and  so  much  of  them  as  is 
delegated  by  the  parents  or  guardians  belongs  to 
tutors,  schoolmasters,  &o 

From  this  principle,  **that  the  rights  of  parents 
result  from  their  aaty,**  it  follows  that  parents  have 
no  natural  right  over  the  lives  of  their  children,  as  was 
absurdly  allowed  to  Roman  fathers;  nor  any  to  exer^ 
cise  unprofitable  severities;  nor  to  command  the  com- 
mission of  crimes:  for  these  rights  can  never  be 
wanted  for  the  purpose  of  a  parent's  duty. 

Nor,  for  the  same  reason,  have  parents  any  right  to 
sell  their  children  into  slavery.  Upon  which,  by  the 
way,  we  may  observe,  that  the  children  of  slaves  are 
not,  by  the  law  of  nature,  bom  slaves;  for,  as  the 
master's  right  is  derived  t^  him  through  the  parent, 
it  can  never  be  greater  than  the  parent's  own. 

Hence  also  it  appears,  that  parents  not  only  pervert, 
but  exceed,  their  just  authority,  when  they  cousult 
their  own  ambition,  interest,  or  prejudice,  at  the  mani- 
fest expense  of  their  children's  happiness.  Of  which 
abuse  of  parental  power,  the  following  are  instances 
The  shutting  up  of  daughters  and  younger  sons  in  nun 
neries  and  monasteries,  in  order  to  preserve  entire  the 
estate  and  dignity  of  the  family;  or  the  using  of  any 
arts,  either  of  kindness  or  unkindness,  to  induce  them 
to  make  choice  of  this  way  of  hfe  themselves;  or,  in 
countries  where  the  clergy  are  prohibited  from  mar- 
riage, putting  sons  into  the  church  for  the  same  end, 
who  are  never  likely  either  to  do  or  receive  any  good 
in  it,  sufficient  to  compensate  for  this  sacrifice ;  the 
urging  of  children  to  marriages  from  which  they  are 
averse,  with  the  view  of  exalting  or  enriching  the 
family,  or  for  the  sake  of  connecting  estates,  parties, 
or  interests;  or  the  opposing  of  a  marriage,  in  which 
the  child  would  probably  find  his  happiness,  from  a 
motive  of  pride,  or  avarice,  or  family  hostility,  or  per- 
sonal pique. 
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CHAlrt*ER  XI. 


THE  DUTY  OP    CHILDRSH. 

Tbs  Daty  of  Children  may  be  coiunderea, 

1.  Dnfing  childhood. 

2.  After  they  have  attained  to  manhood,'  but  con- 
tinue in  their  fiither's  family. 

S,  After  they  have  attamed  to  manhood,  and  have 
kft  their  father'^  family. 

1.  During  childhood. 

Children  must  be  supposed  to  have  attained  to  some 
degree  of  discretion  before  they  are  capable  of  any 
duty.  There  is  an  interval  of  eight  or  nine  years 
between  the  dawning  and  the  maturity  of  reason,  in 
whicsh  it  is  necessary  to  subject  the  inclination  of  chil- 
dren to  many  restraints,  and  direct  their  application 
to  many  employments,  of  the  tendency  and  use  of 
which  they  cannot  judge;  for  which  cause,  the  sub- 
mission of  children  during  this  period  must  be  ready 
and  implicit,  with  an  exception,  however,  of  any  ma«- 
nifest  crime  whicsh  may  be  commanded  them. 

2.  J^fter  they  have  attained  to  manhood,  btU  eon-' 
tmue  in  their  father* a  family. 

If  children,  when  they  are  ffrown  up,  voluntarily 
continue  members  of  their  father's  fainily,  they  are 
bound,  beside  the  general  duty  of  gratitude  to  their 
parents,  to  observe  such  regulations  of  the  family  as 
the  father  shaU  appoint;  contribute  their  labour  to 
its  support,  if  required;  and  confine  themselves  to 
such  expenses  as  he  shall  allow.  The  obligation 
would  be  the  same,  if  they  were  admitted  into  any 
other  family,  or  received  support  from  any  other  hand. 

8.  After  they  have  attained  to  manhood,  and  haioe 
left  their  father*  8  family. 

In  this  state  of  the  relation,  the  duty  to  parents  is 
simply  the  duty  of  gratitude;  not  difierent  in  kind, 
from  that  which  we  owe  to  any  other  benefator;  in 
degree,  just  so  much  exceeding  other  obligations,  by 
how  much  a  parent  has  been  a  greater  b^nenictor  than 
any  other  friend.     The  services  and  attentions,  by 
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which  filutl  gntHttde  may  be  testified,  can  be  eomprie- 
ed  within  no  enumeration.  It  will  show  itself  in  com- 
pliances with  the  will  of  the  parents,  however  contra- 
ry to  the  child's  own  taste  or  judgment,  provided  it  be 
neither  criminal,  nor  totally  inconsistent  with  his  hap- 
piness: in  a  constant  endeavour'  to  promote  their  en- 
jojrments,  prevent  their  wishes,  and  soften  their  anxie- 
ties, in  small  matters  as  well  as  in  great;  in  assisting 
them  in  their  business;  in  contributing  to  their  sop- 
port,  ease,  or  better  accommodation,  when  their  cir- 
cumstances require  it;  in  affording  them  our  oon^any, 
in  perference  to  more  amusing  engagements;  in  wait- 
ing upon  their  sickness  or  decrepitucb;  m  bearing  with 
the  infirmities  of  their  health  or  temper,  with  the 
peevishness  and  complaints,  the  unfashionabie,  ne^ 
gent,  austere  manners,  and  offensive  habits,  wiSeh 
often  attend  upon  advanced  years:  for  where  must 
old  age  find  indulgence,  if  it  do  not  meet  with  it  in  the 
piety  and  partiality  of  children  ?  v 

The  most  serious  contentions  between  parents  and 
their  children,  are  those  commonly  which  relate  to 
marriage,  or  to  the  choice  of  a  profession. 

A  parent  has,  in  no  case,  a  right  to  destroy  his 
child's  happiness.  If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  there 
exist  such  personal  and  exclusive  attachments  between 
indviduals  of  different  sexes,  that  the  possession  of  a 
particular  man  or  woman  in  marriage  be  really  neces- 
sary for  the  child's  happiness;  or  if  it  be  true,  that  an 
aversion  to  a  particular  profession  may  be  involuntary 
and  unconquerable;  then  it  will  follow,  that  parents, 
where  this  is  the  caise,  oug^t  not  to  urge  their  antho- 
rity,  and  that  the  child  is  not  bound  to  obey  it. 

The  point  is,  to  discover  how  far,  in  any  partictdar 
instance,  this  4$  the  case.  Whether  the  fondness  of 
lovers  ever  continues  with  such  intensity,  and  so  long, 
that  the  success  of  their  desbes  constitutes,  or  the  dis- 
appointment aflbcts,  any  considerable  portion  of  their 
happiness,  compared  with  that  of  iheir  whole  life,  it 
is  difficult  to  deteimine:  but  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  pronouncing,  that  not  one  half  of  those  attachments, 
which  young  people  conceive  with  so  much  haste  and 
pamion,  are  of  this  sort.    I  believe  it  also  to  be  true. 
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that  there  tie  few  evernoiii  to  a  profbsBion,  which 
retolntion,  peneToranee,  activity  in  going  about  the 
dnty  of  it,  and,  abOTO  all,  despair  of  changing,  will 
not  subdue;  yet  there  are  some  each.  Wherefore,  a 
chUd  who  respects  hia  parent's  judgment,  and  is,  as  he 
ought  to  be,  tender  of  their  happiness,  owes,  at  least, 
so  much  deference  to  their  will,  as  to  try  fah'ly  and 
faithfulhr,  in  <re  case,  whether  time  and  absence  will 
not  cool  an  adbction  which  they  disapprove;  and  In 
the  other,  whether  a  longer  continuance  hi  the  pro- 
fession which  they  have  chosen  for  him  may  not 
reconcile  him  to  it.  The  whole  depends  ujwn  the 
CKperiment  being  made  on  the  child's  part  with  sin- 
oerity,  and  not  merely  with  a  design  of  compassing 
his  purpose  at  last,  by  means  of  a  simulated  and  tem- 
porary compliance.  It  is  the  nature  of  love  and 
naired,  and  of  all  violent  a0ections,  to  delude  the  mind 
with  a  persuasion  that  we  shall  always  continue  to 
feel  them  ae  we  feel  them  at  present;  we  cannot  con  • 
eeive  that  they  will  either  change  or  cea^e.  £zp^ 
rience  of  similar  or  ^ater  changes  in  ourselves,  or  a 
habit  of  giving  credit  to  what  our  parents,  or  tutors, 
or  books,  tea<m  us,  may  control  this  persuasion,  other- 
wise it  renders  youth  veiyuntractable:  for  they  see 
clearly  and  truly,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  be 
happy  under  the  eircmnstances  proposed  to  them,  in 
their  present  state  of  mind,  ^er  a  sincere  but  in- 
efiectual  endeavour,  by  the  child,  to  accommodate  his 
inclination  to  his  parent's  pleasure,  he  ought  not  to 
suffer  in  hii  parent's  afiection,  or  in  his  fortunes.  The 
parent,  when  he  has  reasonable  proof  of  this,  should 
acquiesce:  at  all  events,  the  child  is  then  at  liberty  to 
fooi^  for  his  own  happiness. 

Parenta  have  no  rignt  to  urge  their  children  upon 
marriages  to  which  they  are  averse;  nor  ought,  in 
any  slMpe,  to  resent  the  children's  disobedience  to 
auch  commands.  This  is  a  difierent  case  from  oppos- 
ing  a  match  of  inclination,  because  the  child's  misery 
la  a  much  more  probable  consequence;  it  being  easier 
to  live  without  a  person  that  we  love,  than  with  one 
^whorn  we  hate.  Add  to  this,  that  compulsion  in 
nuiiago  neoeaaarily  lea/da  to  prevarication;  as  the 
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lelsctABt  pcrty  proniaM  «a  aflbetibn.  which  Bettihse 
eiiatoy  nor  is  expected  to  take  pUoe;  and  parentel, 
like  all  human  authority,  oeaaea  at  tba  point  where 
obedjence  becomes  criminal. 

In  the  aboveznentioned,  and  in  all  conteets  .between 
parents  ^and  children,  it  is  the  parent's  duty  to  repve- 
sent  to  the  child  the  oonseqnences  of  his  conduct; 
and  it  will  be  found  his  best  policy  to  represent  tham 
with  fidelity.  It  is  usoal  for  parents  to  exa|^rat« 
these  descriptions  beyond  probability,  atnd  by  exa^^ 
geration  to  lose  all  credit  with  their  children;  thus,  in 
a  great  measure,  defeating  their  own  end. 

Parents  are  forbidden  to  inteilere,  where  a  trust  is 
reposed  personally  in  the  s<hi;  and  wham,  conse* 
quently,  the  son  was  expected,  and  by  virtue  of  that 
expectation  is  obliged,  to  pursue  his  own  judgment, 
and  not  that  of  any  other:  as  is  the  case  with  judi* 
dal  magistrates  in  the  execution  of  their  office;  wiatk 
members  of  the  legislature  in  their  votes;  with  elee« 
tors,  where  preference  is  to  be  given  to  certain  pre* 
scribed  qualifications.  The  son  may  aSHst  his  own 
judgment  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  of  of  any  ono 
whom  he  chooses  to  consult;  but  his  own  judgment* 
whether  it  proceed  upon  knowledge  or  authority, 
ought  finally  to  determme  his  conduct. 

The  duty  of  children  to  their  parents  was  thoi^^ht 
worthy  to  be  made  the  subject  of  one  of  the  Ten  Cosa* 
mandments;-  and,  as  such,  is  recognized  by  Christ, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  moral  precepto  of  the 
Decalogue,  in  various  places  of  the  Gospel 

The  same  Divine  Teacher's  sentiments  concerning 
the  relief  of  indigent  parents  appear  sufficiently  from 
that  manly  and  deserved  indi^^nation  with  wliacfa  ha 
^  reprehended  the  wretched  casuistiy  of  the  Jewish  ex- 
positors, who,  under  the  name  of  a  tradition,  had  cod< 
trived  a  method  of  evading  this  duty,  by  conveitimr. 
or  pretending  to  convert,  to  the  treasury  of  the  temple» 
so  much  of  their  property  as  their  distxessed  parenft 
might  be  entitled  by  their  law  to  dessand. 

Agreeably  to  this  law  of  Nature  and  Christianity, 
cluldren  are,  bjr  the  law  of  £ngland»  bound  to  sup- 
port, as  well  theur  inunediata  parents,  as  Iheir  gcanA* 
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iktHer  end  flrandmothar,  or  remoter  anoeston,  wlio 
itand  in  need  of  nq»port. 

Obedience  to  parents  it  enjoined  by  St.  Paul  to  tJie 
£pheBian8,  «  Chudren,  obey  your  parentain  the  Lord, 
for  thiB  is  right;'*  and  to  the  Coloaaiaiia,  <<  Children, 
obey  your  parents  in  all  things,  for  this  is  well  pleas- 
ing unto  the  Lord.'Jlf 

By  the  Jewish  (jAM  disobedience  to  parents  was  in 
flome  extreme  cases  capital.    Deut.  zzi.  18. 


•  Upon  which  two  phrases,  <<  this  is  right,*'  and, « lor  this 
well  pleasinc  unto  the  Loid,"  bemg  used  by  St.  Paul  in 
ise  perfecUy  parallel,  we  may  observe,  that  moral  recti* 
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BOOK  IV. 


DUTZXS    TO  OITRSSLyBt. 

This  division  of  the  subject  is  retained  merely  for 
the  sako  of  method,  by  which  the  writer  and  the 
reader  are  equally  assisted.  To  the  subject  itself,  it 
imports  nothing;  for,  the  obligation  of  all  duties  bein^ 
fundamentally  the  same,  it  matters  little  under  what 
class  or  title  any  of  them  are  considered,  (n  strict^ 
ness,  there  are  few  dmies  or  crimes  which  terminate 
m  a  man's  self;  and  etf  far  as  others  are  afiected  by 
their  operation,  they  have  been  treated  of  in  some  ar> 
tide  of  the  preceding  book.  We  have  reserved, 
however,  to  this  head  the  rights  of  self-defence  ;  alaa 
the  consideration  of  drunkenness  and  suidde,  as  o^ 
fences  against  that  care  of  our  faculties,  and  preser- 
vation of  our  persons,  which  we  account  duties,  and 
call  duties  to  ourselves, 

Y0i«.  II.  1  * 
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Chapter  i. 

TRB  SIGHTS  OP  8KX.P-l>KFXirCK. 

It  has  been  awerted,  that  in  a  state  of  nature  we 
might  lawfully  defend  the  most  insignificant  rights 
provided  it  were  a  perfect  determinate  right,  by  any 
extremities  which  the  obstinacy  of  the  aggressor  ren- 
dered necessary.  Of  this  I  doubt;  because  I  doubt 
whether  the  genef  al  rule  be  worth  sustaining  at  such 
an  expense;  and  because^  apart  from  the  general  con* 
sequence  of  yielding  to  the  attempt,  it  cannot  be  con- 
tended to  be  for  Sie  augmentation  of  human  happi- 
ness that  one  man  should  lose  his  life,  er  a  limb* 
rather  than  another  a  pennyworth  of  his  property. 
Nevertheless,  perfect  rights  can  only  be  distinguished 
by  their  value;  and  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
value  at  which  the  liberty  of  using  extreme  violence 
beguis.  The  person  attacked  must  balance,  as  well 
as  he  can,  between  the  general  consequence  of  yield- 
ing and  the  particular  e^ct  of  resistance. 

However,  this  right,  if  it  exist  in  a  state  of  nature, 
lis  suspended  by  the  establishment  of  civil  society; 
hecAxue  thereby  other  remedies  are  provided  against 
attacks  upon  our  property,  and  because  it  is  necessary 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  community,  that  the 
|Urevention,  punishment,  and  redress  of  injuries  be  ad- 
josted  by  public  laws.  Moreover,  as  the  individual 
is  assisted  in  the  recovery  of  his  right,  or  of  a  com- 
Btmsatiop  for  his  right  by  the  public  strength,  it  is  no 
late  equitable  than  expedient,*  that  he  should  submit 
to  public  arbitration,  the  kind,  as  well  as  the  measure, 
of  the  satisfaction  which  he  is  to  obtain. 

There  is  one  case  in  which  all  extremities  are  jus- 
tifiable; namely,  when,  our  life  is  assaulted,  and  it  be- 
eotnes  necessary  for  our  preservation  to  kill  the  as- 
sailant. This  is  evident  in  a  state  of  nature;  unless 
it  can  be  shown,  that  we  are  bound  to  prefer  the  ag- 
gressor'e  life  to  our  own,  that  is  to  say,  to  love  our 
enemy  better  than  ourselves,  which  can  never  be  a 
debt  of  justice,  nor  any  where  appears  to  be  a  duty 
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of  charity.  Nor  is  the  case  altered  by  our  Uriag  in 
cnril  eodety;  becauee,  by  the  rappoflkion,  the  laws  of 
society  cannot  interpose  to  protect  us,  nor,  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  compel  restitution.  This  tiberty  is 
restrained  to  cases  in  which  no  other  probable  means 
of  presenring  our  life  remain,  as  flight,  calling  for 
assistance,  £sarming  the  adversary,  &c.  The  rule 
holds,  whether  the  danger  proceed  from  a  voluntary 
attack,  as  by  an  enemy,  robber,  or  assassin;  or  from 
an  invohmtary  one,  as  by  a  madman,  or  person  sink- 
ing m  the  water,  and  dragging  us  after  him;  or  where 
two  persons  are  reduced  to  a  situation  in  which  one 
or  both  of  them  must  perish;  as  in  a  shipwreck,  where 
two  seize  upon  a  plant,  which  will  support  only  one; 
although,  to  say  the  truth,  these  extreme  cases,  which 
hap^n  seldom,  and  hardly,  when  they  do  happen, 
admit  of  moral  agency,  are  scarcely  worth  mention- 
ing, much  less  discussing  at  length. 

The  instance  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  the 
preservation  of  life,  and  which  seems  to  justify  the 
same  extremities,  is  the  defence  of  chastity. 

In  all  other  cases,  it  appears  to  me  the  safest  to  con- 
sider the  taking  away  of  life  as  authori2ed  by  the  law 
of  the  land;  and  the  person  who  takes  it  away,  as  in 
the  situation  of  a  minister  or  executioner  of  the  law. 

In  which  view,  homicide,  in  England,  is  justifi- 
able,— 

1.  To  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime,  which, 
when  committed,  would  be  punishable  with  death. 
Thus,  it  is  lawful  to  shoot  a  mghwajmnan,  or  one  at- 
tempting to  break  into  a  house  by  night ;  but  not  so 
if  the  attem{>t  be  made  in  the  da3^ime:  which  parti- 
cular distinction,  by  a  consent  of  legislation  tnat  is 
remarkable,  obtained  also  in  the  Jewish  law,  as  well 
as  in  the  laws  both  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

2.  In  necessary  endeavours  to  carry  the  law  into 
execution:  as  in  suppressing  riots,  apprehending  male- 
factors, preventing  escapes,  &c. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  law  holds  forth  its  authority 
to  any  cases  besides  those  which  fall  within  one  or 
other  of  the  above  descriptions;  or  that,  after  the  ex- 
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oeption  of  immediate  danger  to  life  or  chastity,  the 
destruction  of  a  hmnan  being  can  be  innocent  with- 
out that  authority. 

The  rights  of  war  are  not  here  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. 


CHAPTER  n. 


DRUNKENNSSS. 


Drunkbnnbss  is  either  actual  or  habitual;  just  as 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  drunk,  and  another  to  be  a  drun- 
kard. What  we  shall  deliyer  upon  the  subject  must 
principally  be  understood  of  a  Aofttf  of  intemperance; 
although  part  of  the  guilt  and  danger  described  may 
be  applicable  to  casu^  ^zcesBos;  and  ail  of  it,  in  a 
certain  degree,  forasmuch  as  eveiy  habit  is  only  a  re- 
petition of  single  instances. 

The  mischief  of  drunkenness,  from  which  we  are  to 
compute  the  guilt  of  it,  consists  in  the  following  bad 
effects: — 

1.  It  betra3rs  most  constitutions  either  to  extrava- 
gances of  anger  or  sins  of  lewdness. 

2.  It  disqualifies  men  for  the  duties  of  their  station, 
both  by  the  temporary  disorder  of  their  faculties,  and 
at  length  by  a  constant  incapacity  and  stupefaction. 

3.  It  is  attended  with  expenses,  which  can  often  be 
ill  spared. 

4.  It  is  sure  to  occasion  uneasiness  to  the  family  <^ 
the  drunkard. 

5.  It  shortens  life. 

To  these  consequences  of  drunkenness  must  be  ad- 
ded the  peculiar  dan^r  and  mischief  of  the  example. 
Drunkenness  is  a  social  festive  vice;  apt,  beyond  any 
vice  than  can  be  mentioned,  to  draw  in  others  by  the  ex- 
ample. The  drinker  collects  his  circle ;  the  circle  natur- 
aUy  spreads;  of  those  who  are  drawn  within  it,  many 
become  the  corrupters  and  centres  of  sets  and  circles 
•f  their  own;  ^yerj  one  countenancing^,  and  perhaps 
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emulAting  the  refit,  till  a  whole  neighbourhood  be  in- 
fected from  the  contagion  of  a  single  example.  This 
account  is  confirmed  by  what  we  often  observe  of 
drunkenness,  that  it  is  a  local  vice ;  found  to  prevail 
in  certain  countries,  in  certain  districts  of  a  country, 
or  in  particular  towns,  without  any  reason  to  be  given 
for  the  fashion,  but  that  it  had  been  introduced  by  some 
popular  examples.  With  this  observation  upon  the 
spreading  quality  of  drunkenness,  let  us  connect  a 
remark  which  belongs  to  the  several  evil  effects  above 
recited.  The  consequences  of  a  vice,  like  the  symp- 
toms of  a  disease,  though  they  be  all  enumerated  in 
the  description,  seldom  aU  meet  in  the  same  subject. 
In  the  instance  under  consideration,  the  age  and  tem- 
perature of  one  drunkard  may  have  little  to  fear  from 
inflammations  of  lust  or  anger;  the  fortime  of  a  second 
may  not  be  injured  by  the  expense;  a  third  may  have 
no  family  to  be  disquieted  by  his  irregularities;  and  a 
fourth  may  possess  a  constitution  fortified  against  the 
poison  of  stong  liquors.  But  if,  as  we  always  ought 
to  do,  we  comprehend  within  the  consequences  of  our 
Gohduct  the  mischief  and  tendency  of  the  example, 
the  above  circumstances,  however  fortunate  for  the 
individual,  will  be  found  to  vary  the  guilt  of  his  intem- 
perance kas,  probably,  than -he  supposes.  The  mor- 
alist mar  expostulate  with  him  thus:  Although  the 
waste  of^  time  and  of  money  be  of  small  importance 
to  you,  it  may  be  of  the  utmost  to  some  one  or  other 
whom  your  society  corrupts.  Repeated  or  long  con- 
tinued excesses,  which  hurt  not  your  health,  may  be 
fatal  to  your  companion.  Although  you  have  neither 
wife,  nor  child,  nor  parent  to  lament  your  absence 
from  home,  or  expect  your  rettim  to  it  with  terror; 
other  families,  in  which  husbands  and  fathers  have 
been  invited  to  share  in  your  ebriety,  or  encouraged  to 
imitate  it,  may  justly  lay  their  misery  or  ruin  at  your 
door.  This  will  hold  good  whether  the  person  sedu- 
ced be  seduced  immecUately  by  you,  or  the  vice  be 
propagated  from  you  to  him  through  several  interme- 
diate examples.  All  these  considerations  it  is  neces- 
•tiy  to  assemble,  to  judge  truly  of  a  vice  which  usu^ 
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ally  meets  with  milder  names  and  more  indulgence 
than  it  deserves. 

I  omit  those  outrages  upon  one  another,  and  upon 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  which 
drunken  revels  often  end;  and  also  those  deleterious 
and  maniacal  effects  which  strong  liquors  produce 
upon  particular  constitutions;  because,  in  general 
propositions  concerning  drunkenness,  no  consequences 
should  be  indbded,  but  what  are  constant  enough  to 
be  generally  expected. 

&unkenness  is  respeatedly  forbidden  by  St.  Paul: 
**  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess.**  *<  Let 
us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day,  not  in  rioting  and 
drunkenness.**  "Be  not  deceived:  neither  fornica- 
tors, nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners 
shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.**  Eph.  v.  18; 
Rom.  xiii.  18;  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10.  The  same  apostle 
likewise  condemns  drunkenness,  as  peculiarly  incon- 
sistent with  the  Christian  profession: — **  They  that 
be  drunken  are  drunken  in  the  night:  but  let  us, 
who  are  of  the  day,  be  sober.'*  1  Thes.  y.  7,  8.  We 
are  not  concerned  with  the  argument;  the  words 
amount  to  a  prohibition  of  drunkenness;  and  the  au- 
thority is  conclusive. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  importance,  how  far  drunk- 
enness is  an  excuse  for  the  crimes  wUch  the  drunken 
person  commits. 

In  the  solution  of  this  question,  we  vrill  first  sup- 
pose the  drunken  person  to  be  altogether  deprived  of 
moral  agency,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  reflection  and  fore- 
sight. In  this  condition,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  no 
more  capable  of  guilt  than  a  madman;  although,  like 
hrni,  he  may  be  «9ztremely  mischievous.  The  only 
guilt  with  which  he  is  chargeable  was  incurred  at 
the  time  when  he  voluntarily  brought  himself  into 
this  situation.  And  as  every  man  is  responsible  for 
the  consequences  which  he  foresaw,  or  might  have 
foreseen,  and  for  no  other,  this  guilt  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  probability  of  such  consequences  ensu- 
ing. From  wmch  principle  results  the  following  rule, 
vix,  that  the  guilt  of  any  action  in  a  dnmken  man 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  guilt  of  the  like 
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action  in  *  sober  man,  that  the  probability  of  its  being 
the  consequence  of  drunkenness  bears  to  absolute  cer- 
tainty. By  virtue  of  this  rule,  those  vices  which  are 
the  knofon  effects  of  drunkenness,  either  in  general, 
jor  upon  particular  constitutions,  are  in  all,  or  in  men 
of  such  constitutions,  nearly  as  criminal  as  if  commit- 
ted with  all  their  faculties  and  senses  about  them. 

If  the  privation  of  reason  be  only  partial,  the  guilt 
will  be  of  a  mixed  nature.  For  so  much  of  his  self- 
government  as  the  drunkard  retains,  he  is  as  respon- 
sible then  as  at  any  other  time.  He  is  entitled  to  no 
abatement  beyond  the  strict  proportion  in  which  his 
moral  faculties  are  impaired.  Now  I  call  the  guilt 
of  the  crime,  if  a  sober  man  had  committed  it,  the 
tohole  guilt.  A  person  in  the  condition  we  describe ' 
incurs  part  of  this  at  the  instant  of  perpetration;  and 
by  bringing  himself  inta  that  condition,  he  incurred 
such  a  fraction  of  the  remaining  part,  as  the  danger 
of  this  consequence  was  of  an  integral  certainty.  For 
the  sake  of  illustration  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose, 
that  a  man  loses  half  his  moral  faculties  by  drunken- 
ness; this  leaving  him  but  half  his  responsibility,  he 
incurs,  when  he  commits  the  action,  half  of  the 
whole  guilt.  We  will  also  suppose  that  it  was  known 
beforehand,  that  it  was  an  even  chance,  or  half  a  cer- 
tainty, that  this  crime  would  follow  his  getting  drunk. 
This  makes  him  chargeable  with  half  of  the  remain- 
der; so  that,  altogether,  he  is  responsible  in  three 
fourths  of  the  guilt  which  a  sober  man  would  have 
interred  in  the  same  action. 

I  d^  not  mean  that  any  real  case  can  be  reduced  to 
numbers,  or  the  calculation  be  ever  made  with  arith- 
matical  precision;  but  these  are  the  principles,  and 
this  the  rule  by  which  our  general  admeasurement  of 
the  guilt  of  such  offences  should  be  regulated. 

The  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors  appears  to  me 
to  be  almost  always  acquired.  One  proof  of  which 
is,  that  it  is  apt  to  return*  only  at  particular  times  and 
places;  as  after  dinner,  in  the  evening,  on  the  market 
day,  at  the  market  town,  in  such  a  company,  at  such 
a  tavern.  And  this  may  be  the  reason  that,  if  a  habit 
of  drunkenness  bo  ever  overcome,  it  is  upon  some 
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change  of  place,  aitvatioii,  company,  or  profession. 
A  man  sunk  deep  in  a  habit  of  drunkenness  will,  upon 
such  occasions  as  these,  when  he  finds  himself  loosen- 
ed from  the  associations  which  held  him  fast,  some- 
times make  a  plunge,  and  get  out.  In  a  matter  of  so 
great  importance,  it  is  well  worth  ^hile,  where  it  is 
in  any  degree  practicable,  to  change  our  habitation 
and  society,  for  the  sake  of  the  experiment. 

Habits  of  drunkenness  commonly  take  their  rise 
either  from  a  fondness  for,  and  connexion  with,  some 
company,  or  some  companion,  already  addicted  to  this 
practice;  which  afifordts  an  almost  irresistable  invita- 
tion to  take  a  share  in  the  indulgences  which  those 
about  us  are  enjoying  with  so  much  apparent  relish 
and  deUght;  or  from  want  of  regular  employment, 
which  is  sure  to  let  in  many  supei^uous  cravings  and 
customs,  and  often  this  amongst  the  rest;  or,  lastly, 
from  grief  or  fatigue,  both  which  strongly  eolicit  that 
relief  which  inebriating  liquors  administer,  and  also 
fumirii  a  specious  excuse  ibr  complying  with  the  in- 
clination. But  the  habit,  when  once  set  in,  is  con- 
tinued by  difBorent  motives  from  those  to  which  it 
owes  its  oriflin.  Persons  addicted  to  excessive  drink- 
ing  sn^er,  m  the  intervals  of  sobriety,  and  near  the 
return  of  their  accustomed  indulgence,  a  fa intness  and 
oppression  circa  prcBtordia^  which  it  exceeds  the  or- 
dinary patience  of  human  nature  to  endure.  This  is 
usually  relieved  for  a  short  time  by  a  repetition  of  the 
same  excess;  and  to  this  relief,  as  to  the  removal  of 
every  long  continued  pain^  they  who  have  once  expe- 
rienced it,  are  urged  almost  t>eyond  the  powe^r  <^  re- 
sistance. This  is  not  all:  as  the  liquor  loses  its  ati- 
mulus,  the  dose  must  be  increased,  to  reach  the  same 
pitch  of  elevation  or  ease;  which  increase  proportion- 
ably  accelerates  the  progress  of  all  f  he  maladies  that 
drunkenness  brings  on.  ^Whoever  reflects  upon  the 
violence  of  the  craving  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
habit,  and  the  fatal  termination  to  which  the  gratifica- 
tion of  it  leads,  will,  the  moment  he  perceives  in  him- 
self the  first  symptoms  of  a  growing  incUBttion  to 
mtemperance,  collect  his  resolution  to  this  point;  or 
(what  perhaps  be  will  find  his  best  security)  arm  liim- 


self  with  some  peremtory  rule,  as  to  the  times  and 
quantity  of  his  indulgences.  I  own  myself  a  friend 
to  the  laving  down  of  rules  to  ourselves  of  this  sort^ 
and  rigidly  abiding  by  them.  They  may  be  exclaim- 
ed against  as  stiff,  but  they  are  often  salutary.  Inde- 
finite resolutions  of  abstemiousness  jeire  apt  to  yield  to 
extraordinary  occasions;  and  extraordinary  occa- 
sions to  occut  perpetually.  Whereas,  the  stricter  the 
rule  is,  the  more  tenacious  we  grow  of  it;  and  many 
a  man  will  abstain  rather  than  break  his  rule,  who 
would  not  easily  be  bipught  to  ezcercise  the  same  mor- 
tification from  higher  motives.  Not  to  mention,  that 
when  our  rale  is  once  known,  we  are  provided  with 
an  answer  to  ever  importunity. 

There  is  a  difference,  no  doubt,  between  convivial 
intemperance,  and  that  solitary  sottishness  which 
waits  neither  for  company  nor  invitation.  But  the 
one,  I  am  afraid,  commonly  ends  in  the  other;  and 
this  last  in  the  basest  degradation  to  which  the  facul- 
ties and  d^nity  of  human  nature  can  be  reduced. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Thbhe  is  no  subject  in  morality  in  which  the  con- 
sideration of  general  consequences  is  more  necessary 
than  in  this  of  suicide.  Particular  and  extreme  cases 
of  suicide  may  be  imagined,  and  may  arise,  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  the  particular  mischief, 
or  from  that  consideration  alone  to  demonstrate  the 
guilt ;  and  these  cases  have  been  the  chief  occasion 
'of  confusion  and  doubtfulness  in  the  question;  albeit 
this  is  no  more  than  what  is  sometimes  true  of  the 
most  acknowledged  vices.  I  could  propose  many 
possible  cases  even  of  murder,  which,  if^  they  were 
detached  from  the  general  rule,  and  governed  by  their 
own  particular  consequences  alone,  it  would  be  no 
easy  undertaking  to  prove  cnminal. 

VOL.  II.  2 
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The  true  question  in  this  arg^ament  is  no  other  than 
this:  May  eveiy  man  who  chooses  to  destroy  his  life, 
innocently  do  so  ?  Limit  and  distinguish  the  subject 
as  you  can,  it  will  oc^e  at  last  to  this  question. 

For  shall  we  say,  that  we  are  then  at  liberty  to 
commit  suicide  w^®>^  ^^  ^^  <>^  continnance  in  life 
become  useless  to  mankind  ?  Any  one  who  pleases 
may  make  himself  useless;  and  melancholy  minds 
are  prone  to  think  themselves  useless,  when  they 
really  are  not  so.  Suppose  a  law  weie  promulgated, 
allowing  each  private  person  to  destroy  every  man  he 
met,  whose  longer  continuance  in  the  world  he  judged 
to  be  useless;  who  would  not  condemn  the  latitude 
of  such  a  rule  ?  who  does  not  perceive  that  it  amounts 
to  a  permission  to  commit  murder  at  pleasure  ?  A 
similar  rule,  regulating  the  right  over  our  own  lives, 
would  be  capable  of  the  same  extension.  Beside 
which,  no  one  is  useless  for  the  purpose  of  this  plea, 
but  he  who  has  lost  every  capacity  and  opportunity 
of  being  useful,  together  with  the  possibility  of  re- 
covering  any  degree  of  either;  which  is  a  state  of 
such  complete  destitution  and  despair  as  cannot,  I 
believe,  be  predicated  of  any  man  living. 

Or  rather,  shall  we  say,  that  to  depart  voluntarily 
out  of  life  is  lawful  for  those  alone  who  leave  none  to 
lament  their  death  ?  If  this  consideration  is  to  bo 
taken  into  the  account  at  all,  the  subject  of  debate 
will  be,  not  whether  there  are  any  to  sorrow  for  ur, 
but  whether  thehr  sorrow  for  our  death  will  exceed  that 
which  we  should  sufier  by  continuing  to  live.  Now 
this  is  a  comparison  of  things  so  indeterminate  in  their 
nature,  capable  of  so  different  a  judgment,  and  con- 
cerning which  the  judgment  Will  difie»8o  much  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  spirits,  or  the  pressure  of 
any  present  anxiety,  that  it  would  vary  little,  in  hypo- 
chondriacal constitutions,  from  an  unqualified  licenco 
to  commit  suicide,  whenever  the  Ofstresaes  which  men 
felt,  or  fancied,  rose  high  enough  to  overcome  th:3 
pain  and  dread  of  death.  Men  are  never  tempted  to 
destroy  themselves  but  when  under  the  oppression  of 
some  grievous  uneasiness:  the  restrictions  of  the  rule 
therefore  ought  to  apply  to  these  cases.    But  what 
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ellbct  can  we  look  for  from  a  rule  which  propoaea  to 
weigh  our  pain  against  that  of  another;  the  misery 
that  is  fejt,  against  that  which  is  only  conceived;  and 
in  BO  corrupt  a  balance  as  the  party's  own  distemper- 
ed imagination. 

In  like  manner,  whatever  other  rule  you  assign,  it 
will  ultimately  bring  us  to  an  indiscriminate  toleration 
of  suicide,  in  all  cases  in  which  there  is  danger  of  its 
being  committed.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  inquire 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  toleration  ?  evi- 
dently the  loss  of  many  lives  to  the  community,  of 
which  some  might  be  useful  or  important ;  the  afflic- 
tion of  many  families,  and  the  consternation  of  all : 
for  niankind  must  live  in  continual  alarm  for  the  fate 
of  their  friends  and  dearest  relations,  when  the  re- 
straints of  religion  and  morality  are  withdrawn;  when 
every  disgust  which  is  j>owerful  enough  to  tempt 
men  to  suicide,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  it; 
and  when  the  follies  and  vices,  as  well  as  the  inevita- 
ble calamities  of  human  life,  so  often  make  existence 
a  burden. 

A  second  consideration,  and  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  former,  is  this:  By  continuing  in  the  world,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  which  remain  within 
our  power,  we  retain  the  opportunity  of  meliorating 
our  condition  in  a  future  state.  This  argument,  it  is 
true,  does  not  in  strictness  prove  suicide  to  be  a 
crime;  but  if  it  supply  a  motive  to  dissuade  us  from 
committing  it,  it  amounts  to  much  the  same  thing. 
Now  there  is  no  condition  in  human  life  which  is  not 
capable  of  some  virtue,  active  or  passive.  Even  piety 
and  resignation  under  the  sufferings  to  which  we  are 
called,  testify  a  trust  and  acquiescence  in  the  Divine 
counsels,  more  acceptable,  perhaps,  than  the  most 
prostrate  devotion ;  afford  an  edifying  example  to  all 
who  observe  them;  and  may  hope  for  a  recompence 
among  the  most  arduous  of  human  virtues.  These 
qualities  are  always  in  the  power  of  the  miserable; 
indeed  of  none  but  the  miserable. 

The  two  considerations  above  stated  belong  to  all 
cases  of  suicide  whatever.  Besides  which  general 
reasons,  each  case  will  be  aggravated  by  its  own  pro- 
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per  ftnd  particular  conBe<|uenoe8;  by  the  duties  that 
are  deserted;  l^y  the  claims  that  are  defrauded;  by 
the  loss,  affliction,  or  disgrace,  which  our  death,  or  the 
manner  of  it,  causes  our  family,  kindred,  or  friends; 
by  the  occasion  we  give  to  many  to  suspect  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  moral  and  religious  professions,  and»  to- 
gether with  ours,  those  of  all  others;  by  the  reproach 
we  draw  upon  our  order,  calling,  or  sect ;  in  a  word, 
by  a  great  variety  of  evil  consequences  attending  upon 
peculiar  situations,  with  some  or  other  of  which  every 
actual  case  of  suicide  is  chargeable. 

I  refrain  from  the  common  topics  of  <<  deserting  6ur 
post,"  <*  throwing  up  our  trust,"  "rushing  uncalled 
into  the  presence  of  our  Maker,"  with  some  others  of 
the  same  sort,  not  because  they  are  common  (for  that 
rather  affords  a  presumption  in  their  favour,)  but  be- 
cause I  do  not  perceive  in  them  much  argument  to 
which  an  answer  may  not  easily  be  given. 

Hitherto  we  have  pursued  upon  the  subject  the 
light  of  nature  alone;  taking,  however,  into  the  ac- 
count the  expectation  of  a  future  existence,  without 
which  our  reasoning  upon  this,  as  indeed  all  reasoning 

Xn  moral  questions,  is  vain;  we  proceed  to  inquire^ 
ither  any  thing  is  to  be  met  with  in  Scripture^ 
whieh  may  add  to  the  probability  of  the  conclusions 
we  have  been  endeavouring  to  support.  And  here  I 
acknowledge,  that  there  is  to  be  found  neither  any  ex- 
preas  determination  of  the  question,  nor  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  case  of  suicide  was  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  law  which  prohibited  murder. 
Any  inference,  therefore,  which  we  deduce  from 
Scripture  can  be  sustained  only  by  construction  and 
implication:  that  is  to  say,  although  they  who  were 
authorized  to  instruct  mankind  have  not  decided  a  ques- 
tion which  never,  so  far  as  appears  to  us,  came  before 
them;  yet,  1  think,  they  have  lefl  enough  to  consti- 
tute a  presumption  how  they  would  have  decided  it, 
had  it  been  proposed  or  thought  of. 

What  occurs  to  this  purpose  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing observations. 

1.  Human  life  is  spoken  of  as  a  term  assigned  or 
prescribed  to  us:  "  Let  u«  run  with  patience  the  raoa 
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that  is  aet  before  us." — **  1  have  finished  my  course." 
— «« That  I  may  finish  my  course  with  joy." — ^«*  Ye 
have  need  of  patience,  that,  after  ye  have  done  the 
will  of  God,  ye  might  receive  the  promise." — ^These 
expressions  appear  to  me  inconsistent  with  the  opi- 
nion, that  we  are  at  liberty  to  determine  the  duration 
of  our  lives  for  ourselves.  If  this  were  the  case,'  with 
what  propriety  could  life  be  called  a  race  that  is  set 
before  us  ;-  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, "  our  course  ;" 
that  is,  the  course  set  out  or  appointed  to  us  ?  The 
remaining  quotation  is  equally  strong; — "  That,  after 
ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might  receive  the 
promise."  The  most  natural  meaning  that  can  be 
given  to  the  words,  "  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of 
God,"  is,  after  ye  have  discharged  the  duties  of  life  so 
long  as  God  is  pleased  to  continue  you  in  it.  Accord- 
mg  to  which  interpretation,  the  text  militates  strongly 
against  suicide:  and  they  who  reject  this  paraphrase, 
HTiil  please  to  propose  a  better. 

2.  There  is  not  one  quality  which  Christ  and  his 
ipostles  inculcate  upon  their  followers  so  often,  or  so 
samestly,  as  that  of  patience  under  affliction.  Now 
.his  virtue  would  have  been  in  a  great  measure  super- 
ieded,  and  the  exhortations  to  it  might  have  been 
spared,  if  the  disciples  of  his  religion  had  been  at 
liberty  to  quit  the  world  as  soon  they  grew  weary 
of  the  ill  usage  which  they  received  in  it.  When  the 
evils  of  life  pressed  sore,  they  were  to  look  forward  to 
a  **  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory:" 
they  were  to  receive  them  as  "  chastenings  of  the 
Lord,"  as  intimations  of  his  care  and  love:  by  these 
and  the  like  reflections  they  were  to  support  and  im- 
prove themselves  under  their  sufierings:  but  not  a 
hint  has  any  where  escaped  of  seeking  relielf  in  a 
voluntary  death.  The  following  text  in  particular, 
strongly  combats  all  impatience  of  distress,  of  which 
the  greatest  is'that  which  prompts  to  acts  of  suicide: 
— **  Consider  him  that  endured  such  contradiction  of 
aimers  against  himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint  in 
your  minds."  I  would  offer  my  comment  upon  this 
passage,  in  these  two  queries:  first,  whether  a  Chri»- 
tiao  convert,  who  had  been  impelled^'  by  the  continu- 
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mnce  and  urgency  or  hiB  sofieringi  to  destroy  his  own 
life,  would  not  have  been  thought  by  the  author  <» 
this  text  **  to  have  been  weary,'*  to  have  "  fainted  in 
his  mind,"  to  have  fallen  off  from  that  example  which 
is  here  proposed  to  the  meditation  of  ChnstianB  in 
distress?  And  yet,  secondly,  Whether  such  an  act 
would  not  have  been  attended  with  all  the  circu]»> 
stances  of  mitigation  which  can  excuse  or  extenuate 
suicide  at  this  day? 

8.  The  conduct  of  tho  apostles,  and  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  apostolic  age,  affi>rd9  no  obscure  indica- 
tion of  their  sentiments  upon  this  point.  They  liveii, 
we  are  sure,  in  a  confirmed  persuasion  of  the  exist- 
ence, as  well  as  of  the  hapfHness,  of  a  future  state. 
They  experienced  in  this  world  every  extremity  of  ex- 
ternal injury  and  distress.  To  die  was  gain.  The 
change  which  death  brought  with  it  was,  in  their  ex- 
pectation, mfinitely  beneficial.  Yet  it  never,  that  we 
can  find,  entered  into  the  intention  of  one  of  them  to 
hasten  this  change  by  an  act  of  suicide;  from  whxcb 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  motive  could  have  so  univer*« 
sally  withheld  them,  except  an  apprehension  of  some 
unlawfulness  in  the  expedient. 

Having  stated  what  we  hare  been  able  to  collect  in 
opposition  to  the  lawfulness  of  suicide,  by  way  of 
direct  proof,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  open  a  separate 
controversy  with  all  the  arguments  which  are  made 
use  of  to  defend  it;  which  would  only  lead  us  into  a 
repetition  of  what  has  been  offered  already.  The  fbl- 
lowing  argument,  however,  being  somewliat  more  ar- 
tificial and  imposing  than  the  rest,  as  well  as  distinct 
from  the  geiaoral  consideration  of  the  subject,  cannot 
so  properly  be  passed  over.  If  we  deny  to  the  ind^ 
vidual  a  right  over  his  own  life,  it  seems  imjpossible, 
it  is  said,  to  reconcile  with  the  law  of  nature  that  right 
which  the  state  claims  and  exercises  over  the  lives  of 
its  subjectflT,  when  it  ordains  or  inflicts  capital  punish- 
ments. For  this  right,  like  all  other  just  authority  in 
the  state,  can  only  be  derived  fh>m  the  eorapaet  aMl 
virtual  consent  of  the  citizens  which  compose  ih» 
state;  and'  it  seems  self  evident,  if  any  prindpkt  in 
morality  be  ao»  that  no  one,  by  his  consent,  can  t 
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fyt  to  another  a  right  which  he  does  not  ponesi  him- 
self.  It  will  be  equally  difBcalt  to  account  for  the 
power  of  the  state  to  commit  its  subjects  to  the  dan- 
^rs  of  war,  and  to  expose  their  lives  without  scruple 
in  the  field  of  battle;  especially  inofTensive  hostilities, 
in  which  the  privileges  of  self  defence  cannot  be 
pleaded  with  any  appearance  of  truth;  and  still  m^re 
difficult  to  explain  now  id  such,  or  in  any  circum- 
stances, prodigality  of  life  can  be  a  virtue,  if  the  pre- 
servation of  it  be  a  duty  of  our  nature. 

This  whole  reasoning  sets  out  from  one  error, 
namely,  that  the  state  acquires  its  right  over  the  life 
of  the  subject  from  the  subject's  own  consent,  as  a 
part  of  what  originallv  and  personally  belonged  to 
himself,  and  which  he  nas  made  over  to  his  governors. 
The  truth  is,  the  state  derives  this  right  neither  from 
the  consent  of  the  subject,  nor  through  the  medium 
of  that  consent;  but,  as  I  may  say,  inmiediately  from 
the  donation  of  the  Deity.  Finding  that  such  a 
power  in  the  sovereign  of  the  community  is  expedient, 
if  not  necessary,  for  the  community  itself,  it  is  justly 
presumed  to  be  the  will  of  God,  that  the  sovereign 
should  possess  and  exercise  it.  It  is  this  presumption 
which  eonatittttes  the  right;  it  is  the  same  indeed 
which  constitutes  every  other:  and  if  there  were  the 
like  reasons  to  authorize  the  presumption  in  the  cast 
€)i  private  persons,  suicide  would  be  as  justifiable  as 
war  or  capital  executions.  But  until  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  power  over  human  life  may  be  converted  to 
the  same  advantage  in  the  hands  of  individuab  over 
their  own,  as  in  those  of  the  state  over  the  lives  of  its 
■ubjects,  and  that  it  may  be  intrusted  with  equal  safety 
to  both,  there  is  no  room  for  arguing,  from  the  exist- 
«ioe  of  such  a  right  in  the  latter,  to  the  toleration  of 
it  in  the  former. 
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DUTIES  TOWARDS  OOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DIVISION  or  THSSB  DT7TIES 

In  one  eense,  every  duty  is  a  doty  towards  God, 
since  it  is  his  will  which  makes  it  a  duty:  but  there 
are  some  duties  of  which  God  is  the  object  as  well  as 
the  author;  and  these  are  peculiarly,  and  in  a  more 
appropriated  sense,  called  duties  towards  God, 

That  silent  piety,  which  consists  in  a  habit  of 
tracing  out  the  Creator's  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the 
objects  around  us,  or  in  the  history  of  his  dispensa- 
tions; of  referring  the  blessings  we  enjoy  to  his 
bounty,  and  of  resorting  in  our  distresses  to  his  suc- 
cour; may  possibly  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Deity 
than  any  visible  expressions  of  devotion  whatever. 
Yet  these  latter  (which  although  they  may  be  ex- 
celled, are  not  superseded,  by  the  former)  compose  the. 
only  part  of  the  subject  which  admits  of  direction  or 
disquisition  from  a  moralist. 

Our  duty  towards  Grod,  so  far  as  it  is  external,  is 
divided  into  worship  and  reverence*  God  is  the  im- 
mediate object  of  both;  and  the  difference  between 
them  is,  that  the  one  consists  in  action,  the  other  in 
forbearance.  When  we  go  to  church  on  the  Lord's 
day,  led  thither  by  a  sense  of  duty  towards  God,  we 
perform  an  act  of  worship;  when,  from  the  same  mo- 
tive, we  rest  in  a  journey  upon  that  day,  we  discharge 
a  duty  of  reverence. 
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Divine  worahip  is  made  up  of  adoration,  thaniEA- 
givingy  and  prayer. — But,  as  what  we  have  to  ofier 
concerning  the  two  former  may  be  observed  of  paiyer, 
we  shall  make  that  the  title  of  the  following  chapten, 
wad  the  direct  subject  of  our  consideration. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THIp  DUTY  AND  OF  THB  EFFICACY  OF  PRAYBR, 
80  FAR  AS  THE  SAME  APPEAR  FROM  THE  LIGHT 
OF  NATURE. 

When  one  man  desires  to  obtain  any  thing  of  ano- 
ther, he  betakes  himself  to  entreaty;  and  this  may  be 
observed  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  countries  of  the 
world.  Now  what  is  imiveisal  may  be  called  natu- 
ral; and  it  seems  probable  that  God,  as  our  supreme^ 
governor,  should  expect  that  towards  himself  which, 
by  a  natural  impulse,  or  by  the  irresistable  order  of  our 
constitution,  he  has  prompted  us  to  pay  to  every  other 
being  on  whom  we  depend. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  thanksgiving. 

Prayer  likewise  is  necessary  to  keep  up  in  the  mindfl 
of  mankind  a  sense  of  God's  agency  in  the  universe, 
and  of  their  own  dependency  upon  mm. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  duty  of  prayer  depends  upon  its 
efficacy:  for  I  confess  myself  unable  to  conceive,  how 
any  man  can  pray,  or  be  obliged  to  pray,  who  expects 
nothing  from  his  prayer;  but  who  is  persuaded,  at 
the  time  he  utters  his  request,  that  it  cannot  possibly 
produce  the  smallest  impression  upon  the  Being  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,. or  advantage  to  himself.  Now 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  imports  that  we  obtain  some- 
thing in  consequence  of  praying,  which  we  should  not 
have  received  without  prayer;  against  all  expectation 
of  which,  the  following  objection  has  been  often  and 
seriously  alleged: — "  If  it  be  most  agreeable  to  per- 
fect wisdom  and  justice  that  we  should  receive  what 
we  desire,  God,  as  perfectly  wise  and  just,  will  give  it 
to  U8  without  asking;  if  it  be  not  agreeable  to  theM 
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attributes  of  his  nature,  our  entreaties  cannot  move 
him  to  give  it  us,  and  it  were  impious  to  expect  that 
they  should."  In  fewer  words,  thus:  **  If  what  we 
request  be  fit  for  us,  we  shall  have  it  without  praying; 
if  it  be  not  fit  for  us,  we  cannot  obtain  it  by  praying.'* 
This  objection  admits  but  of  one  answer,  namely,  that 
it  may  be  agreeable  to  perfect  wisdom  to  grant  that  to 
our  prayers  *which  it  would  not*have  been  agreeable 
to  the  same  wisdom  to  have  given  us  without  praying 
for.  Biit  what  virtue,  you  will  ask,  is  tnere  in 
prayer,  which  should  make  a  favour  consistent  with 
wisdom,  which  would  not  have  been  so  without  it  ? 
To  this  question,  which  contains  the  whole  difficulty 
attending  the  subject,  the  following  possibilities  are 
offered  in  reply. 

1.  A  favour  granted  to  prayer  may  be  more  apt,  on 
that  very  account,  to  produce  good  effects  upon  the 
person  obliged.  It  may  hold  in  the  Divine  bounty, 
what  experience  has  raised  into  a  proverb  in  the  colla- 
tion of  human  benefits,  that  what  is  obtained  without 
asking,  is  oftentimes  received  without  gratitude. 

2.  It  may  be  consistent  with  the  wisdom  •  of  the 
Deity  to  withhold  his  favours  till  they  be  asked  for,  as 
an  expedient  to  encourage  devotion  in  his  rational  cre- 
ation, in  order  thereby  to  keep  up  and  curculato  a 
knowledge  and  sense  of  their  dependency  upon  him, 

8.  Prayer  has  a  natural  tendency  to  amend  the 
petitioner  himself;  and  thus  to  bring  him  within  the 
rules  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  has  prescribed  to 
the  dispensation  of  his  favours. 

If  these,  or  any  other  assignable  suppositions,  serve 
to  remove  the  apparent  repugnancy  between  the  suc- 
cess of  prayer  and  the  character  of  the  Deity,  it  is 
enough;  for  the  question  with  the  petitioner  is  not, 
from  which,  out  of  many  motives,  God  may  grant  his 
petition,  or  in  what  particular  manner  he  is  moved  by 
the  supplications  of  his  creatures;  but  whether  it  be 
consistent  with  his  i>ature  to  be  moved  at  all,  and  whe- 
ther there  be  any  conceivable  motives  which  may  dis- 
pose the  Divine  will  to  grant  the  petitioner  what  he 
wants,  in  consequence  of  his  praying  for  it  ?  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  petitioner,  that  he  gain  his  end.    It  is 
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Aot  necessary  to  devotion»  perhaps  not  very  consistent 
with  it,  that  the  circuit  of  causes,  by  which  his  prayers 
prevaiU  should  be  known  to  the  petitioner,  much  less 
that  they  should  be  present  to  his  imagination  at  the 
time.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  that  there  be  no  im 
possibility  apprehended  in  the  matter. 

Thus  much  must  be  conceded  to  the  objection  that 
prayer  cannot  reasonably  be  offered  to  God  with  all 
the  same  views  with  which  we  oflentimes  address  our 
entreaties  to  men  (views  which  are  not  commonly  or 
easily  separated  from  it,)  viz.  to  inform  them  of  our 
wants  and  desires;*  to  tease  them  out  by  importunity; 
to  work  upon  their  indolence  or  compassion,  in  Order 
to  persuade  them  to  do  what  they  ought  to  have  done 
before,  or  ought  not  to  do  at  all. 

But  suppose  there  existed  a  prince,  who  was  known 
by  his  subjects  to  act,  of  his  own  accord,  always  and 
invariably  for  the  best;  the  situation  of  a  petitioner, 
who  solicited  a  favour  or  pardon  from  such  a  prince, 
would  sufficiently  resemUe  ours;  and  the  question 
with  him,  as  with  us,  would  be,  whether  the  charac- 
ter of  the  prince  being  considered,  there  remained  any 
chance  that  he  should  obtain  from  him  by  prayer 
what  he  would  not  have  received  without  it  ?  I  do 
not  conceive  that  the  character  of  such  a  prince  would 
necessarily  exclude  the  effect  of  his  subject's  prayers; 
for  when  that  prince  reflected,  that  the  earnestness 
and  humility  of  the  supplication  had  generated  in  the 
suppliant  a  frame  of  mind,  upon  which  the  pardon  or 
favour  asked  ^would  produce  a  permanent  and  active 
sense  of  gratitude:  that  the  granting  of  it  to  praver 
would  put  others  upon  praying  to  him,  and  by  that 
means  preserve  the  love  and  submission  of  his  sub- 
jects, upon  which  love  and  submission  their  own  hap- 
piness, as  well  as  his  glory,  depended;  that,  beside 
that  the  memory  of  the  particular  kindness  would  be 
heightened  and  prolonged  by  the  anxiety  with  which 
it  had  been  sued  for,  prayer  had  in  other  respects  so 
disposed  and  preparea  the  mind  of  the  petitioner,  as 
to  render  capable  of  future  services  him  who  before 
was  unqualified  for  any:  might  not  that  prince,  I 
ciay,  although  he  proceeded  upon  no  other  cunsidera 
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tions  than  the  strict  rectitude  and  expediency  of  the 
measurej  grant  a  favour  or  pardon  to  thia  man,  which 
he  did  not  grant  4e  another ,  who  was  too  proud,  too 
lazy,  or  busy,  too  indifferent  whether  he  received  it 
or  not,  or  too  insensible  of  the  sovereign's  absolute 
power  to  give  or  to  withhold  it,  ever  to  ask  for  it  ?  or 
even  to  the  phUoaopher,  who,  from  an  opinion  of  the 
fruitfulness  of  all  addressev  to  a  prince  or  the  charac- 
ter which  he  had  formed  to  himself*  refused  in  his 
own  example,  and  discotoraged  in  others,  all  outward 
returns  of  gratitude,  acknowledgmei^  of  duty,  or 
application  to  the  sovereign's  mercy  or  bounty;  the 
disuse  of  which  (seeing  affections  do  not  long  subsist 
which  are  never  expressed)  was  followed  by  a  decay 
of  loyalty  and  zeal  amongst  his  subjects,  and  threat- 
ened to  end  in  a  forgetfnlness  of  his  rights,  and  a 
contempt  of  his  authority  ?  These,  together  with  other, 
assignable  considerations,  and  some  perhaps  inscru- 
table, and  even  inconceivable,  by  the  persons  upon 
whom  his  will  was  to  be  exlrcised,  might  psiss  in  the 
mind  of  the  prince,  and  move  his  counsels;  whilst 
nothing,  in  the  mean  time,  dwelt  in  the  petitioner's 
thoughts,  but  a  sense  of  his  own  grief  and  wants;  of 
the  power  and  goodness  from  which  alone  he  was  to 
look  for  relief;  and  of  his  obligation  to  endeavour,  by 
future  obedience,  to  render  that  person  propitious  to 
his  happiness,  in  whose  hands  and  at  the  disposal  of 
whose  mercy  he  found  himself  to  be. 

The  objection  to  prayer  supposes,  that  a  perfectly 
wise  being  must  necessarily  be  inexorable:  but  where 
is  the  proof,  that  inexorability  is  any  part  of  perfect 
wisdom;  especially  of  that  wisdom  which  is  explained 
to  consist  in  bringing  about  the  most  beneficial  ends 
by  the  wisest  means  ? 

The  objection  likewise  assumes  another  principle, 
which  is  attended  with  considerable  dijRiculty  and  ob- 
scurity, namely,  that  upon  every  occasion  there  is  one, 
and  only  one,  mode  of  acting  for  the  best ;  and  that 
the  Divine  Will  is  necessarily  determined  and  con- 
fined to  that  mode:  both  which  positions  presume  a 
knowledge  of  universal  nature,  much  beyond  what 
we  are  capable  of  attaining.     Indeed,  when  we  apply 
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to  the  Divine  Nature  such  expressions  as  these,  *'  Ood 
mtist  always  do  whatnj?  right,^'  "  God  eannotf  from 
the  moral  perfection  an4  necessity  of  his  nature,  act 
otherwise  than  for  the  best,'*  we  ought  to  apply  Uiem 
with  much  indeterminateness  and  reserve;  or  rather, 
we  ought  to  confess,  that  there  is  something  in  the 
subject  out  of  the  reach  of  our  apprehension;  for,  in 
our  apprehension,  to  be  under  a  necessity  of  acting 
according  to  any  rule,  is  inconsistent  with  free  agency; 
and  it  mdiee  no  difference  which  we  can  understand, 
whether  tl^e  necessity  be  internal  or  external,  or  that 
the  rule  is  the  rule  of  perfect  rectitude. 

But  efficacy  is  ascribed  to  prayer  without  the  proof, 
we  are  told,  which  can  alone  in  such  a  subject  pro- 
duce conviction, — ^the  confirmation  of  experience. 
Concerning  the  appeal  to  experience,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  this  remark,  that  if  prayer  were  suffered 
to  disturb  the  order  of  second  causes  appointed  in  the 
universe  too  much,  or  to  produce  its  effects  with  the 
same  regularity  that  they  do,  it  would  introduce  a 
change  into  human  afiairs,  which  in  some  important 
respects  would  be  evidentlv  for  the  worse.  Who,  for 
example,  would  labour,  if  his  necessities  could  be  sup- 
plied with  equal  certainty  by  prayer  ?  How  few  would 
contain  within  any  bounds  or  moderation  those  pas- 
sions and  pleasures,  which  at  present  are  checked 
only  by  disease,  or  the  dread  of  it,  if  prayer  would 
infallibly  restore  health  ?  In  short,  if  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  were  so  constant  and  observable  as  to  be  relied 
ufx>n  beforehand,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  conduct 
of  mankind  would,  in  proportion  to  that  reliance,  be- 
come careless  and  disorderly.  It  is  possible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  our  prayers  may,  in  many  in- 
stances, be  efficacious,  and  yet  our  experience  of  their 
efficacy  be  dubious  and  obscure.  Therefore,  if  the 
light  of  nature  instruct  us  by  any  other  arguments  to 
hope  for  effect  from  prayer;  still  more,  if  the  Scrip- 
tures authorize  these  hopes  by  promises  of  accept- 
ance; it  seems  not  a  sufficient  reason  -for  calling  in 
question  the  reality  of  such  eflects,  that  our  observa- 
tions of  them  are  ambiguous;  especially  since  it  ap- 
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pean  probable*  that  this  very  ambiguity  is  necessary 
to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  human  life. 

But  some,  whose  objections  do  not  exclude  all 
prayer,  are  ofiended  with  the  mode  of  prayer  in  use 
amongst  us,  and  with  many  of  the  subjects  which  are 
almost  universally  introduced  into  public  worship, 
and  reconmiended  to  private  devotion.  To  pray  for 
particular  favours  by  name,  is  to  dictate,  it  has  been 
said,  to  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness:  to  intercede  for 
others,  especially  for  whole  nations  and  empires,  is 
still  worse;  it  is  to  presume  that  we  possess  such  an 
interest  with  the  Deity,  as  to  be  able,  by  our  applica- 
tions, to  bend  the  most  important  of  his  counsels;  and 
that  the  happiness  of  others,  and  even  the  prosperity 
of  commumties,  is  to  depend  upon  this  interest,  and 
upon  our  choice.  Now,  how  unequal  soever  our 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  economy  may  be  to  the  so- 
lution of  this  difficulty,  which  requires  perhaps  a  com- 
prehension of  the  entire  plan,  and  of  ail  the  ends  of 
God*s  moral  government,  to  explain- satisfactorily,  we 
can  understand  one  thing  concerning  it,^— that  it  is, 
after  all,  nothing  more  than  the  making  of  one  man 
the  instrument  of  happiness  and  misery  to  another; 
which  is  perfectly  of  a  piece  with  the  course  and  order 
that  obtain,  and  which  we  must  believe  were  intended 
to  obtain  in  human  affairs.  Why  may  we  not  be 
assisted  by  the  prayers  of  other  men,  who  are  beholden 
for  our  support  to  their  labour?  Why  may  not  our 
happiness  be  made  in  some  cases  to  depend  upon  the 
intercession,  as  it  certainly  does  in  many  upon  the 
good  offices,  of  our  neighbours  ?  The  happiness  and 
misery  of  great  numbers  we  see  oftentimes  at  the  dis- 
posal of  one  man's  choice,  or  liable  to  be  much  affected 
by  his  conduct;  what  greater  difficulty  is  there  in 
supposing  that  the  prayers  of  an  in4ividual;may  avert 
a  calamity  from  multitudes,  or  be  accepted  to  the 
benefit  of  whole  communities  ? 
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CHAPTfeR   III. 

or  THE  OUTT  AND    EFFICACY  OF  PRATER  AS    RE- 
PRBSEITTSD  IN  SCRIPTURE. 

The  reader  will  have  obsenred,  that  the  reflections 
stated  in^he  preceding  chapter,  whatever  truth  and 
weight  they  may  be  allowed  to  contain,  rise  many 
of  them  no  higher  than  to  negative  arguments  in  fa^ 
vour  of  the  proj^riety  of  addressing  prayer  to  God. 
To  prove  that  the  efficacy  of  prayers  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  does  not  prove 
that  prayers  are  actually  efficacious:  and  in  the  want 
of  that  unequivocal  testimony  which  experience  alone 
could  afford  to  this  point  (but  which  we  do  not  pos- 
sess, and  have  seen  good  reason  why  we  are  not  to 
expect,)  the  light  of  nature  leaves  us  to  controverted 
probabilities,  £rawn  from  the  impulse  by  which  man- 
kind have  been  almost  universally  prompted  to  devo- 
tion, and  from  some  beneficial  purposes,  which,  it  is 
conceived,  may  be  better  answered  by  the  audience 
of  prayer  than  any  other  mode  of  communicating 
the  same  blessings.  The  Revelations  which  we  deem 
authentic  completely  supply  this  defect  of  natural 
religion.  They  require  prayer  to  Ood  as  a  duty; 
and  they  contain  positive  assurance  of  its  efficacy  and 
acceptance.  We  could  have  no  reasonable  motive 
for  the  exercise  of  prayer,  without  believing  that  it 
may  avail  to  the  relief  of  our  wants.  This  belief  can 
only  be  founded,  either  in  a  sensible  experience  of  the 
efiect  of  prayer,  or  in  promises  oT  acceptance  signfied 
by  divine  authority.  Our  knowledge  would  have 
come  to  us  in  the  former  way,  less  capable  indeed  of 
doubt,  but  subjected  to  the  abuses  and  inconveniences 
briefly  described  above;  in  the  latter  way,  that  is,  by 
authorized  significations  of  Grod's  general  disposition 
to  hear  and  answer  the  devout  supplications  of  his 
creatures,  we  are  encouraged  to  pray,  but  not  to  place 
such  a  dependence  upon  prayer  as  might  relax  other 
obligations,  or  confound  tne  order  of  events  and  of 
human  expectatioRs. 
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The  Scriptures  not  only  affirm  the  propriety  of 
prayer  in  general,  but  famish  precepts  or  examples 
which  just%  some  topics  and  some  modes  of  prayer 
that  ha^e  been  thought  exceptionable.  And  as  the 
whole  subject  rests  so  much  upon  the  foundation  of 
Scripture,  I  shall  put  down  at  length  texts  applicable 
to  the  five  following  heads:  to  the  duty  and  efficacy 
of  prayer  in  general;  of  prayer  for  particular  favours 
byname;  for  public  national  blessings;  of  intercession 
for  others;  of  the  repetition  of  unsuccessful  pra3rers. 

1.  Texts  enjoining  prayer  in  general:  "  Ask,  and 
it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  you  shall  find. — If  ye, 
being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your 
chil<&en,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father,  which  is 
in  heaven,  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him  ?" — 
**  Watch  ye,  therefore  and  pray  always^  that  ye  may 
be  accounted  worthy  to  escape  all  those  things  that 
shall  come  to  pass^  and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of 
man.** — **  Serving  the  Lord,  rejoicing  in  hope,  patient 
in  tribulation,  continuing  instant  in  prayer.** — "  Be 
careful  for  nothing,  but  m  every  thing  by  prayer  and 
BUppUeationt  with  tranksgiving,  let  your  requests  be 
ma^  known  unto  God." — ^**  1  will,  therefore,  that 
men  pray  every  where,  lifting  up  holy  hands  without 
wrath  and  doubting." — ^*«  Pray  without  eetmng,** 
Matt.  vii.  7.  11;  Luke,  xxi.  86;  Rom.  xii.  12;  Phi- 
lip, iv.  6;  1  Thess.  v.  17;  1  Tim.  ii.  8.  Add  to 
these,  that  Christ's  reproof  of  the  ostentation  and  pro> 
lixity  of  Pharisaical  prayers,  and  his  recommendation 
to  his  disciples,  of  retirement  and  simplicity  in  theirs, 
together  with  his  dic^ting  a  particular  form  of  prayer, 
all  presuppose  prayer  to  be  an  acqeptable  and  availing 
service. 

2.  Examples  of  prayer  for  particular  favours  by 
name:  «*  For  this  thing"  (to  wit,  some  bodily  infir- 
mity, which  he  calls  <  a  thorn  given  him  in  the  fiesh') 
'*  I  besought  the  Lord  th^ce  that  he  might  depart 
from  me." — ^**  Ni^t  and  day  praying  exeedingly, 
that  we  might  see  your  face,  and  perfect  that  which 
is  lackmg  in  your  faith."  2  Cor.  xii.  S,  1  Thess. 
iii.  10. 

3.  Directions  to  pray  for  national  or  public  bless- 
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ings!  **Pfiay  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem :" — ^'•Ask 
ye  of  the  Lord  rain  in  the  time  of  the  latter  rain;  so 
the  Lord  shall  make  bright  clouds,  and  give  them 
showersof  rain,  to  every  one  grass  in  the  field." — 
**  I  exhort,  therefore,  that  first  of  all,  supplications, 

?>rayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks  be  made 
or  ail  men;  for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  autho- 
rity, that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in 
All  godliness  and  honesty:  for  this  is  good  and  accept- 
able in  the  sight  of  €rod  our  Saviour.'*  Psalm  cxzii. 
6;  Zech.  z.  1;  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2,  3. 

4.  Examples  of  intercession,  and  exhortations  to 
mtercede  for  others: — "And  Moses  besought  the 
Lord  his  God,  and  said.  Lord,  why  doth  thy  wrath 
wax  hot  against  thy  people  ?  Remember  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Israel,  thy  servants.  And  the  Lord  repented 
of  the  evil  which  he  thought  to  do  unto  his  people.'* 
— "  Peter,  therefore,  was  kept  in  prison;  but  prayer 
was  made  without  ceasing  or  the  church  unto  God 
for  Mm," — "For  God  is  my  witness,  that  without 
ceasing  I  make  mention  of  you  cUnoays  in  my  pray- 
ere" — **  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that 
ye  strive  together  with  w/eymjoxa  prayers  for  me  J** 
— ^"  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,  and  pray  one 
for  another^  that  ye  may  be  healed:  the  effectual  fer- 
vent prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much."  Exod. 
xxxii.  11;  Acts,  xii.  6;  Rom.  i.  9,  xv.  80;  Jame0> 
V.  16. 

5.  Declarations  and  examples  authorizing  the  repe- 
tition of  unsuccessful  prayer:  "  And  he  spake  a  para- 
ble unto  them,  to  this  end,  that  men  ought  always  to 
pray  and  not  to  faint." — "  And  he  left  them,  and  went 
away  again,  and  prayed  the  third  timet  saying  the 
same  words." — "  For  this  thing  I  besought  the  Lord 
thrice,  that  it  might  depart  from  me."  Luke,  xviii.  1 ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  44;  2  Cor.  xii.  8.* 


*  The  reformed  Churches  of  Christendom,  sticking  close 
in  this  article  to  their  guide,  have  laid  aside  prayers  for  the 
dead,  as  authorized  by  no  precept  or  precedent  found  in 
Scripture.     For  the  same  reason  they  properly  reject  the  m- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

or  PRITATB  PEATBB,  FAMILY  PftATBft,  AlfD  PtTB 
Lie  WORSHIP. 

CoNCBBNiHO  these  three  descriptions  of  devotion, 
it  is  first  of  all  to  be  observed,  that  each  has  ita  sepa- 
rate and  peculiar  use;  and  therefore,  that  the  exercise 
of  one  species  of  worship,  however  regular  it  be,  does 
not  supersede  or  dispense  with  the  obligation  of  either 
of  the  other  two. 

1.  Private  prayer  is  recommended  for  the  sake  of 
the  following  advantages: — 

Private  wants  cannot  always  be  made  the  subject 
of  public  prayer;  but  whatever  reason  there  is  for 
praying  at  all,  there  is  the  same  for  making  the  sore 
and  grief  of  each  man's  own  heart  the  business  of  his 
application  to  God.  This  must  be  the  office  of  pri- 
vate exercises  of  devotion,  being  imperfectly,  if  at  all, 
practicable  in  any  other. 

Private  prayer  is  generally  more  devout  and  earnest 
than  the  share  we  are  capable  of  taking  in  joint  acta 
of  worship;  because  it  affi>rds  leisure  and  opportu- 
nity for  the  circumstantial  recollection  of  those  per- 
sonal wants,  by  the  remembrance  and  ideas  of  which 
'the  warmth  and  earnestness  of  prayer  are  chiefly 
excited. 

Private  prayer,  in  proportion  as  it  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  more  actual  thought  and  reflection  of  the 
petitioner's  own,  has  a  greater  tendency  than  other 
modes  of  devotion  to  revive  and  fasten  upon  the  mind 
the  general  impressions  of  religion.  Sohtude  power- 
fully assists  this  efiect.  When  a  man  finds  himself 
alone  in  communication  with  his  Creator,  his  imagi- 

vocation  of  saints ;  as  also  because  such  invocations  suppose, 
in  the  saints  whom  they  address,  a  knowledge  which  canper- 
ceive  what  passes  in  different  regions  of  the  earth  at  the  same 
time.  And  they  deem  it  too  much  to  take  for  granted,  with- 
out the  smallest  intimation  of  such  a  thing  in  ^ripture,  that 
any  created  being  possesses  a  faculty  little  short  of  that  om- 
niscance  and  omnipresence  which  they  ascribe  to  the  Deity 
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nvtioii  becomeis  filled  with  a  conflux  of  awful  ideas 
concerning  the  universal  agency  and  invisible  pre- 
sence of  that  Being;  concerning  what  is  likely  to  be- 
come of  himself;  and  of  the  superlative  importance 
of  providing  for  the  happiness  of  his  future  existence* 
by  endeavours  to  please  kim  who  is  the  arbiter  of  hia 
destiny:  reflections  which,  whenever  they  gain  admit- 
tance, for  a  season  overwhelm  all  others;  and  leave, 
when  they  depart,  a  solemnity  upon  the  thoughts  that 
vnU  seldom  fail,  in  some  degree,  to  affect  the  conduct 
of  life. 

Private  prayer,  thus  recommended  by  its  own  pro- 
priety, and  by  advantages  not  attainable  in  any  form 
of  religious  communion,  receives  a  superior  sanction 
from  the  authority  and  example  of  Christ:  **  When 
thou  pray  est,  enter  into  thy  closet;  and  when  thou 
hast  shut  the  door,  pray  to  thy  Father,  which  is  in 
secret;  and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in  secret,  shall 
reward  thee  openly." — **  And  when  he  had  sent  the 
multitudes  away,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain  apart 
to  pray."    Matt.  vi.  6:  xiv.  28. 

2.  Family  prayer. 

The  peculiar  use  of  family  piety  consists  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  servants,  and  the  young  m^nbers  of  a 
family,  who  want  sufficient  seriousness  and  reflection 
to  retire  of  their  own  accord  to  the  exercise  of  private 
devotion,  and  whose  attention  you  cannot  easily  com-* 
mand  in  public  won^ip.  The  example  also  and  au- 
thority of  a  father  and  master  act  in  this  way  with 
the  greatest  force;  for  his  private  prayers,  to  which 
his  children  and  servants  are  not  witnesses,  act  not  at 
all  upon  them  as  examples;  and  his  attendance  upon 
public  worship  they  will  readily  impute  to  fashion,  to 
a  care  to  preserve  appearances,  to  a  concern  for  de-^ 
cency  and  character,  and  to  many  motives  besides  a 
sense  of  duty  to  God.  Add  to  this,  that  forms  of 
public  worship,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  com- 
prehensive, are  always  less  interesting  than  family 
prayers;  and  that  the  ardour  of  devotion  is  better 
supported,  and  the  sympathy  more  easily  propagated^ 
through  a  small  assembly,  connected  by  the  a£foctioii» 
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of  domestic  tociety,  than  in  the  presence  of  a  i 
congregation. 

8.  Pvhlic  worship. 

If  the  worship  of  God  be  a  daty  of  religion,  public 
worship  is  a  necessary  institution;  forasmuch  as,  with- 
out it,  the  greater  part  of  mankind  would  exercise  no 
religious  worship  at  all. 

These  assemblies  afford  also,  at  the  same  time,  o]>- 
portunities  for  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  those 
who  otherwise  would  receivenone.  In  all  jH-otestant, 
.(.nd  in  most  Christian  countries,  the  elements  of  natural 
•eligion  and  the  important  parts  of  the  Evangelic  his- 
'ory  are  familiar  to  the  lowest  of  the  people.  This 
competent  degree  and  general  diffusion  of  religious 
'knowledge  amongst  all  orders  of  Christians,  which  will 
ippear  a  great  thing  when  compared  with  the  intel- 
tectual  condition  of  barbarous  nations,  can  fairly,  I 
think,  be  ascribed  to  no  other  cause  than  the  regular 
establishment  of  assemblies  for  divine  worship;  in 
ivhich,  either  portions  of  Scripture  are  recited  and 
explained,  or  the  principles  of  Christian  erudition  are 
io  constantly  taught  in  sermons,  incorporated  with 
liturgies,  or  expressed  in  extempore  prayer,  as  to  im- 
print, by  the  very  repetition,  some  knowledge  and 
memory  of  these  subjects  upon  the  most  unqualified 
and  careless  hearer. 

The  two  reasons  above  stated  bind  all  the  members 
of  a  conununity  to  uphold  public  worship  by  their 
presence  and  example,  although  the  helps  and  oppor- 
tunities which  it  afibrds  may  not  be  necessary  to  the 
devotion  or  edification  of  all ;  and  to  some  may  be 
useless;  for  it  is  easily  foreseen,  how  soon  religious 
assemblies  would  fall  into  contempt  and  disuse,  if 
that  class  of  mankind  who  are  above  seeking  instruc- 
tion in  them,  and  want  not  that  their  own  piety  should 
be  assisted  by  either  forms  or  society  in  devotion,  were 
to  withdraw  their  attendance;  especially  when  it  is 
considered,  that  all  who  please  are  at  liberty  to  rank 
themselves  of  this  class.  This  argument  meets  the 
only  serious  apology  that  can  be  made  for  the  absent- 
ing of  ourselves  from  public  worship.  "  Surely  (some 
will  say)  I  may  be  excused  from  going  to  church,  so 
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long  as  I  pray  at  home;  and  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  my  fn*ayers  are  as  acceptable  and  efficacious  in 
my  closet  as  in  a  cathedral;  still  less  can  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  sit  out  a  tedious  sermon,  in  order  to 
hear  what  is  known  already,  what  is  better  learnt  from 
books,  or  suggested  by  meditation.'*  They,  whose 
qualifications  and  habits  best  supply  to  themselves  all 
the  ejiect  of  public  ordinances,  will  be  the  last  to  prefer 
this  excuse,  when  they  advert  to  the  general  eonse^ 
quence  of  setting  up  such  an  exemption,  as  well  as 
when  they  consider  the  turn  which  is  sure  to  be  given 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  their  absence  from  public 
worship.  You  stay  from  church,  to  employ  the  Sab- 
bath at  home  in  exercises  and  studies  suited  to  its 
proper  business:  your  next  neighbour  stays  from 
ohurch  to  spend  the  seventh  day  less  religiously  than 
he  passed  any  of  the  six,  in  a  sleepy,  stupid  rest,  or 
at  some  rendezvous  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery, 
and  yet  thinks  that  he  is  only,  imitating  you,  because 
yon  both  agree  in  not  going  to  church.  The  same 
consideration  should  overrule  many  small  scruples  con- 
cerning the  rigorous  propriety  of  some  things,  which 
may  be  contained  in  the  forms,  or  admitted  into  the 
administration  of  the  public  worship  of  our  commu- 
nion: for  it  seems  impossible  that  even  **  two  or  three 
should  be  gathered  together**  in  .any  act  of  social 
worship,  if  each  one  re<|[uire  from  the  rest  an  implicit 
submission  to  his  objections,  and  if  no  man  will  attend 
upon  a  religious  service  which  in  any  point  contradicts 
his  opinion  of  truth,  or  falls  short  of  his  ideas  of  pep- 
fection. 

Besides  the  du-ect  necessity  of  public  worship  to  the 
greater  part  of  every  Christian  community  (supposing 
worship  at  all  to  be  a  Christian  duty,)  there  are  other 
valuable  advantages  growing  out  of  the  use  of  re- 
ligious assemblies,  without  being  designed  in  the  in- 
stitution, or  thought  of  by  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose them. 

1.  Joining  in  prayer  and  praises  to  their  common 
Creator  and  Governor  has  a  sensible  tendency  to  unite 
mankind  together,  and  to  cherish  and  enlarge  tho 
generous  afiections. 
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So  many  pathetic  reflections  are  awakened  by  every 
exercise  of  social  devotion,  that  most  men,  I  believe, 
carry  away  from  public  worship  a  better  ten^per  towards 
the  rest  of  manlund,  than  they  brought  with  them. 
Sprung  from  the  same  extraction^  preparing  together 
for  the  period  of  all  worldly  distinctions,  reminded  of 
their  mutual  infirmities  and  common  dependency,  im- 
ploring and  receiving  support  and  supplies  from  the 
same  great  source  of  power  and  bounty,  having  all  one 
interest  to  secure,  one  Lord  to  serve,  one  judgment,  the 
supreme  object  to  all  of  their  hopes  and  fears,  to  look 
towards;  it  is  hardly  possible,  in  this  position,  to  be- 
hold mankind  as  strangers,  competitors,  or  enemies; 
or  not  to  regard  them  as  children  of  the  same  family* 
assembled  Iwfore  their  common  parent,  and  with  some 
portion  of  the  tenderness  which  belongs  to  the  most 
endearing  of  our  domestic  relations.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected,  that  any  sin^e  eflect  of  this  kind  should  be 
considerable  pr  lasting;  but  the  frequent  return  of 
such  sentiments  as  the  presence  of  a  devout  congre- 
gation naturally  suggest  will  gradually  melt  down 
the  ruggedness  of  many  unkind  passions,  and  may 
generate  in  time,  a  permanent  and  productive  bene-^ 
volence. 

2.  Assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship^ 
placing  men  under  impressions  hf  which  they  are 
taught  to  consider  their  relation  to  the  Deity,  and  to 
contemplate  those  around  them  with  a  view  to  that 
relation,  force  upon  their  thoughts  the  natural  equality 
of  the  human  species,  and  thereby  promote  humility 
and  condescension  in  the  highest  orders  of  the  com- 
munity, and  inspire  the  lowest  with  a  sense  of  their 
rights.  The  distinctions  of  civil  life  are  almost  always 
insisted  upon  too  much,  and  urged  too  far.  What- 
ever*  therefore,  conduces  to  restore  the  level,  by  qua- 
lifying the  dispositions  which  grow  out  of  great  eleva- 
tion or  depression  of  rank,  improve^  the  character  on 
both  sides.  Now  things  are  made  to  appear  little,  by 
being  placed  beside  what  is  great.  In  which  manner* 
superiorities  that  occupy  the  whole  field  of  imagina- 
tion will  vanish,  or  shrink  to  their  proper  diminutive- 
ness,  when  compared  with  the  distance  by  whicb 
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«ven  the  highest  of  men  are  removed  from  the  Su- 
preme Being;  and  this  comparison  is  naturally  intro- 
duced by  all  acts  of  joint  worship.  If  ever  the  poor 
man  holds  up  his  head»  it  is  at  church;  if  ever  the 
rich  man  views  him  with  respect,  it  is  there:  and  both 
will  foe  the  better,  and  the  public  profited,  the  oftener 
they  meet  in  a  situation,  in  which  the  consciousness  of 
dignity  in  the  one  is  tempered  and  mitigated,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  other  erecteo  and  confirmed.  We  recom- 
mend nothing  adverse  to  subordinations  which  are 
established  and  necessary;  but  then  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  subordination  itself  is  an  evil,  being 
an  evil  to  the  subordinate,  who  are  the  majority,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  carried  a  tittle  beyond  what 
the  greater  good,  the  peaceable  government  of  the 
community,  requires. 

The  public  worship  of  Christians  is  a  duty  of  Divine 
appointment.  "  Where  two  or  three,"  says  Christ, 
•*  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them."*  This  invitation  will  want 
nothing  of  the  force  of  a  command  with  those  who 
respect  the  person  and  authority  from  whid;^  it  pro- 
ceeds. Again,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  "  Not 
forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together,  as  the 
manner  of  some  is;"t  which  reproof  seems  as  applica- 
•  ble  to  the  desertion  of  our  public  worship  at  this  day« 
as  to  the  forsaking  the  religious  assemblies  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  age  of  the  Apostle.  Independently  of 
these  passages  of  Scripture,  a  disciple  of  Christianity 
will  hardly  think  himself  at  hbertyto  dispute  a  prac- 
tice set  on  foot  by  the  inspired  preachers  of  his  reli- 
gion, coeval  with  its  institution,  and  retained  by  every 
sect  into  which  it  has  been  since  divided. 


•  Matt,  zviai.  20.  f  Heb.  z.  25. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


^«»  roaMS  OF  P&AYXR    IH  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

LiTiTROixs,  or  preconcerted  forms,  of  public  devo- 
tion* being  neither  enjoined  in  Scripture,  nor  forbidden, 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  either  receiving  or 
rejecting  them^  but  that  of  expediency;  which  expe- 
diency is  to  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  attending  upon  this 
mode  of  worship,  with  those  which  usually  accom- 
pimv  extemporary  prayer. 

The  advantages  of  a  liturgy  are  these: 

1.  That  it  prevents  absurdy  extravagant,  or  impious 
addresses  to  God,  which,  in  an  order  of  men  so  nu- 
merous as  the  sacerdotal,  the  foUy  and  enthusiasm  of 
many  must  always  be  in  danger  of  producing,  where 
the  conduct  of  the  public  worship  is  intrusted,  without 

'  restraint  or  assistance,  to  the  discretion  and  abilities 
of  the  officiating  minister. 

2.  That  it  prevents  the  confusion  of  extemporary 
prayer,  in  which  the  congregation  being  ignorant  of 
eacn  petition  before  they  hear  it,  and  having  little  or 
no  time  to  join  in  it  after  they  have  heard  it,  are  con- 
founded between  their  attention  to  the  minister  and  to 
their  own  devotion.  The  devotion  of  the  hearer  is 
necessarily  suspended  until  a  petition  be  concluded; 
and  before  he  can  assent  to  it,  or  properly  adopt  it, 
that  is,  before  he  can  address  the  same  request  to  God 
for  himself  and  from  himself,  his  attention  is  called 
off  to  keep  pace  with  what  succeeds.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  h^ld  in  continual  expec- 
tation, and  detained  from  its  proper  business,  by  the 
very  novelty  with  which  it  is  gratified.  A  congrega- 
tion may  be  pleased  and  affected  with  the  prayers 
and  devotion  of  their  minister,  without  joining  in  them ; 
in  like  manner  as  an  audience  oftentimes  are  with 
the  representation  of  devotion  upon  the  stage,  who, 
nevertheless,  come  away  without  being  conscious  of 
having  exercised  any  act  of  devotion  themselves.  Joint 
pTi^yw,  which  amongst  all  denominations  of  Christiana 
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'  is  llifi  declared  design  of**  coming  together,"  is  prayer 
in  which  all  yoin ;  and  not  that  which  one  alone  in 
the  congregation  conceives  and  delivers,  and  of  which 
the  rest  are  merely  hearers.  This  objection  seems 
fundamental,  and  holds  even  where  the  minister's 
office  is  discharged  with  every  possible  advantage  and 
accomplishment.  The  labouring  recollection,  and 
embarrassed  or  tumultuous  delivery,  of  many  extem- 
pore speakers,  form  on  additional  objection  to  thi/t 
mode  of  public  worship:  for  these  imperfections  ars 
very  general,  and  give  great  pain  to  the  serious  part 
of  a  congregation,  as  well  as  afford  a  profane  diversion 
to  the  levity  of  the  other  part. 

These  advantages  of  a  liturgy  are  connected  with 
two  principal  inconvenicncies:  first,  that  forms  of 
prayer  composed  in  one  age  become  unfit  for  another, 
by  the  unavoidable  change  of  language,  circumstances, 
and  opinions;  secondly,  that  the  perpetual  repetition 
r»f  the  sam^  form  of  words  producee  weariness  and 
inattentiveness  in  the  congregation.  However,  both 
these  inconveniencies  are  in  their  nature  vincible. 
Occasional  revisions  of  a  liturgy  may  obviate  the  first, 
and  devotion  will  supply  a  remedy  for  the  second:  or 
they  may  both  subsist  in  a  considerable  degree,  and 
yet  be  outweighed  by  the  objections  which  are  inse- 
parable from  extemporary  prayer. 

The  Lord's  Prdyer  is  a  precedent,  as  well  as  a  pat- 
tern, for  forms  of  prayer.  Our  Lord  appears,  if  not 
to  have  prescribed,  at  least  to  have  authorized,  thd 
use  of  fixed  forms,  when  he  complied  with  the  request 
of  the  disciple  who  said  unto  him,  **  Lord,  teach  us  to 
pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples.*'   Luke,  xi.  1. 

The  properties  required  in  a  public  liturgy  are,  that 
it  be  compendious;  that  it  express  just  conceptions  of 
the  Divine  Attributes;  that  it  recite  such  wants  as  a 
congregation  are  likely  to  feel,  and  no  other;  and 
that  it  contain  as  few  controverted  propositiona  tm 
possible. 

I.  That  it  be  contpendious. 

It  were  no  difficult  task  to  contract  the  liturgies  of 
roost  churches  into  half  their  present  compass,  and 
yet  retain  every  distinct  petition,  as  well  as  the  eub- 
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■tanee  of  every  sentiment,  which  can  be  found  in 
them.  But  brevity  may  be  studied  too  much.  The 
composer  of  a  liturgy  must  not  sit  down  to  his  work 
with  the  hope,  that  the  devotion  of  the  congregation 
will  be  uniformly  sustained  throughout,  or  that  every 
part  will  be  attended  to  by  every  hearer.  If  this  could 
DC  depended  upon,  a  very  short  service  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  every  purpose  that  can  be  answered  or  de- 
signed by  social  worship:  but  seeing  the  attention  of 
most  men  is  apt  to  wander  and  return  at  intervals, 
and  by  starts,  he  will  admit  a  certain  degree  of  am- 
plification and  repetition,  of  diversity  of  expression 
upon  the  same  subject,  and  variety  of  phrase  and 
form  with  little  addition  to  the  sense,  to  the  end  that 
the  attention  which  has  been  slumbering  or  absent 
during  one  part  of  the  service,  may  be  excited  and ' 
recalled  by  another;  and  the  assembly  kept  together 
until  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  that  the  most 
heedless  and  inadvertent  have  performed  some  act  of 
devotion,  and  the  most  desultory  attention  been  caught 
by  some  part  or  other  of  the  public  service.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  too  great  length  of  church  services  is 
more  unfavourable  to  piety,  than  almost  any  fault  of 
composition  can  be.  It  begets,  in  many,  an  early 
and  unconquerable  dislike  to  the  public  worship  of 
their  country  or  communion.  They  come  to  church 
seldom;  and  enter  the  doors,  when  they  do  come, 
under  the  apprehension  of  a  tedious  attendance,  which 
they  prepare  for  at  the  first,  or  soon  after  relieve,  by 
composing  themselves  to  a  drowsy  forgetfulness  of  the 
place  and  duty,  or  by  sending  abroad  their  thoughts 
m  search  of  more  amusing  occupation.  Although 
there  may  be  some  few  of  a  disposition  not  to  be 
wearied  with  religious  exercises;  yet,  where  a  ritual 
is  prolix,  and  the  celebration  of  divine  service  long, 
no  e^ect  is  in  general  to  be  looked  for,  but  that  indo- 
lence will  find  in  it  an  excuse,  and  piety  be  discon 
certed  by  impatience. 

The  length  and  repetitions  complained  of  in  our 
liturgy  are  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  compilers,  as 
the  effect  of  uniting  into  one  service  what  was  origi- 
nally>  but  with  very  little  regard  to  the  conveniency 
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of  the  people,  distributed  into  three.  Kotwithstand- 
iiig  that  dread  of  innovations  in  religion,  which  seems 
to  have  become  the  panic  of  the  age,  few,  I  should 
auppose,  would  be  displeased  with  such  omissions, 
abridgments,  or  change  in  the  arrangement,  as  the 
combination  of  separate  services  must  necessarily  re- 
quire, even  supposing  each  to  have  been  faultless  in 
itself.  If,  together  with  these  alterations,  the  Epis- 
tles and  Gospels,  and  Collects  which  precede  them, 
were  composed  and  selected  with  more  regard  to 
unity  of  subject  and  design;  and  the  Psalms  and 
Lessons  either  left  to  the  choice  of  the  minister,  or 
better  accommodated  to  the  capacity  of  the  audience, 
and  the  edification  of  modern  life;  the  church  of 
England  would  be  in  possession  of  a  liturgy,  in  which 
those  who  assent  to  her  doctrines  would  have  little  to 
blame,  and  the  most  dissatisfied  must  acknowledge 
many  beauties.  The  style  throughout  is  excellent; 
calm,  without  coldness;  and,  though  every  where  se- 
date, ofltentimes  affecting.  The  pauses  in  the  service 
are  disposed  at  proper  intervals.  The  transitions 
from  one  office  of  devotion  to  another,  from  confession 
to  prayer,  from  prayer  to  thanksgiving,  from  thanks- 
giving to  **  hearing  of  the  word,"  are  contrived,  like 
scenes  in  the  drama,  to  supply  the  mind  with  a  suc- 
cession of  diversified  engagements*  As  much  variety 
ia  introduced  also  in  the  form  of  praying,  as  this  kind 
of  composition  seems  capable  of  admitting.  The 
prayer  at  one  time  is  continued;  at  another,  broken 
by  responses,  or  cast  into  short  alternate  ejaculations: 
and  sometimes  the'  congregation  is  called  upon  to  take 
its  share  in  the  service,  by  being  lefl  to  complete  a 
sentence  which  the  minister  had  begun.  The  enu- 
meration of  human  wants  and  sufferings  in  the  Litany 
is  almost  complete.  A  Christian  petitioner  can  have 
few  things  to  ask  of  God,  or  to  deprecate,  which  he 
will  not  find  there  expressed,  and  for  the  most  part 
with  inimitable  tenderness  and  simplicity. 

2.  That  it  express  just  conceptions  of  the  Divinv 
Attributes. 

This  is  an  article  in  which  no  care  can  be  too  great. 
The  popular  notions  of  God  are  formed,  in  a  great 
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»eft8tire'»  from  the  accotints  which  th&  people  receiva 
of  hiB  nature  and  character  in  their  religious  assemblies. 
An  error  here  becomee  the  error  of  multitudes:  and 
as  it  is  a  subject  in  which  almost  every  opinion  leads 
the  way  to  some  practical  consequence,  the  purity  or 
depravation  of  public  manners  will  be  affected,  amongst 
other  causes,  by  the  truth  or  corruption  of  the  public 
ibrms  of  worship. 

3.  That  it  recite  such  wants  as  the  congreg*ation  are 
likely  to  feel,,  and  no  other. 

Or  farms  of  prayer  which  ofSbad  not  egregiously 
against  truth  and  decency,  that  has  the  most  merit 
whick  is  best  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  devotion 
of  the  assembly.  It  were  to  be  wished,  therefore, 
that  every  part  of  a  liturgy  were^  personally  applicable 
to  every  individual  in  the  congregation;  and  that  no> 
thhig  were  introduced  to  interrupt  the  passion,  or 
tfampthe  flame,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  rekindle.  Upoa 
thi»  principle,  the  state  prayers  in  our  liturgy  shoulct 
I>e  fewer  and  shorter.  Whatever  may  be  pretended » 
the  congregation  do-  not  feel  that  concern  in  the  sub- 
ject ofUiese  prayers,  which  must  be  felt  ere  ever  pray- 
ers be  mads  to  God  with  earnestness.  The  state  style 
likewise  seems  unseasonably  mtroduced  into  theso 
prayers,  as  ill  according  with  that  aimihilation  of 
human  greatness,  of  which  every  act  that  carries  the 
mind  to  God  presents  the  idea. 

4.  That  it  e<mtain  as  few  controvMted  propositions 
aiL  possible. 

We  allow  to  each  church  the  truth  of  its  peculiar 
tenets,  and  all  the  importance  which  zeaf  can  ascribo 
to  them.  We  dispute  not  here  the  right  or  the  expe- 
diency of  firaming  creeds,  or  of  imposing  subscriptions. 
But  why  should  every  position  wnich  a  church  main- 
tains be  wov^i  with  so  much  industry  into  her  forms 
of  public  worship  ?  Some  are  offended,  and  some  are 
excluded:  this  is  an  evil  of  itself,  at  least  to  them  ; 
and  what  advantage  or  satisfaction  can  be  derived  ta 
the  resty  from  the  separation  of  their  brethren,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine;  unless  it  were  a  duty  to  publish 
our  system  of  polemic  divinity,  under  the  name  of 
>l«king  confession  of  our  iaith»  every  time  we  worshi|» 
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God)  or  a  sin  to  agree  in  religious  exereises  whh 
those  from  whom  we  diflfer  in  some  religious  opinions. 
Indeed,  where  one  man  thinks  it  his  duty  constantly 
to  worship  a  being,  whom  another  cannot,  with  the 
assent  of  his  conscience,  permit  himself  to  worship  at 
all,  there  seems  to  be  no  place  for  comprehension,  or 
any  expedient  left  but  a  quiet  secession.  All  other 
differences  may  be  compromised  by  silence.  If  sects 
and  schemes  be  an  evil,  they  are  as  much  to  be 
avoided  by  one  side  as  the  other.  If  sectaries  are  blam- 
ed for  taking  unnecessary  offence,  established  churches 
are  no  less  culpable  for  unnecessarily  giving  it;  thejr 
are  bound  at  least  to  produce  a  command,  or  a  rea- 
son of  equivalent  utihty,  for  shutting  out  any  from 
their  communion,  by  mixing  with  divine  worship  doc- 
trines which,  whether  true  or  false,  are  unconnected^ 
in  their  nature  with  devotion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

or  TBS  trsx  of  sabbaticai*  institutions. 

An  assembly  cannot  be  collected,  unless  the  time 
of  assembling  be  fixed  and  known  beforehand:  and  if 
the  design  of  the  assembly  require  that  it  be  holden 
frequently,  it  is  easiest  that  it  should  return  at  stated 
intervals.  This  produces  a  necessity  of  appropriating 
set  seasons  to  the  social  offices  of  religion.  It  is  also 
highly  convenient  that  the  same  seasons  be  observed 
throughout  the  country,  that  all  may  be  employed,  or 
all  at  leisure,  together;  for  if  the  recess  from  worldly 
occupation  be  not  general,  one  man's  business  will 
perpetually  interfere  with  another  man's  "devotion; 
the  .  buyer  will  be  calling  at  the  shop  when  the  seller 
is  gone  to  church.  This  part,  therefore,  of  the  reli- 
gious distinction  of  seasons,  namely  a  general  intermis- 
sion of  labour  and  business  during  times  previously 
mi  apart  for  the  exercise  of  public  worship,  is  found- 
Ad  in  the  reasons  which  make  public  worship  itself  m 
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duty.  But  th*  eelebr&tioB  of  dmne  serrice  nerer  oo^ 
capiM  the  whole  day.  What  remahis,  thdrefore,  of 
Sunday,  beaide  tha  part  of  it  employed  at  church, 
mnat  be  conaidered  aa  a  mere  reat  from  the  ordinary 
•ccupationa  of  civil  life:  and  he  who  would  defend 
the  institution,  aa  it  ia  required  by  law  to  be  obaerved 
m  Christian  countries,  unless  he  can  produce  a  com* 
mand  for  a  Christian  Sabbmih,  must  point  out  the 
uses  of  it  in  that  view. 

First,  then,  that  interral  of  relaxation  which  Sun* 
day  afifords  to  the  laborious  part  of  mankind,  contri- 
botes  greatfy  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  their 
livea,  both  as  it  refreshes  them  for  the  time,  and  aa  it 
relieves  their  six  days'  labour  by  the  prospect  of  a  day 
of  rest  always  approaching;  which  could  not  be  said 
•f  etuual  indulgences  of  leisure  and  rest,  even  were 
they  more  frequent  than  there  is  reason  to  expect  they 
would  be,  if  left  to  the  discretion  or  humanity  of  inter- 
ested task-masters:  To  this  difference  it  may  be  add- 
ed, that  holidays,  which  come  seldom  and  unexpected, 
are  unprovided,  when  they  do  come,  with  any  duty 
or  emplo3rment;  and  the  manner  of  spending  them 
bemg  regulated  by  no  public  decency  or  established 
usage,  they  are  commonly  consumed  in  rude,  if  not 
criminal  pastimes,  in  stupid  sloth,  or  brutis);.  intem- 
perance. Whoever  considers  how  much  sabbatical  ia- 
•titutions  conduce,  in  this  respect,  to  the  happiness 
and  civilization  of  the  labouring  classes  of  mankind, 
aAd  reflects  how  great  a  majority  of  the  human  species 
these  classes  compoee,  will  acknowledge  the  utility, 
whatever  he  may  believe  of  the  origin,  of  this  distinc- 
tion; and  will  consequently  perceive  it  to  be  every  man's 
duty  to  uphold  the  observation  of  Sunday,  when  once 
established,  let  the  establishment  have  proceeded  from 
whom  or  from  what  authority  it  will. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  lost  to  the  community  by 
the  intermission  of  public  industry  one  day  in  the 
week.  For,  in  countries  tolerably  advanced  in  popu^^ 
lation,  and  the  arts  pf  civil  life,  there  is  always  enough 
ef  human  labour,  and  to  spare.  The  difficulty  is  not 
so  much  to  procure  as  to  employ  it.  The  addition 
of  tJia  seventh  day's  labour  to  that  of  the  other  six 
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would  have  no  other  eflbct  than  to  reduce  the  price. 
The  labourer  himself,  who  deserved  and  stdBTered  most 
by  the  change,  would  gain  nothing. 

2.  Sunday,  by  suspending  many  public  diversions, 
and  the  ordinary  rotation  of  employment,  leaves  to 
men  of  all  ranks  and  professions  sufficient  leisure, 
and  not  more  than  what  is  sufficient,  both  for  the  ex- 
ternal offices  of  Christianity,  and  the  retired,  but 
equally  necessary  duties  of  religious  meditation  and 
inquiry.  It  is  true,  that  many  do  not  convert  their 
leisure  to  this  purpose;  but  it  is  of  moment,  and  is  all 
which  a  public  constitution  can  effect,  that  every  one 
be  allowed  the  opportunity. 

8.  They,  whose  humanity  embraces  the  whole  sen- 
sitive creation,  will  esteem  it  no  inconsiderable  recom^ 
mendation  of  a  weekly  return  of  pubUc  rest,  that  it 
affi)rds  a  respite  to  the  toil  of  brutes.  Nor  can  we 
omit  to  recount  this  among  the  uses  which  the  Divine 
Founder  of  the  Jeufi$h  Sabbath  expressly  appointed  a 
law  of  the  institution. 

We  admit,  that  none  of  these  reasons  show  why 
Sunday  shoiUd  be  preferred  to  any  other  day  in  the 
week,  or  one  day  in  seven  to  one  day  in  six,  or  eight: 
but  these  points,  which  in  their  nature  are  of  arbitrary 
determination,  being  established  to  our  handiB,  our 
obligation  applies  to  the  subsisting  establishment,  so 
long  as  we  confess  that  some  such  institution  is  neces- 
sary, and  are  neither  able,  nor  attempt  to  substitute 
any  other  in  its  place. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

jDV  THK  SCRXPTVBS  ACC0I7NT  OT  SABBATICAL 
IlfSTITUTIONS. 

Trb  subject,  so  far  as  it  makes  any  part  of  Chris- 
tian morality,  is  contained  in  two  questions: — , 

1.  Whether  the  command,  by  which  the  Jewish- 
Sabbath  was  instituted*  extends  to  Christians  ? 
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2.  Whether  any  new  command  was  delivered  by 
Christ;  or  any  other  day  substituted  in  the  place  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  by  the  authority  or  example  of 
his  apostles  ? 

In  treating  of  the  first  question,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  collect  the  accounts  which  are  preserved  of  the 
institution  in  the  Jewish  history:  for  the  seeing  these 
accounts  together,  and  in  one  point  of  view,  will  be 
the  best  preparation  for  the  discussing  or  juc^^g  of 
any  arguments  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  historian 
having  concluded  his  account  of  the  six  days'  crea- 
tion, proceeds  thus:  "  And  on  the  seventh  day  God 
ended  his  work  which  he  had  made:  and  God  blessed 
the  seventh  day  and  sanctifieditf  because  that  in  it  he 
had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  created  and 
made."  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  the  sabbath, 
or  of  the  seventh  day,  as  in  any  manner  distinguished 
from  the  other  six,  until  the  history  brings  us  down 
to  the  sojourning  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness,  when 
the  following  remarka,ble  passage  occurs.  Upon  the 
complaint  of  the  people  for  want  of  food,  God  was 
pleased  to  provide  for  their  relief  by  a  miraculous 
supply  of  manna,  which  was  found  every  morning 
upon  the  ground  about  the  camp;  "  and  they  gathered 
it  every  morning,  every  man  according  to  his  eating; 
and  when  the  sun  waxed  hot,  it  melted:  and  it  came 
to  pass,  that  on  tl\e  sixth  day  they  gathered  twice  as 
much  bread,  two  omers  for  one  man:  and  all  the 
rulers  of  the  congregation  came  and  told  Moses:  and 
he  said  unto  them.  This  is  that  which  the  Lord  hath 
said.  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  sabbath  unto 
the  Lord;  bake  that  which  ye  wilj  bake,  to-day,  and 
seethe  that  ye  will  seethe ;  and  that  which  remaineth 
over,  lay  up  for  you,  to  be  kept  until  the  morning. 
And  they  laid  it  up  till  the  morning,  as  Moses .  bade ; 
and  it  did  not  stink  [as  it  had  done  before,  when 
some  of  them  left  it  till  the  morning^],  neither  was 
there  any  worm  therein.  And  Moses^&d,  Eat  that 
to-day; /or  to-day  is  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord;  to-day 
ye  shall  not  find  it  in  the  field.  Six  days  ye  shall 
gather  it,  but  on  the  seventh  day,  which  is  the  sab-^ 
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bath,  in  it  there  shall  bo  none.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
that  there  went  out  s«>iiie  of  the  people  on  the  seventh 
day  for  to  gather,  and  they  found  none.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  How  long  refuse  ye  to  keep 
my  commandments  and  my  laws  ?  See,  for  that  the 
Lord  hath  given  you  the  sabbath,  therefore  that  he 
giveth  you  on  the  sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days: 
abide  ye  every  man  in  his  place;  let  no  man  go  out 
of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day.  So  the  people  rested 
on  the  seventh  day.*'     Exodus,  zvi. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  sabbath,  as  is  well  known, 
was  established  with  great  solemnity,  in  the  fourth 
commandment. 

Now,  in  my  opinon,  the  transaction  in  the  wilder- 
nesss  above  recited  was  the  first  actual  institution  of 
•the  sabbath.  For  if  the  sabbath  had  been  instituted 
at  the  time  of  the  creation,  as  the  words  in  Genesis 
may  seem  at  first  sight  to  import ;  and  if  it  had  been 
observed  all  along  £om  that  time  to  the  departure  of 
the  Jews  out  of  Egypt,  a  period  of  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  years;  it  appears  unaccountable  that  no 
mention  of  it,  no  occasion  of  even  the  obscurest  allu- 
sion to  it  should  occur,  either  in  the  general  history 
of  the  world  before  the  call  of  Abraham,  which  con- 
tains, we  admit,  only  a  few  memoirs  of  its  early  ages, 
and  those  extremely  abridged;  or,  which  is  more  io 
be  wondered  at,  in  that  of  the  lives  of  the  first  three 
Jewish  patriarchs,  which  in  many  parts  of  the  account 
is  sufiiciently  circumstantial  and  domestic.  Nor  is 
there  in  the  passage  above  quoted  from  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  Exodus,  any  intimation  that  the  sabbath, 
when  appointed  to  be  observed,  was  only  the  revival  of 
an  ancient  institution,  which  had  been  neglected,  for- 
gotten, or  suspended;  nor  is  any  such  neglect  imputed 
either  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  or  to  any 
part  of  the  family  of  Noah;  nor,  lastly,  is  any  per- 
mission recorded  to  dispense  with  the  institution 
during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  l^gypt,  or  on  any 
other  public  emergency. 

The  passage  in  the  second  chapter  >  of  Genesis, 
which  creates  the  whole  controversy  upon  the  subject, 
knot  inconsistent  with  this  opinion:  for,  as  the  seventh 
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day  was  erected  into  a  sabbath,  on  accoont^f  God's 
resting  upon  that  day  from  the  work  of  the  creation^ 
it  was  natural  enough  in  the  historian,  when  he  had 
related  the  history  of  the  creation,  and  of  God's  ceas- 
ing from  it  on  the  seventh  day,  to  add:  '<  And  God 
blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it,  because 
that  on  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God 
created  and  made;**  although  the  blessing  and  sane- 
tification,  i,  e,  the  religious  distinction  and  appropria- 
tion of  that  day,  were  not  actually  made  till  many 
ages  afterwards.  The  words  do  not  assert  that  God 
then  **  blessed"  and  "  sanctified"  the  seventh  day,  but 
that  he  blessed  and  sanctified  it  for  that  reason ;  and 
if  any  ask,  why  the  sabbath,  or  sanctification  of  the 
seventh  day,  was  then  mentioned,  if  it  was  not  then 
appointed,  the  answer  is  at  hand:  the  order  of  con- 
nexion, and  not  of  time,  introduced  the  mention  of  the 
sabbath,  in  the  history  of  the  subject  which  it  was 
ordained  to  commemorate. 

This  interpretation  is  strongly  supported  by  a  pas- 
sage in  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  where  the  sabbath  is 
plainly  spoken  of  as  given  (and  what  else  can  that 
mean,  but  as  first  instituted?)  in  the  wilderness. 
<*  Wherefore  I  caused  them  to  go  forth^ut  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  brought  them  into  the  wilderness:  and 
I  gave  them  my  statutes  and  showed  them  my  judg- 
ments, which- if  a  man  do,  he  shall  even  live  in  them: 
moreover  also  I  gave  them  my  sabbaths^  to  be  a  sign 
between  me  and  them,  that  they  might  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord  that  sanctify  them.V  Ezek.  zx.  10, 
11,  12. 

Nehemiah  also  recounts  the  promulgation  of  the 
sabbatic  law  amongst  the  transactions  in  the  wilder- 
ness: which  supplies  another  considerable  argument 
in  aid  of  our  opinion: — "  Moreover,  thou  leddest  them 
in  the  day  by  a  cloudy  pillar,  and  in  the  night  by  a 
pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light  in  the  way  wherein 
they  should  go.  Thou  earnest  down  also  upon  Mount 
Sinai,  and  spakest  with  them  from  heaven,  and  gavest 
them  right  judgments  and  true  laws,  good  statutes 
and  commandments;  and  madest  known  unto  them 
thy  holy  sabbath ;  and  commandedst  them  precepts. 
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ftattttes,  and  laws  by  the  hand  of  Moses  thy  servant; 
and  gayest  them  bread  from  heaven  for  their  hunger, 
and  broughtest  forth  water  for  them  out  of  the  rock."* 
Nehem.  a.  12. 

If  it  be  inquired  what  duties  were  appointed  for  the 
Jewish  sabbath,  and  under  what  penalties  and  in  what 
manner  it  was  observed  amongst  the  ancient  Jews; 
we  find  that,  by  the  fourth  commandment,  a  strict 
cessation  from  work  was  enjoined,  not  only  upon  Jews 
b^  birth  or  religious  profession,  but  upon  all  who  re- 
sided within  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  state;  that  the 
same  was  to  be  permitted  to  their  slaves  and  their 
cattle;  that  this  rest  was  not  to  be  violated  under  pain 
of  death:  «  Whosoever  doeth  any  work  in  the  sab-* 
bath  day,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  dem."  Exod. 
xxxi.  15.  Beside  which,  the  seventh  day  was  to  be 
solemnized  by  double  sacrifices  in  the  temple: — **  And 
on  the  sabbath  day  two  lambs  of  the  first  year  without 
spot,  and  two  tenth  deals  of  flour  for  a  meatofiering, 
mingled  with  oil,  and  the  drinkoffering  thereof;  this 
is  the  bumtofiermg  of  every  sabbath,  beside  the  con- 
tinual bumtofiering  and  his  drinkoffering."  Numb, 
zzviii.  9,  10.  Also,  holy  eonvotatioruy  which  mean, 
we  presume,  assemblies  ior  the  purpose  of  public  wor- 
ship or  religious  instruction,  were  directed  to  be  hol- 
den  on  the  sabbath  day:  <<  the  seventh  day  is  a  sabbath 
of  rest,  a  holy  convocation.**     Levit.  xziii.  8. 

And  accordingly  we  read,  that  the  sabbath  was  in 
fact  observed  amongst. the  Jews  by  a  scrupulous  absti- 
nence from  every  thing  which,  by  any  possible  con- 


*  From  the  mention  of  the  sabbath  in  ao  close  a  connexion 
with  the  descent  of  God  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  delive- 
ry of  the  law  from  thence,  one  would  be  inclined  to  believe, 
that  Nehemiah  referred  solely  to  the  fourth  commandment. 
But  the  fourth  commandment  certainty  did  not  first  make 
known  the  sabbath.  And  it  is  apparent  that  Nehemiah  ob* 
served  not  the  order  of  events,  for  he  speaks  of  what  passed 
upon  Mount  Bioai  before  he  mentions  the  miraculous  sup- 
plies of  bwad  and  water,  though  the  Jews  did  not  arrive  at 
Mount  Sinai  tiU  some  time  after  both  these  miracles  were 
wrought. 
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stniction»  could  be  deemed  labour;  as  from  dresnng 
meat,  from  travelling  beyond  a  sabbatb  day's  journey, 
or  about  a  single  mile.  In  the  Maccabean  wars,  they 
Buffered  a  thousand  of  their  number  to  be  slain,  rathw 
than  do  any  thing  in  their  own  defence  on  the  sabbath 
day.  In  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem,  after  they  had 
sp  far  orercome  their  scruples  as  to  defend  their  per- 
sons when  attacked,  they  refiised  any  operation  on  the 
sabbath  day,  by  which  they  might  have  interrupted 
the  enemy  in  filling  up  the  trench.  After  the  esta- 
blishment of  synagogues  (of  the  origin  of  which  we 
have  no  account,)  it  was  the  custom  to  assemble  in 
them  on  the  sabbath  day,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
the  law  rehearsed  and  explained,  and  for  the  exercise^ 
it  is  probable,  of  public  devotion:  "  For  Moses  of  old 
time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being 
read  in  the  wynagogues  every  sci>hath  day,*^  The 
seventh  day  is  Saturday  ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  Jew- 
ish way  of  computing  the  day,  the  sabbath  held  from 
six  o'clock  on  the  Friday  evening  to  six  o'clock  on 
Saturday  evening. — ^These  observations  being  pre- 
mised, we  approach  the  main  question.  Whether  the 
command  by  which  the  Jewish  sabbath  was  instituted 
extended  to  us  ? 

If  the  Divine  command  was  actually  delivered  at 
the  creation,  it  was  addressed,  no  doubt,  to  the  whole 
human  species  alike,  and  continues,  unless  repealed 
by  some  subsequent  revelation,  binding  upon  all  who 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  it.  If  the  command  waj 
published  for  the  first  time  in  the  wilderness,  then  it 
was  immediatelv  directed  to  the  Jewish  people  alone; 
and  somethmg  further,  either  in  the  subject  or  circum- 
stances of  the  command,  will  be  necessary  to  show, 
that  it  was  designed  for  any  other.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  question  concerning  the  date  of  the 
institution  was  first  to  be  considered.  The  former 
opinion  precludes  all  debate  about  the  extent  of  the 
obligation;  the  latter  admits,  a.nd,  prima  facict  indu- 
ces a  belief,  that  the  sabbath  ought  to  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  peculiar  law  of  the  Jewish  policy. 

Which  I,  belief  receives  great  confiimation  from  the 
following  arguments. — 
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The  sabbath  ib  described  as  a  sign  between  God 
and  the  people  of  Israel: — **  Wherefore  the  children 
of  Israel  shall  keep  the  sabbath,  to  observe  the  sab* 
bath  throughout  their  generations  for  a  perpetual 
ooyenant;  it  ia  a  sign  between  me  and  the  children 
of  Itrael  for  ever.**  Eitodus,  xxxi.  16,  17.  Again: 
'*  And  I  gave  them  my  statutes,  and  showed  them  my 
judgments,  which  if  a  man  do  he  shall  even  live  in 
them;  moreover  also  I  give  them  my  sabbaths t  to 
he  a  sign  between  me  and  them,  that  they  might 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  sanctify  them.'*  Ezek. 
zz.  12.  Now  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  understand 
how  the  sabbath  could  be  a  sign  between  God  and 
the  people  of  Israel,  unles»  the  observance  of  it  was 
peculiar  to  that  people,  and  designed  to  be  so. 

The  distinction  of  the  sabbath  is,  in  its  nature,  as 
much  a  po^tive  ceremonial  institution,  as  that  of 
many  other  seasons  which  were  appointed  by  the 
Levitical  law  to  be  kept  holy,  and  to  be  observed  by  a 
strict  rest;  as  the  first  and  seventh  days  of  unleavened 
bread;  the  feast  of  Pentecost;  the  feast  of  Taberna- 
cles: and  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Exodus,  the 
sabbath  and  these  are  recited  together. 

If  the  command  by  which  the  sabbath  was  insti- 
tuted be  binding  upon  Christians,  it  must  be  binding 
as  to  the  day,  the  duties,  and  the  penalty;  in  none  of 
which  it  is  received. 

The  observance  of  the  sabbath  was  net  one  of  the 
articles  enjoined  by  the  Apostles,  in  the  fifteenth  chap- 
ter of  Acts,  upon  them  **  which  from  among  the  Gen- 
tiles were  turned  unto  God." 

St.  Paul  evidently  appears  to  have  considered  the 
sabbath  as  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  not  obliga- 
tory upon  Christians  as  sueh: — "  Let  no  man  there- 
fore judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an 
holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  sabbath  days, 
which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is 
of  Christ,"  Col.  ii.  16,  17. 

I  am  aware  of  only  two  objections  which  can  be 
opposed  to  the  force  of  these  arguments:  one  is,  that 
the  reason  assigned  in  the  fourth  commandment  for 
hallowing  .the  seventh  day,  namely,  *<  because  God 
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rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  the  work  of  the  craa* 
tion,'*  18  a  reason  which  pertains  to  all  mankind}  the 
other,  that  the  command  which  enjoins  the  observance 
of  the  sabbath  is  inserted  in  the  Decalogue,  of  which 
all  the  other  precepts  and  prohibitions  are  of  moral 
and  universal  obligation. 

Upon  the  6rst  objection  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
although  in  Exodus  the  commandment  is. founded  upon 
Ck>d'8  rest  from  the  creation,  in  Deuteronomy  the 
commandment  is  repeated  with  a  reference  to  a  dif- 
ferent event: — <*  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do 
all  thy  work;  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of 
the  Lord  thy  God:  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work; 
thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man  ser- 
vant, nor  thy  maid  servant,  nor  thine  ox,  nor  thine 
ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that  is 
within  thy  gates;  that  thy  man  servant  and  thy  maid 
servant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou:  and  remember  that 
thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the 
Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence,  through  a 
mighty  hand,  and  by  a  stretched  out  arm;  therefore 
the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  sab- 
bath day."  It  is  further  observable,  that  (rod's  rest 
from  the  creation  is  proposed  as  the  reason  of  the  in- 
stitution, even  where  the  institution  itself  is  spoken  of 
as  peculiar  to  the  Jews: — "  Wherefore  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  keep  the  sabbath,  to  observe  the  sabbath 
throughout  their  generations,  for  a  perpetual  cove- 
nant: it  is  a  sign  between  me  and  the  children  of 
Israel  for  ever:  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth,  and  on  the  seventh  day  he  rested  and  was 
refreshed.' '  The  truth  is,  these  different  reasons  were 
assigned,  to  account  for  different  circumstances  in  the 
command.  If  a  Jew  inquired,  why  the  seventh  day 
was  sanctified  rather  than  the  sixth  or  eighth  ?  his 
law  told  him,  because  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day 
from  the  creation.  If  he  asked,  why  was  the  same 
rest  indulged  to  slaves?  his  law  bade  him  remember 
that  he  ^so  was  a  slave  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
"  that  the  Lord  his  God  brought  him  out  thence."  In 
thia  view,  the  two  reasons  are  perfectly  compatible 
with  each  other,  and  with  a  third  end  of  the  institu- 
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tion,  its  being  a  sign  between  God  and  the  people  of 
Urael;  but  in  this  view  they  determine  nothing  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  the  obligation.  If  the  reason  by 
its  proper  energy  had  constituted  a  natural  obligation, 
or  if  it  had  been  mentioned  with  a  view  to  the  extent 
of  the  obligation,  we  should  submit  to  the  conclusion 
that  aU  were  comprehended  by  the  command  who  are 
concerned  in  the  reason.  But  the  sabbatic  rest  being 
a  duty  which  results  from  the  ordination  and  autho- 
rity of  a  positive  law,  the  reason  can  be  alleged  no 
further  than  as  it  explains  the  design  of  the  legislator: 
and  if  it  appear  to  be  recited  with  an  intentional  ap- 
plication to  one  part  of  the  law,  it  explains  his  design 
upon  no  other:  if  it  be  mentioned  merely  to  account 
for  the  choice  of  the  day,  it  does  not  explain  his  de- 
sign as  to  the  extent  of  the  obligation. 

With  respect  to  the  -  second  objection,  that  inas- 
much as  the  other  nine  commandments  are  confess- 
edly of  moral  and  universal  obligation,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  presumed  that  this  is  of  the  same;  we  answer, 
that  this  argument  will  have  less  weight  when  it  is 
considered,  that  the  distinction  between  positive  a/d 
natural  duties,  like  other  distinctions  of  modem  ethics, 
was  unknown  to  the  simplicity  of  ancient  language; 
and  that  there  are  various  passages  in  Scripture,  in 
whidi  duties  of  a  political  or  ceremonial  or  positive 
nature,  and  confessedly  of  partial  obliffation,  are  enu- 
merated, and  without  any  mark  of  discrimination, 
mlon^  with  others  which  are  natural  and  universal. 
Of  this  the  following  is  an  incontestable  example. 
**  But  if  a  man  be  just,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful 
and  right;  and  hath  not  eaten  upon  the  mountains, 
nor  hath  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  the  idols  of  the  house 
of  Israel;  neither  hath  defiled  his  neighbour's  wife, 
neither  hath  come  near  to  a  menstruous  woman  ;  and 
hath  not  oppressed  any,  but  hath  restored  to  the  debt- 
or his  pledge;  hath  spoiled  none  by  violence;  hath 
given  his  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  hath  covered  the 
naked  with  a  garment ;  he  that  hath  not  given  upon 
taurv,  neither  hath  taken  any  increase  ;  that  hath 
withdrawn  his  hand  from  iniquity;  hath  executed 
true  judgment  between  man  and  man;  hath  walked 
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in  my  sf  Atiites,  and  hath  kept  my  judgments,  to  deal 
truly;  he  is  just,  he  shall  surely  live,  saith  the  Lord< 
God.*'  Ezekiel,  zviii.  5-^9.  The  same  thinff  may 
he  observed  of  the  apostolic  decree  recorded  m  the 
fifleenth  chapter  of  the  Acta: — *'  It  seemed  good  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater 
burden  than  these  necessary  things,  th4t  ye  abstain 
from  meats  ofifered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from 
things  strangled,  and  from  fornication :  from  which 
if  ye  keep  yourselves,  ye  shall  do  well." 

2.  If  the  law  by  which  the  sabbath  was  instituted 
was  a  hiw  only  to  the  Jews,  it  becomes  an  important 
question  with  the  Christian  inquirer,  whether  the 
founder  of  his  religion  delivered  i^y  new  command 
upon  the  subject;  or,  if  that  should  not  appear  to  be 
the  case,  whether  any  day  was  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  religion  by  the  authority  or  example  of  his 
Apostles. 

The  practice  of  holding  religious  assemblies  upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week  was  so  early  and  universal 
hi  the  Christian  church,  that  it  carries  with  it  consi* 
derable  proof  of  having  originated  from  some  precept 
of  Christ,  or  of  his  Apostles,  though  none  such  be 
now  extant.  It  ^m  upon  the  first  day  of  the  wee^ 
that  the  disciplevi  were  assembled,  when  Christ  ap>- 
peered  to  them  for  the  first  time  after  his  resurrection: 
*<  then  the  same  day  at  evening,  being  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  when  the  doors  were  shut  where  the  cijsci- 
pies  were  assembled,  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  came  Jesus, 
.and  stood  in  the  midst  of  them."  John,  xx.  19. 
This,  for  any  thing  that  appears  in  the  account,  might, 
as  to  the  day,  have  been  accidental;  but  in  the  26th 
verse  of  the  same  chapter  we  read,  that  **  after  eight 
days,'^  that  is,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  following 
"  again  the  disciples  were  within;*'  which  second 
meeting  upon  the  same  day  of  the  week  looks  like  an 
appointment  and  design  to  meet  on  that  particular 
day.  In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  we  find  the  same  custom  in  a  Christian 
church  at  a  great  distance  from  Jerusalem: — "  And 
we  came  unto  them  to  Troas  in  five  days,  where  we 
abode  seven  days;  and  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
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when  the  e^ttiples  came  together  to  break  hread^  Paul 
preached  unto  them.*'  Acts,  xx.  6,  7.  The  maimer 
m  which  the  historian  mentions  the  disciples  coming 
together  to  break  bread  on  the^ra^  day  of  the  week 
shows,  I  think,  that  the  practice  by  this  time  was 
familiar  and  established.  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 
writes  thus:  **  Concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints, 
as  I  have  given  order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  even 
00  do  ye;  upon  the  fret  day  of  the  week  let  every  one 
^f  jo\k  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath  pospered 
him,  that  there  be  no  gathering  when  I  come.**  1  Cor. 
xvi.  1,  2.  Which  direction  aflbrds  a  probable  prooi^ 
that  the ^r«^  day  of  the  week  was  already,  amongst 
the  ChruBtians  both  of  Corinth  and  Galatia,  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  some  ^ligious  application  or 
other.  At  the  time  that  St.  John  wrote  tne  book  of 
his  Revelation,  the  first  day  of  the  week  had  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Lord*8  day : — "  I  was  in  the  smrit,^^ 
■ays  he,  ««  on  the  Lord's  day."  Rev.  L  10.  Which 
name,  and  St.  John^s  use  of  it,  sufficiently  denote  the 
appropriation  of  this  day  to  the  service  of  religion,  and 
that  tnis  appropriation  was  perfectly  known  to  the 
churches  of  Asia.  I  make  no  doubt  that  by  the  lord's 
day  was  meant  the  first  dajr  of  the  week;  for  we  find 
no  footsteps  of  any  distinction  of  days,  which  could 
entitle  any  other  to  that  appellation.  Tlie  subsequent 
history  of  Christianity  corresponds  with  the  accounts 
deUvered  on  this  subject  in  Scripture.  il 

'  It  will  be  remembered,  that  we  are  contendmg,  by 
these  proo&,  for  no  other  duty  upon  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  than  that  of  holding  and  frequenting  reli- 

g'ouB  assemblies.  A  cessation  upon  that  day  from 
hour,  beyond  the  time  of  attendance  upon  publio 
worship,  is  not  intimated  in  any  passage  of  the  New 
Testament;  nor  did  Christ  or  his  Apostles  deliver, 
that  we  know  of,  any  command  to  their  disciples  for 
a  discontinuance,  upon  that  day,  of  the  common 
offices  of  their  professions:  a  reserve  which  none  will 
see  reason  to  wonder  at,  or  to4>lame  as  a  defect  in  the 
inatitation,  who  consider  that,  in  the  primitive  eondi^ 
tioB  of  Chxistiajiity,  the  observance  or  a  new  sabbath 
would  have  been  useless  or  inconvenient  or  impract^ 
toim  II.  6  * 
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cable.    During  Christ's  personal  ministry,  his  reli- 

glon  was  preached  to  the  Jews  alone.  They  alreaify 
ad  a  sabbath,  which,  as  citizens  and  subjects  of  that 
economy,  they  were  obliged  to  keep;  and  did  keep. 
It  was  nbt  therefore  probable  that  Christ  would  enjom 
another  day  of  rest  in  conjunction  with  this.  When 
the  new  religion  came  forth  into  the  Gentile  w<Hid, 
converts  to  it  were,  for  the  most  part,  made  from 
those  classes  of  society  y/rho  have  not  their  time  and 
labour  at  their  own  disposal;  and  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected,  that  unbelieving  masters  andmanstrate», 
and  they  who  directed  the  employment  of  others^ 
would  permit  their  slaves  and  labourers  to  rest  from 
their  work  every  seventh  day;  or  that  civil  govern- 
ment, indeed,  would  have  submitted  to  the  loss  of  a 
seventh  part  of  the  public  industry,  and  that  too  hi 
addition  to  the  numerous  'festivals  which  the  national 
religions  indulged  to  the  people:  at  least,  this  would 
have  been  an  encumberance  which  might  have  great*, 
ly  retarded  the  reception  of  Christianity  in  the  world.. 
In  reality,  the  institution  of  a  weekly  sabbath  is  so 
connected  with  the  functions  of  civil  life,  and  requirea 
so  much  of  the  concurrence  of  civil  law  in  its  regida^ 
tion  and  support,  that  it  cannot,  perhaps,  properly  be 
made  the  ordinance  of  any  religion,  till  that  religion 
be  received  as  the  religion  of  the  state. 
The  opinion,  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  meant  to 
pretain  the  duties  ai  the  Jewish  sabbath,  shifting  only 
the  day  from  the  seventh  to  the  first,  seems  to  prevail 
without  sufficient  proof;  nor  does  any  evidence  re- 
main in  Scripture  (of  what,  hoMwver,  is  not  improba- 
ble,) that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  thus  distin- 
guished in  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  resurreeCioa. 
The  conclusion  from  the  whole  inquiry  ^  for  it  is 
our  business  to  follow  the  arguments,  to  whatever 
probabihty  they  conduct  ns)  is  this:  The  a$senUfKng 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  the  purpose  or 
public  worship  and  religious  instruction  is  a  law  of 
Christianity,  of  Divine  appointment;  thO  rssfsng  oi| 
that  dav  from  our  employments  longer,  thut  we  ate. 
detained  from  them  by  attendance  upon  tk»9  •Mum 
blies  is  to  Christians  an  ordinwoe  of  boann  JMi* 
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totion;  binding  neverthelets  upon  the  oonsdenee  of 
•Yory  indiridual  of  a  country  in  which  a  weekly  sab* 
bath  is  established,  for  the  sake  of  the  beneficial  pur- 
poees  which  the  public  and  regular  obseryance  of  it 
promotes;  and  recommended  perhaps  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  Divine  approbation,  by  the  resemblance  it 
bears  to  what  God  was  pleased  to  make  a  solemn  part 
of  the  law  which  lie  deliTered  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
mud  by  its  subswrvieney  to  many  of  the  i 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

BT  WHAT  ACTS  AND  OMISSIONS  THB  DVTY  09  THB 
CHBISTXAN  SABBATH  IS  VIOI^ATBO. 

SiNCB  the  obligation  upon  Christians  to  comply 
with  the  religious  observance  of  Sunday  arises  from 
the  public  uses  of  the  institution  and  the  authority  of 
the  apostolic  practice,  the  manner  of  observing  it 
ought  to  be  that  which  best  flllfils  these  uses,  and 
eonforms  the  nearest  to  this  practice. 

The  uses  proposed  by  the  institution  are:— 

1.  To  fiicilitate  attendance  upon  public  worship. 

2.  To  meliorate  the   condition  of  the  laborous 
classes  of  mankind,  by  regular  and  seasonable  returns^ 
of  rest. 

8.  By  4  graeral  supeosioii  of  business  and  amuse- 
ment, to  invite  and  enable  persons  of  every  descrip- 
tion to  apply  their  time  and  thoughts  to  subjects  ap- 
pertaining to  thehr  salvation. 

With  the  primitive  Christians,  the  peculiar,  and 
probably  for  some  time  the  only,  distinction  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  was  the  holding  of  religious 
Bssembues  upon  that  day.  We  learn,  however,  from 
the  testimony  of  a  very  early  writer  amongst  them, 
that  they  also  reserved  the  aay  for  religious  medita- 
tions^—CTwiicfiiw^tf  nostrum  (saith  Irenaus,)  sab' 
biOiMOt  spiritualiterp  meditatian  legis^gaudenSf  opH 
fidum  Dei  admirans. 
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Whxkbforb  the  duty  of  the  day  t9  violated, 

lit,  By  all  such  employments  or  engagements  «e 
(though  differing  from  our  ordinary  occupation,)  hin- 
der our  attendance  upon  public  worship,  or  take  up  so 
much  of  our  time  as  not  to  leave  a  sufficient  part  of 
the  day  at  leisure  for  religious  reflection;  as  the  going 
of  journeys,  the  paying  or  receiving  of  visits  which 
engage  the  whole  day,  or  employing  the  time  at  home 
in  writing  letters,  settling  accounts,  or  in  applying 
ourselves  to  studies,  or  the  reading  of  books,  which 
bear  no  relation  to  the  business  of  religion. 

2dly,  By  unnecessary  encroachments  on  the  rest 
and  liberty  which  Sunday  ought  to  bring  to  the  infe- 
rior orders  of  the  community;  as  by  keeping  servants 
on  that  day  confined  and  busied  in  preparatipns  for 
the  superfluous  elegances  of  our  table  or  dress. 

8dly,  By  such  recreations  as  are  customarily  for- 
borne out  of  respect  to  the  day;  as  hunting,  shooting, 
fishing,  public  diversions,  frequenting  taverns,  play- 
ing at  cimis  or  dice. 

If  it  be  asked,  as  it  often  has  been,  wherein  consist 
the  difierence  between  walking  out  with  your  staff*,  or 
with  your  gun?  between  spending  the  evening  at 
home,  or  in  a  tavern  ?  between  passing  the  Sunday 
afternoon  at  a  game  of  cards,  or  in  conversation  not 
more  edifying,  nor  always  so  inoffensive  ? — ^to  these, 
and  to  the  same  question  under  a  variety  of  forms, 
and  in  a  multitude  of  similar  examples,  we  return  the 
following  answer:— -That  the  religious  observance  of 
Sunday,  if  it  ought  to  be  retained  at  all,  must  be  up- 
holden  by  some  public  and  visible  distinctions: — 
that,  draw  the  line  of  distinction  where  you  will,  many 
actions  which  are  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  line 
will  differ  very  little,  and  yet  lie  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  it: — ^that  every  trespass  upon  that  reserve  which 
public  decency  has  established  breaks  down  the  fence 
by  which  the  day  is  separated  to  the  service  of  reli- 
gion:— ^that  it  is  <  unsafe  to  trifle  with  scruples  and 
habits  that  have  a  beneficial  tendency,  although  found- 
ed merely  in  custom: — ^that  these  Kberties,  however 
intended,  will  certamly  be  considered  by  those  wh6 
observe  them,  not  only  as  disrespectful  to  the  day  and 
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inititation,  but  as  proceedings  from  a  secret  contempt 
of  the  Christian  faithv— that,  conseqaently,  they  m- 
minish  a  reverence  for  religion  in  others,  so  far  as  the 
authority  of  our  opinion,  or  the  efficacy  of  our  exam- 
ple, reaches;  or  rather,  so  far  as  either  will  serve  for 
an  excuse  of  negligence  to  those  who  are  glad  of  any: 
— that  as  to  cards  and  dice,  which  put  in  their  claim 
to  be  considered  among  the  harmless  occupations  of 
a  vacant  hour,  it  may  be  observed,  that  few  find  any 
difficulty  in  refraining  from  play  on  Sunday,  except 
they  who  sit  down  to  it  with  the  views  and  eagerness 
of  gamesters: — ^that  gaming  is  seldom  innocent: — 
that  the  anxiety  and  perturbations,  however,  which  it 
excites,  are  inconsistent  with  the  tranquillity  and  frame 
of  temper  in  which  the  duties  and  thoughts  of  religion 
should  always  both  find  and  leave  us: — and  lastly  we 
shall  remark,  that  the  example  of  other  countries, 
where  the  same  or  greater  licence  is  allowed,  affords 
no  apology  for  irregularities  in  our  own;  because  a 
practice  which  is  tolerated  by  public  usage  neither  re- 
ceives the  same  construction,  nor  gives  the  same  of- 
fence, w  where  it  is  censured  and  prohibited. 
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In  many  persons,  a  seriousness  and  sense  of  awe 
overspread  the  imagination ^  whenever  the  idea  of  the 
Supreme  Being  is  presented  to  their  thoughts.  This 
efibct,  which  forms  a  considerable  security  against 
▼ice,  is  the  consequence  not  so  much  of  reflection  as 
of  habit;  which  habit  being  generated  by  the  exter- 
sal  expressions  of  reverence  which  we  use  ourselves, 
or  observe  in  others,  may  be  destroyed  by  causes  op- 
posite toUiese,  and  especially  by  that  familiar  levity 
with  w^Hf  some  learn  to  speak  of  the  Deity,  of  his 
•ttribu^',  providence,  revelations,  or  worship. 

Ood  hath  been  pleased  (no  matter  for  what  naaon. 
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although  probably  for  this,)  to  forbid  the  vain  mentioB 
of  his  name: — "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  Tain.'*  Now  the  n^ention  is  ootn 
when  it  is  useless;  and  it  is  useless  when  it  is  neither 
likely  nor  intended  to  serve  any  good  purpose;  as 
when  it  flows  from  the  lips  idle  and  unmeaning^  or  is 
applied,  on  occasions  inconsistent  with  any  considera- 
tion of  religion  and  devotion,  to  express  our  anger, 
our  earnestness,  our  courage,  or  our  mirth;  or  indeed 
when  it  is  used  at  all,  except  hi  acts  of  religion,  or  in 
serious  and  seasonable  discourse  upon  religious  sub- 
jects. 

The  prohibition  of  ^  the  third  commandment  is  re- 
cognised by  Christ,  in  his  sermon  upon  the  mount; 
which  sermon  adverts  to  none  but  the  moral  parts  of 
the  Jewish  law:  **I  say  unto  you.  Swear  not  at  all: 
but  let  your  communication  be  Yea,  yea;  Nay,  nay: 
for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil." 
The  Jews  probably  interpreted  the  prohibition  as  re- 
strained to  th^  name  Jehovah,  the  name  which  the 
Deity  had  appointed  and  appropriated  to  himself; 
Exod.  vi.  8.  The  words  of  Christ  extend  the  prohi*. 
bition  beyond  the  name  of  God,  to  every  thing  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea: — "  Swear  not,  neither  by  hea^ 
ven,  for  it  is  God's  throne;  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is 
his  footstool;  neither  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  city 
of  the  Great  King.'*     Matt.  v.  86. 

The  offence  of  profane  swearing  is  aggravated  by 
the  consideration,  that  in  it  duty  and  decency  are  sa- 
crificed to  the  slenderest  of  temptations.  Suppose  the 
habit,  either  from  affectation,  or  by  negligence  and 
inadvertency,  to  be  already  formed,  it  must  always 
remain  within  the  power  of  the  most  ordinary  resolu- 
tion to  correct  it;  and  it  cannot,  one  would  think,  cost 
a  great  deal  to  relinquish  the  pleasure  and  honour 
which  it  confers.  A  concern  for  duty  is  in  fact  never 
strong,  when  the  exertion  requisite  to  vanquish  a  ha- 
bit founded  in  no  antecedent  propeibsity  is  thought 
too  much  or  too  painful. 

A  contempt  of  positive  duties,  or  rather  of  those 
duties  for  which  the  reason  is  not  so  plain  as  the  com* 
numd,  indicates  a  disposition  upon  which  the  autho- 
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rityof  revelation  has  obtained  little  influence. — Hiis 
remark  ia  applicable  to  the  ofience'of  profane  awear-  . 
ing,  and  deacribes,  perhape  pretty  exactly,  the  general 
character  of  those  who  are  most  addicted  to  it. 

Mockery  and  ridicule,  when  exercised  upon  the! 
Scriptures,  or  even  upon  the  places,  peraon?)  and 
forma  aet  apart  for  the  ministration  of  religion,  fall 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law  which  forbids  the  pro-< 
fiination  of  God's  name;  especially  as  that  law  is 
extended  by  Christ's  interpretation.  They  are  more- 
over inconsistent  with  a  religious  frame  of  mind:  for, 
as  no  one  ever  either  feels  himself  disposed  to  plea- 
santry, or  capable  of  being  diverted  with  the  plea- 
santry of  othera,  upon  matters  in  which  he  is  deeply 
interested;  so  a  mind  intent  upon  the  acquisition  of 
heaven  rejects  with  indignation  every  attempt  to  en- 
tertain it  with  jests,  calculated  to  degrade  or  deride 
subjects  which  it  never  recollects  but  with  seriousness 
and  anxiety.  Nothing  but  stupidity,  or  the  most  fri- 
volous dissipation  of  thought,  can  make  even  the  in- 
considerate forget  the  supreme  importance  of  every 
thing  which  relates  to  the  expectation  of  a  future  ex- 
istence. Whilst  the  infidel  mocks  at  the  superstitions 
of  the  vulgar,  insults  over  their  credulous  fears,  their 
childish  errors,  or  fantastic  rites,  it  does  not  occur  to 
him  to  observe,  that  the  most  preposterous  device  by 
which  the  weakest  devotee  ever  believed  he  was  se- 
curing the  happiness  of  a  future  life,  is  more  rational 
than  unconcern  about  it.  Upon  this  subject,  nothing ' 
is  so  absurd  as  indifference;  no  folly  so  contemptible 
as  thoughtlessness  and  levity. 

Finally  ;  The  knowledge  of  what  is  due  to  the  so- 
lemnity of  those  interests,  concerning  which  Revela- 
tion professes  to  inform  and  direct  us,  may  teach  oven 
those  who  are  least  inclined  to  respect  the  prejudices 
of  mankind,  to  observe  a  decorum  in  the  style  and 
conduct  of  religious  disquisitions,  with  the  neglect  of 
which  many  adversaries  of  Christianity  are  justly 
chargeable.  Serious  arguments  are  fair  on  all  sides. 
Christianity  is  but  ill  defended  by  refusing  audience 
or  toleration  to  the  objections  of  unbelievers.  But 
whilst  we  would  have  freedom  of  inquiry  restrained 
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by  no  Uwa  but  those  of  decency,  we  tre  entitled  to 
demand,  on  behalf  of  a  religion  which  holds  forth  to 
mankind  assurancea  of  immortality,  that  its  credit  be 
assailed  by  no  other  weapons  than  those  of  sober  dis- 
cussion and  legitimate  reasoning; — that  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  Christianity  be  never  made  a  topic  of 
raillery,  a  theme  for  the  exercise  of  wit  or  eloquence, 
or  a  subject  of  contention  for  literary  fame  and  vic- 
tory;— ^that  the  cause  be  tried  upon  its  merits; — ^that 
all  applications  to  the  fancy,  pas8ions,^r  prejudices  of 
the  reader,  all  attempts  to  preoccupy,  ensnare,' or 
perplex  his  judgment,  by  any  art,  influence,  or  im- 
pression  whatsoever,  extrinsic  to  the  proper  grounds 
and  evidence  upon  which  his  assent  ought  to  proceed, 
be  rejected  from  a  question  which  involves  m  its  de- 
termination the  hopes,  the  virtue,  and  the  repose  of 
millions; — ^that  the  controversy  be  managed  on  both 
sides  with  sincerity;  that  is,  that  nothing  be  produced, 
in  the  writings  of  either,  contrary  to  or  beyond  the 
writer's  own  knowledge  and  persuasion; — that  object-* 
tions  and  difficulties  be  proposed,  from  no  other  mo- 
tive than  an  honest  and  serious  desire  to^btain  satis- 
faction, or  to  communicate  information  which  may 
promote  the  discovery  and  progress  of  truth; — that, 
m  conformity  with  this  design,  every  thing  be  stated 
with  integrity,  with  method,  precision,  and  simplicity; 
and  above  all,  that  whatever  is  published  in  opposi- 
tion to  received  and  confessedly  beneficial  persua- 
sions, be  set  forth  under  a  form  which  is  likely  to  in- 
vite inquiry  and  to  meet  examination.  If  with  these 
moderate  and  equitable  conditions  be  compared  the 
manner  in  which  hostilities  have  been  waged  against 
the  Christian  religion,  not  only  the  votaries  of  the 
prevailing  faith,  but  every  man  who  looks  forward 
with  anxiety  to  the  destination  of  his  being,  will  see 
much  to  blame  and  to  complain  of.  By  one  unbe- 
lieveTi  all  the  follies  which  have  adhered,  in  a  long 
course  of  dark  and  superstitious  ages,  to  the  popular 
creed,  are  assumed  as  so  many  doctrines  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  for  the  piupose  of  subverting  the  whole 
system  by  the  absurdities  whicli  it  is  thus  represented 
to  contain.     By  another,  the  ignorance  and  vices  of 
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the  sacerdotal  order,  their  mutual  disBensions  and 
pereecutionfl,  their  usurpatioiui  and  encroachments 
upon  the  intellectual  liberty  and  civil  rights  of  man- 
kind, have  been  displayed  with  no  small  triumph  and 
invective;  not  so  mu6h  to  guard  the  Christian  laity 
against  a  repetition  of  the  same  injuries  (which  is  the 
only  proper  use  to  be  made  of  the  most  flagraat  exam- 
ples of  the  past,)  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  insi- 
nuation, that  the  reh'gion  itself  is  nothing  but  a  pro- 
fitable fable,  imposed  upon  the  fears  and  credulity  of 
the  multitude,  and  upheld  by  the  frauds  and  influence 
of  an  interested  and  crafty  priesthood.  And  yet,  how 
remotely  is  the  character  of  the  clergy  connected  with 
the  truth  of  Christianity  !  What,  afler  all,  do  the  most 
disgraceful  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history  prove,  but 
that  the  passions  of  our  common  nature  are  not  al- 
tered or  excluded  by  distinctions  of  name,  and  that 
the  characters  of  men  are  formed  much  more  by  the 
temptations  than  the  duties  of  their  profession?  A 
third  finds  delight  in  collecting  and  repeating  ac- 
counts of  wars  and  massacres,  of  tumults  and  insunec- 
tions,  excited  in  almost  every  age  of  the  Christian  era 
by  religious  zeal;  as  though  the  vices  of  Christians 
were  parts  of  Christianity;  intolerance  and  extirpa- 
tion precepts  of  the  gospel;  or  as  if  its  spirit  could  be 
judged  of  from  the  counsels  of  princes,  the  intrigues 
of  statesmen,  the  pretences  of  malice  and  ambition,  or 
the  unauthorized  cruelties  of  some  gloomy  and  virur 
lent  superstition.  By  a  fourth,  the  succession  and 
variety  of  popular  religions;  the  vicissitudes  with 
which  sects  end  tenets  have  flourished  and  decayed; 
the '  zeal  with  which  they  were  once  supported,  the 
negligence  with  which  they  are  now  remembered; 
the  little  share  which  reason  and  argument  appear  to 
have  had  in  framing  the  creed,  or  regulating  the  reli- 
gious conduct  of  the  multitude;  the  indifierence  and 
submission  with  which  the  religion  of  the  state  is  ^- 
nerally  received  by  the  common  people;  the  capnce 
and  vehemence  with  which  it  is  sometimes  opposed; 
the  frenzy  with  which  men  have  been  brought  to  con- 
tend for  opinions  and  ceremonies,  of  which  they  knew 
neither  the  proofs  the  meaning,  nor  the  original: 
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lastly,  the  equal  and  undonbting  confidence  with 
which  we  hear  the  doctrines  of  Christ  or  of  Confu- 
cius, the  law  of  Moses  or  of  Mahomet,  the  Bible,  the 
Koran,  or  the  Shaster,  maintained  or  anathematiiedy 
taught  or  abjured,  revered  or  derided,  according  as 
we  five  on  this  or  on  that  side  of  a  fiver;  keep  within 
or  step  over  the  boundaries  of  a  state;  or  even  in  the 
same  country,  and  by  the  same  people,  so  often  as 
the  event  of  a  battle,  or  the  issue  of  a  negotiation,  de-< 
livers  them  to  the  dominion  of  a  new  master; — 
points,  I  say,  of  this  sort  are  exhibited  to  the  public 
attention,  as  so  many  arguments  against  the  truth  oC 
the  Christian  religion; — and  with  success.  For  these 
topics  being  brought  together,  and  set  off  with  some 
aggravation  of  circumstances,  and  with  a  vivacity  of 
style  and  description  familiar  enough  to  the  writings 
and  conversation  of  free-thinkers,  insensibly  lead  the 
imagination  into  a  habit  of  classing  Christianity  with 
the  delusions  thlit  have  taken  possession,  by  turns,  of 
the  public  belief;  and  of*  regarding  it  as,  what  the 
scoffers  of  our  faith  represent  it  to  be,  the  superstition 
of  the  day.  But  is  this  to  deal  honestly  by  the  sub- 
ject, or  with  the  world  ?  May  not  the  same  things  be 
said,  may  not  the  same  prejudices  be  excited  by  these 
representations,  whether  Christianity  be  true  or  false, 
or  by  whatever  proofs  its  truth  be  attested  ?  May  not 
truth  as  well  as  falsehood  be  taken  upon  credit  ?  May 
not  a  religion  be  founded  upon  evidence  accessible 
and  satisfactory  to  every  mind  competent  to  the  in- 
quiry, which  yet,  by  the  greatest  part  of  its  professors, 
is  received  upon  authority  ? 

But  if  the  matter  of  these  objections  be  reprehensi- 
ble, as  calculated  to  produce  an  effect  upon  tho 
reader  beyond  what  their  real  weight  and  place  in  the 
argument  deserve,  still  more  shall  we  discover  of  ma- 
nagement and  disingenuousness  in  the  form  under 
which  they  are  dispersed  among  the  public.  Infideli- 
ty is  served  up  in  every  shape  that  is  likely  to  allure, 
surprise,  or  beguile  the  imagination;  in  a  fublc,  a 
tale^  a  novel,  a  poem;  in  interspersed  and  broken 
hints,  remote  and  oblique  surmisefs;  in  books  of  tra- 
vels,, of  philosophy,  of  natural  history;  in  a  word,  in 
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ftny  form  rather  than  the  right  one,  that  of  a  professed 
and  regular  disquisition.  And  because  the  coarse 
buffoonery  and  broad  laugh  of  the  old  and  rude  ad- 
versaries of  the  Christian  faith  would  offend  the  taste, 
perhaps,  rather  than  the  virtTie,  of  this  cultivated  age, 
a  graver  irony,  a  more  skilful  and  delicate  banter  is 
substituted  in  their  place.  An  eloquent  historian, 
beside  his  more  direct,  and  therefore  fairer,  attacks 
upon  the  credibility  of  Evangelic  story,  has  contrived 
to  weave  into  his  narration  one  continued  sneer  upon 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  upon  the  writings  and 
characters  of  its  ancient  patrons.  The  knowledge 
which  this  author  possesses  of  the  frame  and  conduct 
of  the  human  mind  must  have  led  him  to  observe, 
that  such  attacks  do  their  execution  without  inquiry. 
Who  can  refute  a  8neer7  Who  can  compute  the  num« 
ber,  much  less,  one  by  one,  scrutinize  the  justice  of 
those  disparagmg  insinuations  which  crowd  the  pages 
of  this  elaborate  history  ?  What  reader  suspends  his 
cariosity,  or  calls  off  his  attention  from  the  principal 
narrative,  to  examine  references,  to  search*  into  the 
foondatiQn,  or  to  weigh  the  reason,  propriety,  and 
force  of  every  transient  sarcasm  and  sly  allusion,  by 
which  the  Cmistian  testimony  is  depreciated  and  tra- 
duced; and  by  which,  nevertheless,  he  may  find  hia 
persuasion  afterwards  unsettled  and  perplexed  ? 

But  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  pursued  her 
with  poisoned  arrows.  Obsoeni^  itself  is  made  the 
vehicle  of  mfidelity.  The  awful  doctrines,  if  we  be 
not  permitted  to  call  them  the  sacred  truths,  of  our 
religion,  together  with  all  the  acyuncts  and  appen- 
dages of  its  worship  and  external  profession,  have 
been  sometimes  impudently  profaned  by  an  unnatural 
conjunction  with  imfnire  and  lascivious  images.  The 
fondness  for  ridicule  is  almost  universal;  and  ridicule 
to  many  minds  is  never  so  irresistible  as  when  sea- 
soned with  obscenity,  and  employed  upon  religion. 
But  in  proportion  as  these  noxious  pniftiples  take 
hold  of  tlie  imagination,  they  infatuate  the  judgment ; 
for  trains  of  inScrous  and  unchaste  associations,  ad- 
bering  to  every  sentiment  and  mention  of  religion, 
lender  tho  miad  indispoeed  to  receive  either  convic- 
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tion  from  its  evidence,  or  impresiionB  from  its  autho- 
rity. And  this  effect  being  exerted  upon  the  sensi- 
tive part  of  our  frame,  is  altogether  independent  of 
argument,  proof,  or  reason;  is  as  formidable  to  a  true 
religion  as  to  a  false  one;  to  a  well  grounded  faith 
as  to  a  chimerical  mythology,  or  fabulous  tradition. 
Neither,  let  it  be  observed,  is  the  crime  or  danger  less, 
because  impure  ideas  are  exhibited  under  a  veJ,  in 
covert  and  chastised  language. 

Seriousness  is  not  constraint  of  thought;  nor  levity, 
freedom.  Every  mind  which  wishes  the  advance- 
ment of  truth  and  knowledge,  in  the  most  important 
of  all  human  researches,  must  abhor  this  licentiousness, 
as  violating  no  less  the  laws  of  reasoning  than  the 
rights  of  decency.  There  is  but  one  description  of 
men,  to  whose  principles  it  ought  to  be  tolerable;  I 
mean  that  class  of  reasonera  who  can  see  litth  in 
Christianity,  even  supposing  it  to  be  true.  To  such 
adversaries  we  address  tlus  reflection: — ^Had  Jesus 
Christ  delivered  no  other  declaration  than  the  follow- 
ing, "  The  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are 
in  the  grave  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth; 
they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life; 
una  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of 
damnation;*' — he  had  pronounced  a  message  of  ines- 
timable importance,  and  well  worthy  of  that  splendid 
apiparatus  of  prophecy  and  miracles  with  which  his 
mission  was  mtroduced  and  attested;  a  message,  hi 
which  the  wisest  of  mankind  would  rejoice  to  find  an 
answer  to  their  doubts,  and  rests  to  their  inquh'ies. 
It  is  idle  to  say,  that  a  future  state  had  been  discovered 
already: — it  had  been  discovered,  as  the  Copernican 
system  was— it  was  one  guess  among  many.  He 
alone  discovers  who  proves  ;  and  no  man  can  prove 
this  point  but  the  teacher  who  testifies  by  miracles 
that  his  doctrine  comes  from  God. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THB  OEXGXH   OF  CIYXI.  QOTJBRNMXHT. 

GovBBNMXi7T»  at  first,  was  either^  patriarchal  or 
militaiy:  that  of  a  parent  over  his  family,  or  of  a  com^ 
mander  over  hia  fellow  warriors. 

1.*  Paternal  authority,  and  the  order  of  domestic 
life,  supplied  the  foundation  of  eitfil  government.  Did 
mankind  spring  out  of  the  earth  mature  and  indepen- 
dent, it  would  be  found  perhaps  impossible  to  intro- 
duce subjection  anct  subordination  among  them:  but 
the  condition  of  human  infancy  prepares  men  for  so- 
ciety, by  combining  individuals  into  small  communi- 
ties, and  by  placing  them  from  the  beginning  under 
direction  and  control.  A  family  contains  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  empire;  The  authority  of  one  over  many, 
and  the  disposition  to  govern  and  to  be  governed,  ara 
in  this  way  incidental  to  the  very  nature,  and  coeval, 
no  doubt,  with  the  existence,  of  the  human  species. 

Moreover,  the  constitution  of  families  not  only  as- 
sists the  formation  of  civil  government,  by  the  dispo- 
sitions which  it  generates,  but  also  furnishes  the  first 
steps  of  the  process  by  which  empires  have  been  ac- 
tually reared.  A  parent  would  retain  a  considerable 
part  of  his  authority  atler  his  children  were  grown  up, 
and  had  formed  families  of  their  own.  The  obedi- 
ence of  which  they  remembered  not  the  beginnmg, 
would  be  coBsidered  as  natural;  and  would  scareely, 
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during  thi»  parent's  life,  be  entirely  or  abruptly  with- 
drawn. Here  then  we  see  the  second  stage  in  the 
progress  of  dominion.  The  first  was  that  of  a  pa- 
rent over  his  young  children;  this,  that  of  an  ancestor 
presiding  over  his  adult  descendants. 

Although  the  original  progenitor  was  the  centre  of 
union  to  his  posterity,  yet  it  is  not  probable  that  tho 
association  would  be  immediately  or  altogether  dis- 
solved by  his  death.  Connected  by  habits,  of  inter- 
course and  affection,  and  by  some  common  rights,  ne- 
eessities,  and  interests,  they  would  consider  themselves 
as  allied  to  each  other  in  k  nearer  degree  than  to  the 
rest  of  the  species.  Almost  all  would  be  sensible  of 
an  inclination  to  continue  ia  the  society  m  which  they 
had  been  brought  up;  and  experiencing,  as  they  soon 
would  do,  many  inconveniencies  from  the  absence  of 
that  authority  which  their  coinmon  ancestor  exercised, 
especially  hi  deciding  t^iehr  disputes,  and  directing 
their  operations  in  matters  in  which  it  was  necessary 
to  act  in  conjunction,  they  might  be  induced  to  suimly 
his  place  by  a  formal  choice  of  a  successor;  oYr^ither 
might  willmgly,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  transfer 
their  obedience  to  some  one  of  the  family,  who  by  his 
age  or  services,  or  by  the  p«rt  he  possessed  in  the 
duection  of  their  affiurs  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
parent,  had  already  tau^t  them  to  resoecthis  advice, 
or  to  attend  to  his  commands:  or,  lastly,  the  prospect 
of  thete  inconveniencies  might  prompt  the  first  ances- 
tor to  appoint  a  successor;  and  his  posterity,  from 
the  same  motive,  united  with  an  habitual  defence  to 
the  ancestor's  authority,  might  receive  the  appoint-, 
ment  with  sulmussion.  Here  then  we  have  a  tribe  or 
clan  incorporated  under  one  chief.  Such  communities 
might  be  increased  by  considerable  numbers,  and  fulfil 
the  purposes  of  civil  union,  without  any  other  or  more 
regular  convention,  constitution,  or  form  of  govern- 
ment, than  what  we  have  described.  Every  branch 
which  was  slipped  off  from  the  primitive  stock,  and 
removed  to  a  distance  from  it,  would  in  like  manner 
take  root,  and  grow  into  a  separate  clan.  Two  or 
three  of  these  clans  were  frequently,  we  may  suppose, 
united  into  one.    Marriage,  conquest,  mutual  defence*^ 
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eonman  distreM,  ormote  a«eidettttl  eoftlkioiift,  mlglit 
produce  thki  effect. 

2.  A  second  soorce  ef  persofiftl  autherity,  and  whidi 
nught  easily  extend,  or  sometimes  perhapi  supersede^ 
t^  patriarchal,  is  that  which  results  nrom  military 
arrangement.  In  wars,  either  of  aggression  or  defenoey 
manifest  necessity  would  prompt  those  who  fought  ott 
the  same  side  to  array  themselves  mider  one  foader. 
And  although  their  leader  was  advanced  to  this  emi- 
nence  for  the  purpose  only,  and  during  the  operations, 
of  a  single  expedition,  yet  his  authority  woohi  not 
always  terminate  with  the  reasons  for  wUdi  it  vna 
eonferred.  A  warrior  who  had  led  forth  his  tribe 
agidnst  their  enemies  with  repeated  success  would 
procure  to  himself,  even  in  the  deliberations  of  peace, 
a  powerful  and  permament  influence.  If  this  advan« 
tage  were  added  to  the  authority  of  the  patriarchal 
cmiBf,  or  favoured  by  any  previous  distinction  of  an- 
cestiy,  it  would  be  no  difficult  undertaking  for  tha 
person  who  possessed  it  to  obtain  the  almost  absolute 
direction  of  the  afiairs  of  the  community;  especially 
if  he  was  careful  to  associate  to  himself  proper  anz- 
iliaries,  and  content  to  practise  the  obvious  art  of 
gratifying  or  removing  those  who  opposed  Ms  pre- 
tensions. 

But,  although  we  maj  be  able  to  comprehend  how, 
by  his  personal  abilities  or  fortune,  one  man  may 
obtain  the  rule  over  many,  yet  it  seems  more  difficult 
to  explam  how  empire  became  heieditary,  or  in  what 
manner  sovereign  power,  which  is  never  acquired 
without  great  merit  or  mfinagement,  learns  to  descend 
in  a  succession  which  has  no  dependence  upon  any 
qualities  either  of  understanding  or  activity.  Tin 
causes  which  have  introduced  hereditary  dominion 
into  so  general  a  reception  in  the  world  are  principallT 
the  following: — the  influence  of  association,  whicm 
communicates  to  the  son  a  portion  of  the  same  respect 
which  was  wont  to  be  paid  to  the  virtues  or  station 
of  the  father;  the  mutual  jealousy  of  other  compe- 
titors; the  greater  envy  with  ^hich  all  behold  the 
exaltation  of  an  equal,  than  the  continuance  of  an 
acknowledged  superiority — a  reigning  prince  leaving 
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behind  him  many  adherants,  who  can  prBaerr*  thfur 
own  importance  only  by  supporting  the  succetnon  of 
lua  children:  add  to  these  reasons,  that  elections  to 
the  supreme  power,  having,  upon  trial,  produced  de- 
structive coBtentions,  many  states  would  take  refiiga 
from  a  return  e£  the  same  calamities  in  a  rule  of  sue 
cession;  and  no  rule  presents  itself  so  obvious,  certain^ 
and  intelligible,  as  consanguimty  of  birth. 

The  ancient  state  of  society  in  most  countries,  and 
the  modem  condition  of  some  uncivilized  parts  of  the 
worlds  exhibit  that  appearance  which  this  account  of 
the  origin  of  civil  government  would  lead  us  to  expect.. 
The  earliest  histories  of  Palestine,  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul^' 
Britain  inform  us;  that  these  countries  were  occupied 
by  many  small  independent  nations,  not  much  perhaps 
nnlike  those  which  are  found  at  present  amongst 
the  savage  inhabitants  of  North  America^  and  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa.  Those  nations  I  consider  as 
the  amplifications  of  so  many  single  families;  or  as 
derived  from  the  junction  of  two  or  three  families^ 
whom  society  in  war,  or  the  approach  of  some  com- 
mon danger,  had  united.  Suppose  a  country  to  have 
been  first  peopled  by  shipwreck  on  its  coasts,  or  by 
emigrants  or  exiles  from  a  neighbouring  country;  the 
new  settlers,  having  no  enemy  to  provide  against,  and 
occupied  with  the  care  of  their  personal  subsistence, 
would  think  little  of  digesting  a  system  of  laws,  of 
contriving  a  form  of  government,  or  indeed  of  any 
political  union  whatever;  but  each  settler  would  re-> 
main  at  the  head  of  his  own  family,  and  each  family 
would  include  all  of  every  age  and  generation  who 
were  descended  from  him.  So  many  of  these  families 
as  were  holden  together  afler  the  death  of  the  original 
ancestor,  by  the  reasons  and  in  the  method  above  re- 
cited, would  wax,  as  the  individuals  were  multiplied, 
into  tribes,  clans,  hordes,  or  nations,  similar  to  those 
into  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  many  countries 
are  known  to  have  been  divided,  and  which  are  still 
found  wherever  the  state  of  society  and  manners  is 
immature  and  uncultivated. 

Nor  need  w^  be  surprised  at  the  early  existence  in 
the  world  of  some  vast  empires,  or  as  the  rapidity  with 
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which  they  advanced  to  their  greatness  from  compa- 
ratively small  and  obscure  originals.  Whilst  the  in- 
habitants of  so  many  countries  were  broken  into 
numerous  communities,  unconnected,  and  oftentimes 
contending  with  each  other;  before  experience  had 
taught  these  little  states  to  see  their  own  danger  in 
their  neighbour's  ruin;  or  had  instructed  them  in  the 
necessity  of  resisting  the  aggrandizement  of  an  aspir- 
ing power,  by  alliances  and  timely  preparations;  in 
this  condition  of  civil  policy,  a  particular  trib«,  which 
by  any  oceans  had  gotten  the  start  of  the  rest  in 
strength  or  discipline,  and  happened  to  fall  under  the 
conduct  of  an  ambitious  chief,  by  directing  their  first 
attempts  to  the  part  where  success  was  most  secure, 
and  by  assuming,  as  they  went  along,  those  whom 
they  conquered  Snto  a  share  of  their  future  enterprises, 
might  soon  gather  a  force  which  would  infallibly  over- 
bear any  opposition  that  the  scattered  power  and  un- 
provided state  of  such  enemies  coula  make  to  tho 
progress  of  their  victories. 

Lastly,  Our  theoiy  aSotdu  a  presumption  that  the 
earliest  governments  were  monarchies,  because  the 
government  of  families,  and  of  armies^  from  which, 
according  to  our -account,  civil  govemmextt  derived 
its  institution,  and  probably  its  fomiy  is  universallj 
monarchical. 


CHAPTER  n, 

HOW  SVBJXCTIOV  TO  CIVII*  OOVBBKMBNT  If 
MAlJlTAIirBn. 

Could  we  view  our  own  species  fVom  a  distance, 
or  regard  mankind  with  the  same  sort  of  observation' 
with  which  we  read  the  natural  history,  or  remark  the 
manners,  of  any  other  animal,  there  is  nothing  in  thfl 
human  character  which  would  more  surprise  us,  than 
the  almost  universal  subjugation  of  strength  to  weak* 
ness; — than  to  see  many  millions  of  robust  men.  k 
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the  complete  tise  and  exercise  of  their  personal  facuf- 
ties,  and  without  any  defect  of  courage,  waiting  upon 
the  will  of  a  diild,  a  woman,  a  driveler,  or  ahinatic. 
And  althou^,  when  we  suppose  a  Vast  empire  in 
absolute  subjection  to  one  person,  and  that  one  de- 
pressed  beneath  the  !evel  of  his  species  by  infirmities 
or  vice,  we  suppose  perhaps  an  extreme  case;  yet  in 
all  cases^  even  in  the  most  popular  forms  of  civil  go- 
▼eramenty  thephyneal  strength  resides  in  the  govern^ 
ed.  In  what  manner  omnion  thus  prevails  over  strength  » 
or  how  power,  which  naturally  belongs  to  superior 
Ibrce,  is  maintained  in  opposition  to  it;  in  other  words, 
by  what  motives  the  many  are  induced  to  submit  to 
the  few,  becomes  an  inquiry  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
almost  every  political  speculation.  It  removes,  indeed, 
but  does  not  resolve,  the  difficulty,  to  say  that  civil 
governments  are  nowadays  ahnost  universally  up- 
holden  by  standing  armies;  for  the  question  still  re- 
turns. How  are  these  armies  themselves  kept  in  snb- 
jection»  or  made  to  obey  the  commands,  and  carry 
on  the  designs  of  the  prince  or  state  which  employs 
them? 

Now,  ahhongh  we  should  look  in  vain  ieat  any  single 
reason  which  will  account  for  the  general  submission 
of  mankind  to  eivil  government,  yet  it  may  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  assign  for  every  class  and  charaeter  in  tho> 
eommunity,  considerations  powerful  enough  to  dis- 
suade each  from  any  attempts  to  resist  establiriied 
authcurity.  Every  man  has  his  motive,  though  not  the 
same.  In  this,  as  in  other  instances,  the  conduct  is 
similar*  but  the  principles  which  produce  it,  extremely 
Tarious. 

There  are  thre^  d^stinctioni^  of  character,  into  which 
the  subjects  of  a  state  may  be  divided:  into  those  who 
obey  from  prejudice;  those  who  obey  from  reason; 
and  those  who  obey  from  setf-interest^ 

1.  They  who  obey  from  prejudice  are  determined 
by  an  opinion  of  right  in  their  governors  ;  which 
opinion  is  founded  upon  prescription.  In  monarchiea  - 
and  aristocracies  which  are  hereditary,  the  prescrip- 
tion operates  ifa  favour  of  particular  families  ;  in  re- 
fibtics  and  aleetive  offices*  in  favour  of  particular 
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ferms  of  government,  or  constitutions.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  mankind  shonld  reverence  autho- 
rity founded  in  prescription,  when  they  observe  that 
it  is  prescription  which  confers  the  title  to  almost  every 
thing  else.  The  whole  course,  and  all  the  habits  of 
civil  life,  favour  this  prejudice.  Upon  what  other 
foundation  stands  any  man's  right  to  his  estate  ?  The 
right  of  primogeniture,  the  succession  of  kindred,  the 
descent  of  property,  the  inheritance  of  honours,  the 
demand  of  titbes,  tolls,  rents,  or  services,  from  the 
estates  of  others,  the  right  of  way,  the  powers  of  office 
and  magistracy,  the  privileges  of  nobility,  the  immu- 
nities of  the  clergy — upon  what  are  they  all  founded, 
in  the  apprehension  at  least  of  the  multitude,  but  upon 
prescription  ?  To  what  else,  when  the  claims  are  con- 
tested, is  the  appeal  made  ?  It  is  natural  to  transfer 
the  same  principle  to  the  affairs  of  government,  and 
to  regard  those  exertions  of  power,  which  have  been 
long  exercised  and  acquiesced  in,  as  so  many  righU 
in  the  soyereign ;  and  to  consider  obedience  to  his 
commands,  wiUiin  certain  accustomed  limits,  as  en- 
joined by  that  rule  of  conscience  whioh  requires  us  to 
render  to  every  man  his  due. 

In  hereditary  monarchies,  the  preseriptiee  title  is 
corroborated,  and  its  influence  considerably  augment- 
ed, by  an  accession  of  religious  sentiments,  and  by 
that  sacredness  which  men  are  wont  to  ascribe  to  the 
persons  of  princes.  Princes  themselves  have  not  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  this  disposition,  by  claiming  a 
superior  dignity,  as  it  were,  of  nature,  or  a  peculiar 
delegation  from  the  Supreme  Being.  For  this  pur- 
pose were  introduced  the  titles  of  Sacred  Majesty,  of 
God's  Anointed,  Representative,  Vicegerent,  together 
with  the  ceremonies  of  investitures  and  coronations, 
which  are  calculated  not  so  much  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  sovereigns  as  to  consecrate  their  persons^ 
Where  a  fabulous  religion  permitted  it,  the  public 
veneration  has  been  challenged  by  bolder  pretensions. 
The  Roman  emperors  usurped  the  titles  and  arrogated 
the  worship  of  gods.  The  mythology  of  the  heroic 
age^,  and  of  many  barbarous  nations,  was  easily  con<^ 
verted  to  this  purpose.     Some  princee^like  the  heroes 
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•f  Homer,  and  the  founder  of  the  Roman  name,  de- 
rived their  birth  from  the  gods;  others,  with  Numa, 
pretended  a  secret  commmiication  with  some  divine 
being;  and  others,  again,  Uke  the  incas  of  Peru,  and 
the  ancient  Saxon  kings,  extracted  their  descent  from 
the  deities  of  their  country.  The  Lama  of  Thibet,  at 
this  day,  is  held  forth  to  his  subjects,  not  as  the  off- 
spring or  successor  of  a  divine  race  of  princes,  but  as 
the  immortal  Grod  himself,  the  object  at  once  of  civil 
obedience  and  religious  adoration.  This  instance  is 
singular,  and  may  be  accounted  the  furthest  point  to 
which  the  abuse  of  human  credulity  has  ever  been 
earned.  But  in  all  these  instances  the  purpose  was 
the  same,^ — to  engage  the  reverence  of  mankjnd,  by 
an  application  to  their  religious  principles.        \ 

The  reader  will  be  careful  to  observe,  that  &  this 
article,  we  denominate  eveiy  opinion,  whether ,thie  or 
false,  a  prejudice,  whioh  is  not  founded  upon  argu- 
ment, in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  entertains  it 

2.  They  who  obey  from  recuon,  that  is  to  say,  from 
conscience  as  instructed  by  reasonings  and  conclusions 
of  their  own,  are  determined  by  the  consideration  of 
the  necessity  of  sqme  government  or  other;  the  certain 
mischief  of  civil  commotions;  and  the  danger  of  re- 
settling the  government  of  their  country  better,  or  at 
all,  if  once  subverted  or' disturbed. 

8.  They  who  obey  irom  self  interest  arc  kept  in 
order  by  want  of  leisure;  by  a  succession  of  private 
cares,  pleasures,  and  engagements;  by  contentment, 
or  a  sense  of  the  ease,  plenty,  and  safety,  which  they 
enjoy;  or  lastly,  and  principally,  by  fear,  foreseeing 
that  they  would  bring  themselveu  by  resistance  into  a 
worse  situation  than  their  present,  inasmuch  as  the 
strength  of  government,  each  discontented  subject  re- 
flects, is  greater  than  his  own,  and  he  knows  not  that 
others  would  join  him.  ^ 

This  last  consideration  has  often  been  called  opi^ 
nion  of  power. 

This  account  of  the  principles  by  whioh  mankind 
are  retained  in  their  obedience  tj  civil  government 
may  suggest  the  following  cautions: — 

1.  Let  civil  governors  learn  hence  to  respect  their 
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subjects;  let  them  be  admonished,  that  the  phytical 
strength  resides  in  the  governed;  that  this  strength 
wants  only  to  be  felt  and  roused,  to  lay  prostrate  the 
most  ancient  and  confirmed  dominion;  that  civil  au- 
thority is  founded  in  opinion;  that  general  opinion 
therefore  ought  always  to  be  treated  with  deference^ 
and  managed  with  delicacy  and  circumspection. 

2.  Opinion  of  right,  always  following  the  custom^ 
being  for  the  most  part  founded  in  notlung  else,  and 
lending  one  principal  support  to  government;  every 
innovation  in  the  constitution,  or,  in  other  words,  in 
the  custom  of  governing,  diminishes  the  stability  df 
government.  Hence  some  absurdities  are  to  be  re- 
tamed,  and  many  small  inconveniences  endured  in 
every  country,  rather  than  that  the  usage  should  be 
▼iolated,  or  the  course  of  public  affairs  Averted  from 
their  old  and  smooth  channel.  Even  names  are  not 
Indifierent.  When  the  multitude  are  to  be  dealt  with> 
there  is  a  charm  in  sounds.'  It  was  upon  this  princi- 
ple that  several  statesmen  of  those  times  advised 
Cromwell  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  together  with 
the  ancient  style  and  insignia  of  royalty.  The  minds 
of  many,  they  contended,  would  be  brought  to  ac- 
<|uiesce  in  the  authority  of  a  king,  who  suspected  the 
office,  and  were  offejided  with  the  administration,  of 
a  protector.  Novelty  reminded  them  of  usurpation. 
The  adversaries  of  this  design  opposed  the  measure^ 
from  the  same  persuasion  of  the  efficacy  of  names  and 
forms,  Jealous  lest  the  veneration  paid  to  these  should 
add  an  influence  to  the  new  settlement,  which  mighf 
ensnare  the  liberty  of  the  conmionwealth. 

8.  Government  may  he  too  secure.  The  greatest 
tyrants  have  been  those  whose  titles  were  the  most 
unquestioned.  Whenever  therefore  the  opinion  of 
right  becomes  too  predominant  and  superstitious,  it  is 
abated  by  breaking  the  custom.  Thus  the  Revolution 
broke  the  custom  of  succession^  and  thereby  mode- 
rated, both  in  the  prince  and  in  the  people,  those  lofty 
notions  of  hereditary  right,  which  in  the  one  were  be- 
come a  continual  incentive  to  tyranny,  and  disposed 
the  other  to  invite  servitude,  by  undue  compliances 
and  dangerous  concessions^ 

yoi#,  II,  7 
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4.  As  ignorance  of  union,  and  want  of  colnmunica- 
tion,  appear  amongst  the  principal  preservatives  of 
civil  authority,  it  behoves  every  state  to  keep  its  sub- 
jects in  this  want  and  ignorance,  not  only  by  vigilance 
in  guarding  against  actual  confederacies  and  combi- 
nations, but  by  a  timely  care  to  prevent  great  collec- 
tions of  men  of  any  separate  party  of  religion,  or  of 
like  occupation  or  profession,  or  in  any  way  connected 
by  a  participation  of  interest  or  passion,  from  being 
assembled  in  the  same  vicinity.  A  protestant  esta* 
blishment  in  this  county  may  have  little  to  fear  from 
its  popish  subjects,  scattered  as  they  are  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  intermixed  with  the  protestant  in- 
habitants, which  yet  might  think  them  a  fonhidable 
body  if  they  were  gathered  together  into  one  county 
The  most  frequent  and  desperate  riots  are  those  which 
break  out  amongst  men  of  the  same  profession,  as 
weavers,  miners,  sailors.  This  circumstance  makes  a 
mutiny  of  soldiers  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  other 
insurrection.  Hence  also  one  danger  of  an  overgrown 
metropolis,  and  of  those  great  cities  and  crowded  dis- 
tricts, into  which  the  inhabitants  of  trading  countriea 
ure  commonly  collected.  The  worst  eflect  of  pc^olar 
tumults  consists  in  this,  that  they  discover  to  the  in- 
surgents the  secret  of  their  own  strength;  teach  them 
to  depend  upon  it  against  a  future  occasion,  and  both 
produce  and  diffuse  sentiments  of  confidence  in  one 
another,  and  assurances  of  mutual  support.  Leagues 
thus  formed  and  strengthened  may  overawe  or  over- 
^t  the  power  of  any  state;  and  the  danger  is  greater, 
m  proportion  as,  from  the  propmquity  of  habitation 
and  intercourse  of  employment,  the  passions  and 
counsels  of  a  party  can  be  circulated  with  ease  and 
rapidity.  It  is  by  these  means,  and  in  such  situations, 
that  the  minds  of  men  are  so  affected  and  prepared, 
that  the  most  dreadful  uproars  often  arise  from  the 
slightest  provocations. — When  the  train  is  laid,  a  spark 
will  produce  the  explosion. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TBS  DVTY  OF  .SUBMISfilOIT  TO  Ciyil.  GOTBRN- 

MENT  EZPLAINSD, 

.  THX*0ubject  of  this  chapter  is  sufficioDtly  distinguish- 
ed from  the  subject  of  the  last,  as  the  motives  which 
actuallj  produce  civil  obedience,  may  be,  and  often 
are,  very  different  from  the  reasons  which  make  that 
obedience  a  duty. 

In  order  to  prove  civil  obedience  to  be  a  moral  duty, 
and  an  obligation  upon  the  conscience,  it  hath  been 
usual  with  many  political  writers  (at  the  head  of  whom 
we  find  the  venerable  name  of  Locke)  to  state  a  com- 
pact  between  the  citizen  and  the  state,  as  the  ground 
and  cause  of  the  relation  between  them;  which  com- 
pact, binding  the  parties  for  the  same  general  reason 
that  private  contracts  do,  resolves  the  duty  of  submis- 
sion to  civil  government  into  the  universal  obligation 
of  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  promises.  This  com- 
pact is  twofold: — 

First,  An  express  compact  by  the  primitive  founders 
of  the  state,  who  are  supposed  to  have  convened  for 
the  declared  purpose  of  settling  the  terms  of  their 
political  union,  and  a  future  constitution  of  govern- 
ment. The  whole  body  is  supposed,  in  the  first  place, 
to  have  unanimously  consented. to  be  bound  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  majority;  that  majority,  in  the  next 
place,  to  have  fixed  certain  fundamental  regulations; 
and  then  to  have  constituted,  either  in  one  person,  or 
in  an  assembly  (the  rule  of  succession,  oi*  appoint- 
ment, being  at  the  same  time  determined,)  a  standing 
legislature^  to  whom,  under  these  preestablished  re- 
strictions, the  government  of  the  state  was  thencefoiv 
ward  committed,  and  whose  laws  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  were,  by  their  first  undertaking, 
thus  personally  engaged  to  obey. — This  transaction  is 
sometimes  called  the  social  compact,  and  these  sup- 
posed original  regulations  compose  what  are  meant  by 
the  eonstitittiont  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  eonsti' 
tution ;  and  form,  on  one  side,  the  inherent  indrfcasi* 


hie  prerogative  of  the  crown  ^  nnd,  on  the  other,  tfaa 
unalienable,  imprescriptible  birthright  of  the  subject. 

Secondly,  A  tacit  or  impUect  compact,  by  all  suc- 
ceeding members  of  the  state,  who,  by  accepting  its 
protection,  consent  to  be  hound  by  its  laws;  in  tike 
manner  as,  whoever  voluntarily  eiMtn  into  a  private 
society  is  tindentood,  without  any  cither  or  mere  ex- 
plicit stipulation,  to  premise  a  conformity  with  the 
rules,  and  obedience  to  the  government  of  that  society, 
IS  the  known  conditions  upon  which  he  is  admitted  to 
a  participation  of  its  privileges. 

This  account  of  the  subject,  although  specious,  and 
patronized  by  names  the  most  respectable,  appears  to 
kbour  under  the  following  objections;  that  it  is  founds 
cd  upon  a  supposition  false  ia  fact,  and  leading  to  dan- 
gerous conclusions. 

No  social  compact,  similar  te  what  is  here  de- 
scribed, was  ever  made  or  entered  into  in  reality;  na 
such  original  convention  of  the  people  was  ever  ao 
tually  holden,  or  in  any  country  could  be  holden,  an- 
tecedent to  the  existence  of  civil  government  ia  that 
country,  it  is  to  suppose  it  possible  to  call  savages 
eut  of  caves  and  deserts,  to  deliberate  and  vote  upon 
topics,  whiek  the  experience,,  and  studies,  and  refine- 
ments of  dvil  life  alone  suggest.  Therefore  no  go- 
vemment  in  the  universe  began  from  this  originak 
Some  imitation  of  a  social  compact  may  have  taken 
place  at  a  revolution.  The  present  age  has  been  wiU 
ness  te  a  transaction  which  bears  the  nearest  resem-^ 
blanee  te  this  pohtical  idea,  of  any  of  which  history 
has  preserved  the  account  or  memory:  I  refer  to  tha 
establishn^ent  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
We  sav  the  people  assembled  to  elect  deputies, 'for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  framing  the  constitution  c^  a  new 
empire.  We  saw  this  deputation  of  the  people  de- 
liberating and  resolving  upim  a  form  of  government,, 
erecting  a  permanent  legislature, distributing  the  func- 
tions of  sovereignty,  establishing  and-  promulgating  a 
code  of  frmdamental  ordinances,  which  were  to  be  con« 
sidered  by  succeeding  generations,  net  merely  as  lawa 
and  acts  of  the  state,  but  as  the  very  terms  and  condi- 
^008  of  the  ooofederatioa^  as  binding  not  cNoly  upoa 
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the  •ubjeeCs  and  mafpstcates  of  t|i6  state,  but  at  limi- 
lations  of  power*  w£ch  were  to  control  and  regalato 
the  ftttore  legislature.  Yet  even  here  much  was  pre* 
•nppoeed.  ]&  settling  the « constitution,  many  impor- 
tant parts  were  presumed  to  be  already  settled.  The 
qualifications  of  the  constituents  who  were  admitted  to 
rote  in  the  election  of  members  of  congress,  as  well  as 
the  mode  of  electing  the  representatives,  were  taken 
from  the  old  (bnns  of  government.  That  was  want- 
ing, from  which  eveir  social  union  should  set  off,  and 
which  alone  makes  the  resolution  of  the  society  the 
act  of  the  individual, — ^the  unconstrained  consent  of 
ail  t&  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  majority;  and 
yet,  without  this  previous  consent,  the  revolt,  and  the 
regulations  which  followed  it,  were  compulsory  upon 
dissentients. 

But  the  original  compact,  we  are  told,  is  not  pro- 
posed as  a  faett  but  as  a  fiction,  which  fivn^ies  a 
commodious  explication  of  the  mutual  rights  and  du- 
ties of  sovereigns  and  subjects.  In  answer  to  this 
representation  of  the  matter,  we  observe,  that  the  ori- 
ginal compact,  if  it  be  not  a  fact,  is  nothing;  can 
confer  no  actual  authority  upon  laws  of  magistrates;^ 
nor  afibrd  any  foundation  to  rights  which  are  sup-' 
posed  to  be  real  and  existing.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
m  the  books,  and  in  the  apprehension  of  those  who 
deduce  our  civil  rights  and  obligations  a  paciit,  the 
original  convention  is  appealed  to  and  treated  of  as  a 
leidity.  Whenever  the  disciples  of  this  system  speak 
of  the  constitution;  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
oonstitirtion;  of  laws  being  constitutional  or  unconsti- 
tutional; w  inherent,  unalienable,  inextinguishable 
rights,  either  in  the  prince  or  in  the  people;  or  in- 
deed of  any  laws,  usages,  or  civil  rights,  as  transcend- 
ing the  authority  of  the  subsisting  legislature,  or  poe- 
sessing  a  force  and  sanction  duperior  to  what  belonn^ 
to  the  modem  acts  and  edicts  of  the  legislature;  they 
secretly  refer  us  to  what  passed  at  the  original  con- 
vention. They  would  teach  us  to  believe,  that  certain 
rules  and  ordinances  were  established  by  the  people^ 
at  the  same  time  that  they  settled  the  charter  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  powers  as  well  as  the  form  of  the 
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ihtiiro  le^Ulnre;  that  this  legfiatotnro  oonMqQeBtfjr^ 
4f  riviDi^  its  coniinisnoii  and  existence  from  the  con* 
sent  and  act  ef  the  furioutive  assembly  (of  which  in* 
deed  it  is  wi)y  th*  standing:  ds|^utation»)  continues 
svbject*  ift  the  exercise  of  its  offices,  end  as  to  tho 
estent  of  its  powoK»  t«  ^^  rtilee,  reservations^  and  limi^ 
<«tions  which  tho  sauo  asaenhlj  then  made  and  pre* 
scribed  to  it. 

«« As  the  first  membeca  of  tho  state  were  bonnd  by 
express  stipulaticm  to  obey  the  go^enuaent  which  the^ 
had  erected,  so  the  succeeding  inhabitants  of  the 
sane  country  are  understood  to  promise  allogianoe  to 
the  constitution  and  government  thoy  fiadestablished, 
by  acceptii^  its  protection^  clainung  its  priTiIeges» 
and  acquiescing  in  its  Uws;  more  espociatly  by  tho 
purchase  or  inheritance  of  lands,  to  the  possession  of 
which  anoffiabco  to  the  state  is  aniiexed,  as  tho  yery 
serriee  and  condition  of  the  tenure^"  Smoothly  a» 
thn  train  of  argument  proceeds,  little  of  it  wiB  enduro 
oxamiaation.  Tho  native  subjects  of  modem  stateSt 
are  not  conscious  of  any  stipulation  with  the  sov»» 
reigns,  of  ever  exercising  an  election  whether  they  wiU 
be  bound  or  not  by  the  acts  of  the  iegialature,  oi*  any 
alternative  being  proposed  to  their  choice*  of  a  pro-^ 
mise  oither  reqmred  or  given;  nor  do  they  apprehend 
that  the  validity  or  authority  of  the  laws  depends  at 
•11  upon  their  recognition  or  consent,  la  all  stipula^ 
tions,  whether  they  be  expressed  or  implied,  privato> 
or  public,  formal  or  constructive,  the  peVties  stipulate- 
is^  must  both  possess  tho  liberty  of  assent  and  re-> 
fusal,  and  also  be  conscious  of  this  liberty;  which 
oannot  with  truth  bo  affirmed  of  tho  subjects  of  civil 
government,  as  government  isnow^  or  ever  was,  actu- 
ally administered.  This  is  a  defect*  which  no  argu-. 
ments  can  excuse  or  supply:  all  presumptions  of  con- 
sent, without  this  consciousness,  or  in  oppoeition  toit,^ 
are  vain  and  erroneous^  Still  less  is  it  possible  to  re- 
concile with  any  idea  of  stipulation  the  practice,  in 
which  all  European  nations  agree,  of  founding  alle- 
giance upon  tho  circumstance  of  nativity,  that  is,  of 
claiming  and  treating  as  subjects  all  those  who  aro 
bom  wiUua  the  coniaes  of  their  dominions,  although 
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jemoved  to  anoUier  coimtiy  in  thmt  youth  or  infiuioj. 
In  this  instance,  certaihlyy  the  state  does  not  piesome 
a  compact.    Also,  if  the  snbject  be  bound  only  by  hi* 

'  own  consent,  and  if  the  voluntary  abiding  in  the  coua- 
trr  be  the  proof  and  intimation  of  that  consent,  by 
what  arguments  should  we  defend  the  ri^ht,  whi4^ 
sovereigns  universally  assume,  of  prohibiting,  when 
they  please,  the  departure  of  th0ir  subjects  out  of  the 
realm? 

Again,  when  it  is  contended  that  the  taking  and 
holding  possession  of  land  amounts  to  an  acknowiedg* 
ment  of  the  sovereign,  and  a  virtual  promise  of  all^ 
giance  to  his  laws,  it  is  necessary,  to  the  validity  of 
the  argument,  to  prove  that  the  mhabitants  who  first 
composed  and  constituted  the  state  collectively  pos- 
sessed a  right  to  the  soil  of  the  country) — a  right  to 
parcel  it  out  to  whom  they  pleased,  and  to  annex  to 
the  donation  what  conditions  they  thought  fit.  How 
came  they  by  this  right?  An  agreement  amongst 
themselves  would  hot  confer  it:  &at  could  only  ad- 
just what  already  belonged  to  them.  A  society  of 
men  vote  themselves  to  he  the  owners  of  a  region  of 
the  world:-— does  that  vote,  unaccompanied  especially 
with  any  culture,  enclosures  or  proper  act  of  occupa* 
tion,  make  it  theirs  ?  does  it  entitle  them  to  exclude 
others  from  it,  or  to  dictate  the  conditions  upon  which 
it  shall  be  en^yed  ?  Tet  this  original  collective  right 
and  ownership  is  the  foundation  for  all  the  reasoning 
by  which  the  duty  of  allegiance  is  inferred  from  the 
possession  of  land. 

The  theory  of  government  which  affirms  the  exist- 
ence and  the  obligation  of  a  social  compact,  would» 
after  all,  merit  little  discussion,  and,  however  ground- 
less and  unnecessary,  should  receive  no  opposition 
from  us,  did  it  not  appear  to  lead  to  conclusions  un* 
favourable  to  the  improvement,  and  to  the  peace,  of 

•  human  society. 

1st,  Upon  the  supposition  that  government  was 
first  erected  by,  and  that  it  derives  all  its  just  autho- 
rity from,  resolutions  entered  into  by  a  convention  of 
the  people,  it  is  capable  of  being  presumed,  that 
many  pomts  were  settled  by  that  convention,  anterior 
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to  tho  ofltebliBlimeiit  of  the  gal»iitiiig  legidature,  and 
which  the  iegiaiature,  oonaequeiitly,  has  no  right  to 
alter  or  interfere  with.  These  points  are  caJled  the 
fundamentolB  of  the  constitutibn;  and  as  it  is'impod- 
nble  to  determine  how  many,  or  what  they  are,  the 
suggesting  of  any  such  serves  extremely  to  embarrass 
the  deliberations  of  the  legislatore,  and  affords  a  dan- 
fferous  pretence  for  dirouting  the  authority  of  the 
hws.  It  was  this  -sort  of  reasoning  (so  far  as  reason- 
ing of  any  kind  was  employed  in  the  que8tion>  that 
produced  in  this  nation  the  doubt  which  so  much 
agitated  the  minds  of  men  in  the  reign  of  the  second 
Charles,  whether  an  act  of  parliament  could  of  right 
alter  or  limit  the  succession  of  the  crovni  ?- 

2dly,  If  it  be  by  virtue  of  a  compact  that  the  subject 
owes  obedience  to  civil  government,  it  will  follow  that 
he  ought  to  abide  by  the  form  of  ^  government  which 
he  finds  established,  be  it  ever  so  absurd' or  inconve- 
nient* He  is  bound  by  his  bargain.  It  is  not  per- 
mitted to  any  man  to  retreat  f^om  his- engagement, 
merely  because  he  finds  the  performance  disadvan*^ 
tageous,  or  because  he  has  an  opportunity  of  entering 
into  a  better:  This  law  of  contracts  is  universal:  and 
to  call  the  relation  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
subjects  a  contract,  yet  not  to  apply  to  it  the  rules,  or 
allow  e»f  the  effects  of  a  contract,  is  an  arbitrary  use 
of  names,  and  an  unsteadiness  in  reasoning,  which  can 
teach  nothing.  Resistance  tO  the  encroachments  of 
the  supreme  magistrate  may  be  justified  upon  this 
principle;  recourse  to  arms,  for.  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ug  about  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  never 
•can.  No  form  of  government  contains  a  provision  for 
its  own  dissolution;  and  few  governors  will  consent 
to  the  extinction,  or  even  to  any  abridgment,  of  their 
own  power.  It  does  not  therefore  appear  how  des- 
potic governments  can  ever,  in  consistency  with  the 
obligation  of  the  subject,  be  changed  or  mitigated. 
Despotism  is  the  constitution  of  many  states:  and 
whilst  a  despotic  prince  exacts  from  his  subjects  the 
most  rigorous  servitude,  according  to  this  account,  he 
is  only  holding  them  to  their  agreement.  A  people 
may  vmdicate,  by  force,  the  rights  which  the  consti^ 
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tation  has  left  them;  but  every  attempt  to  narroiv  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  by  new  limitations,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  reigning  prince,  what- 
ever opportunities  may  invite,  or  success  follow  it, 
must  be  condemned  as  an  infraction  of  the  compact 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  subjec^. 

3diy,  Every  violation  of  the  compact  on  the  part  of 
the  governor  releases  the  subject  from  his  allegiance, 
and  dissolves  the  government.  I  do  not  perceive  how 
we  can  avoid  this  consequence,  if  we  found  the  duty 
of  allegiance  upon  compact,  and  confess  any  analogy 
between  the  social  compact  and  other  contracts.  In 
private  contracts,  the  violation  and  nonperformance 
Of  the  conditions,  by  one  of  the  parties,  vacates  the 
obligation  of  the  other.  Now  the  terms  and  articles 
of  the  social  compact  being  no  where  extant  or  ex- 
pressed; the  rights  and  offices  of  the  administrator  of 
an  empire  being  so  many  and  various;  the  imaginary 
and  controverted  line  of  his  prerogative  being  so  lia- 
ble to  be  overstepped  in  one  part  or  other  of  it;  the 
posititm,  that  every  such  transgressiott  amounts  to  a 
forfeiture  of  the  government,  and  consequently  autho^ 
rizes  the  people  to  withdraw  their  obedience,  and  pro- 
vide for  themselves  by  a  new  settlement,  would  en- 
danger the  stability  of  every  political  fabric  in  the 
world,  and  has  in  fact  always  supplied  the  disafifected 
with  a  tofnc  of  seditious  declamation.  If  occasions 
have  arisen,  in  which  this  plea  has  been  resorted  to 
with  justice  and  success,  they  have  been  occasions  in 
which  a  revolution  was  defensible  upon  other  and 
I>lainer  principles.  The  plea  itself  is  at  all  times  cap- 
tious and  unsafe.    ^ 


Wherefore,  rejecting  the  intervention  of  a  compact, 
as  unfounded  in  its  principle,  and  dangerous  in  the 
application,  we  assign  for  the  only  ground  of  the  sub- 
ject's obligation,  Thb  will  of  God  as  collected 

FROM  BZPEDIENCT. 

The  steps  by  which  the  argument  proceeds  are  few 
and  direct. — **  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  happiness 
of  human  life  be  promoted:" — this  is  the  6rst  step. 
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and  the  foundation  not  only  of  this,  but  of  every  moral 
conclusion.  **  Civil  society  conduces  to  that  end  :** — 
this  is  the  second  proposition.  **  Civil  societies  can- 
not be  upholden,  unless,  in  each,  the  interest  of  the 
Whole  society  be  balding  upon  every  part  and  mem- 
ber of  it:" — ^this  is  the  third  step,  and  conducts  us  to 
the  conclusion,  namely,  *'  that  so  long  as  the  interest 
of  the  whole  society  requires  it,  that  is,  so  long  as  the 
established  government  cannot  be  resisted  or  changed 
without  public  inconveniency,  it  is  the  will  of  God 
(which  will  universally  determines  our  duty)  that  the 
established  government  be  obeyed,'* — and  no  longer. 

This  principle  bemg  admitted,  the  justice  of  every 
particular  case  of  resistance  is  reduced  to  a  computa- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  the  danger  and  grievance  on 
the  one  nde,  and  of  the  probability  and  expense  of 
redressing  it  on  the  other. 

But  who  shall  judge  this  ?  We  answer,  «« Every 
man  for  himself.*'  In  contentions  between  the  sove- 
reign and  the  subject,  the  parties  acknowledge  no 
common  arbitrator;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  refer 
the  decision  to  those  whose  conduct  has  provolced  the 
question,  and  whose  own  interest,  authority,  and  fate 
are  immediately  concerned  in  it.  The  danger  of  error 
and  abuse  is  no  objection  to  the  rule  of  expediency, 
because  every  other  rule  is  liable  to  the  same  or  great- 
er; and  every  rule  that  can  be  propounded  upon  the 
subject  (like  all  rules  indeed  which  appeal  to,  or  bind, 
the  conscience)  must  in  the  application  depend  upon 
private  judgment.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that 
It  ought  equally  to  be  accounted  the  exercise  of  a 
man's  own  private  judgment,  whether  he  be  determin- 
ed by  reasonings  and  conclusions  of  his  own,  or  sub- 
mit to  be  directed  by  the  advice  of  others,  provided 
he  be  free  to  choose  his  guide. 

We  proceed  to  point  out  some  ea^  but  important 
inferences,  which  result  from  the  substitution  of  public 
expediency  into  the  place  of  all  implied  compacts,  pro- 
mises,  or  conventions  whatsoever. 

1.  It  may  be  as  much  a  duty,  at  one  time,  to  resist 
government,  as  it  is  at  another  to  obey  it;  to  wit. 
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whenever  more  advantage  will,  in  olir  opinion,  accrue 
to  the  community  from  resistance,  than  mischief. 

2.  The  lawfulness  of  resistance,  or  the  lawfulness 
of  a  revolt,  does  not  depend  alone  upon  the  grievance 
which  is  sustained  or  feared,  but  also  upon  the  pro- 
bable expense  and  event  of  the  contest.  They  who 
concerted  the  Revolution  in  England  were  justifiable 
in  their  counsels,  because,  from  the  apparent  disposi- 
tion of  the  nation,  and  the  strength  and  character  of 
the  parties  engaged,  the  measure  was  likely  to  be 
brought  about  with  little  mischief  or  bloodshed;  where- 
as it  might  have  been  a  question  with  many  friends 
of  their  country,  whether  the  injuries  then  endured 
and  threatened  would  have  authorized  the  renewal  of 
a  doubtful  civil  war. 

8.  Irregularity  in  the  first  foundation  of  a  state,  or 
subsequent  violence,  fraud,  or  injustice  in  getting  pos- 
session of  the  supreme  power,  are  not  sufficient  rea* 
sons  for  resistance,  afler  the  government  is  once 
peaceably  settled.  No  subject  of  the  British  empire 
conceives  himself  engaged  to  vindicate  the  justice  of 
the  Norman  claim  or  conquest,  or  apprehends  that 
his  duty  in  any  manner  depends  upon  that  contro- 
versy. So,  likewise,  if  the  house  of  Lancaster,  or 
even  the  posterity  of  Cromwell,  had  been  at  this  day 
.seated  upon  the  throne  of  England,  we  should  have 
been  as  little  concerned  to  inquire  how  the  founder  of 
the  family  came  there.  No  civil  contests  are  so  futile, 
although  none  .  have  been  so  furious  and  sanguinary 
as  those  which  are  excited  by  a  disputed  succession. 

4.  Not  every  invasion  of  the  subject's  rights  or 
liberty,  or  of  the  constitution;  not  every  breach  of 
promise,  or  of  oath;  not  every  stretch  of  prerogative, 
abuse  of  power,  or  neglect  of  duty  by  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate, or  by  the  whole  or  any  branch  of  the  legisla- 
tive body,  justifies  resistance,  unless  these  crimes  draw 
after  them,  public  consequences  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  outweigh  the  evils  of  civil  disturbance.  Nev- 
ertheless, every  violation  of  the  constitution  ought  to 
be  watched  with  jealousy,  and  resented  as  audi,  be- 
yond what  the  quantity  of  estimable  damage  would 
require  or  warrant;  because  a  known  and  settlei] 
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usage  of  ^oyeamg  afiMfl  the  only  security  agftiiitft 
the  enormities  of  uncontrolled  doinmioii>  and  because 
this  security  is  weakened  by  every  encroaehment  which 
is  made  without  opposition,  or  opposed  without  efTect* 

5.  No  usage,  law,  or  authority  whatever  is  so  bind- 
ing that  it  need  or  ought  to  be  continued,  when  it 
may  be  changed  with  advantage  to.  the  community. 
The  family  of  the  prince,  the  order  of  succession,  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  the  form  and  parts  of  the 
legislature,  together  with  the  respective  powers,  office, 
duration,  and  mutual  dependency  of  the  several  parts, 
are  all  only  so  many  Zatos,  mutable  like  other  laws 
whenever  expediency  requires,  either  by  the  ordinary 
act  of  the  legislature,  or,  if  the  occasion  deserve  it,  by 
the  interposition  of  the  people.  The&e  points  are  wont 
to  be  approached  with  a  kjnd  of  awe;  they  are  repre> 
sented  to  the  mind  as  principles  of  the  constitution 
settled  by  our  ancestors,  and,  being  settled,  to  be  no 
more  committed  to  innovation  or  debate;  as  founda- 
tions never  to  be  stirred;  as  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  social  compact,  tp  which  every  citizen  of  the 
state  has  engaged  his  fidelity,  by  virtue  of  a  promise 
which  he  cannot  now  recaU.  Such  reasons  have  90 
place  in  our  system:  to  us,  if  there  be  any  good  rea- 
son for  treating  these  with  more  deference  and  respect 
than  other  laws,  it  is  either  the  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  government  (which  reason  must 
be  of  diHerent  force  in  different  countries,)  or  because 
in  all  countries  it  is  of  importance  that  the  form  and 
usage  of  governing  be  acknowledged  and  understood, 
as  well  by  the  governors  as  by  the  governed;  and  be- 
cause, the  seldomer  it  is  changed,  the  more  perfectly 
it  will  be  known  by  both  sides. 

6.  As  all  civil  obligation  is  resolved  into  expedi- 
ency, what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  diflSarence  between 
the  obligation  of  an  ^Englishman  and  a  Frenchman  ? 
or  why,  since  the  obligation  of  both  appears  to  be 
founded Jn  the  same  reason,  is  a  Frenchman  bound  in  # 
conscience  to  bear  any  thing  from  his  king,  which  an 
Englishman  would  not  be  bound  to  bear  ?  Their  con-> 
ditions  may  dJBer,  but  their  rights,  according  to  this 
account,  should  seem  to  be  equal;  and  yet  we  ^re 
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accustomed  to  speak  of  the  rights  as  well  as  of  the 
happiness  of  a  free  people,  compared  with  what  be- 
long to  the  subjects  of  absolute  monarchies:  how,  you 
-will  say,  can  this  comparison  be  explained,  unless  we 
refer  to  a  difierenoe  in  the  compacts  by  which  they 
are  respectively  bound  ? — ^This  is  a  fahr  question,  and 
the  answer  to  it  will  afford  a  further  illustration  of 
our  principles.  We  admit,  then,  that  there  are  many 
things  which  a  Frenchman  is  bound  in  conscience,  as 
well  as  by  coercion,  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  his 
prince,  to  which  an  Englishman  would  not  be  obliged 
to  submit:  but  we  assert,  that  it  is  for  these  two  rea- 
sons alone;  first,  because  the  same  act  of  the  prince 
is  not  the  same  grievance,  where  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
constitution,  as  where  it  infringes  it;  secondly,  be- 
cause redress  in  the  two  cases  is  not  equally  attain- 
able. Resistance  cannot  be  attempted  with  equal 
hopes  of  success,  or  with  the  same  prospect  of  receiv- 
ing support  from  others,  where  the  people  are  recon- 
ciled to  their  sufibrings,  as  where  they  are  alarmed  by 
innovation.  In  this  way,  and  no  otherwise,  the  sub- 
jects of  different  states  possess  different  civil  rights; 
the  duty  of  obedience  is  defined  by  different  bounda- 
ries;, and  the  point  of  justifiable  resistance  placed  at  - 
d^rent  parts  of  the  scale  of  suffering;  all  which  is 
sufficiently  intelligible  without  a  social  compact. 

7.  "  The  interest  of  the  whole  society  is  binding 
upon  eyery  part  of  it."  No  rule,  short  of  this,  will 
provide  for  the  stability  of  civil  government,  or  for 
the  peace  and  safety  of  social  life.  Wherefore,  as  in- 
dividual members  of  the  state  are  not  permitted  to 
pursue  their  private  emolument  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
community,  so  is  it  equally,  a  consequence  of  this  rule, 
that  no  particular  colony,  province,  town,  or  district, 
can  justly  concert  measures  for  their  separate  interest, 
which  shall  appear  at  the  same  time  to  diminish  the 
sum  of  public  prosperity.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is 
necessary  to  the  justice  of  a  measure,  that  it  profit 
each  and  every  part  of  the  community  (for,  as  the 
happiness  of  the  whole  may  be  increased,  whilst  that 
of  some  parts  is  diminished,  it  is  possible  that  the  con- 
duct of  one  part  of  an  empire  may  be  detrimental  to 
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some  other  part,  and  yet  just,  provided  one  part  g^n 
more  ia  happiness  than  the  other  part  loses,  so  that 
the  common  weal  be  augmented  by  the  change;)  but 
what  I  affirm  is,  that  those  counsels  can  never  be  re- 
conciled   with  the  obligations    resulting  from  dvil 
union,  which  cause  the  whole  happiness  of  society  to 
be  impaired  for  the  conveniency  of  depart.    This  con- 
clusion is  applicable  to  the  question  of  right  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  revolted  colonies.    Had  I  been 
an  American,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  enough  to 
have  had  it  even  demonstrated,  that  a  separation  from 
the  parent  state  would  produce  effects  beneficial  to 
America;  my  relation  to  that  state  imposed  upon  me  a 
further  inquiry,  namely,  whether  the  whole  happiness 
of  the  empire  was  likely  to  be  promoted  by  such  a  mea- 
sure? not  indeed  the  happiness  of  every  part;  that 
was  not  necessary,  nor  to  be  expected; — but  whether 
what  Great  Britain  would  lose  b^  the  separation  was 
likely  to  be  compensated  to  the  joint  stock  of  happi- 
ness, by  the  advantages  which  America  would  receive 
from  it  ?  The  contested  claims  of  sovereign  states  and 
their  remote  dependencies  may  be  submitted  to  the 
adjudication  of  this  rule  with  mutual  safety.     A  pub- 
lic advantage  is  measured  by  the  advantage  which 
each  individual  receives,  and  by  the  number  of  those  ' 
who  receive  it.     A  public  evil  is  compounded  of  the 
same  proportions.   Whilst,  therefore,  a  colony  is  small, 
or  a  province  thinly  inhabited,  if  a  competition  of  in- 
terests arise  between  the  original  country  and  their 
acquired  dominions,  the  former  ought  to  be  preferred; 
because  it  is  fit  that,  if  one  must  necessarily  be  sacri- 
ficed, the  less  give  place  to  the  greater:  but  when,  by 
an  increase  of  population,  the  interest  of  the  provinces 
begins  to  bear  a  considerable  portion  to  the  entire 
interests  of  the  community,  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
sufiTer  so  much  by  their  subjection,  that  not  only  theirs, 
but  the  whole  happiness  of  the  empire  may  be  ob- 
structed by  their  union.     The  rule  and  principle  of 
the  calculation  being  still  the  same,  the  result  is  dif- 
ferent:   and  this  dilereiicc  begets  a  new  situation, 
which  entitles  the  subordinate   parts  of  the  state  to 
more  equal  terms  of  confederation,  and,  if  these  be 
refused,  to  independency. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

or  THX   DUTY    OF   CIVII.    OBEDIBNGS,  A8    BTATXD 
IN  THE  CHRISTIAir  SCRIPTURES. 

Wb  affinn  that,  as  to  the  extent  of  our  civil  rights 
and  obligations,  Christianittf  hath  left  us  where  she 
found  us;  that  she  hath  neither  altered  nor  ascer- 
tained it;  that  the  New  Testament  contains  not  one 
passage,  which,  fairly  interpreted,  affords  either  argu- 
ment or  objection  applicable  to  any  conclusions  upon 
the  subject  that  are  deduced  from  the  law  and  religion 
of  nature. 

The  only  passages  which  have  been  seriously  alleged 
in  the  controversy,  or  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
state  and  examine,  are  the  two  following;  the  one 
extracted  from  St.. Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the 
other  from  the  First  General  Epistle  of  St.  Peter: — 

"  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers: 
for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God;  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resist- 
eth  the  power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God:  and 
they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation. 
For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the 
evil.  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ? 
JDo  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of 
the  same:  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for 
good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid;  for 
he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain:  for  he  is  the  minister 
of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that 
doeth  evil.  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not 
only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience'  s^ke.  For, 
for  this  cause  pav  ye  tribute  also:  for  they  are  God's 
ministers,  attending  continually  upon  this  very  thing. 
Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues';  tribute  to  whom 
tribute  is  due,  custom  to  whom  custom,  fear  to  whom 
fear,  honour  to  whom  honour."     Rom.  xiii.  1 — 7. 

*<  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for 
the  Lord's  sake;  whether  it  be  to  the  King,  as  su- 
preme; or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent 
by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evildoers,  and  for  the 
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pmiaa  of  them  that  do  welL  For  bo  is  the  will  of 
God,  that  with  well  doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  the 
ignorance  of  foolish  men:  as  free,  and  not  using  your 
liberty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness,  bat  as  the  se^- 
▼ants  of  God."     1  Pet.  ii.  IS— 18. 

To  comprehend  the  proper  import  of  these  instruc- 
tions, let  the  reader  reflect,  that  upon  the  subject  of 
eivil  obedience  there  are  two  questions:  the  first, 
whether  to  obey  government  be  a  moral  duty  and 
obligation  upon  the  conscience  at  all  ?  the  second, 
how  far,  and  to  what  cases,  that  obedience  ought  to 
extend  ?  that  these  two  questions  are  so  distinguish- 
able  in  the  imagination,  that  it  is  possible  to  treat  of 
the  one,  without  any  thought  of  the  other;  and  lastly, 
that  if  expressions  which  relate  to  one  of  these  ques- 
tions be  transferred  and  applied  to  the  other,  it  is 
with  great  danger  of  giving  them  a  signification  very 
different  from  the  author's  meaning.  This  distinction 
is  not  only  possible,  but  natural.  If  1  met  with  a  per- 
ion  who  appeared  to  entertain  doubts,  whether  civil 
obedience  were  a  moral  duty  which  ou^t  to  be  volun- 
tarily discharged,  or  whether  it  were  not  a  mere  sub- 
mission to  force,  like  that  which  we  ykld  to  a  robber 
who  holds  a  pistol  to  our  breast,  I  should  represent  to 
hhn  the  use  and  offices  of  civil  government,  the  end 
and  the  necessity  of  civil  subjeotion;  or  if  I  preferred 
a  diflbrent  theory,  I  should  explain  to  him  the  social 
compact,  urge  him  vdth  the  obligation  and  the  equity 
of  his  implifid  promise  and  tacit  consent  to  be  governed 
by  the  lawk  of  the  state  from  which  he  received  pro- 
tection: or  I  should  argue,  perhaps  that  Nature  ner- 
self  dictated  the  law  of  subordination,  when  she  plant- 
ed within  us  an  inclination  to  associate  with  our  spe- 
cies, and  framed  us  with  capacities  so  various  and  un- 
equal. From  whatever  principle  I  set  out,  I  should 
,  lahour  to  infer  from  it  this  conclusion,  **  That  obedi- 
ence to  the  state  is  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  re- 
lative duties  of  human  life,  for  the  transgression  of 
which  we  shall  be  accountable  at  the  tribunal  of  Di- 
vine Justice,  whether  the  magistrate  be  able  to  punish 
us  for  it  or  not;"  and  being  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
I  should  stop,  having  delivered  the  conclusion  itself* 
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and  throughout  the  whole  argument  expressed  the 
obedience,  which  I  inculcated,  in  the  most  general  and 
unqualified  terms;  all  reservations  and  restrictions 
being  superfluous,  and  foreign  to  the  doubts  I  was 
employed  to  remove. 

If,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  I  should  be  accosted 
by  the  same  person,  with  complaints  of  public  griev- 
ances, of  exorbitant  taxes,  of  acts  of  cruelty  and  op- 
pression, of  tyrannical  encroachments  upon  the  ancient 
or  stipulated  rights  of  the  people,  and  should  be  con- 
sulted whether  it  were  lawful  to  revolt,  or  justifiable  to 
join  in  an  attempt  to  shake  ofi*  the  yoke  by  open  resist- 
ance; I  should  certainly  consider  myself  as  having  a 
case  and  questllm  before  me  very  difierent  from  the 
former.  I  should  now  define  and  discriminate.  I 
should  reply,  that  if  pubtic  expediency  be  the  foun- 
dation, it  is  also  the  measure,  of  civil  obedience;  that 
the  obligation  of  subjects  and  sovereigns  is  reciprocal; 
that  the  duty  of  allegiance,  whether  it  be  founded  in 
utility  or  compact,  is  neither  unlimited  nor  uncondition- 
al; that  peace  may  be  purchased  too  dearly;  that  pa- 
tience becomes  culpable  pusillanimity,  when  it  serves 
only  to  encourage  our  rulers  to  increase  the  weight  of 
our  burden,  or  to  bind  it  the  faster;  that  the  submis- 
sion which  surrenders  the  liberty  of  a  nation,  and  en- 
tails slavery  upon  future  generations,  is  enjoined  by 
no  law  of  rational  morality:  finally,  I  should  instruct 
the  inquirer  to  compare  the  peril  and  expense  of  his 
enterprise  with  the  efiects  it  was  expected  to  produce, 
and  to  make  choice  of  the  alternative  by  wmch,  not 
his  own  present  relief  or  profit,  but  the  whole  and 
permanent  interest  of  the  state  was  likely  to  be  best 
promoted.  If  any  one  who  had  been  present  at  both 
these  conversations,  should  upbraid  me  with  change 
and  inconsistency  of  opinion,  should  retort  upon  me 
the  passive  doctrine  which  I  before  taught,  the  large 
and  absolute  terms  in  which  I  then  delivered  lessons 
of  obedience  and  submission,  I  should  account  myself 
unfairly  dealt  with.  I  should  reply,  that  the  only  difl 
ference  which  the  language  of  the  two  conversations 
presented  was,  that  I  added  now  many  exceptions  and 
liiDitations,  which  were  omitted  orunthought  of  then; 
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that  thk  diflbrance  arose  naturally  frbm  the  t^ffoi 
sions,  such  exceptions  being  as  necessary  to  the  sid>- 
ject  of  our  present  conference,  as  they  would  hare  : 
been  superfluous  and  unseasonable  in  the  former. 

Now  the  difference  in  these  two  conversations  is  "< 
precisely  the  distinction  to  be  taken  in  interpretmg^ 
those  passages  of  Scripture,  concemmg  which  we  are 
debating.     They  inculcate  the  dutj/t  they  d9  not  de- 
scribe the  extent  of  it.    They  enforce  tl»  obligation 
by  the  proper  sanctions  of  Christianity,  without  in- 
tending either  to  enlarge  or  contract,  without  ,coasi-  . 
dering,  indeed,  the  limits   by  which  it  is  bounded. 
This  is  also  the  method  in  which  the  akme  apostles 
enjoin  the  duty  of  servants  to  their  mSsters,  of  chiidren- 
to  their  parents,  of  wives  to  their  husbands:  **  Ser<^  ^ 
vants,  be  subject  to  your  masters." — *<  Children,  obey^ 
your  parents  in  all  things." — ^**  Wives,  submit  your« 
selves  unto  your  own  husbands."     The  same  concise 
and  absolute  form  of  expression  occurs  in  all  these    . 
precepts;  the  same  silence  as  to  many  exceptions  cor 
distinctions:  yet  no  one  doubts  that  the  commands  of* 
masters,  parents,  and  husbands  are  often  so  inmiQr>    :  | 
derate,  unjust,  and  inconsistent  with  other  obligations,.  '.^  { 
that  they  both  may  and  ought  to  be  resisted,     tn  let^'^ 
ters  or  dissertations  written  professedly  upon  separate^'^^ 
articles  of  morality,  we  might  with  more  reason  have  ^^ 
looked  for  a  precise  delineation  of  our  duty,  and  some  v/,v 
degree  of  modem  accuracy  in  the  rules  which  were    : ' 
laid  down  for  our  direction;  but  in  those  short  coUimS^ 
tions  of  practical  maxims  which  eonipose  the  conclu-. 
fiion,  or  some  small  portion  of  a  doctrinal  or  perhaptt: 
controversial  epistle,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  mL 
the  author  more  solicitous  to  impress  the  duty  than 
curious  to  enumerate  exceptions. 

The  consideration  of  this  distinction  is  alone  suiB* 
cient  to  vindicate  these  passages  of  Scripture  from  any 
explanation  which  may  be  put  upon  them,  in  favour 
of  an  unlimited  passive  obedience.  But  if  we  be 
permitted  to  assume  a  supposition  which  many  com* 
mentators  proceed  upon  as  a  certainty,  that  the  fint  • 
Christians  privately  cherished  an  opinion,  that  their 
conversion  to  Christianity  entitled  them  to  newimmiL- 
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nities^  to  an  exemption,  as  of  right  (however  they 
might  give  way  to  necessity,)  from  the  authority  of  the 
Boman  sovereign;  we  are  furnished  with  a  still  more  apt 
and  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  apostles'  wor^. 
The  two  passages  apply  with  great  propriety  to  the 
refutation  of  this  error:  they  teach  the  Christian  con 
vert  to  obey  the  magistrate  "  for  the  Lord's  sake^^ 
<<  not  only  for  wrath,  but.  for  conscience'  sake;" — 
<<that  there  is  np  power  but  of  Gk>d;" — "that  the 
powers  that  be,'^  even  the  present  rulers  of  the  Roman 
empire,  though  heathens  and  usurpers,  seeing  they 
are  in  possession  of  the  actual  and  necessary  autho- 
rity of  civil  go vemmeat,  <*  are  ordained  of  God;'^  and, 
consequently,  entitled  to  receive  obedience  from  those 
who  profess  thei^selves  the  peculiar  servants  of  God, 
in  a  greater  (certainly  not  in  a  less)  degree  than  from 
any  others. .  They  briefly  describe  the  office  of  *<  civil 
governo/8,  the  punishment  of  evildoers,  and  the  praise 
<^f  them  that  do  well:'^  from  which  description  of  the 
vse  of  government,  they  justly  infer  the  duty  of  sub- 
jection) which  duty,  being  as  extensive  as  the  reason 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  belongs  to  Christians,  no 
less  than  to  the  heathen  members  of  the  community. 
If  it  be  admitted,  that  the  two  apostles  wrote  with  a 
view  to  this  particular  question,  it  will  be  confessed, 
that  their  words  cannot  be  transferred  to  a  question 
totally  different  from  this,  with  any  certainty  of  carry- 
ing along  with  us  their  authority  and  intention.  There 
exists  no  resemblance  between  the  case  of  a  jnrimitive 
convert,  who  disputed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
government  over  a  disciple  of  Christianity,  and  his 
who,  acknowledging  the  general  authority  of  the  state 
over  all  its  subjects,  doubts  whether  that  authority  be 
not,  in  some  important  branch  of  it,  so  ill  constituted, 
or  abused,  as  to  warrant  the  endeavours  of  the  people 
to  bring  about  a  reformation  by  force.  Nor  can  we 
judge  what  reply  the  apostles  would  have  made  to 
this  second  question,  if  it  had  been  proposed  to  them, 
from  any  thing  they  have  delivered  upon  the  first ;  any 
more  than,  in  the  two  consultations  above  described, 
it  could  be  known^  beforehand  what  I  would  say  in  the  ' 
latter*  from  the  answer  which  I  gave  to  the  fonner. 
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The  only  defect  in  this  account  is,  that  neither  the 
Scriptures,  nor  any  subsequent  history  of  the  early 
ages  of  the  church,  furnish  any  direct  attestation  of 
the  existence  of  such  disafiected  sentiments  amongst 
the  primitive  converts.  They  supply  indeed  some 
circumstances  which  render  probable  the  opinion,  that 
extravagant  notions  of  the  political  rights  of  the 
Christian  state  were  at  that  time  entertained  by  many 
proselytes  to  the  religion.  From  the  question  pro- 
posed to  Christ,  <*  Is  •  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto 
Cssar  ?*'  it  may  be  presumed  that  doubts  had  been 
started  in  the  Jewish  schools  concerning  the  obligation, 
or  even  the  lawfulness,  of  submission  to  the  Roman 
yoke. .  The  accounts  delivered  by  Josephus,  of  various 
insurrections  of  the  Jews  of  that  and  the  following 
age,  excited  by  this  principle,  or  upon  thik  pretence, 
confirm  the  presumption.  Now,  as  the  Chrislian^  were 
at  first  chiefly  taken  from  the  Jews,  confounded  with 
them  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  from  the  ^  iafimity 
of  the  two  religions,  apt  to  intermix  the  doctrines  of 
both,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  atenef,  so  flat- 
tering to  the  self-importance  of  those  who  embraced 
it,  should  have  been  communicated  to  the  new  institu- 
tion. Again,  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  amongst 
the  privileges  whieh  their  religion  conferred  upon  its 
professors,  were  wont  to  extol  the  '*  liberty  into  which 
they  were  called" — *^  in  which  Christ  had  made  them 
free.^'  This  liberty,  which  was  intended  of  a  deli- 
verance from  the  various  servitude  in  which  they  had 
heretofore  lived,  to  the  domination  of  sinful  passions, 
to  the  superstition  of  the  Gentile  idolatry,  or  the  en- 
cumbered ritual  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  might  by 
some  be  int^preted  to  signify  an  emancipation  from 
all  restraint  which  was  imposed  by  an  authority  merelv 
human.  At  least,  they  might  be  represented  by  their 
enemies  as  maintaining  notions  of  this  dangerous  ten- 
dency. To  some  error  or  calumny  of  this  kind,  the 
words  of  St.  Peter  seem  to  allude: — **  for  so  is  the 
will  of  God,  that  with  well  doing  ye  may  put  to  silence 
the  ignorance  of  foolish  men:  as  free,  and  not  using 
your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness,  ($.  e.  sedition,) 
but  as  the  servants  of  God."    After  ail,  if  any  one 
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think  this  conjecture  too  feebly  supported  hj  testi- 
mony, to  be  relied  upon  in  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, he  will  then  revert  to  the  considerations  alleged 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter. 

After  so  copious  an  account  of  what  we  apprehend 
to  be  the  general  design  and  doctrine  of  these  much 
agitated  passages,  little  need  be  added  in  explanation 
of  particular  clauses.  St.  Paul  has  said, «  Whosoever 
resisteth  the  power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.'^ 
I'his  phrase,  '*  the  ordinance  of  God,'*  is  by  many  so 
interpreted  as  to  authorize  the  most  exalted  and  super- 
stitious ideas  of  the  regal  character.  But,  surely, 
such  interpreters  have  sacrificed  truth  to  adulation. 
For,  in  the  6rst  place,  the  expression,  as  used  by  St. 
Paul,  is  just  as  applicable  to  one  kind  of  government, 
and  to  one  kind  ol  succession,  as  to  another; — to  the 
elective  magistrates  of  a  pure  republic,  as  to  an  abso- 
lute hereditary  monarch.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  not 
affirmed  of  the  supreme  magistrate  exclusively,  that 
he  is  the  ordinance  of  God;  the  title,  whatever  it 
imports,  belongs  to  every  inferior  officer  of  the  state 
as  much  as  to  the  highest.  The  divine  right  of  kings 
is,  like  the  divine  right  of  other  magistrates— the  law 
of  the  land,  or  even  actual  and  quiet  possession  of 
their  office;  a  right  ratified,  we  humbly  presume,  by 
the  divine  approbation,  so  long  as  obecuence  to  theur 
authority  appears  to  be  necessary  or  conducive  to  the 
common  welfare.  Princes  are  ordained  of  God  by 
virtue  only  of  that  general  decree  by  which  he  assents, 
and  adds  the  sanction  of  his  will,  to  every  law  of 
society  which  promotes  his  own  purpose — the  com- 
munication of  human  happiness;  according  to  which 
idea  of  their  origin  and  constitution  (and  without  any 
repugnancy  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul,)  they  are  by 
St.  Peter  denominated  the  ordinance  of  man. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF    CIYIX.   I.IBKRTT. 

Civil  Libxrtt  is  the  not  being  restrained  by  any 

law  hut  what  conduces  in  a  gretjtter  degree  to  the 

public  welfare. 

To  do  what  we  will  is  natural  liberty:  to  do  what 
we  will,  consistently  with  the  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity to  which  we  belong,  is  civil  liberty;  that  is  to 
say,  the  only  liberty  to  be  desired  in  a  state  of  civil 
society. 

I  should  wish,  no  doubt,  to  be  allowed  to  act  in 
every  instance  as  I  pleased;  but  I  reflect,  that  the 
rest  also  of  mankind ^ would  then  do  the  same;  in 
which  state  of  universal  independence  and  self-direc- 
tion, I  should  meet  with  so  many  checks  and  obsta- 
cles to  my  own  will,  from  the  interference  and  oppo- 
sition of  other  men's,  that  not  only  my  happiness,  but 
my  liberty,  would  be  less,  than  whilst  the  whole  com- 
munity were  subject  to  the  dominion  of  equal  laws. 

The  boasted  liberty  of  a  state  of  nature  exists  only 
in  a  state  of  solitude.  In  every  kind  and  degree  of 
union  and  intercourse  with  his  species,  it  is  possible 
that  the  liberty  of  the  individual  may  be  augmented 
by  the  very  laws  which  restrain  it;  because  he  may 
gain  more  from  the  limitation  of  other  men's  freedom 
than  he  suffers  by  the  diminution  of  his  own.  Natural 
liberty  is  the  right  of  common  upon  a  waste;  civil 
liberty  is  the  safe,  exclusive,  unmolested  enjoyment  of 
a  cultivated  enclosure. 

The  definition  of  civil  liberty  above  laid  down  im- 
ports, that  the  laws  of  a  free  people  impose  no  re- 
strafaits  upon  the  private  will  of  the  subject,  which  do 
not  conduce  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  public  happi- 
ness; by  which  it  is  intimated,  1st,  That  restraint 
itself  is  an  evil;  2dly,  That  this  evil  ought  to  be  over- 
balanced by  some  public  advantage;  8dly,  That  the 
proof  of  this  advantage  lies  upon  the  legislature; 
4thly,  That  a  law  being  found  to  produce  no  sensible 
good  effects  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  repealing  it,  as 
adverse  and  injurious  to  the  rights  of  a  free  citizen, 
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M^ithout  demanding  specific  evidence  of  its  bad  effects. 
This  maxim  might  be  remembered  with  advantage  in 
a  revision  of  many  IslWb  of  this  country;  especially  of 
the  game  laws;  of  the  poor  laws,  so  far  as  they  lay  re- 
strictions upon  the  poor  themselves;  of  the  laws 
against  Papists  and  Dissenters:  and  amongst  people 
enamoured  to  excess  and  jealous  of  their  liberty,  it 
seems  a  matter  ef  surprise  that  this  principle  has  been 
so  imperfectly  attended  to. 

The  degree  of  actual  liberty  always  bearing,  ac- 
cording to  this  account  of  it,  a  reversed  proportion  to 
the  number  and  severity  of  the  reatricHona  which  are 
either  useless,  or  the  utility  of  which  does  not  out- 
weigh the  evil  of  the  restraint,  it  foUoM^,  that  every 
nation  possesses  some,  no  nation  perfect  liberty:  that 
this  liberty  may  be  enjoyed  under  every  form  of  go- 
vernment: that  it  may  be  impaired  indeed,  or  increas- 
ed, but  that  it  is  neither  gamed,  nor  lost,  nor  recov- 
ered,  by  any  single  regulation,  change,  or  event 
whatever:  that  consequently,  those  popular  phrases 
which  speak  of  a  free  people;  of  a  nation  of  slaves; 
which  call  one  revolution  the  era  of  liberty,  or  another 
the  loss  of  it,  with  many  expressions  of  a  like  ab- 
solute form,  are  intelligible  only  in  a  comparative 
sense. 

Hence  also  we  are  enabled  to  apprehend  the  dis- 
tinction between  personal  and  civil  liberty.  A  citizen 
of  the  freest  republic  in  the  world  may  be  imprisoned 
for  his  crimes;  and  though  his  personal  freedom  be 
restrained  by  bolts  and  fetters,  so  long  as  his  con6ne- 
.  ment  is  the  effect  of  a  beneficial  public  law,  his  civil 
liberty  is  not  invaded.  If  this  instknce  appear  dubi- 
ous, the  following  will  be  plainer.  A  passenger  from 
the  Levant,  who  upon  his  return  to  England,  should 
be  conveyed  to  a  lazaretto  by  an  order  of  quarantine, 
with  whatever  impatience  he  might  desire  his  enlarge- 
ment, and  though  he  saw  a  guard  placed  at  the  door 
to  oppose  his  escape.  9r  even  ready  to  destroy  his  life 
if  he  attempted  it,  whould  hardly  accuse  government 
of  encroaching  upon  his  civil  freedom;  nay,  might, 
perhaps,  be  all  the  while  congratulating  himself  that 
he  had  at  length  set  his  foot  again  in  a  land  of  liberty. 
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The  manifest  expediency  of  the  measure  not  only  jus- 
tifies it»  but  reconciles  the  most  odious  confinement 
with  the  peifect  poss^siony  and  the  loftiest  notions  of 
civil  liberty.  And  if  this  be  true  of  the  coercion  of 
a  prison,  that  it  is  compatible  with  a  state  of  eiffil  free- 
dom, it  cannot  with  reason  be  disputed  of  those  more 
moderate  constraints  which  the  ordinary  operation  of 
government  imposes  upon  the  will  of  the  individual. 
It  is  not  the  rigour,  but  the  inexpediency  of  laws  and 
acts  of  authority  which  makes  them  tyrannicaL 

There  is  another  idea  of  civil  liberty  which,  though 
neither  so  simple  nor  so  accurate  as  the  former,  agrees 
better  with  the  signification  which  the  usage  of  com- 
mon discourse,  as  well  as  the*example  of  many  re- 
spectable writers  upon  the  subject,  has  affixed  to  the 
term.  This  idea  places  liberty  in  security;  making  it 
to  consist,  not  merely  in  an  actual  exemption  from 
the  constraint  of  useless  and  noxious  laws  and  acts  of 
dominion,  but  in  being  free  from  the  danger  of  hav- 
ing such  hereafter  imposed  or  exercised.  Thus,  speak- 
ing of  the  political  state  of  modern  Europe,  we  are 
accustomed  to  say  of  Sweden,  that  she  hath  lost  her 
liberty  by  the  revolution  which  lately  took  place  in 
that  country;  and  yet  we  are- assured  that  the  people 
continue  to  be  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  before, 
or  by  others  which  are  wiser,  milder,  and  more  equita« 
ble.  W^at  then  have  they  lost  ?  They  have  lost  the 
power  and  functions  of  their  diet;  the  constitution  of 
their  states  and  orders,  whose  deliberations  and  con- 
currence were  required  in  the  formation  and  establish- 
ment of  every  public  law;  and  thereby  have  parted 
with  the  security  which  they  possessed  against  any 
attempts  of  the  crown  to  harass  its  subjects,  by  op- 
pressive and  useless  exertions  of  prerogative.  The  loss 
of  this  security  we  denominate  the  loss  of  liberty. 
They  have  changed,  not  their  laws,  but.  their  legisla- 
ture; not  their  enjoyment,  but  their  safety;  not  their 
present  burdens,  but  their  prospects  of  future  griev- 
ances; and  this  we  pronounce  a  change  from  the 
condition  of  freemen  to  that  of  slaves.  In  like  man- 
ner, in  our  own  country,  the  act  of  parliament,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  gave  to  the  king^s 
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*prociamatioiitiie  force  of  law,  has  properly  been  call- 
ed a  complete  and  formal  surrender  of  the  liberty  of 
the  nation;  and  would  have  been  80»  although  no  pro- 
clamation wece  issaed  in  pursuance  of  these  new  pow- 
ers, or  none  but  what  was  recommended  by  the  high- 
est wisdom  and  utility.  The  security  was  gone.  Were 
it  probable  that  the  welfare  and  accommodation  of 
the  people  would  be  as  studiously  and  as  providently 
oonsuited  in  the  edicts  of  a  despotic  prince,  as  by  the 
resolutions  of  a  popular  assembly,  then  would  an  ab- 
solute form  of  govemment  be  no  less  free  than  the 
purest  democracy.  The  difierenl  degree  of  care  and 
knowledge  of  the  public  interest,  which  may  reasona- 
bly be  expected  from  the  difierent  form  and  composi- 
tion of  the  legislature,  constitutea  the  distinction,  in 
respect  of  liberty,  as  well  between  these  two  extremes, 
as  between  all  the  intermediate  modifications  of  civil 
government. 

The  definitions  which  have  been  framed  of  civil 
liberty,  and  which  have  become  the  subject  of  much 
unnecessary  altercation,  are  meet  of  them  adapted  to 
this  idea.  Thus  one  political  writer  makes  the  verf 
essence  of  the  subject's  liberty  to  consist  in  his  being 
governed  by  no  laws  but  those  io  which  he  hath  ac- 
tually consented;  another  is  satisfied  with  an  indirect 
and  virtual  consent;  another,  again,  places  civil 
liberty  in  the  separation  of  the  legmlative  and  execu- 
tive offices  of  government;  another,  in  the  being  go- 
verned by  law,  that  is,  by  known,  preconstituted, 
inflexible  rules  of  action  and  adjudication;  a  fifth,  in 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  people  to  tax  themselves  by 
their  own  representatives;  a  sixth,  in  the  freedom 
and  purity  of  elections  of  representatives;  a  seventh, 
in  the  control  which  the  democratic  part  of  the  con- 
stitution possesses  over  the  military  establishment. 
Concemixig  which,  and  some  other  similar  accounts 
of  civil  lil^rty,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  all  la- 
bour under  one  inaccuracy,  viz.  that  they  describe  not 
80  much  liberty  itself,  as  the  safeguards  and  preser- 
vatives of  liberty:  for  example,  a  man's  being  go- 
verned by  no  laws  but  those  to  which  he  has  given 
ius  consent,  were  it  practicable,  is  no  otherwise  neces- 
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sary  io  the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty,  than  as  it  af  * 
fords  a  probable  secmrity  against  the  mctation  of  laws 
imposing  soperfluoos  regtrictions  upon  his  prirate  will. 
This  remark  is  applicable  to  the  rest,  llie  diversity 
of  these  definitions  will  not  surprise  us,  when  we  con» 
aider  that  there  is  no  contrariety  or  opposition  amongst 
them  whatever:  for,  by  how  many  difierent  provisions 
and  precautions  civil  liberty  is  fenced  and  protected, 
so  many  difierent  accounts  of  liberty  itself,  all  suffi- 
ciently consistent  with  truth  and  with  each  other, 
may,  according  to  this  mode  of  explaining  the  term, 
be  framed  and  adopted.  * 

Truth  cannot  be  ofiended  by  a  definition,  but  pro- 
priety may.  In  which  view,  those  definitions  of  li- 
berty ought  to  be  rejected,  which,  by  making  that 
essential  to  civil  freedom  which  is  unattainable  in 
experience,  inflame  expectations  that  can  never  be 
gratified,  and  disturb  the  public  content  with  com- 
plaints, which  no  wisdom  or  benevolence  of  govern- 
ment can  remove.  ' 

It  will  not  be  thought  extraordinary,  that  an  idea, 
which  occurs  so  much  oftener  as  the  subject  of  pane- 
gyric and  careless  declamation,  than  of  just  reasoning 
or  correct  knowledge,  should  be  attended  with  un- 
certainty and  confusion;  or  that  it  should  be  found 
impossible  to  contriVe  a  definition  which  may  include 
the  numerous,  unsettled,  and  ever  vaijing  significa- 
tions, which  the  term  is  made  to  stand  for,  and  at  the 
same  time  accord  with  the  condition  and  experience 
of  social  life. 

Of  the  two  ideas  that  have  been  stated  of  civil  li- 
berty, whichever  we  assume,  and  whatever  reasoning 
we  found  upon  them,  concerning  its  extent,  n&tnre, 
value,  and  preservation,  this  is  the  conclusion; — that 
that  people,  government,  and  constitution  is  the  freest, 
which  makes  the  best  provision  for  the  enacting  of 
<^^nAdifu>|:  j»nd  salutary  laws. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

or  DIFFSKENT  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

As  a  series  of  appeals  must  be  finite,  there  neces- 
sarily exists  in  every  government  a  power  from  whicii 
the  constitution  has  provided  no  appeal;  and  which 
power,  for  that  reason,  maybe  termed  absolute,  omni- 
potent, uncontrollable,  arbitrary,  despotic;  and  is 
alike  so  in  all  countries. 

The  person,  or  assembly,  in  whom  this  power  re- 
sides, is  called  the  sovereign,  or  the  supreme  power 
of  the  state. 

Since  to  the  same  power  universally  appertains  the 
office  of  establishing  public  laws,  it  is  called  also  the 
legislature  of  the  state. 

A  government  receives  its  denomination  from  the 
form  of  the  legislature;  which  form  is  likewise  what 
we  commonly  mean  by  the  constitution  of  a  country. 

Political  writers  enumerate  three  principal  forms 
of  government,  which,  however,  are  to  be  regarded 
rather  aa  the  simple  forms,  by  some  combination  and 
intermixture  of  which  all  actual  governments  are  com^ 
P9sed,  than  as  any  where  existing  in  a  pure  and  ele- 
mentary state.    These  forms  are, 

1.  Despotism,  or  absolute  monarcht,  where  the 
legislature  is  in  a  single  person. 

2.  An  ARisTocRACT,  where  the  legislature  is  in  a 
select  assembly,  the  members  of  which  either  fill  up 
by  election  the  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  or  suc- 
ceed to  their  places  in  it  by  inheritance,  property, 
tenure  of  certain  lands,  or  ir  respect  of  some  personal 
right  or  qualification. 

8.  A  REPUBiiic,  or  democracy,  where  the  people 
at  large,  either  collectively  or  by  representation,  con- 
stitute the  legislature. 

The  separate  advantages  of  monarcht  are  miity 
of  counsel,  activity,  decision,  secrecy,  dispatch;  the 
military  strength  and  energy  which  result  from  these 
qualities  of  government;  the  exclusion  of  popular 
ftod  aristocraticid  contentions;  the  preventing*  by  ft 
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known  rule  of  snccession,  of  all  competition  for  iHo 
supreme  power;  and  thereby  repressing  the  hopes^ 
intrigues,  and  dangerous  ambition  of  aspiring  citizens. 

The  mischiefs,  or  rather  the  dangers,  of  monarchy 
are  tyranny,  expense,  exaction,  military  domination; 
unnecessary  wars,  waged  to  gratify  the  passions  of  an 
individual;  risk  of  the  character  of  the  reigning  prince; 
ignorance  in  the  governors,  of  the  interests  and 
accommodation  of  the  people,  and  a  consequent  de- 
ficiency of  salutary  regulation?;  want  of  constancy 
and  uniformity  in  the  ndes  of  government,  and,  pro- 
ceeding from  thence,  insecurity  of  person  and  pro- 
perty. 

The  separate  advantage  of  an  aristocracy  con- 
sists in  the  wisdom  which  may  be  expected  from  ex- 
perience and  education: — a  permanent  council  natu- 
rally possesses  experience;  and  the  members  who  suc- 
ceed to  their  places  in  it  by  inheritance  will,  proba- 
bly, be  trained  and  educated  with  a  view  to  the  sta- 
tions which  they  are  destined  by  their  birth  to  occupy. 

The  mischiefs  of  an  aristocracy  are  dissensions 
in  the  ruling  orders  of  the  state,  which,  from  the 
want  of  a  common  superior^  are  liable  to  proceed  to 
the  most  desperate  extremities;  oppression  of  the 
lower  orders  by  the  privileges  of  the  higher,  and  by 
laws  partial  to  the  separate  interest  of  the  law  makers. 

The  advantages  of  a  rspublic  are  liberty,  or  ex- 
emption from  needless  restrictions;  equal  laws;  regu- 
lations adapted  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the 
people;  public  spirit,  frugality,  averseness  to  war; 
the  opportunities  which  democratic  assemblies  afibrd 
to  men  of  every  description,  of  producing  their  abili- 
ties and  comisels  to  public  observation,  and  the  ex- 
citing thereby,  and  calling  forth  to  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth  the  faculties  of  its  best  citizens. 

The  evils  of  a  republic  are  dissension,  tumults, 
faction;  the  attempts  of  powerful  citizens  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  empire;  the  confusion,  rage,*4ind 
elamour,  which  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
assembling  multitudes,  and  of  propounding  questions 
of  state  to  the  discussion  of  the  people;  the  delay  and 
disclosure  of  public  counsels  and  designs;  and  the 
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imbecility  of  m^amres  retarded  by  the  neceaBity  of  ob- 
taming  the  conaeat  of  nmnbera:  laatly,  the  oppresBion 
of  the  provineea  whdeh  are  not  admitted  to  a  partici- 
pation in  the  legislative  power. 

A  nnxed  government  is  composed  by  the  oombina- 
tion  of  two  or  more  of  the  simple  fi>rms  of  government 
above  described;— -<and  in  whatever  proportion  each 
form  enters  into  the  constitution  d  a  government,  in 
the  same  proportion  may  both  the  advantages  and 
evils,  which  we  hav«  attributed  to  that  form,  be  ex- 
pected; that  is,  those  are  the  uses  to  be  maintained 
and  cultivated  in  each  part  of  the  constitution,  and 
these  are  the  dangers  to  be  provided  against  in  each. 
Thus,  if  secredy  and  dispatch  be  tru^jr  enumerated 
amoxigst  the  separate  excellencies  of  regal  govern- 
ment, then  a  mixed  government,  which  retains  mo- 
narchy in  one  part  of  its  constitution,  should  be  care- 
ful that  the  other  estates  of  the  empire  do  not,  by  an 
officious  and  inquisitive  interference  with  the  execu- 
tive functions,  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  reserved  to 
the  administration  of  the  prince,  interpose  delays,  or 
divulge  what  it  is  expedient  to  conceal.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  profusion,  exaction,  military  domina- 
tion, and  needless  wars  be  justly  accounted  natural 
properties  of  monarchy,  in  its  simple  unqualified  form; 
then  are  these  the  objects  to  which,  in  a  mixed  go- 
vernment, the  aristocratic  knd  popular  parts  of  the 
oonstitution  ought  to  direct  their  vigilance;  the  dan- 
gers against  wUch  they  should  raise  and.fbrtify  their 
barrieis;  these  are  departments  of  sovereignty,  over 
which  a  power  of  inaction  and  control  ought  to  be 
deposited  with  the  people. 

The  same  observation  may  be  repeated  of  all  the 
other  advantages  and  inconveniences  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  several  simple  forms  of  govern- 
ment; and  affi>rds  a  rule  whereby  to  direct  the  con- 
struction, improvements,  and  administration  of  mixed 
government, — subjected  however  to  this  remark,  that 
a  quality  sometimes  results  from  the  xx>njunction  of 
two  simple  forms  of  government,  which  belongs  not 
to  the  separate  existence  of  either.  Thus  corruption, 
which  has  no  place  in  absolute  monarchy,  and  little  in 
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a  pora  leftaliUe,  is  »■•  to  fain  adnuMioii  into  a  eon* 
•titntioii  wbich  dividei  the  mppame  powor  between  tn 
eiecntiTe  nagittraito  aad  a  po^^aUr  comcii. 

An  hereditary  MoirAnoBT  it  anivereally  to  Im  pr^ 
femd  to  an  eieethe  monarcinr.  Tlie  confeodon  of 
every  writer  on  the  snbject  of  chril  governmenty  ^e 
ezperienee  of  ages,  tlie  example  of  P^end,  and  of  tile 
papal  dominions,  seem  to  place  tins  amongst  tb*  f»w 
indttlKtaMe  maxims  whadi  tlie  aeienee  of  politics  ad- 
mits of.  A  erowa  is  too  spkndid  a  prize  to  be  oen- 
fened  upon  merit:  the  paanoas  or  interests  of-  the 
electors  ezdade  all  ooniideratioo  of  the  qnalitiea  9f 
the  oompetiton.  The  same  obeenration  nolds  ooa- 
oeming  the  appointment  to  any  office  which  is  at- 
tended with  a  great  shtie  of  power  ot  emolnmettt. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  a  popolar  choice,  worth  the  diSf 
sensions,  tumults,  snd  intermption  of  regular  indus- 
try, •  with  which  it  is  inseparably  attendM.  Add  to 
this,  that  a  king  who  owes  lus  elevation  to  the  event 
of  a  contest,  or  to  any  other  cause  than  a  fixed  rule  of 
succession,  will  be  apt  to  regard  one  part  of  his  sub- 
jects as  the  associates  of  his  fortune,  and  the  other  ss 
conquered  foes.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  amongst 
the  advantages  of  an  hereditary  monarchy,  that,  is 
plans  of  national  improvement  and  reform  are  seldom 
brought  to  maturity  by  the  exertions  of  a  single  reign, 
a  nation  cannot  attain  to  the  degree  of  happiness  and 
prosperity  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being  carried, 
unless  a  uniformity  of  counaels,  a  consistency  of  pulH 
lie  measures  and  designs,  be  continued  through  a 
succession  of  ages.  This  benefit  may  be  expected 
with  greater  probability,  where  the  supreme  power 
descends  in  the  same  race,  and  where  each  prince 
succeeds,  in  some  sort,  to  the  aim,  purauits,  and  dis- 
position of  hw  ancestor,  than  if  the  crown,  at  eveir 
change,  devolve  upon  a  stranger,  whose  first  care  will 
commonly  be  to  pull  down  what  his  predecessor  had 
built  up;  and  to  substitute  systems  of  administration^ 
which  must,  in  their  turn,  give  way  to  the  more  fa- 
vourite novelties  of  the  next  successor. 

Aristocracies  are  of  two  kinds: — First,  where  the 
power  of  the  nobility  belongs  to  them  in  their  coUec- 


tite  oapMity  alode;  thttt  is,  where,  although  the  co*- 
yemment  ronde  in  an  atBembly  of  the  order,  yet  m 
members  of  that  assembly  separately  and  itidividoally 
possess  no  authority  or  pritilege  beyond  the  rest  of  tho 
commimity:--*this  describes  the  constitution  of  To* 
nice.  Secondly,  where  the  nobles  are  severally  in*^ 
vested  with  great  peiao&al  power  and  immanities,  and 
where  the  power  of  the  senate  is  littl*  more  than  the 
aggregated  power  of  the  inditidniLli  who  compose  its 
— this  is  the  eonstitntiot  of  Poland.  Of  these  tw<> 
forms  of  govemmerit,  the  first  is  mote  tolemble  than 
the  last;  lor,  althou|^  the  members  of  a  senate  should 
many,  or  even  all  of  them,  ha  proffigate  enough  to 
abuse  the  authority  of  their  stSftiOns  in  the  prosecution 
of  private  designs,  ^t,  not*  being  all  under  a  tempta* 
tion  to  the  same  injustice,  not  ba^g  all  the  same  e|id 
to  gain,  it  would  still  be  diiBcidt  to  obtain  the  con» 
eent  of  a  majority  to  any  speeific  act  of  oppression 
which  the  iniqiDly  of  an  mdividual  miglM  prompt 
hon  to  propose:  or  if  the  will  were  the  samev  the 
power  is  more  confined;  one  tyrant,  whether  the 
tyranny  reside  in  a  single  person,  or  a  senate,  cannot 
exercise  oppression  at  so  many  places,  at  the  same 
time,  as  it  may  be  eairied  on  by  the  dominion  of  a 
numerous  nobility  over  their  respective  vassals  and 
dependants.  Of  all  species  of  dominatioB,  this  is  the 
most  odious:  the  fnedom  and  satisfaction  of  private 
life  are  more  constrained  and  harassed  by  it  than  by 
the  most  vexatious  laws,  or  even  by  the  lawless  will  of 
an  aibitrary  monarch,  from  whose  knowledge,  and 
from  whose  injustice,  the  greatest  part  of  his  subjects 
are  removed  by  their  distance,  or  concealed  by  their 
obscurity. 

Europe  exhibits  more  than  one  modem  example, 
where  the  people,  aggrieved  by  the  exactienst  or  pro- 
voked by  the  enormities  of  their  immediate  supenors, 
have  joinecT  with  the  reigning  prince  in  the  over* 
throw  of  the  aristocracy,  deliberately  exchanging  their 
condition  for  the  misenes  of  despotism.  About  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  commons  of  Den- 
mark, weary  of  tlie  oppressions  which  they  had  long 
sufibred  fipom  the  nobles^  and  eiiasperated  by  some  ifr« 
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centiasqlt*,  pt«seDt64  themselves  at  the  fbot-  of  thd 
throne  wkh  a  formal  offw  of  th^oonsent  toestablish 
Wilimitediiomiiuoii  in  the  kin^.  The  revolotion  in 
8we<ienj  still  more  lately  brought  abodt  with  the  ao 
quiescence,  not  to  say  the  assistance,  of  the  people, 
owed  its  suocese  to  the  same  cause,  namely,  to  the 
prospect  of  deliveraace  that  it  afforded  from  the  ty- 
ranny which  their  nobles  exercised  under  the  old  con- 
stitiitian.  In  England,  the  people  beheld  the  depres* 
sion  of  the  barons,  under  the  house  of  Tudor,  with 
aatisfaction,  although  they  saw  the  <90¥m  acquiringr 
thereby  a  power  which  no  limitationB  that  the  consti-^ 
tution  had  then  provided  were  likely  to  confine.  The 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  sueh  events  is  this:  that  a 
mixed  government,  which  admits  a  patrician  order 
into  its  constitution,  ought  to  circumscribe  the  per- 
sonal privileges  of  the  nobility,  es))ecialiy  claims  of 
hereditary  jurisdiction  and  local  authority^  with  a 
jealousy  equal  to  the  soHcttnde  with  which  it  wishes 
its  own  preservation:  for  nothing  so  alienates  the 
nunds  of  the  peofde  from  the  government  under  which 
they  live,  by  a  perpetual  sense  of  annoyance  and  in- 
conveniency,  or  so  prepares  them  for  the  practices  of 
an  enterprising  prince,  or  a  factions  demagogue,  as 
the  abuse  which  almost  always  accompanies  the  ex- 
istence of  separate  immunities. 

Amongst  the  inferior,  but  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able advantages  of  a  dbmocratzc  constitution,  or 
of  a  constitution  in  which  the  people  partake  of  the 
power  of  legislation,  the  following  should  not  be  ne^ 
glected:-— 

.  1.  The  direction  which  it  gives  to  the  education, 
studies,  and  pursuits  of  the  superior  orders  of  the 
community.  The  share  which  this  has  in  forming  the 
public  manners  and  national  character  is  very  impor- 
tant. In  countries  in  which  the  gentry  are  excluded 
fr^om  all  concerns  in  the  governmenti  scarcely  any 
thing  is  left  which  leads  to  advancement,  but  the  pro« 
fession  of  arms.  They  who  do  not  addict  themselves 
to  this  profession,  (and  miserable  must  that  country 
be,  which  constantly  employs  the  military  service  of  a 
great  proportion  of  any  order  of  its  subjects !)  are 
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commonly  lost  by  the  mere  want  of  object  and  desti- 
nation; that  is,  they  either  fali,  without  reserve,  into 
the  most  sottish  habits  of  animal  gratification,  or  en* 
tirely  devote  themselves  to  the  attainment  of  those 
futile  arts  and  decorations  which  compose  the  business 
and  recommendations  of  a  court:  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  whole,  or  any  effective  portion,  of  civil 
power  is  possessed  by  a  popular  assembly,  more  serious 
pursuits  will  be  encouraged;  purer  morals,  and  a  more 
intellectual  character  will  engage  the  pubUc  esteem; 
those  faculties  which  qualify  men  for  deliberation  and 
debate,  and  which  are  the  fruit  of  crober  habits,  of 
early  and  long  continued  application,  will  be  roused 
and  animated  by  the  reward  which,  of  all  others,  most 
readily  awakens  the  ambition  of  the  human  mind — 
political  dignity  and  importance. 

2.  Popular  elections  procure  to  the  common  peo- 
ple courtesy  from  their  superiors.  That  contemptuous 
and  overbearing  insolence,  with  which  the  lower^or- 
ders  of  the  community  are  wont  to  be  treated  by  the 
higher,  is  greatly  mitigated  where  the  people  hav«e 
MNnething  to  give.  The  assiduity  with  which  their 
favour  is  sought  upon  these  occasions  serves  to  gene- 
rate settled  habits  of  condescension  and  respect;  and 
as  human  life  is  more  imbjttered  by  affronts  than  in- 
juries, whatever  contributes  to  procure  mildness  and 
civility  of  manners  towards  those  who  are  most  liable 
to  msSkr  from  a  contrary  behaviour,  corrects,  with  the 
pride,  in  a  great  measure,  the  evil  of  inequality,  and 
deserves  to  be  accounted  among  the  most  generous 
institutions  of  social  life. 

3.  The  satisfactions  which  the  people  of  free  go- 
vernments derive  from  the  knowledge  and  agitation  of 
political  subjects;  such  as  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  senate;  ,the  conduct  and  characters  of 
ministers;  the  revolutions,  intrigues,  and  contentions 
of  parties;  and,  in  general,  from  the  discussion  of 
public  measures,  questions,  and  occurrences.  Sub- 
jects of  this  sort  excite  Just  enough  of  interest  and 
emotion  to  afford  a  moderate  engagement  to  the 
thoughts,  without  rising  to  any  painful  degree  of. 
•ninety,  or  ever  leaving  a  tixed  oppression  upon  the 
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ipirits; — and  what  is  this,  but  the  and  and  aim  of  aVI 
^hoae  amusements  which  compoae  so  much  of  the  bu~ 
sineas  of  life  and  the  value  of  riches  ?  For  my  part . 
(and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  case  with  most  men  who 
are  arrived  at  the  middle  age,  and  occupy  the  middle 
classee  of  life,)  had  I  all  the  money  which  I  pay  in 
taxes  to  government,  at  liberty  to  lay  out  upon  amuse- 
ment and  diversion,  I  know  not  whether  I  could  make 
choice  of  any  in  which  I  could  find  greater  pleasure 
than  what  1  receive  from  expecting,  hearing,  and  re- 
lating public  news;  reading  parliamentary  debates 
and  proceedings;  canvassing  the  political  arguments, 
projects,  predictions,  and  intelligence,  which  are  con- 
veyed, by  various  channels,  to  every  comer  of  the 
kingdom.  These  topics,  exciting  universal  curiosity, 
and  being  such  as  almost  every  man  is  ready  to  form 
.and  prepared  ta  deliver  his  ophiion  about,  greatly 
promote,  and,  I  think,  improfe  conversation.  They 
render  it  more  rational  and  more  innocent;  they  sup- 
|>ly  a  substitute  for  drinking,  gaming,  scandal,  and 
obscenity.  Now  the  secrecy,  the  jealousy,  the  soli- 
tude, and .  precipitation  of  despotic  governments  ex- 
clude all  this.  But  the  loss,  you  say,  is  trifling.  I 
know  that  it  is  possible  to  render  even  the  mention  of 
it  ridiculous,  by  representing  it  as  the  idle  employ- 
ynent  of  the  most  insignificant  part  of  the  nation,  the 
folly  of  village  statesmen  and  ooflfeehouse  p<^ticians: 
but  I  allow  nothing  to  be  a  trifle  which  ministers  to 
the  harmless  gratification  of  multitudes;  nor  any  or- 
der of  men  to  be  insignificant  whose  number  bears  a 
respectaUe  proportion  to  the  sum  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  an  opinion,  that  a 
jtspuBi^xcAN  form  of  govemmentt  suits  only  with  the 
afiairsof  a  small  state:  which  opinion  is  founded  in 
the  consideration,  that  unless  the  people,  in  every  dis- 
trict of  the  empire,  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  na- 
tional representation,  the  government  is  not,  as  to 
them,  a  repubUc;  that  elections,  where  the  constitu- 
ents .are  numerous,  and  dispersed  through  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  country,  are  conducted  with  difficulty,  or  rather, 
indeed,  managed  by  the  intrigues  and  combinations  of 


«  few,  who  are  situated  near  the  place  pf'election, 
each,  voter  considering  his  single  suffrage  as  too 
minute  a  portion  of  the  general  interest  to  deserve  his 
care  or  attendance,  much  less  to  be  worth  any  oppo- 
sition to  influence  and  application;  that  whilst  we 
<K>ntract  the  representation  within  a  compass  small 
enough  to  adttiit  of  orderly  debate,  the  interest  of  the 
constituent  becomes  too  small,  or  the  representative 
too  great.  It  is  difficult  also  to  maintain  any  con-^ 
nexion  between  them.  He  who  represents  two  hun-> 
dred  thousand  is  necessarily  a  stranger  to  the  greatest 
part  of  those  who  elect  him;  and  when  his  interest 
among  them  ceases  to  depend  upon  an  acquaintance 
with  their  persons  and  character,  or  a  care  or  know» 
ledge  of  their  afiairs;  wiien  such  a  representative  find^ 
the  treasures  and  honours  of  a  great  empire  at  the  dis-* 
posal  of  a  few,  and^  himself  one  of  the  few;  there  is 
little  reason  to  ^ope  that  he  will  not  prefer  to  his 
public  duty  those  temptations  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement which  his  situation  oflbrs,  and  which  the 
price  of  his  vote  will  always  purchase.  All  appeal  to 
the  people  is  precluded  by  the  impossibility  of  collect-^ 
ing  a  sufficient  proportion  of  their  force  and  numbers* 
The  factions  and  the  unanimity  of  the  senate  are 
equally  dangerous.  Add  to  these  considerations,  that 
in  a  democratic  constitution  the  mechanism  is  too 
complicated,  and  the  motions  too  slow,  for  the  opera- 
tions of  a  great  empire,  whose  defence  and  government 
require  execution  and  dispatch,  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude k  extent,  and  variety  of  its  concerns.  There 
is  weight,  no  doubt,  in  these  reasons;  but  much  of 
the  objection  seems  to  be  done  away  by  the  contri^ 
Vance  of  a  federal  republic,  which,  distributing  the 
country  nnto  districts  of  a  commodious  extent,  and 
leaving  to  eaeh  district  its  internal  legislation,  reserved 
to  a  convention  of  the  states  the  adjustment  of  their 
relative  claims;  the  levying,  direction,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  common  force  of  the  confederacy;  the 
requisition  of  subsidies  for  the  support  of  this  force; 
the  making  of  peace  and  war;  the  entering  into  trea- 
ties; tho  regulation  of  foreign  commerce;  the  equa" 
lization  of  duties  upon  imports,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
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defrtuding  of  the  revenoe  of  one  provinee  by  i 
gling  articles  of  taxation  from  the  borders  of  another; 
axKl  likewise  so  as  to  guard  against  undue  partialities 
in  the  encouragement  of  trade.  To  what  limits  such 
a  republic  might,  without  inconveniencj,  enlarge  its 
dominions,  by  assuming  neighbouring  provinces  into 
the  confederation;  or  how  far  it  is  capable  of  uniting 
the  liberty  of  a  small  commonwealth  with  the  safety 
of  a  powerful  empire;  or  whether,  amongst  coordi- 
nate powers,  dissensions  and  jealousies  would  not  be 
likely  to  arise,  which,  for  want  of  a  common  superior, 
might  proceed  to  fatal  extremities;  are  questions,  upon 
wluch  the  records  of  mankind  do  not  authorize  us  to 
decide  with  tolerable  certainty.  The  experiment  is 
about  to  be  tried  in  America  upon  a  large  scale. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

or  THB  BKITI8H  coirs TITUTIOW. 

Bt  the  coNSTiTUTioK  of  a  country  is  meant  so 
much  of  its  law  as  relates  to  the  designation  and  foim 
of  the  legislature;  the  rights  and  functions  of  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  legislative  body;  the  construction, 
office,  andjurisdictionof  courts  of  justice.  The  consti- 
tution is  one  principal  division,  section,  or  title  of  the 
code  qC public  laws;  distinguished  from  the  rest  only 
by  the  superior  importance  to  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  Therefore  the  terms  corutitutional  and  uncon^ 
gtitutional  mean  legal  and  illegal.  The  distinction  and 
the  ideas  which  these  terms  denote  are  founded  in  the 
same  authority  witli  the  law  of  the  land  upon  any 
other  subject ;  and  to  be  ascertained  by  the  same  in- 
quiries. In  England,  the  system  of  public  jurispru- 
dence is  made  up  of  acts  of  parliament,  of  decisions  of 
courts  of  law,  and  of  immemorial  usages;  conse- 
(|uently,  these  are  the  principles  of  which  the  £ng- 
liffh  constitution  itself  consists,  the  sources  from  which 
all  our  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  limitations  is  to 
be  deduced,  and  the  authorities  to  which  all  appeal 
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tftuglit  to  b«  made,  and  by  which  every  oonstittttional 
doubt  and  question  can  alone  be  decided.  This 
plain  and  intelligible  definition  is  the  more  necessary 
to  be  preserved  in  our  thoughts,  as  some  writers  upon 
the  subject  absurdly  confound  what  is  constitutional 
with  what  is  expedient;  pronouncing  forthwith  a 
measure  to  be  unconstitutional*  which  they  adjudge 
in  any  respect  to  be  detrimental  or  dangeroos:  whilst 
others,  again,  ascribe  a  kind  of  transcendant  autho- 
rity, or  mysterious  sanctity,  to  the  constitution,  as  if 
it  were  founded  in  some  higher  original  than  that 
which  gives  force  aiid  obligation  to  the  ordinary  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  realm,  or  were  inviolable  on  any 
other  account  than  its  intrinsic  utility.  An  act  of  par- 
liament in  England  can  never  be  unconstitutional,  in 
the  strict  and  proper  acceptation  of  the  term;  in  a 
lower  sense  it  may,  viz,  when  it  militates  with  the 
spirit,  contradicts  the  analogy,  or  defeats  the  provi- 
sion of  other  laws,  nuide  to  regulate  the  form  of  go- 
vernment. Even  that  flagitious  abuse  of  their  trust, 
by  which  a  parliament  of  Henry  the  Eighth  conferred 
upon  the  king's  proclamation  the  authority  of  law, 
was  unconstitutional  only  in  this  latter  sense. 

Most  of  those  who  treat  of  the  British  constitution 
consider  it  as  a  scheme  of  government  formally  plan- 
ned and  contrived  by  our  ancestors,  in  some  cer- 
tain era  of  our  national  history,  and  as  set  up  in  pur- 
euanoe  of  such  regular  plan  and  design.  Soipething 
of  this  sort  is  secretly  supposed,  or  referred  to,  in  the 
expressions  of  those  who  speak  of  the  "  principles  of 
the  constitution,*'  of  bringing  back  the  constitution  to 
/its  "  first  principles,'*  df  restoring  it  to  its  "'  original 
^Murity,"  or  *<  primitive  model."  Now  this  appears  to 
'^me  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  subject.  No  such 
plan  was  ever  formed;  consequently  no  such  first 
princif^es,  original  model,  or  standard,  exist:  I  mean, 
Ihere  never  was  a  date  or  point  of  time  in  our  history, 
when  the  government  of  England  was  to  be  set  up 
anew,  and  when  it  was  referred  to  any  single  person, 
or  assembly,  or  committee,  to  frame  a  charter  for 
the  future  government  of  the  country;  or  when  a 
constitution  so  prepared  and  digested  was  by  oom^ 
VOL.  ir.  10 
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mon  consent  received  and  established.  In  the  time 
of  the  civil  wan,  or  rather  between  the  death  of 
Charles  the  the  First  and  the  restoration  of  his  son, 
many  such  projects  were  published,  but  none  were  car- 
ried into  execution.  The  Great  Charter  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  were  wise  and  strenuous  efibrts  to  obtain  secu- 
rity against  certain  abuses  of  regal  power,  by  which 
the  subject  had  been  formerly  aggrieved:  but  these 
were,  either  of  them,  much  too  partial  modifications 
of  the  constitution,  to  give  it  a  new  original.  The 
constitution  of  England, like  that  of  most  countries  of 
Europe,  hath  grown  out  of^occasion  and  emergency; 
fum  the  fluctuating  policy  of  different  ages;  from  the 
contentions,  successes,  interests,  afnd  opportunities  of 
different  orders  and  parties  of  men  in  the  community. 
It  resembles  one  of  those  old  mansions,  which,  instead 
•of  being  built  all  at  once,  after  a  regular  plan,  and 
according  to  the  rules  of  architecture  at  present  es- 
tablished, has  been  reared*  in  different  ages  of  the  art, 
has  been  altered  from  time  to  time,  and  has  been 
^continually  receiving  additions  and  repairs,  suited  to 
the  taste,  fortune,  or  conveniency  of  its  successive 
proprietors.  In  such  a  building,  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  elegance  and  proportion,  for  the  just  order  and 
correspondence  of  parts,  which  we  expect  in  a  mo- 
dern edifice;  and  which  external  symmetry,  after  all, 
contributes  much  more  perhaps  to  the  amusement 
of  the  beholder  than  the  accommodation  of  the  inha- 
bitant. ' 

In  the  British,  and  possibly  in  all  other  constitu- 
tions, there  exists  a  wide  difference  between  the  actual 
state  of  the  government  and  the  theory.  The  one  re- 
sults from  the  other;  but  still  they  are  different.  When 
we  contemplate  the  theory  of  the  British  government, 
we  see  the  king  invested  with  the  most  absolute  per- 
sonal impunity;  with  a  power  of  rejecting  laws,  which 
have  been  resolved  upon  by  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment; of  conferring  by  his  charter,  upon  any  set  or 
succession  of  men  he  pleases,  the  privilege  of  sending 
representatives  into  one  house  of  parliament,  as  by 
^is  immediate  appointment  he  can  place  whom  he 
will  in  the  other.    What  is  thi8>  a  foreigner  might  ask, 
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bot  a  more  circuitous  despotism  ?  T^t,  when  we  turn 
our  attention  from  the  legal  extent  to  the  actual  ex- 
ercise of  royal  authority  in  England »  we  see  these 
formidable  prerogatives  dwindled  into  mere  ceremo- 
nies; and,  in  their  stead,  a  sure  and  commanding  in* 
fluence,  of  which  the  constitution,  it  seems,  is  totally 
ignorant,  growing  out  of  that  enormous  patronage 
which  the  increased  territory  and  opulence  of  the 
empire  have  placed  in  the  disposal  of  the  executive 
magistrate. 

Upon  questions  of  reform,  the  habit  of  reflection  to 
be- encouraged  is  a  sober  comparison  of  the  constitu- 
tion under  which  we  live,-^not  with  models  of  spe- 
culative perfection,  but  with  the  actual  chance  of  ob- 
taining a  better.  This  turn  of  thought  will  generate 
a  political  disposition,  equally  removed  from  that 
puerile  admiration  of  present  establishments,  which 
sees  no  fault,  and  can  endure  no  change;  and  that 
distempered  sensibility,  which  is  alive  only  to  per^ 
ceptions  of  inconveniency,  and  is  too  impatient  to  bo 
delivered  from  the  uneasiness  which  it  feels,  to  com- 
pute either  the  peril  or  expense  of  the  remedy.  Politi- 
cal innovations  commonly  produce  many  effects  beside 
those  that  are  intended.  The  direct  consequence  is 
oflen  the  least  important.  Incidental,  remote,  and 
unthought  of  evils  or  advantages  frequently  exceed 
that  good  that  is  designed,  or  the  mischief  that  is  fore- 
seen. It  is  from  the  silent  and  unobserved  operation, 
from  the  obscure  progress  of  causes  set  at  work  for 
different  purposes,  that  the  greatest  revolutions  take 
their  rise.  When  Elizabeth  and  her  immediate  suc- 
cessor applied  themselves  to  the  encouragement  and 
regulation  of  trade  by  many  wise  laws,  they  knew  not, 
that,  together  with  wealth  and  industry,  they  were 
diffusing  a  consciousness  of  strength  and  indepen- 
dency, which  would  not  long  endure,  under  the  forms 
of  a  mixed  government,  the  dominion  of  arbitrary 
princes.  When  it  was  debated  whether  the  mutiny 
act,  the  law  by  which  the  army  is  governed  and  main- 
tained, should  be  temporary  or  perpetual,  little  else 
probably  occurred  to  the  advocates  of  an  annual  bill 
than  the  expediency  of  retaining  a  control  over  the 
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most  dangieronB  pr«rogAtm  of  the  ciowtt,— 4ke  direc- 
tion and  command  of  a  8t.andiiiff  anny;  whereaa,'  io 
«ts  effect,  this  single  reservation  has  altered  the  wholo 
frame  and  quahty  of  the  British  constitution.  For 
since,  in  consequence  of  the  military  system  which 
prevails  in  neighbouring  and  ri?al  nations,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  the  internal  exigencies  of  government, 
a  standing  army  has  become  essential  to  the  safety 
and  administration  of  the  empire,  it  enables  parlia- 
ment, by  discontinuing  this  necessary  provision,  so  to 
enforce  its  resolutions  upon  any  other  subject,  as  to 
render  the  king's  dissent  to  a  law  which  has  received 
the  approbation  of  both  houses,  too  dangerous  an  ex- 
periment any  longer  t^  be  advised.  A  contest  be- 
tween the  king  and  parliament  cannot  now  be  per- 
severed in  without  a  dissolution  of  the  ffovemment. 
Lastly,  when  the  constitution  conferred  upon  the 
crown  the  nomination  to  all  employments  in  the  puh. 
lie  service,  the  authors  of  this  arrangemeoij  were  led 
to  it,  by  the  obvious  propriety  of  leaving  to  a  master 
the  choice  of  his  servants;  and  by  the  manifest  incon- 
veniency  of  engaging  the  naticmal  council^  upon  every 
vacancy,  in  those  personal  contests  which  attend  elec- 
tions to  places  of  honour  and  emolument.  Our  an- 
cestors did  not  observe  that  this  disposition  added  an 
influence  to  the  regal  office,  which,  as  the  number  and 
value  of  public  employments  increased,  would  super- 
■ede  in  a  great  measure  the  forms,  and  change  the 
character,  of  the  ancient  ccmstitution.  They  knew 
not,  what  the  experience  and  refleetion  of  modem 
ages  have  discovered,  that  patronage  universally  is 
power;  that  he  who  possesses  in  a  sufficient  degree 
the  means  of  gratifying  the  desires  of  mankind  after 
wealth  and  distinction,  by  whatever  checks  and  forms 
his  authority  may  be  limited  or  disguised,  will  direct 
the  management  of  public  afikirs.  Whatever  be  the 
mechanism  of  the  political  engine,  he  will  guide  the 
motion.  These  instances  are  adduced  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  proposition  which  we  laid  down,  that,  in 

Eolitics,  the  most  important  and  permanent  effects 
ave,  for  the  most  part ^  been  incidental  and  unfore- 
seen: And  this  proposition  we  inculcate^  fbr  the  sake 
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of  the  caution  which  teaches  that  changes  ought  not  to 
be  adventured  upon  without  a  eomprehensive  discem- 
inent  of  the  consequences,: — ^without'  a  knowledge  as 
well  of  the  remote  tendency,. as  of  the  immediate  de- 
sign. The  courage  of  a  statesman  should  resemble 
that  of  a  commander,  who,  however  regardless  of  per- 
sonal danger,  never  forgets  that,  with  his  own,  he 
commits  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a  multitude;  and 
who  does  not  consider  it  as  any  proof  of  zeal  or  va- 
lour, to  stake  the  safety  of  other  men  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  a  perilous  or  desperate  enterprise. 

There  is.  one  end  of  civil  government  peculiar  to  a 
good  constitution,  namely,  the  happiness  of  its  sub- 
jects; there  is  another  end  essential  to  a  good  govern- 
ment,, hut  common  to  it  with  many  bad  ones, — ^its 
own  preservation.  Observing  that  the  best  form  of 
government  would  be  defective  which  did  not  pro- 
vide for  its  own  permanency,  in  our  political  reason- 
ings we  consider  all  such  provisions  as  expedient; 
and  are  content  to  accept  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  a 
measure,  or  law,  that  it  is  necessary  or  conducive  to 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution.  Yet,  in  truth, 
such  provisions  are  absolutely  expedient,  and  such  an 
excuse  final  only  whilst  the  constitution  is  worth  pre- 
serving; that  is,  until  it  can  be  exchanged  for  a  bet- 
ter. I  premise  this  distinction,  because  many  things 
in  the  English,  as  in  every  constitution,  are  to  be  vin- 
dicated and  accounted  for  solely  from  their  tendency 
to  maintain  the  government  in  its  present  state,  and 
the  several  parts  of  it  in  pd^ession  of  the  powers 
which  the  constitution  has  assigned  to  them;  and 
because  I  would  wish  it  to  be  remarked,  that  such 
a  consideration  is  always  subordinate  to  another, — 
the  value- and  usefulness  of  the  constitution  itself. 

The  Oinemment-  of  England,  which  has  been 
sometimes  called'  a  mixed  government,  sometimes  a 
limited  monarchy,  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  the 
three  regular  species  of  government — the  monarchy, 
residing  in  the  King;  the  aristocracy,  in  the  House 
of  Lords;  and  the  republic,  being  represented  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  perfection  intended  by 
such  a  scheme  of  government  is^  to  unite  the  advaur 
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tagei  ofth^  MTenI  flnnpla  fyaoa,  «iid  to  «xoliide  thm 
meoBvenieiicios.  To  what  degree  thk  purpoee  ie 
ftttained  or  attainable  in  the  firiliflh  confltitutkm; 
wherein  it  if  loit  sifht  of  or  negieoted;  and  by  what 
meuw  it  may  in  aaj  oart  be  promoted  with  better 
BuccesBy  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  juc^,  by  a 
•eparate  recollection  of  these  advantages  Bad  inoon- 
▼eniencies,  as  enOBorated  m  tho  preceding  chapter^ 
and  a  distinct  application  of  each  to  the  pohttoal  con- 
dition of  this  country.  We  will  preeent  our  remark* 
upon  the  subject  in  a  brief  account  of  the  expedients 
by  which  the  British  constitution  provides, 

l8t»  For  the  interest  of  its  subjects; 

2dly,  For  its  own  preservation. 

The  contrivances  for  the  first  of  these  purposes  ars 
the  following: — 

In  order  to  promote  the  eetablishment  ef  salutary 
public  laws,  every  citizen  of  the  state  is  capable  of 
becoming  a  member  of  the  aenate;  and  every  senator 
possesses  the  right  of  propounding  to  the  ^hberatioo 
of  the  legislature  whatever  kiw  he  pleases. 

Every  district  of  the  empire  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
choosing  representatives,  infonkied  of  the  interests,, 
and  circumstances,  and  desires  of  their  constituents, 
and  entitled  by  their  situation  to  communicate  that 
information  to  the  national  council.  The  meanest 
subject  has  some  one  whom  ho  can  call  upon  to  bring^ 
forward  his  complaints  and  requests  to  public  atten- 
ticm. 

B/  annexing  the  right  of  voting  lor  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  difierent  qualifications  in  dif- 
ferent places,  each  order  and  profession  of  men  in  the 
community  become  virtually  represented;  that  is, 
men  of  all  orders  and  professions,  statesmen,  courtiers, 
country  gentlemen,  lawyers,  merchants,  manofacw 
turers,  soldiers,  sailors,  interested  in  the  prosperity, 
and  experienced  in  the  occupation  of  their  respective 
professions,  obtain  seats  in  parliament. 

The  elections  at  the  same  time  are  so  connected 
with  the  influence  of  landed  property,  as  to  afford  a 
certainty  that  a  considerable  number  of  men  of  great 
estates  will  be  returned  to  parliament;^  and  are  also 
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■»  MMttM,  thai  nen  the  most  enment  9aA  moenB- 
fU  kk  their  respectiTO  professioiis  are  the  meiBt  likely, 
hy  their  riches,  or  the  weight  of  their  stations,  to  pse- 
vail  IB  these  oompetitions. 

The  nuraher,  fortmie,  and  quality  «f  the  nembers; 
the  variety  of  interests  and  characters  amongst  them; 
above  all,  the  tem|Mirary  duration  of  their  power,  and 
the  change  of  men  which  every  new  election  pro* 
duces;  are  so  mai^  securities  to  the  public,  as  well 
against  the  subjection  of  their  judgments  to  any  ex- 
ternal dictation,  as  agaimtt  the  formation  of  a  junto  in 
their  own  body,  sufficiently  powerful  to  govern  their 
decisions. 

The  representatives  are  so  intermixed  with  the  con- 
stituents, and  the  constituents  with  the  rest  of  the 
people,  that  they  cannot,  without  a  partiality  too  fla- 
grant to  be  endured,  impose  any  mirthen  upon  the 
subject,  in  which  they  do  not  share  themselves;  nor 
iwarcely  can  they  adopt  an  advantageous  regulation, 
in  which  their  own  int<ere8ts  will  not  participate  of  the 
advantage. 

Tho  proceedings  and  debates  of  parliament,  and 
the  parliamentary  conduct  of  each  representative,  are, 
known  by  the  people  at  large. 

The  representative  is  so  far  dependent  upon  the 
constituent,  and  political  importance  upon  public  fa- 
vour, that  a  member  of  parhai|Mnt  cannot  more  effeo- 
tually  recommend  himself  to  eminence  and  advance- 
ment m  the  state,  than  by  contriving  and  patronizing 
laws  of  public  utility. 

Wlien  intelligence  of  the  condition,  wants,  and  oc- 
casions of  the  people,  is  thus  collected  from  every 
quarter;  when  such  a  variety  of  invention,  and  so 
many  understandings  are  set  at  work  upon  the. sub- 
ject; it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  most  eligible  ex- 
pedient, remedy,  or  improvement  will  occur  to  some 
one  or  other:  and  when  a  wise  counsel,  or  beneficiaf 
regulation,  is  once  suggested,  it  may  be  expected  from 
the  disposition «f  an  assembly  so  constituted,  as  the 
British  House  of  Commons  is,  that  it  cannot  fail  of 
receiving  the  approbation  of  a  majority. 

To  prevent  those  destructive  contentions  for  the 
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Bupreme  power,  which  are  sure  to  take  place  where 
the  members  of  the  state  do  not  live  mider  an  acknow- 
ledged bead,  and  a  known  rule  of  succession;  to  pre- 
serve the  people  in  tranquillity  at  home,  by  a  speedy 
and  vigorous  execution  of  the  laws;  to  protect  their 
interest  abroad,  by  strength  and  energy  in  military 
operations,  by  those  advantages  of  decision,  secrecy, 
and  dispatch,  which  belong  to  the  resolutions  of  mo- 
narchical councils; — ^for  these  purposes,  the  constitu- 
tion has  committed  the  executive  government  to  the 
administration  and  limited  authority  of  an  hereditary 
king. 

In  the  defence  of  the  empire;  in  the  maintenance 
of  its  power,  dignity,  and  privileges,  with  foreign 
nations;  in  the  advancement  of  its  trade  by  treaties 
and  conventions;  and  in  the  providing  for  the  general 
administration  of  municipal  justice,  by  a  proper  choice 
and  appointment  of  magistrates;  the  inclmation  of  the 
king  and  of  the  people  usually  coincides:  in  this  part, 
therefore,  of  the  regal  office,  the  constitution  intrusts 
the  prerogative  with  ample  powers. 

The  dangers  principally  to  be  apprehended  from 
i^g&l  government  relate  to  the  two  articles  taxation 
and  punishment.  In  every  form  of  government  from 
which  the  people  are  excluded,  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
governors  to  get  as  much,  and  of  the  governed  to  give 
as  little,  as  they  can:  the  power  also  of  punishment, 
in  the  hands  of  an  arbitrary  prince,  oftentimes  becomes 
an  engine  of  extortion,  jealousy,  and  revenge.  Wisely, 
therefore,  hath  the  British  constitution  guarded  the 
safety  of  the  people,  in  these  two  points,  by  the  most 
studious  precautions. 

Upon  that  of  taxation,  every  law  which,  by  the 
remotest  construction,  may  be  deemed  to  levy  money 
upon  the  property  of  the  subject,  must  originate,  that 
is,  must  first  be  proposed  and  assented  to  in  the 
House  of  Commons:  by  which  regulation,  accompa- 
nying the  weight  which  that  assembly  possesses  in 
all  its  functions,  the  levying  of  taxes  is  almost  exclu- 
sively reserved  to  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution, 
who,  it  is  presumed,  ^1  not  tax  themselves,  nor  their 
fellow-subjects,  without  being  first  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  the  aids  which  they  grant. 
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The  application  also  of  the  public  rappKes  is 
watched  with  the  same  circumspection  as  the  assess- 
ment. Many  taxes  are  annual;  the  produce  of  others 
is  mortgaged,  or  appropriated -to  specific  services:  the 
expenditure  of  all  of  them  is  accounted  for  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  as  computations  of  the  charge  of 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  wanted  are  previously 
submitted  to  the  same  tribtltial. 

In  the  infliction  of  punishment,  the  power  of  the 
crown,  and  of  the  magistrate  appointed  by  the  crown, 
is  conned  by  the  most  precise  limitations:  the  guilt 
of  the  offender  must  be  pronounced  by  twelve  men  of 
his  own  order,  indifferently  chosen  out  of  the  county 
where  the  offence  was  committed :  the  punishment, 
or  the  limits  to  which  the  punishment  may  be  extended, 
are  ascertained,  and  affixed  to  the  crime,  by  laws 
which  know  not  the  person  of  the  criminal. 

And  whereas  arbitrary  or  clandestine  confinement 
is  the  injury  most  to  be  dreaded  from  the  strong  hand 
of  the  executive  government,  because  it  deprives  the 
prisoner  at  once  of  protection  and  defence,  and  delivers 
him  into  the  power,  and  to  the  malicious  or  interested 
desigiis  of  his  enemies;  the  constitution  has  provided 
against  this  danger  with  double  solicitude.  The 
ancient  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  habeas  corpus  act 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  practice  and  determi- 
nations of  our  sovereign  courts  of  justice  founded  upon 
these  laws,  afford  a  complete  remedy  for  every  con- 
ceivable case  of  illegal  imprisonment.* 

•  Upon  complaint  id  writing  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  any  per- 
son io  confinemenl,  to  any  of  the  four  courts  of  Westminster- 
Hall,  in  term-time,  or  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  one  of  the 
Judges,  in  the  vacation ;  and  upon  a  probable  reason  being 
suggested  to  question  the  legality  of  the  detention ;  a  writ 
is  issued  to  the  person  in  whose  custody  the  complainant  is 
alleged  to  be,  commanding  him  within  a  certain  limited  and 
short  time  to  produce  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  au- 
thority under  which  he  is  detained.  Upon  the  return  of  the 
writ,  strict  and  instantaneous  obedience  to  which  is  enforced 
by  very  severe  penalties,  if  no  lawful  cause  of  imprisonment 
appear,  the  const  or  judge, .  before  whom  the  prisoner  is 
tevughtf  is  authorized  and  bound  to  discharge  him ; 
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Treaflon  being  that  charge  under  colour  of  ^hich 
the  destruction  of  an  obnoxious  individual  is  often 
■ought;  and  government  being  at  all  times  more  im- 
naeSiLtely  a  party  in  the  prosecution;  the  law,  beside 
the  general  care  with  which  it  watches  over  the  safety 
of  the  accused,  in  this  case,  sensible  of  the  unequal, 
contest  in  which  the  subject  is  eneraged,  has  assisted 
his  defence  with  extraordinary  indulgences.  By  two 
statutes,  enacted  since  the  Revolution,  every  person 
indicted  for  high  treason  shall  have  a  copy  of  his  in- 
dictment, a  list  of  the  witnesses  to  be  produced,  and 
of  the  jury  impanneled,  delivered  to  him  ten  days  be- 
fore the  trial;  he  is  also  permitted  to  make  his  defence 
by  counsel; — privileges  which  are  not  allowed  to  the 
prisoner,  in  a  trial  for  any  other  crime:  and,  what  is 
of  more  importance  to  the  party  than  all  the  rest,  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses,  at  the  least,  is  required  to 
convict  a  person  of  treason;  whereas,  one  positive 
witness  is  sufficient  in  almost  every  other  species  of 
accusation. 

We  proceed,  i|i  the  second  place,  to  inquire  in  what 
manner  the  constitution  has  provided  for  its  own  pre- 
servation; that  is,  in  what  manner  each  part  of  the 
legislature  is  secured  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
assigned  to  it,  from  the  encroachments  of  the  other 
parts.  This  security  is  sometimes  called  the  balanet 
of  the  consHtuHon:  and  the  political  equilibrium, 
which  this  phrase  denotes,  consists  in  two  contrivances, 
— a  balance  of  power,  and  a  balance  of  interest.  By 
ft  balance  of  power  is  meant,  that  there  is  no  power 

though  he  may  have  been  committed  by  a  secretary,  or  other 
high  officer  of  state,  by  the  privy-council,  or  by  the  king  in 
person  :  so  that  no  subject  of  this  realm  can  be  held  in  con- 
finement by  any  power,  or  under  any  pretence  whatever, 
provided  he  can  find  means  to  convey  his  complaint  to  one 
of  the  four  courte  of  Westminster-Hall,  or,  during  their  re- 
cess, to  any  of  the  Judges  of  the  same,  unless  all  these  seve- 
ral tribunui  agree  in  determining  his  imprisonment  to  b« 
legal.  He  may  make  application  to  them  in  succession ; 
and  if  one  out  of  the  number  be  found,  who  thinks  the  pri- 
■oner  entitled  to  his  liberty,  that  one  possesses  authority  to 
restore  it  to  him. 
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I  by  fme  part  of  the  legislature,  the  abuse  or 
excess  of  wlu<^  w  not  checked  by  some  antagonist 
power,  residiog  in  another  past.  Thus  the  power  of 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  frame  laws  is  checked 
by  the  king's  negative;  that  if  laws  subversive  of 
regal  government  should  obtain  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, the  reigning  prince,  by  interposing  his  preroga- 
tive, may  save  the  necessary  rights  and  authority  of 
his  station.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arbitrary  appli- 
cation of  this  negative  is  checked  by  the  privilege 
which  parliament  possesses,  of  refusing  supplies  of 
money  to  the  exigencies  of  the  king's  administration. 
The  constitutional  maxim,  **  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong,"  is  balanced  by  another  maxim  not  less  con- 
stitutional, **  that  the  illegal  conuriands  of  the  king 
do  not  justify  those  who  assist,  or  concur,  in  carrying 
them  into  execution;"  and  by  a  second  rule,  subsidiary 
to  this,  **  that  the  acts  of  the  crown  acquire  not  a 
legal  force,  until  authenticated  by  the  subscrijition  of 
some  of  its  great  officers.*'  The  wisdom  of  this  con- 
trivance is  worthy  of  observation.  As  the  king  could 
not  be  punished  without  a  civil  war,  the  constitution 
exempts  his  person  from  trial  or  account;  but,  lest 
this  impunity  should  encourage  a  licentious  exercise 
df  dominion,  various  obstacles  are  opposed  to  the  pri- 
vate will  of  the  sovereign,  when  directed  to  illegal 
objects.  The  pleasure  of  the  crown  must  be  announced 
with  certain  solemnities,  and  attested  by  certain  offi- 
cers of  state.  Ill  some  cases,  the  royal  order  must  be 
signified  by  a  secretary  of  state;  in  others,  it  must 
pass  under  the  privy  seal;  and  in  many  under  the 
great  seal.  And  when  the  king's  command  is  regu- 
larly published,  no  mischief  can  be  achieved  by  it, 
without  the  ministry  and  compliance  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  directed.  Now  all  woo  either  concur  in 
an  illegal  order,  by  authenticating  its  publication 
with  their  seal  or  subscription,  or  who  in  any  man- 
ner assist  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  subject  them- 
selves to  'prosecution  and  punishment  for  the  part 
they  have  taken;  and  are  not  permitted  to  plead 
or  produce  the  command  of  the  king  in  justification 
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of  their  obediMftoe.*  But  fuvther:  the  poww  of  Iha 
erown  to  direct  the  military  foree  of  the  kiegdom  is 
balanced  by  the  annual  necedsity  of  reeorting  to  paiu 
liament  for  the  maintenance  and  govennnent  of  that 
force.  The  power  of  the  king  to  declare  war  is 
checked  by  the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commcws 
to  grant  or  withhold  the  supplies  rby  which  the  war 
must  be  carried  on.  The  king's  choice  of  his  ministors 
is  controlled  by  the  obligation  he  is  under  of  appoint- 
ing those  men  to  offices  in /the  state,  who  are  found 
capable  of  managing  the  affi&irs  of  his  government  with 
the  two  houses  of  parliament.  Which  consideratieii 
imposes  such  a  necessity  upon  the  crown,  as  hath  in 
a  great  measure  subdued  the  influence  of  favouritism: 
insomuch  that  it  is  become  no  uncommon  spectacle  ia 
this  country,  to  see  men  promoted  by  the  king  to  the 
highest  offices  and  richest  preferments  which  he  has 
in  his  power  to  bestow,  who  have  been  distinguished 
by  their  opposition  to  his  personal  inclinations. 

By  the  balance  <if  interest,  which  accompanies  and 
gives  efficacy  to  the  balance  of  power,  is  meant  this; — 
that  the  respective  interests  of  the  three  estates  of  the 
empire  are  so  disposed  and  adjusted,  that  whichever 
of  the  three  shall  attempt  any  encroachment,  the  other 
two  will  unite  in  resisting  it.  If  the  king  should  en- 
deavour to  extend  his  authority,  by  contracting  the 
power  and  privileges  of  the  Commons,  the  House  of 
Lords  would  see  their  own  dignity  endangered  by 

m  • ■       I      I  .1  I  .        .    .         Ill  . 

*  Amongst  the  checks  which  Parliament  holds  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs,  I  forbear  to  mention  the  prac- 
"ttce  of  addressing  the  king,  to  know  by  whose  advice  he  re- 
solved  upon  a  particular  measure ;  and  of  punishing  the  au- 
thors of  that  advice,  for  the  counsel  they  had  given.  Not 
because  I  think  this  method  either  unconstitutional  or  im- 
proper ;  but  for  this  reason, — that  it  does  not  so  much  sub- 
ject the  king  to  the  control  of  Parliament  as  it  supposes  him 
to  be  already  in  subjection.  For  if  the  king  were  so  far  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  resentment  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
to  be  able  with  safety  to  refuse  the  information  requested,  or 
to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  inquired  after,-  there 
must  be  an  end  of  all  proceedings  founded  in  this  mode  of 
application. 
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^Yory  advance  which  the  Crown  made  to  mdependency 
upon  the  resolutions  of  parliament.  The  admission 
of  arbitrary  power  is  no  less  formidable  to  the  grandeur 
of  aristocracy  than  it  is  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  the 
republic;  that  is,  it  would  reduce  the  nobility  from 
the  hereditary  share  they  possess  in  the  national  coun- 
cils, in  which,  their  real  greatness  consists,  to  the  being 
made  a  part  of  the  empty  pageantry  of  a  despotic 
court.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
should  intrench  upon  the  distinct  province,  or  usurp 
the  established  prerogative  of  the  crown,'the  House  of 
Lords  would  receive  an  instant  alarm  from  every  new 
stretch  of  popular  power.  In  every  contest  in  which 
the  king  may  be  engaged  with  the  representative  body, 
in  defence  of  his  established  share  ot  authority,  he  will 
6nd  a  sure  ally  in  the  collective  power  of  the  nobility. 
An  attachment  to  the  monarchy,  nrom  which  they  derive 
their  own  distinction;  the  allurements  of  a  court,  in 
the  habits  and  with  the  sentiments  of  which  they  have 
been  brought  up;  their  hatred  of  equality  and  of  all 
levelling  pretensions,  which  may  ultimately  effect  the 
privileges,  or  even  the  existence,  of  their  order;  in 
short,  every  principle  and  everjF.  prejudice  which  are 
wont  to  actuate  human  conduct,  will  determine  their 
choice  to  the  side  and  support  of  the  crown.  Lastly, 
if  the  nobles  themselves  should  attempt  to  revive  the 
superiorities  which  their  ancestors  exercised  under  the 
feudal  constitution,  the  king  and  the  people  would 
alike  remember,  how  the  one  had  been  insulted,  and 
the  other  enslaved,  by  that  barbarous  tyranny.  They 
would  forget  the  natural  opposition  of  their  views  and 
inclinations,  when  they  saw  themselves  threatened 
with  the  return  of  a  domination  which  was  odious  and 
intolerable  to  both. 

The  reader  will  have  observed,  that  in  describing 
the  British  constitution,  little  notice  has  been  taken 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  proper  use  and  design 
of  this  part  of  the  constitution  are  the  following: 
First,  to  enable  tlie  king,  by  his  right  of  bestowing 
the  peerage,  to  reward  the  servants  of  the  public,  in 
a  manner  most  grateful  to  them,  and  at  a  small  ex- 
pense to  the  nation:  secondly,  to  fortify  the  power  and 
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to  secnre  the  stability  of  regal  government,  by  an  or- 
der of  men  naturally  allied  to  its  interests:  and,  third- 
ly, to  answer  a  purpose  which,  though  of  superior  im- 
portance to  the  other  two,  does  not  occur  so  readily 
to  our  observation;  namely,  to  stem  the  progress  of 
popular  fury.  Large  bocUes  of  men  are  subject  to 
sudden  frenzies.  Opinions  are  sometimes  circulated 
amongst  a  multitude  without  proof  or  examination,  ac- 
quiring confidence  and  reputation,  merely  by  being  re- 
peated from  one  to  another;  and  passions  founded  upon 
these  opinions,  diffusmg  themselves  with  a  rapidity 
which  can  neither  be  accounted  for  nor  resisted,  may 
agitate  a  country  with  the  most  violent  commotions. 
Now  the  only  way  to  stop  the  fermentation  is  to  divide 
the  mass;  that  is,  to  erect  different  orders  in  the  com- 
munity, with  separate  prejudices  and  interests.  And 
this  may  occasionally  become  the  use  of  an  hereditary, 
nobility,  invested  with  a  share  of  legislation.  Averse 
to  those  prejudices  which  actuate  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar;  accustomed  to  contemn  the  clamour  of  the 
populace;  disdaining  to  receive  laws  and  opinions 
from  their  inferiors  in  rank;  they  will  oppose  resolu- 
tions which  are  founded  in  the  folly  and  violence  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  community.  Were  the  voice  of 
the  people  always  dictated  by  reflection;  did  every 
man,  or  even  one  man  in  a  hundred,  think  for  himself, 
or  actually  consider  the  measure  he  was  about  to  ap- 
prove or  censure ;  or  even  were  the  common  people 
tolerably  steadfast  in  the  judgment  which  they  formed, 
I  should  hold  the  interference  of  a  superior  order  not 
only  superfluous,  but  wrong;  for  when  every  thing  is 
allowed  to  difierenco  of  rank  and  education,  which  the 
actual  state  of  these  advantages  deserves,  that,  after 
all,  is  most  likely  to  be  right  and  expedient,  which 
appears  to  be  so  to  the  separate  judgment  and  decision 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  nation;  at  least,  that  in 
general,  is  right /or  Mem,  which  is  agreeable  to  their 
fixed  opinions  *'and  desires.  But  when  we  observe 
what  is  urged  as  the  public  opinion,  to  be,  in  truth, 
the  opinion  only,  or  perhaps  the  feigned  profession,  of 
a  few  crafly  leaders;  that  the  numbers  who  join  in  the 
cry  serve  only  to  swell  and  multiply  the  sound,  with- 
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out  aii]r  aeeeflsion  of  jiid|[m«nt^  or  exerdse  of  under- 
standing; and  that  oftentimes  the  wisest  counsels  have 
been*  thus  overborne  by  tumult  and  uproar:>^we  may 
conceive  occasions  to  arise,  in  which  the  common- 
wealth may  be  saved  by  the  reluctance  of  the  nobility 
to  adopt  the  caprices,  or  to  yield  to  the  vehemence,  of 
the  common  people.  In  expecting  this  advantage  from 
an  order  of  nobles,  we  do  not  suppose  the  nobility  to 
be  more  unprejudiced  than  others:  we  only  suppose 
that  their  prejudices  will  be  different  from,  and  may 
occasionally  counteract,  those  of  others.. 

If  the  personal  privileges  of  the  peerage,  which  are 
-usually  so  many  injuries  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
bo  restrained,  I  see  little  inconveniency  to  the  increase 
of  its  number;  for  it  is  only  dividing  the  same  quan- 
itity  of  power  amongst  more  hands,  which  is  rather 
favourable  to  public  freedom  than  otherwise. 

The  admission  of  a  small  number  of  ecclesiastics 
into  the  House  of  Lords  is  but  an  equitable  compen- 
sation to  the  clergy  for  the  exclusion  of  their  order 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  They  are  a  set  of  men 
considerable  by  their  number  and  property,  as  well  as 
by  their  influence,  and  the  duties  of  their  station;  yet, 
-whilst  every  other  profession  has  those  amongst  the 
national  representatives,  who,  being  conversant  in  the 
eame  occupation,  are  able  to  state,  and  naturally  dis- 
posed to  support,  the  irights  and  interests  of  the  class 
and  calling  to  which  they  belong,  the  clergy  alone 
are  deprived  of  this  advantage;  which  hardship  is 
made  up  to  them  by  introducing  the  prelacy  into  par- 
liament: and  if  bishops,  from  gratitude  or  expectation, 
be  more  obsequious  to  the  will  of  the  crown  than  those 
who  possess  great  temporal  inheritances,  they  are 
properly  inserted  injto  that  part  of  the  constitution, 
from  which  much  or  frequent  resistance  to  the  mea- 
sures of  government  is  not  expected. 
'  I  acknowledge,  that  I  perceive  no  sufficient  reason 
for  exempting  the  persons  of  members  of  either  house 
of  parliament  from  arrest  for  debt.  The  counsels  or 
suffrage  of  a  single  senator,  especially  of  one  who  in 
the  management  of  his  own  aflairs  may  justly  be  sus* 
pected  of  a  want  of  prudence  or  honesty,  can  seldom 
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be  M  tie«eMuy  to  those  of  the  ptibfie  «l  to  jilMify  « 
departure  from  that  wholesome  policy  by  which  the 
laws  of  a  commercial  state  punish  and  stigmatize  'iil<- 
solvency.  But,  whatever  reason  may  be  pleaded  for 
their  persmial  immunity,  when  this  privilege  of  par- 
liament is  extended  to  domestics  and  retainers,  or  when 
it  is  permitted  to  imped%  or  delay  the  course  of  judi- 
cial proceedings,  it  becomes  an  absurd  sacrifice  of 
e^ual  justice  to  imaginary  dignity. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  British  constitution  so  re- 
remarkable  as  the  irregularity  of  the  popular  represen- 
tation. The  House  of  Commons  considts  of  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty^ight  members,  of  whom  two  hundred 
are  elected  by  seven  thousand  constituents;  so  that  a 
majority  of  these  seven  thousand,  without  any  reason- 
able title  to  superior  weight  or  influence  in  the  state, 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  decide  a  question 
against  the  opinioil  of  as  many  millions.  Or,  to  place 
the  same  object  in  another  point  of  view:  If  my  estate 
be  situated  in  one  county  of  the  kingdom,  I  possess 
the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  single  representative;  if 
in  another,  the  thousandth;  if  in  a  particular  district, 
I  may  be  one  m  twenty  who  choose  two  representa- 
tives; if  in  A  stiirmore  favoured  spot,  I  may  enjoy  tho 
right  of  appointing  two  myself.  If  I  have  been  born, 
or  dwell,  or  have  served  an  apprenticeship,  in  one 
towh,  I  am'  represented  in  the  nationdl  assembly  by 
two  deputies,  in  the  choice  of  whom  I  ejcercise  an  ac- 
tual and  sensible  share  of  power:  if  accident  has 
thrown  my  birth,  or  habitation,  or  service,  into  another 
town,  I  have  no  representative  at  all,  nor  more  power 
or  concern^f  in  the  election  of  those  who  make  the  laws 
by  which  I  am  governed,  than  if  I  was  a  subject  of 
the  Grand  Signior: — and  this  partiality  subsists  with- 
out any  pretence  whatever  of  merit  or  of  propriety, 
to  justify  the  preference  of  one  place  to  another.  Or, 
thirdly,  to  describe  the  state  of  national  representa- 
tion as  it  exists  in  reality,  it  may  be  afiirmed,  I  believe, 
with  truth,  that  about  one  half  of  the  House  of 
Commons  obtain  their  seats  in  that  assembly  by  the 
election  of  the  people,  the  other  half  by  purchase. 
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or  by  the  Domination  of  single  proprietors  of  great 
•elates. 

This  is  a  flagrant  incongrnity  in  the  constitution; 
but  it  is  one  of  those  objections  which  strike  most 
forcibly  at  first  sight.  The  eifect  of  all  reasoning 
upon  the  subject  is  to  diminish  the  first  impression; 
on  which  account  it  deserves  the  more  attentive  exa- 
mination, that  we  may  be  assured,  before  we  adventure 
upon  a  reformation,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
justifies  the  danger  of  the  experiment.  In  a  few  re- 
marks that  follow,  we  would  be  understood,  in  the 
first  place,  to  decline  all  conference  with  those  who 
wish  to  alter  the  form  of  government  of  these  king- 
doms. The  reformers  with  whom  we  have  to  do  are 
they  who,  whilst  they  change  this  part  of  the  system, 
would  retain  the  rest.  If  any  Englishman  expect  more 
Jiappiness  to  his  country  under  a  republic,  he  may 
very  consistently  recommend  a  new-modelling  of  elec- 
tions to  parliament;  because,  if  the  King  and  House 
of  Lords  were  laid  aside,  the  present  disproportionate 
representation  would  produce  nothing  but  a  confused 
ftnd  ill  digested  oligarchy.  In  like  manner,  we  wave 
a  controversy  with  those  writers  who  insist  upon  re- 

rentation  as  a  natural  ri^t:*  we  consider  it  so 
only  as  a  right  at  all,  as  it  conduces  to  public 
utility;  that  is,  as  it  contributes  to  the  establishment 
of  good  laws,  or  as  it  secures  to  the  people  the  just 
administration  of  these  laws.  These  effects  depend 
upon  the  disposition  and  abilities  of  the  national 
couBsellors.  Wherefore,  if  men  the  most  likely 
by  their  qualifications  to  know  and  to  promote  the 
public  interest  be  actually  returned  to  parliament,  it 
■igmfies  little  who  return  them.  If  the  properest  per- 
sons be  elected,  what  matters  it  by  whom  they  are 

*  If  this  right  be  natural,  no  doubt  it  must  be  equal ;  and 
the  right,  we  may  add,  of  one  sex,  as  well  as  of  the  other. 
Whereas  every  plan  of  representation  that  we  have  heard  of 
begins  by  ezciuding  the  votes  of  women ;  thus  cutting  ofi*, 
at  a  single  stroke,  one  half  of  the  public  from  a  right  which  is 
asserted  to  be  inherenf  in  all ;  a  right  too,  as  some  represent 
it,  not  only  universal,  but  unalienable,  and  indeleasible,  and 
imprescriptible. 

▼OL.  n.      '  11  ♦ 
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«lect«d  ?  At  least,  no  prudent  Btotetoun  would  bo^ 
vert  long-established  or  even  settled  rules  of  r»preflMi« 
tatioo,  without  a  proepect  of  proeoraig  wiser  or  better 
representatives.  This  then  beio^  well  obeerved,  let 
us,  before  we  seek  to  obtain  any  thing  moze,  consider 
duly  what  we  already  liave.  We  have  a  House  of  Com- 
mons composed  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-«ight  neii>- 
bers,  in  which  number  are  found  the  most  consideraMe 
landholders  and  merchants  c^  the  kingdom;  the  heads 
of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  lav;  the  oeoi^iers  oC 
great  offices  in  the  state;  together  with  many  private 
individuals,  eminent  by  their  knowledge)  eloquenoo» 
or  activity.  Now,  if  the  country  be  not  safe  in  such 
hands,  in  whose  may  it  confide  ita  inteiests  ?  If  aucb 
a  number  of  such  men  be  liable  to  .tlie  influenoe  of 
corrupt  motives,  what  assembly  of  men  Mrill  be  seeve 
from  the  same  danger  ?  Does  any  new  scheme  of 
representation  promise  to  collect  to«et^r  more  wie-^ 
dom,  or  to  produce  firmer  integrity  ?  In  this  view  of 
the  subject,  and  attending  not  to  i<|ea8  of  order  aft^ 
proportion  (of  which  many  minds  are  much  enuaouiw 
ed,)  but  to  effects  alone,  we  may  discover  ysmi,  etcoie* 
for  those  parts  of  the  present  representation  whieiiapi^ 
pear  to  a  hasty  observer  moat  exceptionable  and  ab*- 
surd.  It  should  be  remembered,  as  a  masim  extremely 
applicable  to  this  subject,  that  no  order  or  assembly 
of  men  whatever  can  long  maintain  their  plaee  and 
authority  in  a  mixed  government,  of  which  the  mem 
bers  do  not  individually  possess  a  respectable  share  of 
personal  importance.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  de* 
facts  of  the  present  arrangement,  it.  infallibly  eeearee 
a  great  weight  of  property  to  the  House  of  Cewmiinsi 
by  rendering  many  seats  in  that  hoi^e  accessible  to  mmk 
of  large  fortunes,  and  to  such  men  aloiMS.  By  wkadi 
means,  those  characters  are  engaged  in  the  defence  of 
the  separate  rights  and  interests  of  this  branch  of  the 
legislature,  that  are  best  able  to  si^pport  its  claims. 
The  constitution  of  most  of  the  small  bovouglia,  espe- 
cially the  burgage  tenure,  contributes,  though  unde- 
signedly to  th^  same  effect:  for  the  appointment  of 
the  representatives  we  find  commonly  annexed  to  cer- 
tain great  inheritances.    Elections  purely  popular  are 
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ia  this  respect  uncertain:  in  times  of  tnuiquilUtj,  the 
natural  ascendency  of  wealth  will  prevail;  but  when 
the  minds  of  men  are  inflamed  by  political  dissensions, 
this  influence  often  yields  to  more  impetuous  motives. 
The  variety  of  tenures  and  qualifications,  upon  which 
the  right  of  voting  is  founded,  appears  to  me  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  mode  which  now  subsists,  as  it  tends 
to  introduce  into  parliament  a  corresponding  mixture 
of  characters  and  professions.  It  has  been  long  ob- 
served, that  conspicuous  abihties  are  most  frequently 
found  with  the  representatives  of  small  boroughs.  And 
this  JB  nothing  more  than  what  the  laws  of  human 
oonduct  might  teach  us  to  expect:  When  such  bo- 
roughs are  set  to  sale,  those  men  are  likely  to  become 
purchasers,  who  are  enabled  by  their  talents  to  make 
the  best  of  their  bargain:  when  a  seat  is  not  sold,  but 
given  by  the  opulent  proprietor  of  a  burgage  tenure, 
the  palTon  finds  his  own  interest  consulted,  by  the 
reputation  and  abilities  of  the  member  whom  he  no- 
minates. If  certam  of  the  nobility  hold  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  serves 
to  maintain  that  alliance  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  legislature  which  no  good  citizen  would  wish  to 
see  dissevered:  it  helps  to  keep  the  government  of  the 
country  in  the  House  of  Commons,  m  which  it  would 
not  perhaps  long  continue  to  reside,  if  so  powerful 
and  wealthy  a  part  of  the  nation  as  the  peerage  com- 
pose, were  excluded  from  all  share  and  mterest  in  its 
constitution.  If  there  be  a  few  boroughs  so  circum-* 
stanced  as  to  lie  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  whilst 
the  number  of  such  is  known,  and  small,  they  may 
be  tolerated  with  little  danger.  For  where  would  be 
the  impropriety  or  the  inconveniency,  if  the  king  at 
once  shoidd  nominate  a  limited  number  of  his  servants 
to  seats  in  parliament;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  if 
seats  in  parliament  were  annexed  to  the  possession  of 
certain  of  the  most  efficieftt  and  responsible  ofiices  in 
the  state  ?  The  present  representation,  after  all  these 
deductions,  and  under  the  confusion  in  which  it  con- 
fessedly^ lies,  is  still  in  such  a  degree  popular;  or  ra- 
ther, the  representatives  are  so  connected  with  the 
mtss  of  the  connmnity  by  a  socisty  of  interssts  and 
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passiom,  that  the  will  of  the  people,  when  it  is  deter- 
mined, permanent,  and  general,  almost  always  at 
length  prevails. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  the  several  plans  which  have 
been  suggested,  of  an  equal  or  a  reformed  representa- 
tion, it  will  be  difficult  to  discover  B,ny  proposal  that 
has  a  tendency  to  throw  more  of  the  business  of  the 
nation  into  the  House  of  Commons,  or  to  collect  a  set 
of  men  more  fit  to  transact  that  business,  or  in  gene- 
ral more  interested  in  the  national  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. One  consequence,  however,  may  be  expected 
fVom  these  projects,  namely,  **  less  flexibility  to  the 
influence  of  the  crown.**  And  since  the  diminution 
of  this  influence  b  the  declared  and  perhaps  the  sole 
design  of  the  various  schemes  that  have  been  pro- 
duced, whether  for  regulating  the  elections,  contract- 
ing the  duration,  or  for  purifjring  the  constitution  of 
parliament  by  the  exclusion  of  placemen  and  pension- 
ers; it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  more  apt  and  na- 
tural, as  well  as  the  more  safe  and  c[uiet  way  of  attain- 
ing the  same  end,  would  Be  by  a  direct  reduction  of 
the  patronage  of  the  crown,  which  might  be  efiected 
to  a  certain  extent  without  hazarding  further  conse« 
quences.  Superfluous  and  exorbitant  emoluments  of 
office  may  not  only  be  suppressed  for  the  present,  but 
providons  of  law  be  devised,  whi^h  should  for  the 
future  restrain  within  certain  limits  the  number  and 
value  of  the  offices  in  the  donation  of  the  king. 

But  whilst  we  dispute  concerning  diflferent  schemes 
of  reformation,  all  ditected  to  the  same  end,  a  previ- 
ous doubt  occurs  in  the  debate,  whether  the  end  itself 
be  good,  or  safe; — whether  the  influence  so  loudly 
complained  of  can  be  destroyed,  or  even  much  dimi- 
nished, without  danger  to  the  state.  Whilst  the  zeal 
of  some  men  behold  this  influence  with  a  jealousy 
which  nothing  but  its  entire  abolition  can  appease, 
many  wise  and  virtuous  politicians  deem  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  to  be  as  necessary  a  part  of  the 
British  constitution,  as  any  other  ingredient  in  the 
composition; — to  be  that,  indeed,  which  gives  cohe- 
sion and  solidity  to  the  whole.  Were  the  measui^ 
of  government,  say  they,  opposed  from  nothing  btti 
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]pdncipk,  gOTemment  ought  to  hliTe  nothing  but  the 
rectitude  of  its  measures  to  support  them:  but  since 
opposition  springs  from  other  motives,  government 
must  possess  an  influence  to  counteract  these  motives; 
to  produce,  not  a  bias  of  the  passions,  but  a  neutra- 
lity ;-^-Ht  must  have  some  weight  to  cast  into  the  scale, 
to  set  the  balance  even.  It  is  the  natui^  of  power 
always  to  press  upon  the  boundaries  which  confine  it. 
Licentiousness,  faction,  envy,  impatience  of  control,  or 
inferiority;  the  secret  pleasure  of  mortifying  the 
great,  or  the  hope  of  dispossessing  them;  a  constant 
willingness  to  question  and  thwart  whatever  is  dictated 
or  even  proposed  by  another;  a  disposition  common 
to  all  bodies  of  men,  to  extend  the  claims  and  autho- 
rity of  their  orders;  above  ail,  that  love  of  power,  and 
of  showing  it,  wluch  resides  more  or  less  in  every 
human  breast,  and  which,  in  popular  assemblies,  is 
inflamed,  like  every  other  passion,  by  communication 
and  encouragement:  these  motives,  added  to  private 
designs  and  resentments,  cherished  also  by  popular 
acclamation,  and  operating  upon  the  gr^at  share  of 
power  already  possessed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
might  induce  a  majority,  or  at  least  a  large  party  of 
men  in  that  assembly,  to  unite  in  endeavouring  to 
draw  to  themselves  the  whole  government  of  the 
state;  or,  at  least,  so  to  obstruct  the  conduct  of  pub* 
lie  affairs,  by  a  wanton  and  perverse  opposition,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  wisest  statesman  to  carry 
forwards  the  business  of  the  nation  with  success  or 
satisfaction. 

Some  passages  of  our  national  history  aifi>rd  grounds 
for  these  apprehensions. — Before  the  accession  of 
James  the  First,  or  at  least  during  the  reigns  of  his 
three  immediate  predecessors,  the  government  of 
England  was  a  government  by  force;  that  is,  the 
king  carried  his  measures  in  parliament  by  intimida- 
tion. A  sense  of  personal  danger  kept  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  subjection.  A  conjunc- 
tion of  fortunate  causes  delivered,  at  least,  the  par- 
liament and  nation  from  slavery.  That  overbearing 
ttystem  which  had  declined  in  the  hands  of  James 
expired  early  in  the  reign  of  his  son.    After  the  Re4- 
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toratiptt,  there  saooeeded  in  its  place,  end»  siaoe  the 
Revolution,  has  been  methodically  pursued,  the  more 
Buccessful  expedient  of  influence.  Now  we  remem- 
ber what  passed  between  the  loss  of  terror  and  the 
establishment  of  influence.  The  transactions  of  that 
interval,  whatever  we  may  think  of  their  occasion  or 
effect,  no  friend  of  regal  government  would  wish  to 
see  revived. — But  the  afiairs  of  this  kingdom  aflbrd 
a  more  recent  attestation  to  the  same  doctrine.  In 
the  British  colonies  of  North  America,  the  late  assem- 
blies possessed  much  of  the  power  and  constitution  of 
our  House  of  Commons.  The  king  and  government 
of  Great  Britain  held  no  patronage  in  the  country 
which  could  create  attachment  and  influence  suffi- 
cient to  counteract  that  restless  arrogating  spirit, 
which,  in  popular  assemblies,  when  left  to  itself,  will 
never  brook  an  authority  that  checks  and  interferes 
with  its  own.  To  this  cause,  excited  perhaps  by  some 
unseasonable  provocations,  we  may  attribute,  as  to 
their  true  and  proper  original  (we  will  not  say  the 
misfortunes,  but,)  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  British  empire.  The  admonition  which  such  ex- 
amples suggest  will  have  its  weight  with  those  who 
are  content  with  the  general  frame  of  the  English 
constitution,  and  who  consider  stability  amongst  the 
first  perfections  of  any  government. 

We  protest,  however,  against  any  construction,  by 
which  what  is  here  said  shall  be  attempted  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  justification  of  bribery,  or  of  any  clandes- 
tine reward  or  solicitation  whatever.  The  very  secrecy 
of  such  negotiations  confesses  or  begets  a  conscious- 
ness of  guilt;  which,  when  the  mind  is  once  taught 
to  endure  without  uneasiness,  the  character  is  pre- 
pared for  every  compliance;  and  there  is  the  greater 
danger  in  these  corrupt  practices,  as  the  extent  of  their 
operation  is  unlimited  and  unknown.  Our  apology 
relates  solely  to  that  influence  which  results  from  the 
acceptance  of  expectation  of  public  preferments.  Nor 
does  the  influence  which  we  defend  require  any  sacri- 
fice of  personal  probity.  In  political,  ^hove  all  other 
subjects,  the  arguments,  or  rather  the  conjectures,  on 
each  side  of  the  question,  are  often  so  equally  pgiaedy 
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thatt  tha  witMtt  jadgments  may  be  held  in  suspense: 
tliese  \1  call  subjects  of  indifferenee.  Bat  again; 
when  the  subject  is  not  indifferent  in  itself,  it  will 
appear  such  to  a  great  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
proposed,  for  want  of  information,  or  reflection,  or 
experience,  or  of  capacity  to  collect  and  weigh  the 
reasons  by  which  either  side  is  snpported.  These 
are  subjects  of  apparent  indifference.  This  indifier 
ence  occurs  still  more  frequently  in  personal  contests; 
in  which  we  do  not  ofte^  discover  any  reason  of  pub- 
lic utility  for  the  preference  of  one  competitor  to  ano* 
ther.  These  cases  compose  the  province  of  influence: 
that  is,  the  decision  in  these  cases  will  inevitably  be 
determined  by  influence  of  some  sort  or  other.  The 
only  doubt  is,  what  influence  shall  be  admitted.  If 
you  remove  the  influence  of  the  crown,  it  is  only  to 
make  way  ibr  influence  from  a  diflerent  quarter.  •  If 
motives  of  expectation  and  gratitude  be  withdrawn, 
other  motives  will  succeed  in  their  place,  acting  pro- 
bably in  an  opposite  direction,  but  equally  irrelative 
and  external  to  the  proper  merits  of  the  question. 
There  exist,  as  we  have  seen,  passions  in  the  human 
heart,  which  will  always  make  a  strong  party  against 
the  executive  power  of  a  mixed  government.  Accord- 
ing as  the  disposition  of  parliament  is  friendly  or  ad- 
verse to  the  recommendation  of  the  crown  in  matters 
which  are  really  or  apparently  indiflerent,  as  indiffer- 
ence hath  been  now  explained,  the  business  of  the 
empire  will  be  transacted  with  ease  and  convenience, 
or  embarrassed  with  endless  contention  and  difficulty. 
Nor  is  it  a  conclusion  founded  in  justice,  or  warranted 
by  experience,  that  because  men  are  induced  by  views 
of  interest  to  yitld  their  consent  to  measures  concem- 
*ing  which  their  judgment  decides  nothing,  they  may 
be  brought  by  the  same  influence  to  act  in  deliberate 
opposition  to  knowledge  and  duty.  Whoever  reviews 
the  operations  of  government  in  this  country  since 
the  Revolution,  will  And  few  even  of  the  most  ques- 
tionable measures  of  administration,  about  which  the 
best  instructed  judgment  might  not  have  doubted  at 
the  time ;  but  of  whi^h  we  may  affirm  with  certainty, 
they  were  indifferent  to  the  greatest  part  of  those 
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who  eoBcaiTed  in  them.  From  the  Bneoess,  Or  the 
facility,  with  which  they  who  dealt  out  the  patroBa^ 
of  the  crown  carrieiL  measures  like  these,  ought  we 
to  conclude  that  a  similar  application  of  hoaomrs  and 
emoluments  would  procure  the  consent  of  parliaments 
to  counsels  evidently  detrimental  to  the  common  wel- 
fare ?  Is  there  not  on  the  contrary  mor^  reason  to 
fear,  that  the  prerogative,  if  deprived  of  influence, 
would  not  be  long  able  to  support  itself?  For  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  power  o%the  House  of  Commons 
to  extort  a  compliance  with  its  resolutions  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  legislatmn;  or  to  put  to  death  the 
constitution  by  a  refiiaal  of  the  annual  grants  of  money 
to  the  support  of  the  necessary  functions  of  govern- 
ment;— when  we  reflect  also  what  motives  there  are 
which,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  political  interests  and 
passions,  may  one  day  arm  and  point  this  power 
against  the  executive  magistrate; — ^when  we  attend  to 
these  considerations,  we  shall  be  led  perhaps  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  there  is  not  more  of  paradox  than  of 
truth  in  that  important,  but  much  decried  apophthegm, 
**  that  an  independent  parliament  is  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  the  monarchy.*' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION    OF  JUSTICE. 

The  6rst  maxim  of  a  free  state  is,  that  the  laws  be 
made  by  one  set  of  men,  and  administered  by  ano- 
ther; in  other  words,  that  the  legislative  and  judicial 
characters  be  kept  separate.  When  these  ofiices  aie 
united  in  the  same  person  or  assembly,  particular 
laws  are  made  for  particular  cases,  springing  often- 
times from  partial  motives,  and  directed  to  private 
ends:  whilst  they  are  kept  separate,  general  laws  are 
made  by  one  body  of  men,  without  ^rejtoeing  >vhom 
they  may  affect;  and,  when  made,  must  be  applied 
by  the  other,  let  them  effect  whom  they  will. 
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For  tiM  atke  of  illustration  let  it  bo  snmwfled,  in 
tbb  ooonUy,  either  that,  parliaments  being  laid  aside, 
the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall  made  their  own  laws; 
or  that  the  two  houses  of  p^liament,  with  the  King 
at  their  head»  tried  and  decided  causes  at  their  bar: 
it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  decisions  of 
euch  a  judicature  would  be  so  many  laws;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  that,  when  the  parties  and  the  interests 
to  be  amcted  by  the  laws  were  known,  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  law  makers  would  inevitably  attach  on 
one  side  or  the  other;  and  that  where  there  were 
neither  any  fixed  rules  to  regulate  their  deteni^ations, 
nor  any  superior  power  to  control  their  proceedings, 
these  inclinations  would  interfere  with  the  integrity  of 
public  justice.  The  consequence  of  which  must  be, 
that  the  subjects  of  such  a  constitution  would  live 
either  without  any  constant  laws,  that  is,  without  any 
known  preestablished  rules  of  adjudication  whatever; 
or  under  laws  made  for  particular  persons,  and  par- 
taking of  the  contradictions  and  iniquity  of  the  motives 
to  which  they  owed  their  origin. 

Which  dangers,  by  the  division  of  the  legislative 
and  judicial  functions,  are  in  this  country  effectually 

Srovided  against.  Parliament  knows  not  the  indivi- 
uals  upon  whom  its  acts  will  operate;  it  has  no  cases 
or  parties  before  it;  no  private  designs  to  serve:  con- 
se^Wttiiy,  its  resolutions  will  be  suggested  by  the  con- 
sideration of  universal  efiects  and  tendencies,  which 
always  produces  impartial,  and  commonly  advanta- 
^ous  regulationsi  When  laws  are  made,  courts  of 
justice,  whatever  be  the  disposition  of  the  judges, 
must  abide  by  them;'^r  the  legisUtive  being  neces- 
sarily the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  the  judicial  and 
every  other  power  is  accountable  to  that:  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  persons  who  possess  the  sove- 
reign authority  of  government  will  be  tenacious  of  the 
laws  which  they  themselves  prescribe,  and  sufficiently 
jealous  of  the  assumption  of  dispensing  and  legislative 
power  by  any  others. 

This  fundamental  rule  of  civil  jurisprudence  is  vio- 
lated  in  the  case  of  acts  of  attainder  or  confiscation, 
in  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  and  in  all  ex  po$t  facto 
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1«W8  whatever,  in  which  parliament  exercifies  ther 
doable  office  of  legislature  and  judge.  And  whoever 
either  undenrtande  the  value  of  the  rule  itself,  or  col- 
lects the  history  of  those  instances  in  which  it  has 
been  invaded,  mil  be  induced,  I  believe,  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  it  had  been  wiser  and  safer  never  to  have  . 
departed  from  it.  He  will  confess,  at  least,  that 
nothing  but  the  most  manifest  and  immediate  peril  of 
the  commonwealth  will  justify  a  repetition  of  these 
dangerous  examples.  If  the  laws  in  being  do  not 
punish  an  offender,  let  him  go  unpunished;  let  the 
legislature,  admonished  of  the  defect  of  the  laws,  pro- 
vide against  the  commission  of  fhture  crimes  of  the 
same  sort  The  escape  of  one  delinquent  can  never 
produce  so  much  harm  to  the  community  as  may 
arise  from  the  infraction  of  a  rule  upon  which  the 

Eurity  of  public  justice,   and  the  existence  of  civil 
berty,  essentially  depend. 

y  The  next  security  for  the  impartial  administration 
of  justice,  especially  in  decisions  to  which  govern- 
ment is  a  party,  is  the  independency  of  the  judges. 
As  protection  against  every  illegal  attack  upon  the 
rights  of  the  subject  by  the  servants  of  the  crown  is  to 
be  sought  for  from  these  tribunals,  the  judges  of  the 
land  become  not  unfrequently  the  arbitrators  between 
the  king  and  the  people;  on  which  account  they  ought 
to  be  independent  of  either;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  equally  dependent  upon  both:  that  is,  if  they 
be  appointed  by  the  one,  they  should  be  removj^ble 
only  by  the  other.  This  was  the  policy  which  ^dic- 
tated that  memorable  improvement  in  our  constitution, 
by  which  the  judges,  who  before  the  Revolution  held 
their  officeli  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  cap  now 
be  deprived  of  them  only  by  an  address  from  both 
houses  of  parliament;  as  the  most  regular,  solemn, 
and  authentic  way,  by  which  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people  can  be  expressed.  To  make  this  independency 
of  the  judges  complete,  the  public  salaries  of  their 
office  ought  not  only  to  be  certain  both  in  amount  and 
continuance,  but  so  liberal  as  to  secure  their  integrity 
from  the  temptation  of  secret  bribes;  which  liberality 
*irill  answer  also  the  further  purpose  of  preserving 
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their  jurifdictioD  from  eontempt,  and  their  characters 
from  tnispicion;  as  well  as  of  rendering  the  office 
worthy  of  the  ambition  of  men  of  eminence  in  their 
profession. 

A  third  precaution  to  be  observed  in  the  formation 
of  courts  of  justice  is,  that  the  number  of  the  judges 
be  small.  For,  beside  that  the  violence  and  tumult 
inseparable  from  large  assemblies  are  inconsistent  with 
the  patience,  method,  and  attention  requisite  in  judi- 
cial investigations;  beside  that  all  passions  and  pre- 
judices act  with  augmented  force  upon  a  collected 
multitude;  beside  these  objections,  judges,  when  they 
are  numerous,  divide  the  shame  of  an  unjust  deter- 
mination; they  shelter  themselves  under  one  another's 
example;  each  man  thinks  his  own  character  hid  in 
the  crowd:  for  which  reason  the  judges  ought  always 
to  be  so  few  as  that  the  conduct  of  each  may  be  con- 
spicuous to  public  observation;  that' each  may  be 
responsible  in  his  separate  and  particular  reputation 
for  the  decisions  in  which  he  concurs.  The  truth  of 
the  above  remark  has  been  exemplified  in  this  coun- 
try, in  the  effects  of  that  wise  regulation  which  trans- 
ferred the  trial  of  parliamentary  elections  from  the 
House  of  Commons  at  large  to  a  select  Committee  of 
that  house,  composed  of  thirteen  members.  This 
alteration,  simply  by  reducing  the  number  of  the 
judges,  and,  ia  consequence  of  that  reduction,  ex- 
posing the  judicial  conduct  of  each  to  public  animad- 
version, has  given  to  a  judicature,  which  had  been 
long  swayed  by  interest  and  solicitation,  the  solemnity 
and  virtue  of  the  most  upright  tribunals. — I  should 
prefer  an  even  to  an  odd  number  of  judges,  and  four 
to  almost  any  other  number:  for  in  this  number,  beside 
that  it  sufficiently  consults  the  idea  of  separate  re- 
sponsibility, nothmg  can  be  decided  but  by  &  majority 
of  three  to  one:  aiS  when  we  consider  that  every  de- 
cision establishes  a  perpetual  precedent,  we  shall 
allow  that  it  ought  to  proceed  from  an  authority  not 
less  than  this.  If  the  court  be  equally  divided,  nothing 
IB  done;  things  remain  as  they  were;  with  some  in^ 
conveniencv,  indeed,  to  the  parties,  but  without  the 
danger  to  the  public  of  a  hasty  precedent. 
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A  foaith  requisite  in  the  oonstitotioii  of  a  court  of 
justice,  and  equivalent  to  many  checks  upon  the  dift* 
cretion  of  judges,  is,  that  its  proceedings  be  carried 
on  in  public,  apertis  foribus;  not  only  before  a  pro- 
miscuous .  concourse  of  by-standers,  but  in  the  audi- 
.  ence  of  the  whole  profession  of  the  law.  The  opmion 
of  the  bar  concerning  what  passes  will  be  impartial; 
and  will  commonly  guide  that  of  the  public.  The 
most  corrupt  judge  will  fear  to  indulge  his  dishonest 
wishes  in  the  presence  of  such  an  assembly:  he  must 
encounter,  what  few  can  support,  the  censure  of  his 
equals  antf  companions,  together  with  the  indignation 
and  reproaches  of  his  country. 

Something  is  also  gained  to  the  public  by  appoint- 
ing two  or  three  courts  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  that 
it  may  remain  in  the  option  of  the  suitor -to  which  he 
will  resort.  By  this  means,  a  tribunal  which  may 
happen  to  be  occupied  by  ignorant  or  suspected  judges, 
will  be  deserted  for  others  that  possess  more  of  the 
confidence  of  the  nation. 

But,  lastly,  if  several  courts,  coordinate  to  and  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  subsist  together  in  the  coun^ 
try,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  appeals  from  all  of 
them  should  meet  and  terminate  in  the  same  judica- 
tore;  in  order  that  one  supreme  tribunal,  by  whose 
final  sentence  all  others  are  bound  and  concluded^ 
may  superintend  and  preside  over  the  rest.  This 
constitution  is  necessary  for  two  purposes; — to  pre* 
serve  a  uniformity  in  the  decisions  of  inferior  courts, 
and  to  maintain  to  each  the  proper  limits  of  its  juris- 
diction. Without  a  common  superior,  different  courts 
might  establish  contradictory  rules  of  adjudication, 
and  the  contradiction  be  final  and  without  remedy;  the 
same  question  might  receive  opposite  determinations^ 
according  as  it  was  brought  befiore  one  court  or  ano- 
ther and  the  determination  in  each  be  ultimate  and- 
irreversible.  A'  common  appellant  jurisdiction  pre- 
vents or  puts  an  end  to  this  confusion.  For  when  the 
judgments  upon  a^speals  are  consistent  (which  may 
be  expected,  whilst  it  is  the  same  court  which  is  at 
last  resorted  to,)  the  different  courts  from  which  the 
appeals  are  brought  will  be  reduced  to  a  like  eouais* 
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te&cy  with  one  another.  Moreover,  if  questions  arise 
between  courts  independent  of  each  other,  concerning 
the  extent  and  boundaries  of  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tion, as  each  will  be  desirous  of  enlarging  its  own, 
an  authority  which  both  acknowledge  can  alone  adjust 
the  controversy.  Such  a  power,  therefore,  must  reside 
somewhere,  lest  the  rights  and  repose  of  the  country 
be  distracted  by  the  endless  opposition  and  mutual 
encroachments  of  its  courts  of  justice. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  judicature:  the  one,  where 
the  office  of  the  judge  is  permanent  in  the  same  per- 
son, and  consequently  where  the  judge  is  appointed 
and  known  long  before  the  trial;  the  other,  where 
the  judge  is  determined  by  lot  at  the  time  of  the  trial, 
and  for  that  turn  only.  The  one  may  be  called  a 
fixedy  the  other  a  ea9u<d  judicature.  From  the  for- 
mer may  be  expected  those  qualifications  which  are 
preferred  and  sought  for  in  the  choice  of  judges,  and 
that  knowledge  and  readiness  which  result  from  ex- 
perience in  the  office.  But  then,  as  the  judge  is 
known  beforehand,  he  is  accessible  to  the  parties; 
there  exists  a  possibility  of  secret  management  and 
undue  practices:  or,  in  contests  between  the  crown 
and  the  subject,  the  judge  appointed  by  the  crown 
may  be  suspected  of  partiality  to  his  patron,  or  of 
entertaining  inclinations  favourable  to  the  authority 
from  which  he  derives  his  own.  The  advantage  at^ 
tending  the  second  kmd  of  judicature  is  indifferency; 
the  defect,  the  want  of  that  legal  science  which  pro- 
duces uniformity  and  justice  in  legal  decisions.  The 
construction  of  English  courts  of  law,  in  which  causes 
are  tried  by  a  jury,  with  the  assistance  of  a  judge, 
combines  the  two  species  with  peculiar  success.  This 
admirable  contrivance  unites  the  wisdom  of  a  fixed 
with  the  integrity  of  a  casual  judicature;  aiid  avoids, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  inconveniencies  of  both.  The 
judge  imparts  to  the  jury  the  benefit  of  his  erudition 
and  experience ;  the  jury,  by  their  disinterestedness, 
check  any  corrupt  partialities  which  previous  appUca- 
tion  may  have  produced  in  the  judge.  If  the  deter- 
mination were  left  to  the  judge,  the  party  might  suf- 
fer under  the  superior  interest  of  his  adversary:  if  it 
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wem  left  to  an  uninstructed  jury,  his  rights  would  ba 
in  stiU  greater  danger,  from  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  were  to  decide  upon  them.  The  present  wise 
admixture  of  chance  and  choice,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  court  in  which  his  cause  is  tried,  guards  him 
equally  against  the  fear  of  injury  from  either  of  these 


In  proportion  to  the  acknowledged  excellency  of 
this  mode  of  trial,  every  deviation  from  it  ought  to  be 
watched  with  vigilance,  and  admitted  by  the  legisla- 
ture with  caution  and  reluctance.  Summary  convic- 
tions before  justices  of  the  peace,  especially  for  of^ 
fences  against  the  game  laws;  courts  of  conscience; 
extending  the  juris<£ction  of  courts  of  equity;  urging 
too  far  the  distinction  between  questions  of  law  and 
matters  of  fact;--are  all  so  many  infringements  upoo 
this  great  charter  of  public  safety. 

Nevertheless,  the  trial  by  jury  is  sometimes  found 
inadequate  to  the  administration  of  equa^  justice. 
This  imperfection  takes  place  chiefly  in  disputes  in 
which  some  popular  passion  or  prejudice  intervenes; 
as  where  a  particular  order  of  men  advance  claima 
upon  the  rest  of  the  community,  which  is  the  case  of 
the  clergy  contending  ibr  tithes;  or  where  an  order 
of  men  are  obnoxious  by  their  profession,  as  are 
^officers  of  the  revenue,  balifis,  bali£&'  followers,  and 
other  low  ministers  of  the  law;  or  where  one  of  the 
parties  has  an  interest  in  common  with  the  general 
mterest  of  the  jurors,  and  that  of  the  other  is  op- 
posed to  it,  as  in  contests  between  landlords  and 
tenants,  between  lords  of  manors  and  the  holders  of 
estates  under  them;  or,  lastly,  where  the  mmds  of 
men  are  inflamed  by  political  dissensions  or  religious 
hatred.  These  prejudices  act  most  powerfully  upon 
the  common  people;  of  which  order  juries  are  made 
up.  The  force  and  danger  of  them  are  also  increased 
by  the  vczy^rcumstance  of  taking  juries  out  of  the 
country  in  which  the  subject  of  dispute  arises.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  parties,  the  cause  is  often 
prejudged:  and  these  secret  decisions  of  the  mind 
proceed  commonly  more  upon  sentiments  of  favour  or 
hatred, — ^upon  some  opinion  concerning  the  sect,  fa- 
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Hilly,  profession,  character,  connexioziB,  or  cnrcom* 
stance^  of  the  partie^-^than  upoa  any  knowledge  or 
discussion  of  the  proper  merits  of  the  question.  More 
exact  justice  would,  in  many  instances,  be  rendered 
to  the  suitors,  if  the  determination  were  left  entirely 
to  the  judges;  provided  we  could  depend  upon  the 
same  purity  of  conduct,  when  the  power  of  these  ma- 
gistrates was  enlarged,  which  they  have  long  mani- 
fested in  the  exercise  of  a  mixed  and  restrained  autho- 
rity. But  this  is  an  experiment  too  big  with  pubhc 
danger  to  be  hazarded.  The  effects,  however,  of  somo 
local  prejudices,  might  be  safely  obviated  by  a  law 
empowering  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  brought 
to  send  the  cause  to  trial -in  a  distant  country;  the  ex- 
penses attending  the  change  of  place  always  falling 
upon  the  party  who  applied  for  it. 

There  is  a  second  division  of  courts  of  justice,  which 
presents  a  new  alternative  of  difficulties.  Either  one» 
two,  or  a  few  sovereign  courts  may  be  erected  in  the 
metropolis,  for  the  whole  kingdom  to  resort  to;  or 
courts  of  local  jurisdiction  may  be  fixed  in  various 
provinces  and  districts  of  the  empire.  Great,  though 
opposite,  inconveniences  attend  each  arrangement. 
If  the  court  be  remote  and  solemn,  it  becomes,  by 
these  very  qualities,  expensive  and  dilatory:  the  ez- 
pepse  is  unavoidabty  increased  when  witnesses,  par^ 
ti^ft,  and  agents  must  be  brought  to  attend  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country:  and,  where  the  whole  judi- 
cial business  of  a  large  nation  is  collected  in  a  few 
superior  tribunals,  it  will  be  ibund  impossible,  even 
if  the  prolixity  of  forms  which  retards  the  progress  of 
causes  were  removed,  to  give  a  prompt  hearing  to 
every  complaint,  or  an  immediate  answer  to  any.  On 
the  other  hand,  if,  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  to  rai- 
der the  administration-  of  justice  cheap  and  speedy, 
domestic  and  summary  tribunals.be  erected  in  each 
neighbourhood,  the  advantage  of  such  courts  will  be 
accompanied  with  all  the  dangers  of  ignorance  and 
partiabty,  and  with  the  certain  mischief  of  confusion 
and  contrariety  in  their  decisions.  The  law  of  Eng- 
land, by  its  circuit,  or  itinerary  courts,  contains  a  pro- 
vision tor  the  distribution  of  private  juttice,  in  etpeat 
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neunire  relieTed  from  both  these  objections.  As  the 
presiding  magistrate  comes  into  the  country  &  stranger 
to  its  prejudices,  rivalships,  and  connexions,  he  brings 
with  him  none  of  those  attachments  and  regards 
which  are  so  apt  to  pervert  the  courts  of  justice  when 
the  parties  and  the  judges  inhabit  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. Again ;  As  this  magistrate  is  usually  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  tribunals  of  the  kingdom,  and 
has  passed  his  life  in  the  study  and  administration  of 
the  laii^s,  he  possesses,  it  may  be  presmned,  those  pro- 
fessional qualifications  which  befit  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  his  station.  Lastly,  As  both  he  and  the 
advocates  who  accompany  him  in  his  circuit  are  em- 
ployed in  the  business  of  those  superior  courts  (to 
which  also  their  proceedings  are  amenable,)  they  will 
naturally  conduct  themselves  by  the  rules  of  adjudica^ 
tion  which  they  have  aoplied  or  learned  there;  and  by 
this  means  mamtain,  what  constitutes  a  principal  per- 
fection of  civil  government,  one  law  or  the  land  in 
every  part  and  (hstrict  of  the  empire. 

Next  to  the  constitution  of  courts  of  justice',  we 
are  naturally  led  to  consider  the  maxims  which  ought 
to  guide  their  proceedings;  and  upon  this  subject, 
the  chief  inquiry  will  be,  how  far,  and  for  what  rea- 
sons, it  is  expedient  to  adhere  to  former  determina- 
tions; or  whether  it  be  necessary  for  judges  to  attend 
to  any  other  consideration  than  the  apparent  and  par- 
ticular equity  of  the  case  before  them.  Now,  although 
to  assert  that  precedents  established  by  one  set  of 
judges  ought  to  be  incontrovertible  by  their  successors 
in  the  same  jurisdiction,  or  by  those  who  exercise  a 
higher,  would  be  to  attribute  to  the.  sentence  of  those 
judges  all  the  authority  we  ascribe  to  the  most  solemn 
acts  of  the  legislature;  yet  the  general  security  of 
private  rights,  and  of  civil  life,  requires  that  such  pre- 
cedents, especially  if  they  have  been  confirmed  by 
repeated  adjudications,  should  not  be  overthrown, 
without  a  detection  of  manifiist  error,  or  without  some 
imputation  of  dishonesty  upon  the  court  by  whose 
judgment  the  question  was  first  decided.  And  this 
*  deference  to  prior  decisions  is  founded  upon  two  rea- 
sons;  first,  that  the  discretion  of  judges  may  be 
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bound  down  by  positive  rules;  and  seeondly,  that 
the  subject,  upon  every  occasion  in  which  his  legal 
interest  is  concerned,  may  know  beforehand  how  to 
act,  and  what  to  expect.  To  set  judges  free  from 
any  obligation  to  conform  themselves  to  the  decisions 
of  their  predecessors  would  be  to  lay  open  a  latitude 
of  judging  with  which  no  description  Of  men  can 
safely  be  intrusted:  it  would  be  to  allow  space  for  the 
exercise  of  those  concealed  partialities,  which,  since 
they  cannot  by  any  human  policy  be  excluded,  ought 
to  be  confmed  bv  boundaries  and  landmarks.  It  is  in 
vain  to  allege,  that  the  superintendency  of  parliament 
IS  always  at  hand  to  control  and  punish  abuses  of  judi- 
cial discretion.  By  what  rules  can  parliament  pro> 
ceed?  How  shall  they  pronounce  a  decision  to  be 
wrong,  where  there  exists  no  acknowledged  measure 
or  standard  of  what  is  right;  which,  in  a  multitude  of 
instances,  would  be  the  case,  if  prior  determinations 
were  no  longer  to  be  appealed  to  ? 

Diminishing  the  danger  of  partiality  is  one  thing 
gained  by  adhering  to  precedents;  but  not  the  prin- 
cipal thing.  The  subject  of  eveiry  system  of  laws 
must  expect  that  decision  in  his  own  case,  which  he 
knows  that  others  have  received  in  cases  similaf  to  his. 
If  he  expect  not  thifl,  he  can  expect  nothing.  Therd 
exists  no  other  rule  or  principle  of  reasoning  by  which 
he  can  foretell,  or  even  conjecture)  the  event  of  a  ju- 
dicial contest.  To  remove  therefore  the  grounds  of 
this  expectation,  by  rejecting  the  force  and  authority 
of  precedents,  is  to  entail  upon  the  subject  the  worst 
property  of  slavery, — ^to  have  no  assurance  of  his 
rights,  or  knowledge  of  his  duty.  The  quiet  also  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the' confidence  and  satisfaction 
of  each  man's  mind,  requires  uniformity  in  judicial 
proceedings.  Nothing  quells  a  spirit  of  litigation 
tike  despair  of  success :  therefore  nothing  so  com- 
pletely puts  an  end  to  lawsuits  as  a  rigid  adherence 
to  known  rules  of  adjudication.  Whilst  the  event  is 
uncertain,  which  it  ever  must  be  whilst  it  is  uncertain 
whether  former  determinations  upon  the  same  subject 
.  will  be  followed  Or  not,  lawsuits  will  be  endless  and 
inniunerable:   men  will  commonly  engage  in  them, 
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•kher  from  the  hope  of  prevailiiig  in  their  claims, 
which  the  emallest  chance  is  sufficient  to  encotirage; 
or  with  the  design  of  intimidating  their  adversary  by 
the  terrors  of  a  dubious  litigation.  When  justice  is 
rendered  to  the  parties,  only  half  the  business  of  a 
court  of  justice  is  done:  the  more  important  part  of 
its  office  remains; — to  put  an  end,  for  the  future,  to 
every  fear  and  quarrel  and  expense  upon  the  same 
point ;  and  so  to  regulate  its  proceedings,  that  not  only 
a  doubt  once  decided  may  be  Btiired  no  more,  but  that 
the  whole  train  of  lawsuits,  which  issue  from  one  un- 
certainty, may  die  with  the  parent  question.  Now, 
this  advantage  can  be  attained  only  by  considering 
each  decision  as  a  direction  to  succeeding  judges. 
And  it  should  be  observed,  that  every  departure  from 
former  determinations,  especially  if  they  have  been 
often  repeated  or  long  submitted  to,  shakes  the  stabi- 
lity of  all  legal  title.  It  is  not  fixing  a  point  anew; 
it  is  letfving  every  thing  unfixed.  For  by  the  same 
stretch  of  power  by  which  the  present  race  of  judges 
take  upon  them  to  contradict  the  judgment  of  the^r 
predecessors,  those  who  try  the  question  next  may  set 
aside  theirs. 

From  an  adherence  however  to  precedents,  by* 
which  so  much  is  gained  to  the  public,  two  conse- 
quences arise  which  are  oflen  lamented;  the  hardship 
of  particular  determinations,  and  the  intricacy  of  the 
law  as  a  science.  To  the  first  of  these  complaints, 
we  must  apply  this  reflection: — **  That  uniformity  is 
of  more  importance  than  equity,  in  proportion  as  a  ge- 
neral uncertainty  would  be  a  greater  evil  than  parti- 
cular injustice."  The  second  is  attended  with  no 
greater  inconvcnieucy  than  that  of  erecting  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  into  a  separate  profession:  which  this 
reason,  we  allow,  makes  necessary;  for  if  we  attribute 
so  much  authority*  to  precedents,  it  is  expedient  that 
they  be  known,  in  every  cause,  both  to  the  advocates 
and  to  the  judge:  This  knowledge  cannot  be  general, 
since  it  is  the  fruit  oftentimes  of  laborious  research^ 
or  demands  a  memory  stored  with  long  collected  era* 
dition. 
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To  a  mind  revolving  upon  the  subject  of  himMUt 
jorisprudence,  there  frequently  occurs  this  question: 
—.Why,  smce  the  maxims  of  natural  justice  are  few 
and  evident,  do  there  arise  so  many  doubts  and  con-> 
troversies  in  their  application  ?  Or,  in  other  words, 
how  come^  it  to  pass,  that  although  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  nature  be  simple,  and  for  the  most  part  suf* 
ficiently  obvious^  there  should  exist  nevertheless,  in 
every  system  of  municipal  laws,  and  in  the  actual  ad- 
ministration of  relative  justice,  numerous  uncertain- 
ties^and  acknowledged  difficulty?  Whence,  it  may  be 
asked,  so  much  room  for  litigation,  and  so  many  sub«- 
■isting  disputes,  if  the  rules  of  human  duty  be  neither 
obscure  nor  dubious  ?  If  a  system  of  morality,  con- 
taining both  th^  precepts  of  revelation  and  the  deduc- 
tions of  reason,  may  be  comprised  within  the  compass 
of  one  moderate  volume;  and  the  moralist  be  able,  as 
yhe  pretends,  to  describe  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
mankind,  in  all  the  different  relations  they  may  hold 
to  one  another;  what  need  of  those  codes  of  positive 
'  and  particular  institutions,  of  those  tomes  of  statutes 
and  reports,  which  require  the  employment  of  a  long 
life  even  to  peruse  ?  And  this  question  is  immediately 
connected  with  the  argument  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  paragraph:  for,  unless  there 
be  found  some  greater  uncertainty  in  the  law  of  na- 
ture, or  what  may  be  called  natural  equity,  when  it 
comes  to  be  applied  to  real-cases  and  to  actual  adjudi- 
cation, than  wnat  appears  in  the  rules  and  principles 
of  the  science,  as  delivered  in  tho  writings  of  those  . 
who  treat  of  the  subject,  it  were  better  that  the  deter- ^ 
mination  of  every  cause  should  be  lefl  to  the  conscience 
of  the  judge,  unfettered  by  precedents  and  authori- 
ties; since  the  very  purpose  for  which  these  are  in- 
troduced is  to  give  a  certainty  to  judicial  proceed- 
ings, which  such  proceedings  would  want  without 
them. 

Now,  to  account  for  the  existence  of  so  many 
sources  of  litigation,  notwithstanding  the  clearness 
and  perfection  of  natural  justice,  it  should  be  observed, 
in  the  first  place,  that  treatises  of  morality  always 
suppose  facts  to  be  asoertained;  and  not  only  so^^  but 
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tho  intention  Ukewiae  of  the  purtiea  to  be  known  and 
laid  bare.  Fot  example ;  when  we  pronounce  that 
promises  ought  to  be  fulfflled  in  that  sense  in  which 
the  promisor  apprehended,  at  the  time  of  making  the 
promise,  the  other  jx^j  received  and  understood  it; 
the  apprehension  of  one  side,  and  the  expectation  of 
the  other,  must  be  discovered,  before  this  rule  can  be 
reduced  to  practice,  or  epplied  to  the  determination 
of  any  actual  dispute.  'Wherefore  the  discussion  of 
facts  which  the  moralist  supposes  to  be  settled,  the 
discovery  of  intentions  which  he  presumes  to  be 
known,  still  remain  to  exercise  the  inquiry  of  courta 
of  justice.  And  as  these  facts  and  intentions  are  often 
to  be  inferred,  or  rather  conjectuied,  from  obscure 
indications,  from  suspicious  testimony,  or  from  a  com- 
parison of  opposite  and  contending  probabilities,  they 
afford  a  never  failing  supply  of  doubt  and  litigation. 
For  which  reason,  as  hath  been  observed  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work,  the  science  of  morality  is  to  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  direction  to  the  parties,  who  are 
conscious  of  their  own  thoughts  and  motives  and  de- 
signs, to  which  consciousness  the  teacher  of  morality 
constantly  appeals;  than  as  a  guide  to  the  judge,  or 
to  any  ^ird  person,  whose  arbitration  must  proceed 
upon  rules  of  evidence,  and  maxims  of  credibility, 
with  which  the  moralist  has  no  concern. 

Secondly,  There  exists  a  multitude  of  cases,  in  which 
the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  the  law  of  public  expedi- 
ency, prescribes  nothing,  except  that  some  certain  rule 
be  adhered  to,  and  that  the  rule  actually  established 
be  preserved;  it  either  being  indifierent  what  rule  ob- 
tains, or,  out  of  many  rules,  no  one  being  so  much 
more  advantageous  than  the  rest,  as  to  recompense 
the  inoonveniency  of  an  alteration.  In  all  such  cases, 
the  law  of  nature  sends  us  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
She  directs,  that  either  some  fixed  rule  be  introduced 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  or  that  the  rule  which 
accident,  or  custom,  or  common  consent,  hath  ah^ady 
established,  be  steadily  maintained.  Thus,  in  the 
descent  of  lands,  or  the  inheritance  of  personals  from 
intestate  proprietors,  whether  the  kindred  of  the 
grandmother  or  of  the  great-grandmother  shall  be  pre- 
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ferred  in  the  saccession;  whether  the  degrees  of  oon^ 
eanguinitj  shall  be  computed  through  the  common  ano- 
<^Btor^  or  from  him;  whether  the  widow  shall  take  a 
third  tir  a  moiety  of  her  husband's  fortune;  whether 
flons  shall  be  preferrtsd  to  daughters,  or  the  elder  to 
the  younger;  whether  the  distinction  of  age  shall  be 
regaided  amongst  sisters^  as  well  as  between  brothers: 
in  these,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  questions  which  the 
same  subject  supplies,  the  law  of  nature  determines 
nothing.  Th6  only  answer  she  returns  to  our  inquiries 
is,  that  some  certain  and  general  rule  be  laid  down 
by  public  authority;  be  obeyed  when  laid  down;  and 
that  the  quiet  of  the  country  be  not  disturbed,  nor  the 
expectations  of  heirs  frustrated,  by  capricious  inno-* 
vations.  This  silence  or  neutrality  Of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, which  we  have  exemplified  in  the  case  of  intes* 
tacy,  holds  concemhig  a  great  part  of  the  questions 
that  relate  to  the  right  or  acquisition  of  property. 
Recourse  then  must  necessarily  be  had  to  statutes,  or 

{>recedents,  or  usage,  to  fix  what  the  law  of  nature  has 
eft  loose.  The  interpretation  of  these  statutes,  the 
search  after  precedents,  the  investigation  of  customs 
compose  therefore  an  unavoidable,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  large  and  intricate  portion  of  forensic  business. 
Positive  constitutions,  or  judicial  authorities,  are  in 
like  manner  wanted  to  give  precision  to  many  things 
which  are  in  their  nature  indeterminate.  The  age  of 
legal  discretion;  at  what  time  of  lif%i  person  shall 
be  deemed  competent  to  the  performance  of  any  act 
which  may  bind  his  property;  whether  at  twenty,  or 
twenty-one,  or  earlier  or  later,  or  at  som'e  point  of 
time  between  these  years;  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
a  positive  rule  of  the  isociety  to  which  the  party  be-> 
longs.  The  line  has  not  been  drawn  by  nature ;  the 
human  understanding  advancing  to  maturity  by  insen- 
sible degrees,  and  its  progress  varying  in  different  in- 
dividuab.  Tet  it  is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  mutual 
security,  that  a  precise  age  be  fixed,  and  that  what  ia 
fixed  be  known  to  all.  It  is  on  these  occasions  that 
the  intervention  of  law  supplies  the  inconstancy  of 
-nature.  Again,  there  are  other  things  which  are  per- 
fectly arbitrary,  and  capable  of  no  certainty  but  what 
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is  given  to  them  bj  positive  regulation.  It  is  fit  that 
a  limited  time  should  be  assigned  to  defendants,  to 
plead  to  the  complaints  alleged  against  them;  and 
also  that  the  default  of  pleading  within  a  certain  time 
should  be  taken  for  a  confession  of  the  charge:  but  to 
how  many  days  or  months  that  term  should  be  ex- 
tended, though  necessary  to  be  known  with  certainty, 
cannot  be  known  at  all  by  any  information  which  the 
law  of  nature  affords.  -And  the  same  remark  seems 
iipplicable  to  almost  all  those  rules  of  proceeding, 
which  constitute  what  is  called  the  practice  of  the 
court:  as  they  cannot  be  traced  out  by  reasoning, 
they  must  be  settled  by  authority. 

Thirdly,  In  contracts,  whether  express  or  implied, 
\irhich  involve  a  great  number  of  conditions;  as  in 
those  which  are  entered  into  between  masters  and 
49ervants,  principals,  and  agents;  many  also  of  mer- 
chandise, or  for  works  of  art;  in  some  likewise  which 
relate  to  the  negociation  of  money  or  bills,  or  to  the 
acceptance  of  credit  or  security;  the  original  design 
and  expectation  of  the  parties  was,  that  both  sides 
should  be  guided  by  the  course  and  custom  of  the 
country  in  transactions  of  the  same  sort.  Conse- 
quently, when  these  contracts  come  to  be  disputed, 
natural  justice  can  only  refer  to  that  custom.  But  as 
isuch  customs  are  not  always  sufficiently  uniform  or 
notorious,  but  often  to  be  collected  from  the  produc- 
tion and  com^rison  of  instances  and  accounts  repug- 
nant to  one  ajiother;  and  each  custom  being  only  that, 
after  all,  which  amongst  a  variety  of  usages  seems  to 
predominate;  we  have  here  also  ample  room  for  doubt 
and  contest. 

Fourthly,  As  the  law  of  nature,  founded  in  the  very 
construction  of  human  society,  which  is  formed  to 
endure,  through  a  series  of  perishing  generations,  re- 
quires that  the  just  engagements  a  man  enters  into 
should  continue  in  force  beyond  his  own  life ;  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  private  rights  of  persons  frequently 
depend  upon  what  has  been  transacted  in  times  remote 
from  the  present,  by  their  ancestors  or  predecessors, 
by  those  under  whom  they  claim,  or  to  whose  .obliga- 
tions they  have  succeeded.    Thus  the  questions  which 
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tBually  arise  between  lords  of  manors  and  their  ten- 
ants, between  the  king  and  thoat  who  claim  royal 
franchises,  or  betweemthem  and  fne  persons  affected 
by  these  franchises,  depend  upon  the  terms  of  the 
original  grant.  In  like  manner,  every  dispute  con- 
cerning tithes,  in  which  an  exemption  or  comppsition 
is  pleaded,  depends  upon  the  agreement  which  took 
place  between  the  predecessor  of  the  claimant  and  the 
ancient  owner  of  the  lanfl.  The  appeal  to  these 
grants  and  agreements  is  dictated  by  natural  equity, 
as  well  as  by  the  municipal  law:  but  concerning  the 
existence,  or  the  conditions,  of  such  old  covenants, 
doubts  will  perpetually  occur,  to  which  the  law  of 
nature  affords  no  solution.  The  loss  or  decay  of  re- 
cords, the  perishableness  of  living  memory,  the  cor- 
ruption and  carelessness  of  tradition,  all  conspire  to 
multiply  uncertainties  upon  t^s  head:  what  cannot  be 
produced,  or  proved  must  be  lefl  to  loose  and  fallible 
presumption.  Under  the  same  head  may  be  included 
another  topic  of  altercation — the  tracing  out  of  boun- 
daries, which  time,  or  neglect,  or  unity  of  possession, 
or  mixture  of  occupation,  has  confounded  or  obliterat- 
ed. To  which  should  be  added,  a  difficulty  which 
often  presents  itself  in  disputes  concerning  rights  of 
way,  both  public  and  private,  and  of  those  easements 
which  one  man  claims  in  another  man's  property; 
namely,  that  of  distinguishing,  after  a  lapse  of  years, 
the  use  of  an  indulgence  from  the  exercise  of  a  right. 

Fifthly,  The  quantity  or  extent  of  an  injury,  even 
when  the  cause  and  author  of  it  are  known,  is  often 
dubious  and  undefined.  If  the  injury  consist  in  the 
loss  of  some  specific  right,  the  value  of  the  right  mea- 
sures the  amount  of  the  injury:  but  what  a  man  may 
have  sufiered  in  his  person,  from  an  assault;  in  his 
reputation,  by  slander;  or  in  the  comfort  of  his  life, 
by  the  seduction  of  a  wife  or  a  daughter;  or  what 
sum  of  money  shall  be  deemed  a  reparation  for  da- 
mages such  as  these;  cannot  be  ascertamed  by  any 
rules  which  the  law  of  nature  supplies.  The  law  of 
nature  commands  that  reparation  be  made;  and  adds 
to  her  command,  that,  when  the  aggressor  and  the 
ffii^rer  disagree,  tKe  damage  be  assessed  by  authorized 
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and  indifferent  arbitrators.  Here  then  recooise  most 
be  had  to  courts  of  Jiaw,  not  only  vdth  the  permission* 
but  in  some  meamre  by  the  direction  of  natural 
justice. 

Sixthly,  When  controversies  arise  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  written  laws,  they  for  the  moBt  part  arise  u{>- 
on  some  contingency  which  the  composer  of  the  law 
did  not  foresee  or  think  of.  In  the  adjudicatioa  of- 
such  cases,  this  dilemma  presents  itself :  If  the  laws 
be  permitted  to  operate  only  upon  the  cases  which 
were  actually  contemplated  by  the  law-makers,  they 
will  always  be  found  defective:  if  they  be  extended  to 
every  case  to  which  the  reasoning,  and  spirit,  and  ex- 
pediency of  the  provision  seems  to  belong,  without 
any  further  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  legi8la»> 
ture,  we  shall  allow  to  the  judges  a  liberty  of  applying* 
the  law,  which  will  fall  very  little  short  of  the  power 
of  making  it.  If  a  literal  construction  be  adhered 
to,  the  law  will  often  fail  of  its  end:  If  a  loose  and 
vague  exposition  be  admitted,  the  law  might  as  well 
have  never  been  enacted;  for  this  licence  will  brii^ 
back  into  the  subject  all  the  discretion  and  unoertainty 
which  it  was  the  design  of  the  legislature  to  take, 
away.  Courts  of  justice  are,  and  always  must  be» 
embarrassed  by  these  opposite  difficulties;  and  as  it 
never  can  be  known  beforehand  in  what  degree  either 
considerati(m  may  prevail  in  the  mind  of  the  judge» 
there  remains  an  unavoidable  cause  of  doubt,  and  a 
place  for  contention. 

Seventhly,  The  deliberations  of  courts  {^justice  up- 
on every  new  question  are  encumbered  with  additional 
«  difficulties,  in  consequence  of  the  authority  which  the 
judgment  of  the  court  possesses  as  a  precedent  to  fu- 
ture judicatures;  which  authority  appertains  not  only  ' 
to  the  conclusions  the  court  delivers^  but  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  arguments  upon  which  they  are  built.  The 
view  of  this  effect  makes  it  necessary  for  a  judge  to 
look  beyond  the  case  before  him;  and,  beside  the 
attention  he  owes  to  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  cause 
between  the  parties,  to  reflect  whether  the  principles 
and  maxims,  and  reasoning,  which  he  adopts  and 
authorizes,  can  be  appUed  with  safety  to  «U 
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which  admit  of  a  comparison  with  the  present.  Th« 
decision  of  the  cause,  were  the  effects  of  the  decision 
to  stop  there,  might  be  easy;  but  the  consequence  of 
estabUshing  the  principle  which  such  a  decision  as- 
sumes, may  be  difficult,  though  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, to  be  foreseen  and  regulated. 

Finafly,  After  all  the  certainty  and  rest  that  can  be 
given  to  points  of  law,  either  by  the  interposition  of 
the  legislature  or  the  authority  of  precedents,  one 
principal  source  of  disputation,  and  into  which  indeed 
the  greater  part  of  legal  controversies  may  be  resoWed, 
will  remain  still,  namely,  "  the  competition  of  oppo- 
site analogies."  When  a  point  of  law  has  been  once 
adjudged,  neither  that  question ,^  nor  aay  which  com- 
pletely, and  in_all  its  circumstances,  corresponds  with 
that,  can  be  brought  a  second  time  into  dispute:  but 
questions  arise,  which  resemble  this  only  indirectly 
and  in  part,  in  certain  views  and  circumstances^  and 
jwhioh  may  seem  to  bear  an  equal  or  a  greater  affinity 
to  other  adjudged  cases;  qjiestions  which  can  be 
brought  within  any  fixed  rule  only  by  analogy,  and 
which  hold  a  relation  by  analogy  to  different  rules. 
It  is  by  the  urging  of  the  different  analogies  that  the 
contention  of  the  bar  is  carried  on:  and  it  ijs  in  the 
comparison,  adjustment,  and  reconciliation  of  them 
with  one  another;  in  the  discerning  of  such  distinc- 
tions; and  in  the  framing  of  such  a  determination,  as 
may  either  save  the  various  rules  alleged  in  the  cause, 
or,  if  that  be  impossible,  may  give  up  the  weaker 
anaiogy  to  the  stronger;  that  the  sagacity  and  wisdom 
of  the  court  are  seen  and  exercised.  Amongst  a 
thousand  instances  of  this,  we  may  cite  one  of  general 
notoriety,  in  the  contest  that  has  lately  been  agitated 
concerning  literary  property.  The  personal  industiy 
which  an  author  exponas  upon  the  composition  of  his 
work  bears  so  near  a  resemblance  to  that  by  which 
,  every  other  kind  of  property  is  earned,  or  deserved, 
or  acquired;  or  rather  there  exists  such  a  correspon- 
dency between  what  is  created  by  the  study  of  a  man's 
mind,  alid  the  production  of  his  labour  in  any  other 
way  of  applying  it,  that  he  seems  entitled  to  the  same 
exclusive,  assignable,  and  perpetual  right  in  both;  and 
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thai  light  to  the  same  protection  of  lav.  Thia  mtm 
the  analogy  contended  for  on  one  side.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  book»  as  to  the  author's  right  in  it,  appears 
similar  to  an  invention  of  art,  as  a  machine,  an  engine^ 
a  medicine:  and  since  the  law  permits  these  to  bo 
copied,  or  imitated,  except  where  an  exclusive  use  or 
sale  is  reserved  to  the  mventor  by  patent,  the  same 
liberty  should  be  allowed  in  the  publication  and  sale 
of  books.  This  was  the  analogy  maintained  by  the 
advocates  of  an  open  trade.  And  the  competition  of 
these  opposite  analogies  constituted  the  difficulty  of 
the  case,  as  far  as  the  same' was  argued,  or  adjudged, 
upon  principles  of  common  law.-*One  example  may 
serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning:  but  whoever  takes  up 
a  volume  of  Reports  will  find  most  of  the  arguments 
it  contains  capable  of  the  same  analysis;  iSthough 
the  analogies,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  sometimes  so 
entangled  as  not  to  be  easily  unravelled,  or  even 
perceived. 

Doubtfol  and  obscure  points  of  law  are  not  however 
nearly  so  numerous  as  they  are  apprehended  to  be* 
Out  of  the  multitude  of  causes  which,  in  the  course 
of  each  year,  are  brought  to  trial  in  the  metropolis,  or 
upon  the  circuits,  there  are  few  in  which  any  point  is 
reserved  for  the  judgment  of  superior  courts.  Yet 
these  few  contain  all  the  doubts  with  which  the  law 
is  chargeable;  for  as  to  the  rest,  the  uncertainty,  aa 
hath  been  shown  above,  is  not  in  the  law,  but  in  tha 
means  of  human  information.  ^ 


Thiere  are  two  particularities  in  the  judicial  oon- 
stitution.  of  this  country,  which  do  not  carry  with 
them  that  evidence  of  their  propriety  which  recom- 
mends almost  every  other  part  of  the  Sjrstem.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  rule  which  requires  that  juries  be 
unanimous  in  their  verdicts.  To  expect  that  twelve 
men,  taken  by  lot  out  of  a  promiscuous  multitude, 
should  agree  in  their  opinion  upon  points  confessedly 
dubious,  and  upon  which  oflentimes  the  wisest  judg- 
ments might  be  holden  in  suspense;  or  to  suppose  that 
any  real  unammity  or  change  of  opinion,  in  the  di»« 
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sentuig  jurors,  csouM  be  procured  by  oonfinixig  them 
until  they  all  consented  to  the  same  verdict;  bespeaks 
more  of  the  conceit  of  .a  barbarous  age,  than  of  the 
policy  which  could  dictate  such  an  institution  as  that 
of  juries.  Nevertheless,  the  effects  of  this  rule  are 
not  so  detrimental  as  the  rule  itself  is  unreasonable* — 
in  criminal  prosecutions,  it  operates  considerably  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner;  for  if  a  juror  finds  it  necessary 
to  surrender  to  the  obstinacy  of  others,  he  will  much 
more  readily  resign  his  opinion  on  the  side  of  mercy 
than  of  condemnation:  in  civil  suits,  it  adds  weight  to 
the  direction  of  the  judge;  for  when  a  conference  ivith 
one  another  does  not  seem  lijsely  to  produce,  in  the 
jury,  the  agreement  that  is  necessary,  they  wUl  natu- 
rally dose  their  disputes  by  a  common  submission  to 
the  opinion  delivered  Vrom  the  bench.  However, 
there  seoms  to  be  less  of  the  concurrence  of  separate 
judgments  in  the  same  conclusion,  consequently  less 
assurance  that  the  conclusion  is  founded  in  reasons  of 
apparent  truth  and  justice,  than  if  the  decision  were 
left  to  a  plurality,  or  to  some  certain  majority  of 
voices. 

The  second  cbrcumstance  in  our  constitution,  which, 
however  it  may  succeed  in  practice,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  suggested  by  any  intelligible  fitness  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  is  the  choice  that  is  made  of  the  ' 
House  of  Lords  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  every  civil 
court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom;  and  the  last  also 
and  highest  appeal  to  which  the  subject  can  resort. 
There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  that 
assembly;  in  the  education,  habits,  character,  or  pro- 
fessions of  the  members  who  compose  it;  in  the  mode 
of  their  appointment,  or  the  right  by  which  they  suc- 
ceed to  their  places  in  it,  that  should  qualify  them 
for  this  arduous  oifice;  except,  perhaps,  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  rank  and  fortune  afibrds  a  security  against 
the  offer  and  influence  of  small  bribes.  Officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  courtiers,  ecclesiastics;  young  men 
who  have  just  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
who  have  passed  their  youth  in  the  dissipation  and 
pursuits  which  commonly  accompany  the  possession 
or  inheritance  of  great  fortunes;  country  gentlemen 
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occapied  in  the  mantgement  of  their  efltates,  or  m  the 
care  of  their  domestic  concerns  and  family  interests; 
the  greater  part  of  the  assembly  bom  to  their  station, 
that  is,  placed  in  it  by  chance;  most  of  the  rest  ad- 
vanced to  the  peerage  for  services,  and  from  motives 
utterly  unconnected  with  legal  erudition: — ^these  men 
compose  the  tribunal,  to  which  the  constitution  intrusts 
the  mt,erpretation  of  her  laws,  and  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion of  every  dispute  betwee9  her  subjects.  These  are 
the  men  assigned  to  review  judgments  of  law  pro- 
nounced by  sages  of  the  profession,  who  have  spent 
tleir  lives  in  the  study  and  practice  of  the  jurispru- 
aence  of  their  country.  Such  is  the  order  which  our 
ancestors  have  established.  The  effect  only  proves 
the  truth  of  this  maxim; — "  That  when  a  single  ihsti- 
tution  is  extremely  dissonant  from  other  parts  of  the 
system  to  which  it  belongs,  it  will  always  find  some 
way  of  reconciling  itself  to  the  analogy  which  governs 
and  pervades  the  rest."  By  constantly  placmg  in  the 
House  of  Lords  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  expe- 
rienced lawyers  in  the  kingdom;  by  calling  to  their 
aid  the  advice  of>the  judges,  when  any  abstract  ques- 
tion of  law  awaits  their  determination;  by  the  almost 
implicit  and  undisputed  deference  which  the  uninw 
formed  part  of  the  house  find  it  necessary  to  pay  to 
the  learning  of  then:  colleagues;  the  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords  becomes  in  fact  an  appeal  to  the  col- 
lected wisdom  of  our  supreme  courts  of  justice ;  re- 
ceiving indeed  solemnity,  but  little  perhaps  of  direc- 
tion, from  the  presence  of  the  assembly  in  which  it  is 
heard  and  determined. 

These,  however,  even  if  real,  are  minute  imperfec- 
tiond.  A  politician  who  should  sit  down  to  delineate 
a  plan  for  the  dispensation  of  public  justice,  guarded 
against  all  access  to  influence  and  corruption,  and 
bringing  together  the  separate  advantages  of  know- 
ledge and  impartiality,  would  find,  when  ne  had  done, 
that  he  had  been  transcribing  the  judicia^  constitution 
of  England.  And  it  may  teach  the  most  discontented 
amongst  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  government  of  his 
country,  to  reflect  that  the  pure,  and  wise,  and  equal 
administration  of  the  laws  forms   the  first  end  and 
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blessing  of  social  anioD;  and  that  this  blessing  is  ea- 
joyed  by  him  in  a  perfection,  which  he  will  seek  in 
vain  in  any  other  nation  of  the  world. 


'       CHAPTER  IX. 

OP  CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

The  proper  end  of  homan  punishment  is  not  the 
satisfaction  of  justice,  but  the  prevention  of  crimes. 
By  the  satisfaction  of  justiee,  I  mean  the  retribution 
of  so  much  pain  for  so  much  guilt;  which  is  the  dis- 
pensation we  expect  at  the  hand  of  Ood,  and  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  order  of  things 
that  perfect  justice  dictates  and  requires.  In  what 
sense,  or  whether  with  truth  in  any  sense,  justice  rnay 
be  said  to  demand  the  punishment  of  offenders,  I  do 
not  now  inquire;  but  i  assert,  that  this  demand  is  not 
the  motive  or  occasion  of  human  punishment.  What 
would  it  be  to  the  magistrate,  that  offences  went  alto- 
gether unpunished,  if  the  impunity  of  the  offenders 
were  followed  by  no  danger  or  prejudice  to  the  com- 
monwealth ?  The  fear  lest  the  escape  of  the  criminal 
should  encourage  him,  or  others  by  his  example,  to 
repeat  the  same  crime,  or  to  commit  diffbrent  crimes, 
is  the  sole  consideration  which  authorizes  the  inflic- 
tion of  punishment  by  human  laws.  Now,  that,  what- 
ever it  be,  which  is  the  cause  and  end  of  the  punish- 
ment, ought  undoubtedly  to  regulate  the  measure  of 
its  ^verity.  But  this  cause  appears  to  be  founded, 
not  in  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  but  in  the  necessity  of 
preventing  the  repetition  of  the  offence:  and  hence 
results  the  reason,  that  crimes  are  not  by  any  govern- 
ment punished  in  proportion  to  their  guilt,  nor  in  all 
cases  ought  to  be  so,  but  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
and  the  necessity  of  preventing  them.  Thus  the  steal- 
ing of  goods  privately  out  of  a  shop,  may  not,  in  its 
moral  quality,  be  more  criminal  than  the  stealing  of 
them  out  of  a  house;  fet,  being  equally heoossary  and 
n|ore  difficult  to  be  prevented,  the  law,  in  certain  cir^ 
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cumstanees,  denounces  against  it  a  severer  punishment. 
The  crime  must  be  prevented  by  some  means  or  other; 
and  consequently,  whatever  means  appear  necessary  td 
this  end,  whether  they  be  proportionable  to  the  guilt 
of  the  criminal  or  not,  are  adopted  rightly,  because 
they  are  adopted  upon  the  principle  which  alone  justi- 
fies the  infliction  of  punishment  at  all.  From  the 
same  consideration  it  also  follows,  that  punishment 
ought  not  to  be  employed,  mach  less  rendered  severe, 
when  the  crime  can  be  prevented  by  any  other  means. 
Punishment  is  an  evil  to  which  the  magistrate  resorts 
only  from  its  being  necessary  to  the  prevention  of  a 
greater.  This  necessity  does  not  exist,  when  the  end 
may  b6  attained,  that  is,  when  the  public  may  be  de- 
fended from  the  effects  of  the  crime,  by  any  other  ex- 
pedient. The  sanguinary  laws  which  have  been  made 
against  counterfeiting  or  diminishing  the  gold  coin  of 
the  kingdom  might  be  just,  until  the  method  of  de- 
tecting the  fraud,  by  weighing  the  money,  was  intro- 
duced into  general  usage.  Since  that  precaution  was 
practised,  these  laws  have  slept;  and  an  execution 
under  them  at  this  day  would  be  deemed  a  measure  of 
unjustifiable  severity.  The  same  principle  accounts 
for  a  circumstance  which  has  been  often  censured  as 
an  absurdity  in  the  penal  laws  of  this  and  of  most 
modem  nations,  namely,  that  breaches  of  trust  are 
either  not  punished  at  all,  or  punished  with  less  rigour 
than  other  frauds. — ^Wherefore  is  it,  some  have  asked, 
that  a  violation  of  confidence,  which  increases  the 
guilt,  should  mitigate  the  penalty? — ^This  lenity,  or 
rather  forbearance  of  the  laws  is  founded  in  the  most 
reasonable  distinction.  A  due  circumspection  in  the 
choice  of  the  persons  whom  they  trust;  caution  in 
limiting  the  extent  of  that  trust;  or  the  requiring  of 
sufi^cient  security  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  it ;  will 
commonly  guard  men  from  injuries  of  this  description: 
and  the  law  will  not  interpose  its  sanctions  to  protect 
negligence  and  credulity,  or  to  supply  the  place  of 
domestic  care  and  prudence.  To  be  convinced  that 
the  law  proceeds  entirely  upon  this  consideration,  we 
have  only  to  observe,  that  where  the  confidence  is 
unavoidable, — where  no  practicable  vigilance  could 
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watch  the  ofibnder,  as  in  the  case  of  theft  oommitted 
by  ft  servant  in  the  shop  or  dwelling-house  of  his 
master^or  upon  property  to  which  Jie  must  necessarily 
have  access, — ^the  sentence  of  the  law  is  not  less 
severe,  and  its  execution  commonly  more  certain  and 
rigorous  than  if  no  trust  at  all  had  intervened. 

It  is  in  pursuance  of  the  same  principle,  which  per- 
vades indeed  the  whole  system  of  penal  jurisprudence, 
that  the  facility  with  which  any  species  of  crimes  is 
perpetrated  has  been  generally  deemed  a  reason  for 
aggravating  the  punis^ent.  Thus,  sheep  stealing, 
horse  stealmg,  the  stealing  of  doth  from  tenters  or 
bleaching  grounds,  by  our  laws,  subject  the  offenders 
to  sentence  of  death:  not  that  these  crimes  are  in  their 
nature  more  heinous  than  many  simple  felonies  which 
are  punished  by  imprisonment  or  transportation,  but 
because  the  property,  being  more  exposed,  requires 
the  terror  of  capital  punishment  to  protect  it.  This 
severity  would  bis  absurd  and  unjust,  if  the  guilt  of 
the  offender  were  the  immediate  cause  and  measure 
of  the  punishmeiit;  but  it  is  a  consistent  and  regular 
consequence  of  the  supposition,  that  the  right  of  pun- 
ishment results  from  the  necessity  of  preventing  the 
crime:  for  if  this  be  the  end  proposed,  the  severity 
of  the  punishment  must  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  expediency  and  the  difficulty  of  attaining  this 
end;  that  is,  in  a  proportion  compounded  of  the  mis- 
chief of  the  crime,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  ex- 
ecuted. The  difficulty  of  discovery  is  a  circumstance 
to  be  included  in  the  same  consideration.  It  consti* 
tutes  indeed,  with  respect  to  the  crime,  the  facility  of 
which  we  speak.  By  how  much  therefore  the  detec- 
tion of  an  offender  is  more  rare  and  uncertain,  by  so 
much  the  more  severe  must  be  the  punishment  when 
he  is  detected.  Thus  the  writing  of  incendiary  let- 
ters, though  in  itself  a  pernicious  and  alarming  injury, 
calls  for  a  more  condign  and  exemplary  punishment, 
by  the  very  obscurity  with  which  the  crime  is  com- 
mitted. 

From  the  justice  of  .God,  we  are  taught  to  look  for 
a  gradation  of  punishment  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
guilt  of  the  offender:  when  therefore,  in  assigning 
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the  degrees  of  human  punishni^nt,  wb  intrOdace  cbff^ 
fliderations  distinct  from  that  guilt,  and  a  t>ir6p<^rti<(m 
BO  varied  by  external  circumstances  that  equal  crimefs 
frequently  undergo  unequal  punishments,  or  the  l6ss 
crime  the  greater;  it  is  natural  to  demand  the  rea- 
son why  a  difierent  measure  of  pimifihment  should  be 
expected  from  God,  and  observed  by  man;  why  that 
rule,  which  befits  the  absolute  and  perfect  justice  of 
the  Deity  should  not  be  the  rule  which  ought  to  be 
pursued  and  imitated  by  human  laws.  The  solution 
of  this  difficulty  must  be  sought  for  in  those  peculiar 
attributes  of  the  Divine  nature,  which  distinguish  the 
dispensations  of  Supreme  Wisdom  from  the  proceed- 
ings  of  human  judicature.  A  Being  whose  know- 
ledge penetrates  every  concealment,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  whose  will  no  art  or  flight  can  escape,  and  in 
whose  hands  punishment  is  sure;  such  a  Being  may 
conduct  the  moral  government  of  his  creation,  in  the 
best  and  wisest  manner,  by  pronouncing  a  law  that 
every  crime  shall  finally  receive  a  punishment  pro- 
portioned to  the  guilt  which  it  contains,  abstracted 
irom  any  foreign  consideration  whatever;  and  may 
testify  his  veracity  to  the  spectators  of  his  judgments, 
by  carrying  this  law  into  strict  execution.  But  when 
the  care  of  the  public  safety  is  intrusted  to  men, 
whose  authority  over  their  fellow  creatures  is  limited 
by  defects  of  power  and  knowledge ;  from  whose  ut- 
most vigilance  and  sagacity  the  greatest  otTenders 
often  lie  hid ;  whose  wisest  precautions  and  speediest 
pursuit  may  be  eluded  by  artifice  or  concealment;  a 
diflferent  necessity,  a  new  rule  of  proceeding,  results 
from  the  very  imperfection  of  their  faculties.  In  their 
hands,  tlie  uncertainty  of  punishment  must  be  com- 
pensated by  the  severity.  The  ease  with  which 
crimes  are  committed  or  concealed  must  be  counter- 
acted by  additional  penalties  and  increased  terrors. 
The  very  end  for  which  human  government  is  esta- 
blished requires  that  its  regulations  be  adapted  to  the 
suppression  of  crimes.  This  end,  whatever  it  may  do 
in  the  plans  of  infinite  Wisdom,  does  not,  in  the  desig- 
nation of  temporal  penalties,  always  coincide  with  the 
proportionate  punishment  of  guilt. 
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There  are  two  methods  of  adnmueterlng  penal  jus- 
tice. 

The  first  method  assigiis  capital  punishment  to  few 
ofiences,  and  inflicts  it  invariably. 

The  second  method  assigns  capital  punishment  to 
many  kinds  of  oflfences,  but  inflicts  it  only  upon  a 
few  examples  of  each  kind. 

The  latter  of  which  two  methods  has  been  long 
adopted  in  this  country,  where,  of  those  who  receive 
sentence  of  death,  scarcely  one  in  ten  is  executed. 
And  the  preference  of  this  to  the  former  method  seems 
to  be  founded  in  the  consideration,  that  the  selection 
of  proper  objects  for  capital  punishment  principally 
depends  upon  circumstances,  which,  however  easy  to 
perceive  in  each  particular  ca^  after  the  crime  is  com- 
mitted, it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  or  define  before- 
hand, or  to  ascertain,  however,  with  that  exactness 
which  is  requisite  in  legal  descriptions.  Hence,  al- 
though it  be  necessary  to  fix  by  precise  rules  of  law 
the  boundary  on  one  side,  that  is,  the  limit  to  which 
the  punishment  may  be  extended;  and  also  that  no- 
thing less  than  the  authority  of  the  whole  legislature 
be  sufiered  to  determine  that  boundary,  and  assign 
these  rules;  yet  the  mitigation  c^f  punishment,  the 
exercise  of  lenity,  may  without  danger  be  intrusted  to 
the  executive  magistrate,  whose  discretion  will  ope- 
rate upon  those  numerous,  unforeseen,  mutable,  and 
indefinite  circumstances,  both  of  the  crime  and  the 
criminal,  which  constitute  or  qualify  the  malignity  of 
each  offence.  Without  the  power  of  relaxation  lodged 
in  a  living  authority,  either  some  offenders  would 
escape  capital  punishment,  whom  the  public  safety 
required  to  suffer;  or  some  would  undergo  this  pun- 
ishment, where  it  was  neither  deserved  nor  neces- 
sary. For  if  judgment  of  death  were  reserved  for  one 
or  two  species  of  crimes  only  (which  would  probably 
be  the  case  if  that  judgment  was  intended  to  be  exe- 
cuted without  exception,)  crimes  might  occur  of  the 
most  dangerous  example,  and  accompanied  with  cir- 
cumstances of  heinous  aggravation,  which  did  not 
fall  within  any  description  of  ofiences  that  the  laws 
had  made  capital,  and  which  consequently  could  not 
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zecexvjB  the  pimiahment  their  own  malignity  and  the 
public  safety  required.  What  is  worse,  it  would  be 
known  before  hand,  that  such  crimes  might  be  com- 
mitted without  danger  to  the  ofiender*8  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  if,  to  reach  these  possible  cases,  the  whole 
class  of  offences  to  which  they  belong  be  subjected  to 
pains  of  death,  and  no  power  of  remitting  this  severity 
remain  any  where,  the  execution  of  the  laws  will  be- 
come more  sanguinary  than  the^  public  compassion 
would  endure,  or  than  is  necessary  to  the  general 
security. 

The  law  of  England  is  constructed  upon  a  different 
and  a  better  policy.  By  the  number  of  statutes  creat- 
ing capital  offences,  it  sweeps  into  the  net  every  crime 
which,  under  any  possible  circumstances,  may  merit 
the  punishment  of  death;  but  when  the  execution  of 
this  sentence  comes  to  be  deliberated  upon,  a  small 
proportion  of  each  class  are  singled  out,  the  general 
character,  or  the  peculiar  aggravations,  of  whose 
crimes  render  them  fit  examples  of  public  justice. 
By  this  expedient,  few  actually  suffer  death,  whilst 
the  dread  and  danger  of  it  hang  over  the  crimes  of 
many.  The  tenderness  of  the  law  cannot  be  taken 
advantage  of.  The  life  of  the  subject  is  spared  as  far 
as  the  necessity  of 'restraint  and  intimidation  permits; 
yet  no  one  will  adventure  upon  the  commission  of  any 
enormous  crime,  from  a  knowledge  that  the  laws  have 
not  provided  for  its  punishment.  The  wisdom  and 
humanity  of  ^is  design  furnish  a  just  excuse  for  the 
multiplicity  of  capital  offences,  which  the  laws  of 
England  are  accused  of  creating  beyond  those  of 
other  countries.  The  charge  of  cruelty  is  answered 
by  observing,  that  these  laws  were  never  meant  to  be 
carried  into  indiscriminate  execution;  that  the  legi»- 
^lature,  when  it  establishes  its  last  and  highest  sanc- 
tions, trusts  to  the  benignity  of  the  crown  to  relax 
their  severity,  as  often  as  circumstances  appear  to  pal- 
liate the  ofience,  or  even  as  oflen  as  those  ciroum- 
stances  of  aggravation  are  wanting  which  rendered 
this  rigorous  interposition  necessary.  Upon  this  plan, 
it  is  enough  to  vindicate  the  lenity  of  the  laws,  that 
some  instances  are  to  be  found  in  each  class  of  capi- 
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tal  crimes,  which  required  the  restraint  of  capital  pcm- 
ishment,  and  that  this  restraint  could  not  be  applied 
without  subjecting  the  whole  class  to  the  same  con- 
demnation. 

There  is  however  one  species  of  crimes,  the  making 
of  which  capital  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  defended  even 
upon  the  comprehensive  principle  just  now  stated-— 'I 
mean  that  of  privately  stealing  from  the  person.  As 
every  degree  of  force  is  excluded  by  the  description 
of  the  crime,  it  will  be  difficult  to  assign  an  example, 
where  either  the  amount  or  circumstances  of  the  theft 
place  it  upon  a  level  with  those  dangerous  attempts  to 
which  the  punishment  of  death  should  be  confined. 
It  will  be  still  more  xlifficult  to  show,  that,  without 
gross  and  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  suf- 
ferer, such  examples  can  ever  become  so  frequent  as 
to  make  it  necessary  to  constitute  a  class  of  capital 
o£fences,  of  very  wide  and  large  extent. 

The  prerogative  of  pardon  is  properly  reserved  to 
the  chief  magistrate.  The  power  of  suspending  the 
laws  is  a  privilege  of  too  high  a  nature  to  be  commit- 
ted to  many  hands,  or  to  those  of  any  inferior  office 
in  the  state.  The  king  also  can  best  collect  the  ad- 
vice by  which  his  resolutions  shall  be  governed;  and 
is  at  the  same  time  removed  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  influence  of  private  motives.  But  let  this 
power  be  deposited  where  it  will,  the  exercise  of  it 
ought  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  favour  to  be  yielded  to 
solicitation,  granted  to  friendship,  or,  leas^  of  all,  to 
be  made  subservient  to  the  conciliating  or  gratifying 
of  political  attachments,  but  as  a  judicial  act;  as  a 
deliberation  to  be  conducted  with  the  saJbe  character 
of  impartiality,  with  the  same  exact  and  diligent  at- 
tention to  the  proper  merits  and  circumstances  of  the 
case,  as  that  which  the  judge  upon  the  bench  was  ex- 
pected to  maintain  and  show  in  the  trial  of  the  prison- 
er's guilt.'  The  questions,  whether  the  prisoner  be 
guilty,  and  whether,  being  guilty,  he  ought  to  be  exe- 
cuted, are  equally  questions  of  public  justice.  The 
adjudication  of  the  latter  question  is  as  much  a  func- 
tion of  magistracy,  as  the  trial  of  the  former.  The 
public  welfare  is  interested  in  both.    The  convictioa  - 
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of  an  offisnder  should  depend  upon  nothing  Mt  the 
j[taroof  of  his  guilt;  nor  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
upon  any  thing  beside  the  quality  and  circumstanoes 
of  his  crime.  It  is  necessary  to  the  good  order  of 
society,  and  to  the  reputation  and  authority  of  go- 
vernment, that  this  be  known  and  believed  to  be  the 
case  in  each  part  of  the  proceeding.  Which  reflec- 
tions show,  that  the  admission  of  extrinsic  or  oblique 
considerations  in  dispensmg  the  power  of  pardon,  is  a 
crime,  in  the  authors  and  advisers  of  such  unmerited 
partiality,  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  corruption 
in  a  judge. 

Aggrayations,  which  ought  to  guide  the  magistrate 
in  the  selection  of  objects  of  condign  punishment,  are 
principally  these  three — ^repetition,  cruelty,  combina- 
tion. The  first  two,  it  is  manifest,  add  to  every  rea- 
eon  upon  .which  the  justice  or  the  necessity  of  rigor- 
ous measures  can  be  founded;  and  with  respect  to 
the  last  circumstance,  it  may  be  observed,  that  when 
thieves  and  robbers  are  once  collected  into  gangs, 
their  violence  becomes  more  formidable,  the  con- 
federates more  desperate,  and  the  difficulty  of  defend- 
ing the  public  against  their  depredations  much  greater 
than  in  the'  case  of  solitary  adventurers.  Which 
several  considerations  compose  a  distinction  that  is 
properly  adverted  to  in  deciding  upon  the  fate  of  con- 
victed malefactors. 

In  crimes,  however,  which  are  perpetrated  by  a* 
multitude,  or  by  a  gang,  it  is  proper  to  separate,  in 
the  punishment,  the  ringleader  from  his  followers, 
the  principal  from  his  accomplices,  and  even  the  per- 
son who  strftik  the  blow,  broke  the  lock,  or  first  en- 
tered the  house,  from  those  who  joined  him  in  the 
felony;  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  distinction  in 
the  guilt  of  the  offenders,  as  for  the  sake  of  casting  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  confederacies,  by  render- 
ing it  difficult  for  the  confederates  to  settle  who  shall 
begin  the  attack,  or  to  find  a  man  amongst  their  num- 
ber willing  to  expose  himself  to  greater  danger  than 
his  associates.  This  is  another  instance  in  which  the 
punishment  which  expediency  directs  does  not  puzvne 
the  exact  proportion  of  the  crime. 
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Injturies  efiected  by  terror  and  violence  are  those 
which  it  is  the  first  and  chief  concern  of  legal  govern- 
ment to  repress;  because  their  extent  is  unlimited; 
because  no  private  precaution  can  protect  the  subject 
against  them;  because  they  endanger  life  and  safety 
as  well  as  property;  and,  lastly,  because  they  render 
the  condition  of  society  wretched,  by  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal insecurity.  Thei^e  reasons  do  not  apply  to  frauds 
which  circumspection  may  prevent ;  which  must  wait 
for  opportunity;  which  can  proceed  only  to  certain 
limits;  and  by  the  apprehension  of  which,  although 
the  business  of  life  be  incommoded,  life  itself  is  not 
made  miserable.  The  appearance  of  this  distinction 
has  led  some  humane  writers  to  express  a  wish,  that 
capital  punishments  might  be  confmed  to  crimes  of 
violence. 

In  estimating  the  comparative  malignancy  of  crimes 
of  violence,  regard  is  to  be  had  not  only  to  the  proper 
and  intended  mischief  of  crime,  but  to  the  fright  oc- 
casioned by  the  attack,  to  the  general  alarm  excited 
by  it  in  others,  and  to  the  consequences  which  may 
attend  future  attempts  of  the  same  kind.  Thus,  in 
.affixing  the  punishment  of  burglary,  or  of  breaking 
into  dwelling  houses  by  night,  we  are  to  consider  not 
only  the  peril  to  which  the  most  valuable  property  is 
exposed  by  this  crime,  and  which  may  be  called  the 
direct  mischief  of  it,  but  the  danger  also  of  murder  in 
case  of  resistance,  or  for  the  sake  of  preventing  dis- 
covery; and  the  universal  dread  with  which  the  silent 
and  defenceless  hours  of  rest  and  sleep  must  be  dis- 
turbed, were  attempts  of  this  sort  to  become  frequent; 
and  which  dread  alone,  even  without  the  mischief 
which  is  the  object  of  it,  is  not  only  a  public  evil,  but 
almost  of  all  evils  the  most  insupportable.  These 
circumstances  place  a  difference  between  the  breaking 
into  a  dwelling-house  by  day  and  by  night;  which 
difference  obtains  in  the  punishment  of  the  offence  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
judicial  codes  of  most  coimtries,  from  the  earliest  ages 
to  the  present. 

Of  frauds  or  of  injuries  which  are  effected  without 
force,  the  most  noxious  kinds  are, — ^forgeries,  coon- 
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terfeitiBg  or  diminishing  of  the  coin,  and  the  stealing 
of  letters  in  the  course  of  their  conveyance ;  inasmuch 
as  these  practices  tend  to  deprive  the  public  of  ac- 
commodations,^ which  not  only  improve  the  conve- 
niencies  of  social  life,  but  are  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity, and  even  the  existence  of  commerce.  Of 
these  crimes  it  may  be  said,  that  although  they  seem 
to  aflS^ct  property  alone,  the  mischief  of  their  opera- 
tion does  not  terminate  there.  For  let  it  be  supposed* 
that  the  remissness  or  lenity  of  the  laws  should,  in 
any  country,  suilfer  offences  of  this  sort  to  grow  into 
such  a  frequency  as  to  render  the  use  of  money,  the 
circulation  of  bills,  or  the  public  conveyance  of  letters^ 
no  longer  safe  or  practicable;  i^hat  would  follow,  but 
that  every  species  of  trikde  and  of  activity  must  de^ 
cline  under  these  discouragements;  the  sources  of 
subsistence  fail,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun^ 
try  are  supported;  the  country  itself,  where  the  inter^ 
course  of  civil  life  was  so  endangered  and  defective^ 
be  deserted;  and  that,  beside  the  distress  and  poverty 
which  the  loss  of  employment  would  produce  to  thfr 
industrious  and  valuable  part  of  the  existing  com- 
munity, a  rapid  depopulation  must  take  place,  each 
generation  becoming  less  numerous  than  the  last;  tiU 
solitude  and  barrenness  overspread  the  land;  until  a 
desolation  similar  to  what  obtains  in  many^ountries 
of  Asia,  which  were  once  the  most  civilized  and  fre^ 
quented  parts  of  the  world,  succeed  in  the  place  of 
crowded  cities,  of  cultivated  fields,  of  happy  and  well 
peopled  regions  ?  When  therefore  we  carry  forward 
our  views  to  tbe  more  distant,  but  not  less  certain, 
consequences  of  these  crimes,  we  perceive  that» 
though  no  living  creature  be  destroyed  by  them,  yet 
human  life  is  diminished;  that  an  ofience,the  particu- 
lar consequence  of  which  deprives  only  an  individual 
of  a  small  portion  of  his  property,  and  which  even 
in  its  general  tendency  seems  to  do  nothing  moie 
than  obstruct  the  enjoyment  of  certain  public  conve- 
niences, may  nevertheless,  by  its  ultimate  effects,  con* 
elude  in  the  laying  waste  of  human  existence.  This 
observation  will  enable  those  who  regard  the  divine 
rule  of  "life  for  life,  and  blood  for  blOod,*'  as  thA 
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only  anthorized  and  justifiable  measure  of  capital 
punishment,  to  perceive,  with  respect  to  the  emcta 
and  quality  of  the  actions,  a  greater  resemblance  than 
they  suppose  to  exist  between  certain  atrocious  frauds, 
and  those  crimes  which  attack  personal  safety. 

In  the  case  of  forgeries,  there  appears  a  substantial 
difference  between  the  forging  of  bills  of  exchange,  or 
of  securities  which  are  circulated,  and  of  which  the 
circulation  and  currency  are  found  to  serve  and  facili- 
tate valuable  purposes  of  commerce;  and  the  forging 
of  bonds,  leases,  mortgages,  or  of  instruments  which 
are  not  commonly  transferred  from  one  hand  to 
*  another;  because,  in  the  former  case,  credit  is  neces- 
sarily given  to  the  signature,  and  without  that  credit 
the  negotiation  of  such  property  could  not  be  carried 
on,  nor  the  public  utility,  sought  from  it,  be  attained: 
in  the  other  case,  all  possibility  of  deceit  might  be 
precluded,  by  a  direct  communication  between  the 
parties,  or  by  due  care  in  the  choice  of  their  agents, 
with  little  interruption  to  business,  and  without  dc- 
stroyiiig  or  much  encumbering  the  uses  for  which 
these  instruments  are  calculated.  This  distinction  I 
apprehend  to  be  not  only  real,  but  precise  enough  to 
afford  a  line'/ of  division  between  forgeries,  which,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  are  almost  universally  capital, 
and  punished  with  undistinguishing  severity. 

Perjury  is  another  crime  of  the  same  class  and  mag- 
nitude. And  when  we  consider  what  reliance  is  ne- 
cessarily placed  upon  oaths;  that  all  judicial  decisions 
proceed  upon  testimony;  tliat  consequently  there  is 
not  a  right  that  a  man  possesses,  of  which  false  wit- 
nesses may  not  deprive  hisi;  that  reputation,  pro- 
perty, and  life  itself  lie  open  to  the  attempts  of  per- 
jury; that  it  may  oflen  be  committed  without  a  possi- 
bility of  contradiction  or  4iacovery;  that  the  success 
and  prevalency  of  this  victf  tend  to  introduce  the  most 

grievous  and  fatal  injusrice  into  the  administration  of 
uman  aflairs,  or  such  a  distrust  of  testimony  as  must 
create  universal  embaffassment  and  confusion; — when 
we  reflect  upon  these  mischiefs,  we  shall  be  brought, 
probably,  to  agree  with  the  opinion  of  those  who  con- 
tend that  perjury,  in  its  punishment,  especially  that 
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which  is  attempted  in  solemn  evidence,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  court  of  justice,  should  be  placed  upon  a 
Jevel  with  the  most  flagitious  frauds. 

The  obtaining  of  money  by  secret  threats,  whether 
we  regard  the  difficulty  with  which  the  crime  is  traced 
out,  the  odious  imputations  to  which  it  may  lead,  or 
the  profligate  conspiracies  that  are  sometimes  formed 
to  carry  it  into  execution,  deserves  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  worst  species  of  robbery. 

The  frequency  of  capital  executions  in  this  country 
owes  its  necessity  to  three  causes;  much  liberty, 
great  cities,  and  the  want  of  a  punishment  short  of 
death,  possessing  a  sufficient  degree  of  terror.  And 
if  the  taking  away  of  the  life  of  malefactors  be  more 
rare  ip  other  countries  than  in  ours,  the  reason  will 
be  found  in  some  difference  in  these  articles.  The 
liberties  of  a  free  people,  and  still  more  the  jealousy 
with  which  these  liberties  are  watched,  and  by  which 
they  are  preserved,  permit  not  those  precautions  and 
restraints,  that  inspection,  scrutiny,  and  control,  which 
are  exercised  with  success  in  arbitrary  governments. 
For  example,  neither  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  nor  of  the 
people,  will  suffer  the  detention  or  confinement  of  sus- 
pected persons,  without  proofs  of  their  guilt,  which  it 
is  oAen  impossible  to  obtain;  nor  will  they  allow  that 
masters  of^  families  be  obliged  to  record  and  render 
up  a  description  of  the  strangers  or  inmates  whom 
they  entertain;  nor  that  an  account  be  demanded,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  magistrate,  of  each  man's  time, 
employment,  and  means  of  subsistence ;  nor  securi- 
ties to  be  required  when  these  accounts  appear  unsat- 
isfactory or  dubious;  nor  men  to  be  apprehended 
upon  the  mere  suggestion  of  idleness  or  vagrancy; 
nor  to  be  confined  to  certain  districts;  nor  the  inhab- 
itants of  each  district  to  be  made  responsible  for  one 
another's  behaviour;  nor  passports  to  be  exacted  from 
all  persons  entering  or  leaving  the  kingdom:  least  of 
all  will  they  tolerate  the  appearance  of  an  armed  force, 
or  of  military  law;  or  suffer  the  streets  and  public 
roads  to  be  guarded  and  patroled  by  soldiers;  or, 
lastly,  intrust  the  police  with  such  discretionary 
powers  as  may  make  sure  of  the  guilty,  however  they 
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involve  the  innocent.  These  expedients,  although 
arbitrary  and  rigorous,  are  many  of  them  effectual; 
and,  in  proportion  as  they  render  the  comijnission  or 
concealment  of  crimes  more  difficult,  they  subtract 
from  the  necessity  of  severe  punishment. — Great 
cities  multiply  crimes,  by  presenting  easier  opportu- 
nities, and  more  incentives  to  libertinism,  which  in 
low  life  is  commonly  the  introductory  stage  to  other 
enormities;  by  collecting  thieves  and  robbers  into  the 
same  neighbourhood,  which  enables  them  to  form 
communications  and  confederacies  that  increase  their  ^ 
art  and  courage,  as  well  as  strength  and  wickedness; 
but  principally  by  the  refuge  they  afford  to  villaiiy,  in 
the  means  of  concealment,  and  of  subsisting  in  secrecy, 
which  crowded  towns  supply  to  men  of  every  descrip- 
tion. These  temptations  and  facilities  can  only  be 
counteracted  by  adding  to  the  number  of  capital  pun- 
ishments.— But  a  third  cause  which  increases  the  fre- 
quency of  capital  executions  hi  England  is  a  defect 
of  the  laws,  in  not  being  provided  with  any  other 
punishment  than  that  of^death,  sufficiently  terrible  to 
Keep  offenders  in  awe.  Transportation,  which  is  the 
sentence  second  in  the  order  of  severity,  appeanr  to 
me  to  answer  the  purpose  of  example  very  imper- 
fectly; Qot  only  because  exile^  is  in  reality  a  slight 
punishment  to  those  who  have  neither  property,  nor 
friends,  nor  reputation,  nor  regular  means  of  subsis- 
tence at  home;  and  because  their,  situation  becomes 
little  worse  by  their  crime  than  it  was  before  they 
committed  it;  but  because  the  punishment,  whatever 
it  be,  is  unobserved  and  unknown.  A  transported 
convict  may  suffer  under  his  sentence,  but  his  suffer- 
ings are  removed  from  the  view  of  his  countrymen; 
his  misery  is  unseen;  his  condition  strikes  no  terror 
into  the  minds  of  those  for  whose  warning  and  admo- 
nition it  was  intended.  This  chasm  in  the  scale  of 
punishment  produces  also  two  further  imperfectiona 
in  the  administration  of  penal  justice: — ^the  first  is, 
that  the  same  punishment  is  extended  to  crimes  of 
very  different  character  and  malignancy;  the  second, 
that  punishment  separated  by  a  great  interval,  Utt 
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tssigned  to  crimes  hardly  distinguishable  in  their 
guilt  and  mischief. 

The  end  of  punishment  is  twofold; — amendment 
and  example.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  reformation 
of  criminals,  little  has  ever  been  effected,  and  little, 
I  fear,  is  practicable.  From  every  species  of  punish- 
ment that  has  hitherto  been  devised,  from  imprison- 
ment and  exile,  from  pain  and  infamy,  malefactors 
return  more  hardened  in  their  crimes,  and  more  in- 
structed. If  there  be  any  thing  that  shakes  the  soul 
of  a  confirmed  villain,  it  is  the  expectation  of  ap*- 
proaching  death.  The  horrors  of  this  situation  may 
cause  such  a  wrench  in  the  mental  organs  as  to  give 
them  a  holding  turn:  and  I  think  it  probable,  that 
many  of  those  who  are  executed  would,  if  they  were 
delivered  at  the  point  of  death,  retain  such  a  remem- 
brance of  their  sensations  as  might  preserve  them, 
unless  urged  by  extreme  want,  from  relapsing  into 
their  former  crimes.  But  this  is  an  experiment  that, 
from  its  nature,  cannot  be  repeated  oflen. 

Of  the  reforming  punishments  which  have  not  yet 
been  tried,  none  promises  so  much  success  as  that  of 
Bolitary  imprisonment,  orthe  confinement  of  criminaki 
in  separate  anartments.  This  improvement  augments 
the  terror  or  the  punishment;  secludes  the  criminal 
from  the  society  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  in  ivhich  so- 
ciety the  worse  are  sure  to  corrupt  the  better;  weans 
him  from  the  knowledge  of  his  companions,  and  from 
the  love  of  that  turbulent  precarious  life,  in  which 
his  vices  had  engaged  him;  is  calculated  to  raise  up 
in  him  reflebtions  on  the  folly  of  his  choice,  and  to 
dispose  his  mind  to  such  bitter  and  ^^ontinued  peni- 
tence as  may  produce  a  lasting  alteration  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  conduct. 

As  aversion  to  labour  is  the  cause  from  which  half 
of  the  vices  of  low  life  deduce  their  origin  and  con- 
tinuance, punishments  ought  to  be  contrived  with  a 
view  to  the  conquering  of  this  disposition.  Two  op- 
posite expedients  have  been  recommended  for  this 
purpose;  the  one,  solitary  confinement  with  hard  la« 
hour;  the  other,  solitary  confinement  with  nothing  to 
do.    Both  expedients  seek  the  same  end— to  reconcil« 
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the  idle  to  a  life  of  industry.  The  former  hopes  to 
effect  this  by  making  labour  habitual;  the  latter,  by 
making  idleness  insupportable:  and  the  preference  of 
one  method  to  the  other  depends  upon  the  question, 
whether  a  man  is  more  likely  to  betake  himself,  of 
.  his  own  accord,  to  work,  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  employment,  or  who  has  been  distressed  by  the 
want  of  it.  When  gaols  are  once  provided  for  the 
separate  confinement  of  prisoners,  which  both  propo- 
sals require,  the  choice  between  them  may  soon  be 
determined  by  experience.  If  labour  be  exacted,  I 
would  leave  the  whole,  or  a  portion,  of  the  earnings 
to  the  prisoner's  use,  and  I  would  debar  him  from  any 
other  provision  or  supply;  that  his  subsistence,  how- 
ever coarse  and  penurious,  may  be  proportioned  to  his 
diligence,  and  that  he  may  taste  the  advantage  of  in- 
dustry together  with  the  toil.  I  would  go  further; 
I  would  measure  the  confinement,  not  by  the  duration 
of  time,  but  by  quantity  of  work,  in  order  both  to 
excite  industry,  and  to  render  it  more  voluntary. 
But  the  principal  difiiculty  remains  still;  namely, 
how  to  dispose  of  criminals  after  their  enlargement. 
By  a  rule  of  life,  which  is  perhaps  too  invariably  and 
indiscriminately  adhered  to,  no  one  will  receive  a 
man  or  woman  out  of  a  gaol  into  any  service  or  em- 
ployment whatever.  This  is  the  common  misfortune 
of  public  punishments,  that  they  preclude  the  offender 
from  all  honest  means  of  future  support.*  It  seems 
incumbent  upon  the  state  to  secure  a  maintenance 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  work  for  ii;  a^d  yet  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  divide  criminals  as  far  asun- 
der from  one  another  as  possible.  Whether  male 
prisoners  might  not,  after  the  term  of  their  confine- 
ment was  expired,  be  distributed  in  the  country,  de- 
tained within  certain  limits,  and  employed  upon  the 
public  roads;  and  females  be  remitted  to  the  over- 


*  Until  this  inconvenience  be  remedied,  small  offedces  had 
perhaps  better  go  unpunished :  I  do  not  mean  that  the  law 
should  exempt  Uiem  from  punishment,  but  that  private  per- 
sons should  be  tender  in  prosecuting  them. 
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seers  of  country  parishes,  to  be  there  furnished  with 
dwellings,  and  with  the  materials  and  implements  of 
occupation; — ^whether  by  these,  or  by  what  other  me- 
thods it  may  be  possible  to  efiect  the  two  purposes 
of  employment  and  dispersion  ;  well  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  are  anxious  to  perfect  the  internal  re- 
gulation of  their  country. 

Torture  is  applied  either  to  obtain  confessions  of 
guilt,  or  to  exasperate  or  prolong  the  pains  of  death. 
No  bodily  punishment,  however  excruciating  or  ]on|r 
continued,  receives  the  name  of  torture,  unless  it  be 
designed  to  kill  the  criminal  by  a  more  lingering 
death;  or  to  extort  from  him  the  discovery  of  some 
secret,  which  is  supposed  to  lie  concealed  in  his  breast. 
The  question  by  torture  appears  to  be  equivocal  in 
its  e^cts:  for  since  extremity  of  pain,  and  not  any 
consciousness  of  remorse  in  the  mmd  produces  those 
effects,  an  innocent  man  may  sink  under  the  torment 
as  well  as  he  who  is  guilty.  The  latter  has  as  much 
to  fear  from  yielding  as  the  former.  The  instant  and 
almost  irresistible  desire  of  relief  may  draw  from  one 
sufferer  false  accusations  of  himself  or  others,  as  it 
may  sometimes  extract  the  truth  out  of  another.  This 
ambiguity  renders  the  use  of  torture,  as  a  means  of 
procuring  information  in  criminal  proceedings,  liable 
to  the  risk  of  grievous  and  irreparable  injustice.  For 
which  reason,  though  recommended  by  ancient  and 
general  example,  it  has  been  properly  exploded  from 
the  mild  and  cautious  system  of  penal  jurisprudence 
established  in  this  country. 

Barbarous  spectacles  of  human  agony  are  justly 
found  fault  with,  as  tending  to  harden  and  deprave 
the  public  feelings,  and  to  destroy  that  sympathy 
with  which  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow  creatures 
ought  always  to  be  seen;  or,  if  no  effect  of  this  kind 
follow  from  them,  they  counteract  in'  some  measure 
their  own  design,  by  sinking  men's  abhonence  of  the 
crime  in  their  commiseration  of  the  criminal.  But 
if  a  mode  of  execution  could  be  devised,  which  would 
augment  the  horror  of  the  punishment  without  offend- 
ing or  impairing  the  public  sensibility  by  cruel  or 
unseemly  exhibitions  of  death,  it  might  add  -spme- 
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thing  to  the  efficacy  of  the  example;  and,  by  being 
reserved  for  a  few  atrocious  crimes,  might  also  en- 
large the  scale  of  punishment;  an  addition  to  which 
seems  wanting:  for,  as  the  matter  remains  at  present, 
you  hang  a  malefactor  for  a  simple  robbery,  and  can 
do  no  more  to  the  villain  who  has  poisoned  his  father. 
Somewhat  of  the  sort  we  have  been  describing  was 
the  proposal,  not  long  since  suggested,  of  casting 
murderers  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts,  where  they  would 
perish  in  a  manner  dreadful  to  the  imagination,  yet 
concealed  from  the  view. 

Infamoun  punishments  are  mismanaged  in  this 
country,  with  respect  both  to  the  crimes  and  the  crimi- 
nals. In  the  first  place,  they  ought  to  be  confined 
to  ofiences  which  are  holden  in  undisputed  and  uni- 
versal detestation.  To  condemn  to  the  pillory  the 
author  or  editor  of  a  libel  against  the  state,  who  has 
rendered  himself  the  favourite  of  a  party,  if  not  of  the 
people,  by  the  very  act  for  which  he  stands  there,  is 
to  gratify  the  offender,  and  to  expose  the  laws  to 
mockery  and  insult.  In  the  second  place,  the  delin- 
quents who  receive  this  sentence  are  for  the  most 
part  such  as  have  long  ceased  either  to  value  reputa- 
tion or  to  fear  shame;  Of  whose  happiness,  and  of 
whose  enjoyments,  character  makes  no  part.  Thus 
the  low  ministers  of  libertinism,  the  Keepers  of 
bawdy  or  disorderly  houses,  are  threatened  in  vain 
with  a  punishment  that  affects  a  sense  which  they 
have  not;  that  applies  solely  to  the  imagination,  to 
the  virtue  and  the  pride  of  human  nature.  The  pil- 
lory or  any  other  infamous  distinction  might  be  em- 
ployed rightly,  and  with  effect,  in  the  punishment  of 
some  ofiences  of  higher  life;  as  of  frauds  and  pecu^- 
lation  in  office;  of  collusions  and  connivances,  by 
which  the  public  treasury  is  defrauded;  of  breaches 
of  trust;  of  perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury;  of 
the  clandestine  and  forbidden  sale  of  places;  of  fla- 
grant abuses  of  authority,  or  neglect  of  duty;  and, 
lastly,  of  corruption  in  the  exercise  of  confidential 
or  judicial  offices.  In  all  which,  the  more  elevated 
was  the  station  of  the  criminal,  the  more  signal  and 
conspicuous  would  be  tho  triumph  of  justice. 
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The  eerfdtnfy  of  paniBhnieiit  is  of  -more  conse- 
quence than  the  severity.  Criminals  do  not  so  much  . 
flatter  themselves  with  the  lenity  of  the  sentence  as 
with  the  hope  of  escaping.  They  are  not  so  apt  to 
compare  what  they  gain  by  the  crime  with  what  they 
may  sufier  from  the  punishment,  as  to 'encourage 
themselves  with  the  change  of  concealment  or  flight. 
For  which  reason,  a  vigilant  magistracy,  an  accurate 
police,  a  proper  distribution  of  force  and  intelligence, 
together  with  due  rewards  for  the  discovery  and  ap« 
prehension  of  taialefactors,  and  an  undeviating  impar- 
tiality in  carrying  the  laws  into  execution,  contribute 
more  to  the  restraint  and  suppression  of  crimes  than 
any  violent  exacerbations  of  punishment.  And,  for 
the  same  reason,  otf*  all  contrivances  directed  to  this 
end,  those  perhaps  are  most  eflectual  which  facilitate 
the  conviction  of  criminals.  The  ofience  of  ^counter- 
feiting the  coin  could  not  be  checked  by  all  the  ter- 
rors and  the  utmost. severity  of  law,  whilst  the  act  of 
coining  was  necessary  to  be  established  by  specific 
proof.  The  statute  which  made  possession  of  the  im- 
plements of  coining  capital,  that  is,  which  constituted 
that  possession  complete  evidence  of  the  ofiender's 
guilt,  was  the  first  thing  that  gave  force  and  efficacy 
to  the  denunciations  of  law  upon  this  subject.  The 
statute  of  James  the  First,  relative  to  the  murder  of 
bastard  children,  which  ordains  that  the  concealment 
of  the  birth  should  be  deemed  incontestable  pr6of  of 
the  charge,  though  a  harsh  law,  was,  in  like  manner 
with  the  former,  well  calculated  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
crime. 

It  is  upon  the  principle  of  this  observation,  that  I 
apprehend  much  harm  to  have  been  done  to  the  com- 
munity, by  the  overstrained  scrupulousness,  or  weak 
timidity,  of  juries,  which  demands  often  such  proof  of 
a  prisoner's  guilt  as  the  nature  and  secrecy  of  his 
crime  scarce  possibly  admit  of;  and'  which  holds  it 
the  part  of  a  safe  conscience  not  to  condemn  any  man, 
whilst  there  exists  the  minutest  possibility  of  his  inno- 
cence. Any  story  they  may  happen  to  have  heard  or 
read,  whether  real  or  feigned.  In  which  courts  of  jus- 
tice h&ve  been  misled  by  presumptions  of  guilt,  is 
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enough,  in  thei^  minds,  to  found  an  acquittal  upon, 
where  positive  proof  is  wanting.  I  do  not  mean  that 
juries  should  indulge  conjectures,  should  magnify  sus- 
picions into  proofs,  or  even  that  they  should  weigh 
probabilities  in  gold  scales :  but  when  the  preponde- 
ration  of  evidence  is  so  manifest  as  to  persuade  eveiy 
private  understanding  of  the  prisoner's  guilt;  when  it 
furnishes  ihe  degree  of  credibility  upon  which  men 
decide  and  act  in  all  other  doubts,  and  which  expe- 
rience hath  shown  that  they  may  decide  and  act  upon 
with  sufficient  safety:  to  reject  such  proof,  from  an 
insinuation  of  the  uncertainty  that  belongs  to  all  hu- 
man affairs,  and  from  a  general  dread  lest  the  charge 
of  innocent  blood  should  lie  at  their  doors,  is  a  con- 
duct which,  however  natural  to  a  mind  studious  of  its 
own  quiet,  is  authorized  by  no  considerations  of  recti- 
tude or  utility.  It  counteracts  the  care,  and  damps 
the  activity  of  government;  it  holds  out  public  en- 
couragement to  villany,  by  confessing  the  impossibility 
of  bringing  villains  to  justice;  and  that  species  of  en- 
couragement which,  as  hath  been  just  now  observed, 
the  minds  of  such  men  are  inost  apt  to  entertain  and 
dwell  upoti. 

There  are  two  popular  maxims,  which  seem  to  have 
a  considerable  influence  in  producing  the  injudicious 
acquittals  of  which  we  complain.  One  is, — **  that 
circumstantial  evidence  &lls  short  of  positive  proof." 
This  assertion,  in  the  unqualified  sense  in  which  it  is 
applied,  is  not  true.  A  concurrence  of  well  authenti- 
cated circumstances  composes  a  stronger  ground  of 
assurance  than  positive  testimony,  unconfirmed  by 
eircumstances  usually  affords.  Circumstances  cannot 
lie.  The  conclusion  also  which  results  from  them, 
though  deduced  by  only  probable  inference,  is  com^ 
roonly  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  veracity  of  an 
misupported  solitary  witness.  The  danger  of  being 
deceived  is  leas,  the  actual  instances  of  deception  are 
fewer,  in  the  one  case  than  the  other.  What  is  called 
positive  proof  in  criminal  matters,  as  where  a  man 
.  swears  to  the  person  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  he  ac- 
tually saw  him  commit  the  crime  with  which  he  is 
charged,  may  be  founded  in  the  miatakd  pr  perjury  of 
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a  single  witness.  Such  mktakee  and  such  peijuries 
are  not  without  many  examples.  Whereas  to  impose 
upon  a  court  of  justice  a  chain  of  eireumstantial  evi- 
dence, in  support  of  a  fabricated  accusation,  requires 
such  a  number  of  false  witnesses  as  seldom  meet  toge- 
ther; a  union  also  of  skill  and  wickedness  which  is 
still  more  rare;  and,  after  all,  this  species  of  proof  lies 
much  more  open  to  discussion^  and  is  more  likely,  if 
false,  to  be  contradicted,  or  to  betray  itself  by  some 
unforeseen  inconsistency,  than  that  direct  proof,  which, 
being  confined  within  the  knowledge  of  a  single  per- 
son, which,  appealing  to,  or  standing  connected  with 
no  external  or  collateral  circumstances,  is  incapable, 
by  its  very  simplicity,  of  being  confronted  with  oppo- 
site probabilities. 

The  other  maxim  which  deserves  a  similar  exami- 
nation is  this: — "That  it  is  better  that  ten  guilty, 
persons  escape,  than  that  one  innocent  man  should 
suffer.'* '  If  by  saying  it  is  better  be  meant  that  it  is 
more  for  the  public  advantage,  the  proposition,  I  think, 
cannot  be  maintained.  The  security  of  civil  life, 
which  is  essential  to  the  value  and  the  enjoyment  of 
every  blessmg  it  contains,  and  the  interruption  of 
which  is  followed  by  universal  misery  and  confusion, 
is  protected  chiefly  by  the  dread  of  punishment.  The 
misfortune  of  an  individual  (for  such  may  the  suflier- 
ings,  or  even  the  death,  of  an  innocent  person  be 
called,  when  they  are  occasioned  by  no  evil  intention) 
cannot  be  placed  in  competition  with  this  object.  I 
do  not  contend  that  the  life  or  safety  of  the  meanest 
subject  ought,  in  any  case,  to  be  knowingly  sacrificed: 
no  principle  of  judicature,  no  end  of  punishment,  can 
ever  require  that.  But  when  certain  rules  of  adjudi- 
cation must  be  pursued,  when  certain  degrees  of  cre- 
dibility must  be  accepted,  in  order  to  reach  the  crimes  . 
with  which  the  public  are  infested;  courts  of  justice 
should  not  be  deterred  from  the  application  of  these 
rules,  by  every  suspicion  of  danger,  or  by  the  mere 
possibility  of  confounding  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 
They  ought  rather  to  reflect,  that  he  who  falls  by  a 
mistaken  sentence  may  be  considered  as  falling  for 
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hiB  country,  whilst  he  euBera  under  the  operation  of 
those  rules,  by  the  general  efTect  and  tendency  of 
which  the  welfare  of  the  conununity  is  maintained 
and  upholden. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  BBLX6X0US  ESTABLISHMENTS,  AND  OP 
TOZ.BRATION. 

**  A  BEiiioiotTs  establishment  is  no  part  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  it  is  only  the  means  of  inculcating  it. '  *  Amongst 
the  Jews,  the  rights  and  offices,  the  order,  family,  and 
succession  of  the  priesthood  were  marked  out  by  the 
authority  which  declared  the  law  itself.  These,  there- 
fore, were  parts  of  the  Jewish  religion,  as  well  as  the 
means  of  transmitting  it.  Not  so  with  the  new  insti- 
tution. It  cannot  be  proved  that  any  form  of  church- 
government  was  laid  down  in  the  Christian,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  with  a  view  of  fixing  a  , 
constitution  for  succeeding  ages;  and  which  consti- 
tution, consequently,  thf  disciples  of  Christianity 
would  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  by  the  very  law 
of  their  religion,  be  obliged  to  adopt.  Certainly,  no 
command  for  this  purpose  was  delivered  by  Christ 
himself:  and  if  it  be  shown  that  the  apostles  ordained 
bishops  and  presbyters  amongst  their  first  converts,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  deacons  also  and  deacon- 
esses were  appointed  by  them,  with  functions  very 
dissimilar  to  any  which  obtain  in  the  church  at  present. 
The  truth  seems  to  have  been,  that  such  offices  were 
at  first  erected  in  the  Christian  church,  as  the  good 
order,  the  instruction,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  society 
^at  that  time  required,  whithout  any  intention,  at  least 
without  any  declared  design,  of  regulating  the  ap- 
pointment, authority,  or  the  distinction  of  Christian 
ministers  under  future  circumstances.  This  reserve, 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  in  the  Christian  Legislator,  is 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  two   eonsiderations:— 
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Fint»  that  no  predie  constitution  could  be  framed, 
which  would  suit  with  the  condition  of  Christianity 
in  its  primitive  state,  and  with  that  which  it  was  to 
assume  when  it  should  be  advanced  into  a  national 
religion:  Secondly,  that  a  particular  designation  of 
office  or  authority  amongst  the  mini)9terB  of  the  new 
religion  might  have  so  interfered  with  the  arrange- 
ments  of  civil  policy,  as  to  have  formed,  in  some 
countries,  a  considerable  obstacle  to  the  progress  and 
reception  of  the  religion  itself. 

The  authority  therefore  of  a  church  establishment 
is  founded  in  its  utility:  and  whenever,  upon  this 
principle,  we  deliberate  concerning  the  form,  pro- 
priety, or  comparative  excellency  of  different  estab- 
bhments,  the  single  view  under  which  we  ought  to 
consider  any  of  them  is,  that  of  *<  a  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion;'* the  single  end  we  ought  to  propose  by  them 
is  **  the  preservation  and  conununication  of  religious 
knowledge."  Every  other  idea,  and  every  other  end, 
that  have  been  mixed  with  this,  as  the  mailing  of  the 
church  an  engine,  or  even  an  alley,  of  the  state;  con- 
verting it  into  the  means  of  strengthening  or  difiusing 
influence;  or  regarding  it  as  a  support  of  regal  in  oppo- 
sition to  popular  forms  of  government;  have  served 
only  to  debase  the  institutibn,  and  to  introduce  into 
it  numerous  corruptions  and  abuses. 

The  notion  of  a  religious  establishment  comprehends 
three  things;  a  clergy,  or  an  order  of  men  secluded 
from  other  professions  to  attend,  upon  the  offices  of 
religion;  a  legal  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy;  and  the  confining  of  that  provision  to  the 
teachers  of  a  particular  sect  of  Christianity.  If  any 
one  of  these  three  things  be  wanting;  if  there  be  no 
clergy,  as  amongst  the  Quakers;  or  S'the  clergy  have 
no  other  provision  than  what  they  derive  from  the 
voluntary  contribution  of  their  hearers;  or  if  the  pro- 
.  vision  which  the  laws  assign  to  the  support  of  religion 
be  extended  to  various  sects  and  denominations  of 
Christians;  there  exists  no  national  religion  or  esta- 
blished church,  according  to  the  sense  which  these 
terms  are  usually  made  to  convey.  He  therefore,  who 
would  defend  eccIesiaetieBl  establishments,  must  show 
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the  separate  utility  of  these  three  essential  parts  of 
their  constitution. — 

1.  The  question  first  in  order  upon  the  subject,  as 
well  as  the  most  fundamental  in  its  importance,  is, 
whether  the  knowledge  and  profession  of  Christianity 
can  be  maintained  in  a  country,  without  a  class  of 
men  set  apart  bv  public  authority  to  the  stucfy  and 
teaching  of  religion,  and  to  the  conducting  of  public 
worship;  and  for  these  purposes  secluded  from  other 
employments.  I  add  this  last  circumstance,  becau&e 
in  it  consists^  as  I  take  it,  the  substance  of  the  con- 
troversy. Now  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Chris- 
tianity  is  an  historical  religion,  founded  in  facts  which 
are  related  to  have  passed^  upon  discourses  which  were 
holden,  and  letters  which  were  written,  in  a  remote 
age  and  distant  country  of  the  world,  as  well  as  under 
a  state  of  life  and  manners,  and  during  the  prevalency 
of  opinions,  customs,  and  institutions,  very  unlike  and 
which  are  found  amongst  mankind  at  present.  More- 
over, this  religion,  having  been  first  published  in  the 
country  of  Judea,  and  being  built  upon  the  more  ancient 
religion  of  the  Jews,  is  necessarily  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  sacred  writings,  with  the  history  and 
polity  of  that  singular  people:  to  which  must  be  added, 
that  the  records  of  both  revelations  are  preserved  in 
languages  which  have  long  ceased  to  be  spoken  in 
ai|y  part  of  the  world.  Books  which  come  down  to 
us  Trom  times  so  remote,  and  under  so  many  causes 
of  unavoidable  obscurity,  cannot,  it  is  evident,  be  un- 
derstood without  study  and  preparation.  The  lan- 
guages must  be  learned.  The  various  writings  which 
these  volumes  contain  must  be  carefully  compared 
with  one  another,  and  with  themselves.  What  re- 
mains of  contemporary  authors,  or  of  authors  con- 
nected with  the  age,  the  countir,  or  the  Object  of 
our  Scriptures,  must  be  perused  and  consulted,  in 
order  to  interpret  doubtful  forms  of  speech,  and  to 
explain  iHusions  which  refer  to  objects  or  usages  that 
no  longer  ezist^  Above  aU,  the  modes  of  expression* 
the  habits  of  reasoning  and  argumentation,  which 
were  then  in  use,  and  to  which  the  discourses  even  of 
inured  teachers  were  necessarily  adapted*  must  bd 
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•uffidently  known,  and  can  only  be  known  at  all  by 
a  due  acquaintance  with  ancient  literature.  And» 
lastly,  to  establish  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of 
the  canonical  Scriptures  themselves,  a  series  of  testis 
mony,  recognising  the  notoriety  and  reception  of  these 
books,  must  be  deduced  from  times  near  to  those  of 
'  their  first  publication,  down  the  saccession  of  ages 
through  which  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  The 
qualifications  necessary  for  such  researches  demand, 
it  is  confessed,  a  degree  of  leisure,  and  a  kind  of  edu- 
cation, inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  any  other  pro- 
fession.— But  how  few  are  there  amongst  the  clergy, 
from  whom  any  thing  of  this  sort  can  be  expected! 
how  small  a  proportion  of  their  number,  who  seem 
likely  either  to  augment  the  fund  of  sacred  literature, 
or  even  to  collect  what  is  already  known! — ^To  this 
objection  it  may  be  replied,  that  we  sow  many  seeds 
to  raise  one  flower.  In  order  to  produce  a  few  capable 
of  improving  and  continuing  the  stock  of  Christian 
erudition,  leisure  and  opportunity  must  be  afforded  to 
great  numbers.  Original  knowledge  of  this  kind  can 
never  be  universal;  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  it  is  enough,  that  there  be,  at  all  times,  found 
sofne  qualified  for  such  inquiries,  and  in  whose  concur- 
ring and  independent  conclusions  upon  each  subject, 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  community  may  safely  con- 
fide: whereas,  without  an  order  of  clergy  educated 
for  the  purpose,  and  led  to  the  prosecution  of  these 
studies  by  the  habits,  the  leisure,  and  the  object  of 
their  vocation,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
learning  itself  would  not  have  been  lost,  by  which  the 
records  of  our  faith  are  interpreted  and  defended.  We 
contend,  therefore,  jthat  an  order  of  clergy  is  necessary 
to  perpetuate  the  evidences  of  Revelation,  and  to  in-* 
terpret  the  obscurity  of  those  ancient  writings  in  which 
the  religion  is  contained.  But  beside  this,  which 
forms,  no  doubt,  one  design  of  their  institution,  the 
more  ordinary  offices  of  public  teaching,  and  of  con- 
ducting public  worship,  call  for  qualifications  not 
usually  to  be  met  with  amidst  the  emplo3mient8  of 
civil  life.  It  has  been  acknowledged  by  some,  who 
•winot  be  suspected  of  making  unnecessary  conces- 
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Bions  in  favour  of  establishments,  <*  to  be  barely  pos- 
sible, that  a  person  who  was  never  educated  for  the 
office  should  acquit  himself  with  decency  as  a  public 
teacher  of  religion."  And  that  surely  must  be  a  very 
defective  policy  which  trusts  to  possibilities  for  suc- 
cess, when  provision  is  to  be  made  for  regular  and 
general  instruction.  Little  objection  to  this  argu- 
ment can  be  drawn  from  the  example  of  the  Quakers, 
who,  it  may  be  said,  furnish  an  experimental  proof 
that  the  worship  and  profession  of  Christianity  may  be 
upholden  without  a  separate  clergy.  These  sectaries 
every  where  subsist  in  conjunction  with  a  regular 
establishment.  They  have  access  to  the  writings, 
thev  profit  by  the  labours  of  the  clergy,  in  common 
with  other  Christians.  They  participate  in  that 
general  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge,  which  the 
constant  teaching  of  a  more  regular  ministry  keeps 
up  in  the  country.  With  such  aids,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  the  defects  of  a  plan  may  not  be  much 
felt,  although  the  plan  itself  be  altogether  unfit  for 
general  imitation. 

2.  If  then  an  order  of  clergy  be  necessary,  if  it  be 
necessary  also  to  seclude  them  from  the  employments  ' 
and  profits  of  other  professions,  it  is  evident  they 
ought  to  be  enabled  to  derive  a  maintenance  from  ' 
their  own.  Now  this  maintenance  must  either  de- 
pend upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  theu*  hearers, 
or  arise  from  revenues  assigned  b^  authority  of  law. 
To  the  scheme  of  voluntary  contribution  there  exists 
this  insurmountable  objection,  that  few  would  ulti- 
mately contribpte  any  thing  at  all.  However  the  zeal 
of  a  sect,  or  the  novelty  of  a  change,  might  support 
such  an  experiment  for  a  while,  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  upon  it  as  a  general  and  permanent  provision. 
It  is  at  all  times  a  bad  constitution,  which  presents 
temptations  of  interest  in  opposition  to  the  duties  of 
>  religion;  or  which  makes  the  offices  of  religion  ex- 
pensive to  those  who  attend  upon  them;  or  which 
allows  pretences  of  conscience  to  be  an  excuse  for  not 
sharing  in  a  public  burden.  If,  by  declining  to  fre- 
quent  religious  assemblies,  men  could  save  their* 
monejp  at  the  /same  time  that  they  indulged  their  in- 
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dolence,  and  their  disinclination  lo  exercises  of  seri- 
ousness and  reflection ;  or  if,  by  dissenting  from  the 
national  religion,  they  could  be  excused  from  contri- 
buting to  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  religion;  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  many  would  take  advantage  of  the 
option  which  was  thus  imprudently  left  open  to  them» 
and  that  this  liberty  might  fmally  operate  to  the  decay 
of  virtue,  and  an  irrecoverable  forgetfulness  of  all  re- 
ligion in  the  country.  Is  there  not  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that,  if  it  were  referred  to  the  discretion  of 
each  neighbourhood,  whether  they  would  maintain 
amongst  them  a  teacher  of  religion  or  not,  many  dis- 
tricts would  remain  unprovided  with  any  ?  that  with 
the  difficulties  which  encumber  every  measure  requir- 
ing the  co-operation  of  numbers,  and  where  each  in- 
dividual of  the  numbenhas  an  interest  secretly  plead- 
i^g  against  the  success  of  the  measure  itself,  associa- 
tions for  the  support  of  Christian  worship  and  instruc- 
tion would  neither  be  numerous  nor  long  continued  ? 
The  devout  and  pious  might  ifttnent  in  vain  the  want 
or  the  distance  of  a  religious  assembly:  they  could  not 
form  or  maintain  one  without  the  concurrence  of 
neighbours  who4felt  neither  their  zeal  nor  their  libe- 
rality. 

From  the  difficulty  with  which  congregations  would 
be  established  and  upheld  upon  the  voluntary  plan, 
let  us  carry  our  thoughts  to  the  condition  of  those  who 
are  to  officiate  in  them.  Preaching,  in  time,  would 
become^  a  mode  of  begging.  With  what  sincerity,  or 
with  what  dignity,  can  a  preacher  dispense  the  truths 
of  Christianity, whose  thoughts  are  perpetually  soli- 
cited to  the  reflection  how  he  may  increase  his  sub- 
scription ?  His  eloquence,  if  he  possess  any,  resem- 
bles rather  the  exhibition  of  a  player  who  is  com- 
puting the  profits  of  his  theatre  than  the  simplicity  of 
t.a  man  who,  feeling  himself  the  awful  expectations  of 
religion,  is  seeking  to  bring  others  to  such  a  sense 
and  understanding  of  their  duty  as  may  save  their 
souls.  Moreover,  a  little  experience  of  the  disposition 
of  the  common  people  will  in  every  country  inform  us, 
that  it  is  one  tjiing  to  edify  them  in  Christian  know- 
ledge, and  another  to  gratify  their  taste  for  vehement. 
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impusioned  oratory;  that  he,  not  only  whose  snccest, 
but  whose  subsistence  depends  upon  collecting  and 
pleasing  a  crowd,  must  resoft  to  other  arts  than  the 
acquirement  and  communication  of  sobef  and  profita- 
ble instruction.  For  a  preacher  to  be  thus  at  the 
mercy  of  his  audience;  to  be  obliged  to  adapt  his  doc- 
trines to  the  pleasure  of  a  eapricious  multitude ;  to  bo 
continually  a^cting  a  style  and  manner  neither  natu- 
ral to  him,  nor  agreeable  to  his  judgment ;  to  live  in 
constant  bondage  to  tyrannical  and  insolent  directors; 
are  circumstances  so  mortifying,  not  only  to  the  pride 
of  the  human  heart,  but  to  the  virtuous  love  of  inde- 
pendency, that  they  are  rarely  submitted  to  without 
a  sacrifice  of  principle  and  a  depravation  of  character; 
•^-at  least  it  may  be  pronounced,  that  a  ministry  so 
degraded  would  soon  fall  into  the  lowest  hands;  for  it 
would  be  found  impossible  to  engage  men  of  worth 
and  ability  in  so  precarious  and  humiliating  a  profes-. 
sion. 

If,  in  deference  then  t'o-^hese  reasons,  it  be  admit- 
ted, that  a  legal  provision  for  the  clergy,  compulsory 
upon  those  who  contribute  to  it,  is  expedient;  the 
next  question  will  be,  whether  this  provision  should 
be  ■  confined  to  one  sect  of  Christianity,  or  extended 
indifferently  to  all  ? '  Now  it  should  be  observed,  that 
this  question  never  can  offer  itself  where  the  people 
are  agreed  in  their  religious  opinions;  and  that  ^it 
never  ought  to  arise,  where  a  system  may  be  framed 
of  doctrines  and  worship  wide  enough  to  comprehend 
their  disagreement;  and  which  might  satisfy  all,  by 
uniting  all  in  the  articles  of  their  common  faith,  and 
in  a  mode  of  divine  worship  that  omits  every  subject 
of  controversy  or  oflfonce.  Where  such  a  comprehen- 
sion is  praoticablio  the  oompfehending  religion  ought 
to  be  made  that  of  the  state.  But  if  this  be  despaired 
of;  if  religious  opinionsjexist,  not  only  so  various,  but 
so  contra£ctory  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  reconcile 
them  to  each  other,  or  to  any  one  confession  of  faith » 
rule  of  discipline,  or  form  of  worship;  if,  consequently, 
separate  congregations  and  different  sects  must  un- 
avoidably continue  in  the  countir:  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, whether  the  law  ooght  to  establish  one 
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sect  in  prefeienoe  to  the  rest;  that  is,  whether  th^ 
ought  to  confer  the  provision  assigned  to  the  main- 
tenance of  religion  upon  the  teachers  of  one  system 
of  doctrines  alone,  biecomes  a  question  of  neoessaiy 
discussion  and  of  great  importance.  And  whatever 
we  may  determine  concermng  specalatiye  rights  and 
abstract  properties,  wheri  we  set  about  the  framing 
of  an  ecclesiastical  constitution  adapted  to  real  life, 
and  to  the  actual  state  of  religion  in  the  country, 
we  shall  find  this  question  very  nearly  related  to 
and  principally  indeed  dependent  upon  another; 
namely,  **  In  what  way,  or  by  whom  ougjbt  the  mi- 
nisterd  of  religion  to  he  appeinied  ?"  If  the  species 
of  patrtmage  be  retained  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
in  this  country,  and  which  allows  private  individuals 
to  nominate  teachers  of  religion  for  districts  and  con- 
gregations to  which  they  are  absolute  strangers;  with- 
out some  test  proposed  to  the  persons  nominated,  the 
utmost  discordancy  of  religious  opinions  might  arise 
between  the  several  tOjaehera  and  their  respective  con- 
gregations. A  popish  patron  might  appoint  a  priest 
to  say  mass  to  a  congregation  of  protestants;  an  epis- 
copal clergynukn  be  sent  to  officiate  in  a  pariah  of 
presbyterians;  or  a  presbyterian  divine  to  inveigh 
against  the  errors  of  popery  before  an  audience  of 
papists.  The  requisition  then  of  subscription,  or  any 
other  test  by  whioh  the  national  religion  is  guarded, 
may  be  considered  merely  as  a  restriction  upon  the 
exercise  of  private  patronage.  The  laws  speak  to  the 
private  patron  thus  >^'*  Of  those  whom  we  have 
previously  pronounced  to  be  fitly  qualified  to  teach 
religion,  we  allow  you  to  select  one;  but  we  do  not 
allow  you  to  decide  what  religion  shall  be  established 
in  a  particular  district  of  the  country;  for  which 
decision  you  are  nowise  fitted  by  any  qualifications 
which,  as  a  private  patron,  you  may  happen  to  pos- 
sess." If  it  be  necessary  that  the  point  be  determined 
for  the  inhabitants  by  any  other  will  than  their  own, 
it  is  surely  better  that  it  should  be  determined  by  a 
deliberate  resolution  of  the  legislature  than  '  by  the 
casual  inclination  of  an  individual,  by  whom  the 
right  is  purchased,  og  to  whom  it  devolves  as  a  n»rt 
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Sjecnlar  inheritance.  Whei«aoei^r,  tiierefdre,  this 
constttntion  of  )>aUronage  is  adopted,  a  natiohal  Mli- 
gion,  or  the  legal  prefeteace  of  one  particular  religloQ 
to  all  others,  must  almost  neceasariiy  aooompany  it; — 
But»  secondly,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  a|fpoint- 
ment  of  the  minister  of  religion  was  in  every  palish 
.left  to  the  ehoiee  of  the  parishioners;  might 'not  this 
/^oice,  we  ask,  be  safely  exercised  without  its  being 
limited  to  the  teachers  of  any  particidar  sect  ?  iTfae 
effect  of  such  a  liberty  must  be,  that'  a  papist,  eft  a 
.  presbyterian,  a  methodist,  a  moravian,  or  an  ana- 
baptist, would  suecessifrely  gain  possession  of  the  pul- 
pit, according  as  a  majority  of  the  party  happened  at 
each  election  to  prevail.  Now,  with  what  violence 
the  conflict  would  upon  every  vacancy  be  renewed; 
-  what  bitter  animosities  would  be  revived,  or  rather  be 
constantly  fed  and  kept  alive  in  the  neighbourhood; 
with  what  linconquerable  aversion  the  teacher  and 
his  religion  would  be  received  by  the  defeated  party; 
may  be  foreseen  by  those  who  reflect,  with  how  much 
passion  every  dispute  is  carried  on,  in  which  the 
name  of  religion  can  be  made  to  mix  itself;  much 
more  where  the  cause  itself  is  concerned  so  immedi* 
ately  as  it  would  be  in  this.  Or,  thirdly,  if  the  state 
appoint  the  ministers  or  religion,  this  constitution  will 
difler  little  from  the  establishment  of  a  national  reli" 
gion;  for  the  state  will,  midoubtedly,  appoint  those, 
and  those  alone,  whose  religious  opinions,  or  rather 
whose  religious  denominations,  agree  with  its  own; 
unless  it  be  thought  that  any  thing  would  be  gained 
to  religious  liberty  by  transferring  the  choice  of  the 
national  religion  from  the  legislature  of  the  country  to 
the  magistrate  who  administers  the  executive  govern- 
ment. The  only  plan  which  seems  to  render  the  legal 
maintenance  of  a  clergy  practicable,  without  the  legal 
preference  of  one  sect  of  Christians  to  others,  is  that 
of  an  experiment  which  is  said  to  be  attempted  or 
'designed  in  some  of  the  new  states  of  North  America. 
The  nature  of  the  plan  is  thus  described  :-^A  tax  is 
levied  upon  the  mhabitants  for  the  general  support  of 
religion;  the  collector  of  the  tax  goes  round  with  a 
register  in  his  hand,  in  which  are  inserted^  at  the 
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hnd  of  to  many  distinet  columifi,  the  names  of  the 
M?eral  religious  lects  that  are  professed  in  the  eomi- 
tiy.  The  person  who  is  called  upon  for  the  assess- 
ment, as  soon  as  he  has  paid  his  qaota,  snbseribos 
his  name  and  the  smn  in  which  of  the  oolomns  he 
pleases;  and  the  amomit  of  what  is  collected  in  each 
column  is  paid  orer  to  the  minister  of  that  denomina- 
tion. In  tnis  scheme  it  is  not  left  to  the  option  of  th»e 
subject,  whether  he  will  contribute,  or  how  math. 
he  shall  contribute,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  Christian 
ministiy;  it  is  only  reCarred  to  his  choice  to  deter- 
^  mine  by  what  sect  his  contribution  shall  be  received. 
The  above  arrangement  is  undoubtedly  the  best  that 
4ias  been  proposed  upon  this  principle;  it  bears  the 
appearance  of  liberality  and  justice;  it  may  contain 
some  solid  advantages;  nevertheless,  it  labours  under 
inconveniences  which  will  be  found,  I  think,  upon 
trial  to  overbalance  all  its  recommendationa  It  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  that  which  is  the  first  requi- 
site in  an  ecclesiastical  establishment, — ^the  division 
of  the  country  into  parishes  of  a  commodious  extent. 
If  the  parishes  be  small,  and  ministers  of  every  deno- 
mination be  stationed  in  each  (which  the  plan  seems 
to  suppose,)  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  will 
4»ecome  too  burdensome  a  charge  for  the  country  to 
support.  If,  to  reduce  the  expense,  the  districts  be 
enlarged,  the  place  of  assembling  will  oftentimes  be 
too  far  removed  from  the  residence  of  the  persons 
who  ought  to  resort  to  it.  Again,  the  making  the 
pecuniary  success  of  the  difierent'teachers  of  religion 
to  depend  on  the  number  and  wealth  of  their  respec- 
tive followers  would  naturally  generate  strifes  and 
indecent  jealousies  amongst  them;  as  well  as  produce 
a  polemical  and  proselyting  spirit,  founded  in  or 
mixed  with  views  of  private  gain,  which  would  both 
deprave  the  principles  of  the  clergy,  and  distract  the 
country  with  endless  contentions. 

The  argument,  then,  by  which  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments are  defended,  proceeds  by  these  steps: — 
The  knowledge  and  profession  of  Christianity  cannot 
be  upholden  without  a  clergy;  a  clergy  cannot  be 
supported  without  a  legal  provisioa;  a  legal  provi- 
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ijoii  ibr  the  elergy  cannot  be  constituted  without  the 
preference  of  one  sect  of  Christians  to  the  rest:  and 
the  condusion  mil  be  conveniently  satisfactory  in  the 
degree  in  which  the  truth  of  these  several  propositions 
can  be  made  out. 

If  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  establish  a  national 
religion*  that  is  to  say,  one  sect  in  preference  to  all 
others;  some  test,  by  which  the  teachers  of  that  sect 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  teachers  of  different 
sects,  appears  to  be  an  indispensible  consequence. 
The  existence  of  such  an  estjiblishment  supposes  it: 
the  very  notion  of  a  national  religion  includes  that  of 
a  test. 

But  this  necessity,  which  is  real,  hath,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  human  afiairs,  furnished  tcr  almost 
every  cburdi  a  pretence  for  extending,  multipljring, 
and  continuing  such  tests^  beyond  what  the  occasion 
justified.  For  though  some  purposes  of  order  and 
tranquillity  may  be  answered  by  toe  establishment  of 
creeds  and  confessions,  yet  they  are  all  at  times  attend- 
ed with  serious  inconveniencies:  they  check  inquiry ; 
they  violate  liberty;  they  ensnare  the  consciences  of 
the  clergy,  «by  holding  out  temptations  to  prevarica- 
tion: however  they  may  express  the  persuasion,  or  be 
accommodated  to  the  controversies  or  to  the  fears  of 
th^  age  in  which  they  are  composed,  ih  process  of 
time,  and  by  reason  of  the  changes  which  are  wont 
to  take  place  in  the  judgment  of  mankind  upon  reli- 
gious subjects,  they  cajne  at  length  ta  contradict  the' 
actual  opinions  of  t^e  church  whose  dectriaes  they 
jMTofess  to  contain;  and  they  often  perpetuate- the  pro- 
scription of  sects,  and  tenets,  from  which  any  danger- 
has  long  ceased  to  be  apprehended.. 

It  may  not  follow  from  these  objections^  that  tests 
and  subscriptions  ought  to  be  abolished;  but  it  fol- 
lows, that  they  ought  to  be  made  aa  simple  and  easy 
as  possible;  that  they  should  be  adapted,  from  time 
J.  to  tmie,  to  the  varying  sentiments  and  circumstances 
of  the  church  in  which  they  are  received;  and  that 
they  should  at  no  time  advance  one  step  further  than 
some  subsisting  neceseity  requires.  If,  for  instance^ 
promises  of  confonnity  to  the  rites^  liturgy,  and  offices 
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of  the  church  be  sufficient  to  prevent  conAttioil  wmI 
diaorder  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship*  then 
such  promises  ought  to  be  aoeepted  in  the  place  of 
stricter  subscriptions. 

If  articles  of  peaee^  as  they  are  called,  that  is^ 
engagements  not  to  preach  certain  doctrines^  nor  to 
revive  certain  controversies,  would  exclude  indecent 
altercations  amongst  the  national  clergy,  as  well  as 
secure  to  the  public  teaching  of  religion  as  much  of 
uniformity  and  quiet  as  is  necesaasy  to  edification; 
then  confessions  of  faith  ought  to  be  converted  into 
articles  of  peace.  In  a  word,  it  ought  to  be  holden 
a  sufficient  reason  for  relaxing  the  terms  of  subscrip- 
tion, or  for  dropping  any  or  all  of  the  articles  to  be 
subscribed,  that  no  present  necessity  requires  the 
strictness  which  is  complained  of,  or  that  it  should  be 
extended  to.  so  many  points  of  doctrine. 

The  division  of  the  conntry  .into  districts,  and  the 
BtatioBing  in  each  distnct  a  teacher  of  religion,  forms 
the  substantial  part  of  evnry  <^urch  establishment. 
The  varieties  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  go- 
vernment and  discipline  of  di&rent  churches  are  of 
Inferior  importance,  when  compared  with  this,  in 
which  they  all  agree.  Of  these  economical  questions^ 
none  seems  mona  material  than  that  which  has  been 
long  agitated  in  the  reformed  churches  of  Christen- 
dom, wliether  a  parity  amongst  the  clergy»  or  a  dis- 
tinction pf  ordtes  in  the<miBistry,  be  more  conducive 
to  the  general  ends  of  the  institution.  In  favour  <\f 
that  system  whieh  the  laws  of  this  country  have  pre- 
ierred,  we  may  allege  the  following  reasons: — that  it 
secures  tranquillity  and  aubordination  amongst  the 
clergy  themselves;,  that  it  corresponds  with  the  gr^ 
dations  a(  rank  in  civil  life,,  and  provides  for  the  edi- 
fi4a:tion  of  e^ch  rank,  by  stationing  in  each  an  order 
of  clergy  of  their  own  class  and  quality;  and,  lastly^ 
that  the  same  fund  produces  more,  effect,  both  as  an 
allurement  to  men.  of  talents  to  enter  into  the  church, 
and  aa.A  at^imulus  to  the  industry  of  these  who  are 
alroiidy  inil,  when  distributed  into  prizes  of  different 
Kafaie>i  than  when  divided  into  equal  shares. 
Afiar  the  state  has  ottise  estahlisbedji  particalar  sya^ 
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tem  of  faith  as  a  national  religion,  a  quettion  will 
soon  occur,  concerning  the  treatment  and  toleration 
of  those  who  ditsent  from  it.  This  question  is  pro- 
perly preceded  by  another,  concerning  the  right  which 
the  civil  magistrate  possesses  to  interfere  in  matters 
of  religion  at  all:  for,  although  this  right  be  acknow- 
ledged whilst  he  is  employed  solely  in  providing 
means  of  public  instruction,  it  will  prObably  be  dis- 
puted (indeed  it  ever  has  been,)  when  he  proceeds  to 
inflict  penalties,  to  impose  restraints  or  incapacities, 
on  the  account  of  religious  distinctions.  They  who 
admit  Ao  other  just  original  of  civil  government  thah 
what  is  founded  in  some  stipulation  with  its  subjects, 
are  at  lil^rty  to  contend  that  the  concerns  of  religion 
were  excepted  out  of  the  social  compact;  that,  in  an 
affair  which  can  only  be  transacted  between  God  and 
a  man's  own  conscience,  no  commission  or  authority 
was  ever  delegated  to  the  civil  magistrate,  or  could 
indeed  be  tramrferred  from  the  person  himself  to  any 
other.  We,  however,  who  have  rejected  this  theory, 
because  wo  cannot  discover  any  actual  contract  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  people,  and  because  we  can- 
not allow  any  arbitrary  fiction  to  be  made  the  founda- 
tion of  real  rights  and  of  real  obligations,  find  our- 
selves predudmi  from  this  distinction.  The  reasoning 
which  deduces  the  authority  of  civil  government  from 
the  will  of  Ood,  and  which  collects  that  will  from 
public  expediency  alone,  binds  us  to  the  unreserved 
conclusion,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  is 
limited  by  no  consideration  but  that  of  general  utility: 
in  plainer  terms,  that  whatever  be  the  subject  to  bo 
regulated,  it  is  lawful  for  him  to  interfere  whenever 
his  interference,  in  its  general  tendency,  appears  to 
be  conducive  to  the  common  interest.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  nature  of  religion,  as  such,  which  exempts 
it  from  the  authority  of  the  legislator,  when  the  safety 
or  welfare  of  the  community  requires  his  interposi'^ 
tion.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  religion,  pertain- 
ing  to  the  interesU  of  a  life  to  come,  lies  beyond  the 
province  of  civil  government,  the  office  of  which  is 
confined  to  the  affiiirs  of  this  life.-  But  in  reply  to 
this  objection  it  may  bo  observed,  that  when  the  lawa 
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interfer*  even  Ib  letigion,  tbejr  interfere  only  with 
temporals;  their  effects  terminate,  their  power  op&- 
ratea  only  upon  those  rights  and  interests  which  con- 
fessedly belong  to  their  disposal.  The  acts  of  the 
legislature^  the  edicts  of  the  prince,  the  sentence  of 
the  judge  cannot  a£^t  my  salvation;  nor  do  they» 
without  the  most  absurd  arrogance,  pretend  to  any 
such  powert  but  they  may  deprive  tne  of  liberty,  of 
property,  and  even  of  life  itself,  on  account  of  my  reli- 
gion; and  however  I  may  complain  of  the  injustice 
of  the  sentence  by  which  1  am  condemned,  I  cannot 
allege  that  the  magistrate  has  transgressed  the  boun- 
daries of  his  jurisSction;  because  the  property,  the 
liberty,  and  the  life  of  the  subject  may  be  taken  away 
by  the  authority  of  the  laws,  for  any  reason  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  legislature,  renders  such  a 
measure  necessary  to  the  common  welfare*  More- 
over, as  the  precepts  of  roligion  may  regulate  all  the 
offices  of  life,  or  may  be  so  construed  as  to  extend  to 
all^  the  exemption  of  religion  from  the  control  of  hu- 
man laws  might  aflford  a  plea,  which  would  exclude 
civil  government  from  every  authority  over  the  con- 
duct of  its  subjects!  Religious  liberty  is,  like  civil 
liberty,  not  an  immunity  from  restraint,  but  the  being 
]«strained  by  no  law  but  what  in  a  greater  degree  con- 
duces to  the  public  welfare. 

Still  it  is  right  '*  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.'* 
Nothing  that  we  have  said  encroaches  upon  the  truth 
of  this  sacred  «nd  undisputed  maxim:  the  right  of 
the  magistrate  to  oirdain,  and  the  obligation  of  the 
subject  to  obey,  in  matters  of  religion,  may  be  very 
different;  and  will  be  so,  as  often  as  they  flow  from 
opposite  apprehensions  of  the  Divine  wili  In  afiairs 
that  are  properly  of  a  civil  nature,  in  "  the  things  that 
are  Cesar's,"  this  di^rence  seldom  happens.  The 
law  authorizes  the  act  which  it  enjoins;  Revelation 
being  either  silent  upon  the  subject,  or  referring  to  the 
laws  of  the  country,  or  requiring  only  that  men  act  by 
sdme  fixed  rule,  and  that  this  rule  be  established  by 
competent  authority.  But  when  human  laws  inter- 
pose their  direction  in  matters  of  religion;  by  dictat- 
ing, for  example,  the  object  or  the  mode  of  divine 
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wonA^p;  by  prohibiting  the  profession  of  some  artii 
eles  of  faith,  and  by  exacting  that  of  others,  they  are 
liable  to  dash  with  what  private  persons  believe  ta  be 
already  settled  by  precepts  of  Revelation;  or  to  con- 
tradict what  God  fajmself,  they  think,  hath  declared 
to  be  true.  In  this  case,  on  whichever  side  the  mis- 
take lies,  or  whatever  plea  the  state  may  allege  tojiuH 
tify  its  edict,  the  subject  can  have  none  to  excuse  his 
compliance.  The  same  consideration  also  points  out 
the  distinction,  as  to  the  authority  of  the  state  be- 
tween temporals  and  spirituals.  The  magistrate  is 
not  to  be  obeyed  in  temporals  more  than  in  spirituals, 
where  a  repugnancy  is  perceived  between  his  com- 
mands' and  any  credited  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
will:  but  such  repugnimcies  are  much  less  likely  to 
arise  in  one  case  than  the  other. 

When  we  grant  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  magistrate 
to  interfere  in  religion  as  often  as  his  interference  ap- 
pears to  him  to  conduce,  in  its  general  tendency,  to 
the  public  happiness;  it  may  be  argued,,  from  this 
concession,  that  since  salvation  is  the  highest  interest 
of  m&nkind,  and  since,  consequently,  to  advance  that 
is  to  promote  the  public  happiness  in  the  best  way» 
and  m  the  greatest  degree,  in  which  it  can  be  pro- 
moted, it  follows,  that  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the 
duty,  of  every  magistrate  invested  with  supreme  pow- 
er, to  enforce  upon  his  subjects  the  reception  of  that 
religion  which  he  deems  most  acceptable  to  God,  and 
to  enforce  it  by  such  methods  as  may  appear  most  eir 
fectual  for  the  end  proposed.  A  popish  king,  for  ex» 
am{de,  who  should  believe  that  salvation  is  not  attaina- 
ble out  of  the  precincts  of  the  Romish  chuvch,  would 
derive  a  right' from  our  principles  (not  to  say  that  he 
would  foe  bound  by  them)  to  employ  the  power  with 
which  the  constitution  intrusted  him,  and  which  power, 
in  absolute  monarchies,  commands  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  every  subject  of  the  empire,  in  reducing  his 
people  within  that  communion.  We  confess  that  this 
consequence  is  inferred  from  the  principles  we  have 
laid  down  concerning  the  foundation  of  civil  authori- 
ty, not  without  the  resemblance  of  a  regular  deduc- 
tion: wo  oonfesB  also  diat  it  is  &  oondtision  which  it 
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behOYM  us  to  disposa  of;  becauM,  if  it  really  follow 
from  our  theory  of  govomment,  tho  theory  itself  ought 
to  be  giren  up.  Nowr  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
terms  of  our  proposition  are  these:  *<  That  it  is  law- 
ful for  the  magistrate  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  re-* 
ligion,  whenever  his  interference  appears  to  him  to 
conduce,  by  its  general  tendency,  to  the  public  hap- 
piness." The  clause  of  **  general  tendency,"  when 
this  rule  comes  to  be  applied,  will  be  found  a  very 
significant  part  of  the  direction.  It  obliges  the  ma^ 
gistrate  to  reflect,  not  only  whether  the  religion  which 
he  wishes  to  propagate  amongst  his  subjects  be  that 
which  will  best  secure  their  eternal  welfare;  not  only, 
whether  the  methods  he  employs  be  likely  to  efifeo- 
tuate  the  establishment  of  that  religion;  but  also  upon 
this  farther  question,  Whether  the  kind  of  interference 
which  he  is  about  to  exercise,  if  it  were  adopted  as  a 
common  maxim  amongst  states^  and  princes,  or  re- 
ceived as  a  general  rule  f<Mr  the  conduct  of  government 
in  matters  of  religion,  would,  upon  the  whole,  and  in 
the  mass  of  instances  in  which  his  example  might  be 
imitated,  conduce  to  the  furtherance  of  human  salva- 
tion. If  the  magistrate,  for  example,  should  think, 
that  although  the  application  of  hi^  power  might,*  in 
the  instance  concerning  which  he  deliberates,  ad- 
vance the  true  religion,  and  together  with  it  the  hap- 
piness of  his  people,  3ret  that  the  same  engine,  in  other 
nands,  who  might  aasyme  the  right  to  use  it  with  the 
like  pretensions  of  reason  and  authority  that  he  him- 
self alleges,  would  more  frequently  shut  out  truth,  and 
obstruct  the  means  of  salvation;  he  would  be  bound 
by  this  opinion,  still  admitting  public  utility  to  be  the 
supreme  rule  of  his  conduct,  to  refrain  from  expe- 
dients, which,  whatever  particular  eflects  he  may  ex- 
pect from  them,  are,  in  their  general  operation,  dan- 
gerous or  hurtful.  If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  tfaMi 
subject,  it  arises  from  that  which  is  the  cause  of  every 
difficulty  in  morals,~^the  competition  of  particular 
and  general  consequences;  or>  what  is  the  same  thin^« 
the^  submission  of  one  general  rule  to  another  ruTa 
which  is  still  more  genenl. 
Bearing  then  in  mind,  that  it  is  the  general  ten* 
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dency  of  the  measure,  or,  in  other  words,  the  efiects 
.which  would  arise  from  the  measure  being  generally 
adopted,  that  fixes  upon-  it  the  character  of  rectitude 
or  injustice;  we  proceed  to  inquire  what  is  the  degree 
and  the  sort  of  interference  of  secular  laws  in  matters 
of  religion,  which  are  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
public  happiness.  There  are  two  maxims  which  will 
in  a  great  measure  regulate  our  conclusions  upon  this 
head.  The  first  is,  that  any  form  of  Christianity  is 
better  than  no  religion  i^t^all;  the  second,  that»  of  dif- 
ferent  systems  of  &ith,  that  is  the  best  which  is  the 
truest.  The  first  of  these  positions  will  hardly  be  dis- 
puted, when  we  reflect  that  every  sect  and  modifica- 
tion of  Christianity  holds  out  the  happiness  and  misery 
of  another  life,  as  depending  chiefiy  upon  the  practice 
'  of  virtue  or  of  vice  in  this;  and  that  the  distinctions 
of  virtue  and  vice  are  nearly  the  same  in  all.  A  per- 
son who  acts  under  the  impression  of  these  hopes  and 
fears,  though  combined  with  many  errors  and  super- 
stitions, is  more  likely  to  advance  both  the  pirfilic 
happiness  and  his  own,  than  one  who  is  destitute  of 
all  expectation  of  a  future  account.  The  latter  pra» 
position  id  founded  in  the  consideration,  that  the  prin- 
cipal importance  of  religion  consists  in  its  iyifluenee 
upon  the  fate  and  con£tion  of  a  future  existenee. 
This  influence  belongs  only  to  that, religion  which 
comes  from  God.  A  political  religion  may  be  framed* 
which  shall  embrace  the  purposes,  and  describe  the 
duties  of  political  society  perfectly  well;  but  if  it  be 
not  delivered  by  God,  what  assurance  d^es  it  afibrd, 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Divine  judgment  will  have 
any  regard  to  the  rules  which  it  contains  ?  By  a  man 
wl;^o  acts  with  a  view  to  a  future  judgment,  the  4iutho- 
rity  of  a  religion  is  the  first  thing  inquired  after:  a  re- 
li^on  which  wants  authority,  with  him  wants  every 
thing.  Since  then  this  authority  appertains,  not  to 
the  reUgion  which  is  most  commodious,-'r-to  the  reli- 
gion which  ^  most  sublime  and  e£cacious« — ^to  the 
religion  which  suits  best  with  the  form,,  or  seems  most 
cal^ated  to  uphold  the  power  and  stability  of  civil 
g9Vf9innMnt, — but  only  to  that  religion  which  comes 
from  God;  we  are  justified  in  pronouncing  the.tin^ 
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reli^n  by  its  very  tnttk,  and  independently  of  all 
eonsiderations  of  tendencies,  aptness,  or  any  other  in- 
ternal qualities  whatever,  to  be  universally  the  best. 

From  the  first  proposition  foilows  this  inference, 
that  when  the  state  enables  its  subjects  to  learn  some 
form  of  Christianity,  by  distributing  teachers  of  a  reli- 
gious system  throughout  the  country,  and  by  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  teachers  at  the-  public 
expense;  that  is,  in  fewer  terms,  when  the  laws  esta- 
bliah  a  national  religion,  they  exercise  a  power  and  an 
interference  which  are  likely,  in  their  general  ten- 
dency, to  promote  the  interest  of  mankind:  for,  even 
supposing  the  species  of  Christianity  which  the  laws 
patronize'  to  be  erroneous  and  corrupt,  yet  when  the . 
option  lies  between  this  religion  and  no  religion  at  all 
(which  would  be  the  consequence  of  leaving  the  peo- 
ple without  any  public  means  of  instruction,  or  any 
xegular  celebration  of  the  offices  of  Christianity,)  our 
proposition  teaches  us  that  the  former  alternative  is 
constantly  to  be  preferred. 

But  afrar  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  establish  a 
particular  religion  has  been,  upon  this  principle  ad- 
mitted; a  doubt  sometimes  presents  itself,  whether  the 
Kligion  which  he  ought  to  establish  be  that  which  he 
hinuelf  professes,  or  that  which  he  observes  to  pre- 
vail amongst  the  majority  of  the  people.'  Now,  when 
we  consider  this  question  with  a  view  to  the  forma-' 
tion  of  a  general  rule  upon  the  subject  (which  view 
alone  can  furnish  a  just  solution  of  the  doubt,)  it  must 
,be  assumed  to  be  an  equal  chance  whether  of  the  two 
religions  contains  more  of  truth, — ^that  of  the  magis- 
trate, or  that  of  the  people.  The  chance  then  that  is 
left  to  truth  being  equal  upon  both  suppositions,  the 
remaining  consideration  will  be,  from  which  arrand(e- 
ment  more  efficacy  can  be  expected; — ^from  an  order 
of  men  appointed  to  teach  the  p/sople  their  own  reli- 
gion, or  to  convert  them  to  another  ?  In  my  opinion, 
the  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of  the  former  scheme: 
and  this  opinion,  if  it  be  assented  tot  makes 'it  the 
duty  of  the  magistrate,  in  the  choice  of  the  religion 
which  he  estaUiriies,  to  consult  the  faith  of  the  ntttfioa 
rather  than  his  own.  ' 
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The  caie  also  6£  dinenten  must  be  determined  by 
the  principles  just  now  stated.  Toleration  is  of  two 
kinds  ^tho  allowing  to  dissenters  the  unmolested 
profession  and  exercise  of  their  religion^  but  with 
an  exclusion  from  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  in 
the  state;  which  is  a  partial  toleration:  and  the 
admitting  them,  without  dikinction,  to  all  the  civil 
privileges  and  capacities  of  other  citizens;  which  is 
a  complete  toleration.  The  expediency  of  toleration, 
and  consequently  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  demand 
it,  as  far  as  relates  to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the 
claim  of  being  protected  in  the  free  and  safe  profes- 
sion of  his  religion,  is  deducible  from  the  second  of  ' 
those  propositions,  which  we  have  delivered  as  the 
grounds  of  our  conclusions  upon  the  subject.  That 
proposition  asserts  truth,  and  truth  in  the  abstract, 
ie  be  the  supreme  perfection  of  every  religion.  The 
advancement,  consequently,  and  discovery  of  truth 
is  that  end  to  which  all  regulations  concerning  reli- 
gion ought  principally  to  be  adapted.  Now,  every 
species  of  intolerance  which  enjoins  suppression  and 
silence,  and  every  species  of  persecution  which  en- 
forces such  injunctions,  is  adverse  to  the  progress  of 
truth;  forasmuch  as  it  causes  that  to  be  fixed  by  one 
set  of  men,  at  one  time,  which  is  much  better,  and 
with  much  more  probability  of  success,  left  to  the 
independent  and  progressive  inquiry  of  separate  in- 
dividuals. Truth  results  from  discussion  and  from 
controversy;  is  investigated  by  the  labours  and  re- 
searches of  private  persons.  Whatever,  therefore, 
prohibits  these,  obstructs  that  industry  andhtbat  liber- 
ty which  it  is  the  common  interest  of  mankind  to 
promote.  In  religion,  as  in  other  subjects,  truth,  if 
left  to  itself,  will  almost  always  obtain  the  ascendency. 
If  different  religions  be  professed  in  the  same  coun- 
try, and  the  minds  of  men  remain  unfettered  and  un- 
awed  by  intimidations  of  laW,  that  religion  which 
is  founded  in  maxims  of  reason  and  credibility  will 
gradually  gain  over  the  other  to  it.  I  do  not  mean 
that  men  will  formally  renounce  their  ancient  reli- 
gion, but  that  they  will  adopt  into  it  the  more  rational 
doctrines,  the'  improvements  and  discoveries  of  the 
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neigbbmiriiig  Met;  by  which  means  the  worse  reli^ 
gion,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  reforaiation,  will  in- 
eeuBibly  Msiinilate  itself  to  the  better.  If  popery,  for 
instance,  and  ftrotestantism  were  permitted  to  dweil 
quietly  together,  papists  might  not  becfome  protes- 
tants  (for  the  name  is  commonly  the  last  thing  that 
is  changed,*)  but  they  would  become  more  enlight- 
ened £d  informed;  they  would  by  little  and  little 
incorporate  into  their  creed  many  of  the  tenets  of 
protestantism,  as  well  as  imbibe  a  portion  of  its  spirit 
and  moderation. 

The  Justice  and  expediency  of  toleration  we  found 
primarily  in  its  conducivenesB  to  truth,  and  in  the 
superior  value  of  troth  to  that  of  any  other  quality 
which  a  religion  can  possess:  this  is  the  principal 
argument;  but  there  are  some  auxiliary  considera- 
tions too  important  to  be  omitted.  The  confining  of 
the  subject  to  the  religion  of  the  state  is  a  needless 
violation  of  natural  liberty,  and  is  an  instance  in 
which  constraint  is  always  grieyous.  Persecution 
produces  no  sincere  conviction,  nor  any  real  change 
of  opinion:  on  the  contrary,  it  vitiates  the  public 
morals,  by  driving  men  to  ]Hevarication ;  and  com- 
monly ends  in  a  general  though  secret  infidelity, 
by  imposing,  under  the  name  of  revealed  religion, 
sjTstems  of  doctrine  which  men  cannot  believe,  and 
(iare  not  examine:  finally,  it  disgraces  the  character, 
and  wounds  the  reputation,  of  Christianity  itself, 
by  making  it  the  author  of  oppression,  cruelty,  and 
bloodshed. 

Under  the  idea  of  religions  toleration,  I  include 
the  toleration  of  all  books  of  serious  argumentation: 
but  I  deem  it  no  infringement  of  religious  liberty  to 
restrain  the  circulation  of  ridicule,  invective,  and 
mockery,  upon  religious  subjects;  because  this  spe- 
cies of  writing  applies  solely  to  the  passions,  weakens 
the  judgment,  and  contaminates  the  imagination  of 


*  Would  we  let  the  name  stand,  we  might  often  attract 
men,  without  their  perceiving  it,  much  nearer  to  ourselve 
than,  if  they  did  perceive  it,  they  would  be  willing  to  r 
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its  readers;  has  no  teodeney  whatever  to  aaaktt  either 
the  ixivestigatioQ  dr  the  impression  of  truth;  on  the 
contrary,  whilst  it  stays  not  to  distinguish  between 
the  authority  of  different  religions,  it  destroys  ahke 
the  influence  of  all. 

Concerning  the  admission  of  di9senters  from  the 
'  established  religion  to  offices  and  in  employments  in 
the  public  service  (which  is  necessary,  to  render 
toleration  complete,)  doubts  have  been  entertained, 
with  some  appearance  of  reason.  It  is  possible  that 
such  religious  opinions  may  be  holden  as  are  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  necessary  functions  of  civil 
government;*  and  which  opinions  consequently  dis- 
qualify those  who  maintain  them  from  exercising 
any  share  in  its  administration.  There  have  been 
enthusiasts  who  held,  that  Christianity  has  abolished 
all  distinction  of  property,  and  that  she  enjoins  upon 
her  followers  a  community  of  goods.  With  what 
tolerable  propriety  could  one  of  this  sect  be  appointed 
a  judge  or  a  magistrate,  whose  oflice  it  is  to  decide 
upon  questions  of  private  right,  and  to  protect  men 
in  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  property?  It 
would  be  equally  absurd  to  intrust  a  military  com- 
mand to  a  Quaker,  who  believes  it  to  be  contrary  to 
the  gospel  to  take  up  arms.  This  is  possible;  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  laid  down  as  a  universal  truth,  that 
religion  is  not,  in  its  nature,  a  cause  which  will  justify 
exclusion  from  public  employments.  When  we  exa- 
mine, however,  the  sects  of  Christianity  which  actu- 
ally prevail  in  the  world,  we  must  confess  that,  with 
the  single  exception  of  refusing  to  bear  arms,  we  find 
no  tenet  in  any  of  them  which  incapacitates  men  for 
the  service  of  the  state.  It  has  indeed  been  asserted, 
that  discordancy  of  religions,  even  supposing  each 
religion  to  be  free  firom  any  errors  that  afiect  the 
safety  or  the  conduct  of  government,  is  enough  to 
render  men  unfit  to  act  together  in  public  stations. 
But  upon  what  argument,  or  upon  what  experience, 
is  this  assertion  founded  ?  I  perceive  no  reason  why 
men  of  different  religious  persuasions  may  not  sit 
upon  the  same  bench,  deliberate  in  the  same  council, 
or  fight  in  the  same  ranks,  as  'well  as  men  of  varioos 
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or  opposite  opinions  upon  any  controverted  topic  of 
natural  philosophy,  history,  or  ethics. 

There  are  two  cases  in  which  test-laws  are  wont  to 
be  applied,  and  in  which,  if  in  any,  they  may  be  . 
defended.  One  is,  where  two  or  more  religions  are 
contending  for  establishment,  and  where  there  ap- 
pears no  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest,  but  by 
giving  to  one  religion  such  a  decided  superiority  in 
the  legislature  and  government  of  the  country,  as  to 
secure  it  against  danger  from  any  other.  I  own  that 
I  should  assent  to  this  precaution  with  many  scruples. 
If  the  dissenters  from  the  establishment  become  a 
majority  of  the  people,  the  establishment  itself  ought 
to  be  altered  or  qualified^  If  there  exist  amongst 
the  different  sects  of  the  country  such  a  parity  of 
numbers,  interest,  and  power,  as  to  render  the  prefer- 
ence of  one  sect  to  the  rest,  and  the  choice  of  that 
sect,  a  matter  of  hazardous  success,  and  of  doubtful 
election,  some  plan  similar  to  that  which  is  meditated 
in  North  America,  and  which  we  have  described  in 
a  preceding  part  of  the  present  chapter,  though  en- 
cumbered with  great  difficulties,  may  perhaps  suit 
better  with  this  divided  state  of  public  opinion,  than 
any  constitution  of  a  national  church  whatever.  In 
all  other  situations,  the  establishment  will  be  strong 
enough  to  maintain  itself.  However,  if  a  test  be  ap- 
plicable with  justice  upon,'  this  principle  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  applied  in  regal  governments  to  the  chief 
magistrate  himself,  whose  power,  might  otherwise 
overthrow  or  bhange  the  established  religion  of  the 
country,  in  opposition  to  the  will  apd  sentiments  of 
the  people. 

The  second  case  of  exelusum^  and  in  which,  I  think, 
the  ineasure  is  more  easily  vindicated,  is  that  of  a 
country  in  which  some  disaffection  to  the  subsisting 
government  happens  to  be  connected  with  certain 
religious  distinctions.  '  The  state  undoubtedly  has  a 
right  to  refuse  its  power  and  its  confidence  jto  those 
who  seek  its  destruction. — ^Wherefore,  if  the  gene- 
rality of  any  religious  sect  entertain  dispositions  hos- 
tile to  the  constitution,  and  if  government  have  no 
other  way  of  knowing  its  enemies  than  by  the  religion 
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which  th^  profess,  the  professors  of  that  religion 
may  justly  be  excladed  from  offices  of  trust  and  au- 
thority. But  even  here  it  should  be  observed,  #hat 
it  is  not  against  the  religion  that  government  shuts 
its  doors,  but  against  those  political  principles,  which, 
however  independent  they  may  be  of  any  article  of 
religious  faith,  the  members  of  that  communion  are 
found  in  fact  to  hold.  Nor  would  the  legislator  make 
religious  tenets  the  test  of  men's  inclinations  towards 
the  state,  if  he  could  discover  any  other  that  was 
equally  certain  and  notorious.  Thus,  if  the  members 
of  the  Romish  church,  for  the  most  part,  adhere  to 
the  interests,  or  maintain  the  right,  of  a  foreign  pre- 
tender to  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms;  and  if  there 
be  no  way  of  distinguishing  those  who  do  from  those 
who  do  not  retaui  such  danjprerous  prejudices;  govern- 
ment is  well  warranted  in  fencing  out  the  whole  sect 
from  situations  of  trust  and  power.  But  even  in  this 
example,  it  is  not  to  popeiy  that  the  laws  object,  but 
to  popery  as  the  mark  of  jacobitism;  an  equivocal 
indeed  and  fallacious  mark,  but  the  best,  and  perhaps 
the  only  one  that  can  be  devised.  But  then  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  as  the  connexion  between  popery 
and  jacobitism,  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  suspicion, 
and  the  sole  justification  of  those  severe  and  jealous 
laws  which  have  been  enacted  against  the  professors 
of  that  religion,  was  accidental  in  its'  origin,  so  pro- 
bably it  will  be  temporary  in  its  duration;  and  that 
these  restrictions  ought  not  to  continue  one  day 
longer  than  some  visible  danger  renders  them  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  public  tranquillity. 

Afler  all,  it  may  be  asked.  Why  should  not  the 
legislator  direct  his  test  against  the  political  principles 
themselves  which  he  wishes  to  exclude,  rather  than 
encounter  them  through  the  medium  of  religious  tenets, 
the  only  crime  and  the  only  danger  of  which  consists 
in  their  presumed  alliance  with  the  former  ?  Why, 
for  example,  should  a  man  be  required  to  renounce 
transubstantiation,  before  he  be  admitted  to  an  office 
in  the  state,  when  it  might  seem  to  be  sufficient  that 
he  adjure  the  pretender  ?  There  are  but  two  answers 
that  can  be  giyen  to  the  objection  which  this  question 
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containt:  first,  that  it  is  not  opinions  which  the  faint 
fear  so  much  as  indinatioiis;  and  that  political  incli- 
nations are  not  so  easily  detected  by  the  affirmation 
or  denial  of  any  abstract  proposition  in  politics,  as  by 
the  discoTeiy  of  the  religious  creed  with  which  they 
are  wont  to  be  united; — secondly,  that  when  men 
renounce  their  religion,  they  commonly  quit  all  con- 
nexion with  the  members  of  the  church  which  they 
hare  left;  that  church  no  longer  expecting  assistance 
or  friendship  from  them;  whereas  particular  persona 
might  insinuate  themselves  into  offices  of  trust  and 
authority,  by  subscribing  political  assertions,  a^d  yet 
retain  their  predilection  for  the  interests  of  the  reli- 
gious sect  to  which  they  continued  to  belong.  By 
which  m#ans,  government  would  sometimes  find, 
-  though  it  could  not  accuse  the  individual  whom  it 
had  received  into  its  service  of  disaffection  to  the  civil 
establishment,  yet  that,  through  him,  it  had  commu- 
nicated the  aid  and  influence  of  a  powerful  station  to 
a  party  who  were  hostile  to  the  constitution.  These 
answers,  however,  we  propose  rather  than  defend. 
The  measure  certainly  cannot  be  defended  at  all,  ex- 
cept where  the  suspected  union  between  certain  obnoz- 
ous  principles  in  politics,  and  certain  tenets  in  religion, 
is  nearly  universal;  in  which  case,  it  makes  little  dif- 
ference to  the  subscriber,  whether  the  test  be  religious 
or  political;  and  the  state  is  somewhat  better  secured 
by  the  one  than  the  other. 

The  result  of  our  examination  of  those  general  ten- 
dencies, by  which  every  interference  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  matters  of  religion  ought  to  be  tried,  is  this: 
*'  That  a  comprehensive  national  religion,  guarded  by 
a  few  articles  of  peace  and  conformity,  together  with 
a  legal  provision  for  the  clergy  of  that  religion;  and 
with  a  complete  toleration  of  all  dissenters  from  the 
established  church,  without  any  other  limitation  or 
exception  than  what  arises  from  the  conjunction  of 
dangerous  political  dispositions  with  certain  religious 
tenets;  appears  to  be,  not  only  the  most  just  and 
liberal,  but  the  wisest  and  safest  system  which  a  state 
can  adopt;  inasmuch  as  it  unites  the  several  perfec* 
tiooB  which  a  religious  constitution  ought  to  aim  at—- 
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liberty  of  conscience,  with  means  of  instruction;  the 
progress  of  truth, with  the  peace  of  society;  the  rigfht 
of  private  judgment,  with  the  care  of  the  public 
safety." 


CHAPTER  XL 

OF  POPVLATIOK  AND  PR0VI8I0K;  AKD  OF  AORI- 
CVLTURK  AND  COMMBRCE,  AS  SVBSERVIKNT 
THERETO. 

The  final  view  of  all  rational  politics  is  to  produce 
the  greatest  quantify  of  happiness  in  a  given  tract  of 
country.  The  riches,  strength,  and  glory  of  nations — 
the  topics  which  history  celebrates,  and  which  alone 
^almost  engage  the  praises  and  possess  the  admiration 
of  mankind — ^have  no  value  farther  than  as  they  con- 
t^bute  to  this  end.  When  they  interfere  with  it,  they 
are  evils,  and  not  the  less  real  for  the  splendour  that 
BurroundiB.  them. 

Secondly,  Although  we  speak  of  communities  as  of 
sentient  beix^;  although  we  ascribe  to  them  hap- 
piness and  misery,  desires,  interests,  and  passions; 
nothing  really  exists  or  feels  but  individuals*  The 
happiness  of  a  people  is  made  up  of  the  happiness  of 
single  persons;  and  the  quantity  of  happiness  can 
only  be  augmented  by  increasing  the  number  of  the 
percipients,  or  the  pleasure  of  their  perceptions. 

Thirdly,  Notwithstanding  that  diversity  of  condi- 
tion, especially  difiereht  degrees  of  plenty,  freedom, 
and  security,  greatly  vary  the  quantity  of  happiness 
enjoyed  by  the  same  nlunber  of  individuals;  and  not- 
withstanding that  extreme  cases  may  be  found,  of  hu- 
man beings  so  galled  by  the  rigours  of  slavery  that  the 
increase  of  numbers  is  only  the  amplification  of  mi- 
aery;  yet  within  certain  limits,  and  within  those  limits 
to  which  civil  life  is  diversified  under  the  temperate 

f>vemment8  that  obtain  in  Europe,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
think,  with  certainty,  that  the  quantity  of  happiness 
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produced  in  any  given  district  80  far  depends  upon 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  that,  in  comparing  adjoin*  ' 
ing  periods  in  the  same  country,  the  collective  hap-  , 
piness  will  be  nearly  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
numbers;  that  is,  twice  the  niunber  of  inhabitants 
will  produce  double  the  quantity  of  happiness:  in 
distant  periods,  and  different  countries,  under  great 
changes  or  great  dissimilitude  of  civil  condition,  al- 
though ihe  proportion  of  enjoyment  may  fall  much 
short  of  that  of  the  numbers^^et  still  any  considerable 
excess  of  numbers  will  usually  carry  with  it  a  pre- 
ponderation  of  happiness;  that,  at  least,  it  may  and 
ought  to  be  assumed  in  all  political  deliberations,  that 
a  larger  portion  of  happiness  is  enjoyed  amongst  ten 
persons,  possessing  the  means  of  healthy  subsistence, 
than  can  be  produced  by  five  persons,  under  every  ad- 
vantage of  power,  affluence,  and  luxury. 

From  these  principles  it  follows,  that  the  quantity 
of  happiness  in  a  given  district,  although  it  is  possible 
it  may  be  increased,  the  number  of  inhabitants  remain- 
ing the  same,  is  chiefly  and  most  naturally  affected 
by  alteration  of  the  numbers:  that,  consequently,  the 
decay  of  population  is  the  greatest  evil  that  a  statet 
can  suffer;  and  the  improvement  of  it  the  object  which 
ought,  in  all  countries,  to  be  aimed  at,  in  preference 
to  every  other  political  purpose  whatsoever. 

The  importance  of  population,  and  the  superiority 
of  it  to  every  other  national  advantage,  are  points 
necessary  to  be  inculcated,  and  to  be  understood; 
inasmuch  as  false  estimates,  or  fantastic  notions  of 
national  ^andeur,  are  perpetually  dravnng  the  atten- 
tion of  statesmen  and  legislators  from  the  care  of  this, 
which  is,  at  all  times,  the  true  and  absolute  interest  of 
a  country:  for  which  reason,  we  have  stated  these 
points  with  unusual  formality.  We  will  confess,  how- 
ever, that  a  competition  can  seldom  arise  between  the 
advancement  of  population  and  any  measure  of  sober 
utility;  because,  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  human 
affairs,  whatever,  in  any  wav,  contributes  to  make  a 
people  happier,  tends  to  render  them  more  numerous. 

In  the  fecuiidity  of  the  human,  as  of  every  other  spe- 
cies of  animals,  nature  has  provided  for  an  indefinite 
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multiplication.  Mankind  have  increased  to  their  pre- 
sent number  from  a  single  pair:  the  oflbpring  of  early 
marriages,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  procreation,  do 
more  than  replace  the  parents:  in  countries,  and  under 
circumstances,  very  favourable  to  subsistence,  the  po- 
pulation has  been  doubled  in  the  space  of  twenty 
years;  the  havoc  occasioned  by  wars,  earthquakes, 
famine,  or  pestilence,  is  usually  repaired  in  a  short 
time.  These  indications  sufficiently  demonstrate  the. 
tendency  of  nature  in  the  human  species,  to  a  con- 
tinual increase  of  its  numbers.  It  becomes  therefore 
a  question  that  may  reasonably  be  propounded,  what 
are  the  causes  whicn  confine  or  check  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  this  multiplication  ?  And  tho  answer  which 
first  presents  itself  to  the  thoughts  of  the  inquirer  i», 
that  the  population  of  a  country  must  stop  when  the 
country  can  maintain  no  more,  that  is,  when  the  in- 
habitants are  already  so  numerous  as  to  exhaust  all  th^ 
provision  which  the  soil  can  be  made  to  produce. 
This,  however,  though  an  insuperable  bar,  will  seldom 
be  found  to  be  tJuxt  which  actually  checks  the  progress 
of  population  in  any  country  of  the  world;  because 
the  number  of  the  people  have  seldom,  in  any  country, 
arrived  at  this  limit,  or  ev^  approached  to  it.  The 
fertility  of  the  ground,  in  temperate  regions,  is  capable 
of  being  improved  by  cultivaticm  to  an  extent  which 
is  unknown;  much,  however,  beyond  the  state  of  im- 
provement in  any  country  of  Europe.  In  our  own, 
which  holds  almost  the  &st  ^ace  m  the  knowledge 
and  encouragement  of  agriculture,  let  it  only  be  sup- 
posed that  every  field  in  England,  of  the  same  original 
quality  with  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  consequently  capable  of  the  same  fertili- 
ty, were  by  a  like  management  made  to  3rield  an  equal 
produce;  and  it  may  be  asserted,  I  believe  with  truth, 
that  the  quantity  of  human  provision  raised  in -the 
island  would  be  increased  five-fold.  The  two  prin- 
ciples, therefore^  upon  which  population  seems  pri- 
marily to  depend,  the  fecundity  of  the  species,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  soil,  would  in  most,  peiiiaps  in  all 
eountnes,  enable  it  to  proceed  much  farther  than  it 
hu  yet  advanced.     The  number  of  marriageable 
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women,  who,  in  each  country,  remain  unmarried,  af> 
ford  a  computation  how  mnch  the  agency  of  nature  m 
the  diffusion  of  human  life  is  cramped  and  contracted; 
and  the  quantity  of  waste,  neglected,  or  mismanaged 
surface, — together  with  a  comparison,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, of  the  crops  raised  from  the  soil  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  populous  cities,  uid  under  a  peffect  state 
of  cultivation,  with  those  whidi  lands  of  equal  or  su- 
perior quality  yield  in  di&rent  situations, — will  show 
in  what  proportion  the  indigenous  productions  of  the 
earth  are  capable  of  being  farther  augmented. 

The  fundamental  proposition  upon  the  subject  of 
populoHon,  which  must  guide  every  endeavour  to  im- 
prove it,  and  from  which  every  conclusion  concerning 
It  may  be  deduced,  is  this:  **  Wherever  the  commerce 
between  the  sexes  is  regulated  by  marriage,  and  a 
provision  for  that  mode  of  subsistence,  to  which  each 
class  of  the  community  is  accustomed,  can  be  procured 
with  ease  and  certainty,  there  the  number  of  the 
people  will  increase;  and  the  rapidity,  as  well  as  the 
extent,  of  the  increase,  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
degree  in  which  these  causes  exist. 

Tlus  proposition  we  will  draw  out  into  the  several 
principles  which  it  contains. 

1.  First,  the  proposition  asserts  the  *'  necessity  of 
confining  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  to  the  marriage 
union.'*  It  is  only  in  the  marriage  union  that  tUs 
intercourse  is  sufficiently  prolific  Beside  which, 
family  establishments  alone  are  fitted  to  perpetuate  a 
succession  of  generations.  The  ofl&pring  of  a  vague 
and  promiscuous  concubinage  are  not  only  few,  and 
liable  to  perish  by  neglect,  but  are  seldom  prepared 
for  or  introduced  into  situations  suited  to  the  raising 
of  families  of  the^r  own.  Hence  the  advantages  of 
marriages.  Now  nature,  in  the  constitution  of  tho 
sexes,  has  provided  a  stimulus  which  will  infallibly  se- 
cure the  frequency  of  marriages,  with  all  their  benefi- 
cial efieots  upon  the  state  of  population,  provided  the 
male  part  of  the  species  be  prohibited  from  iireguiar 
gratifications.  This  impulse,  which  is  sufficient  to  sur- 
mount almost  every  impediment  to  marriage,  wiU 
operate  in  proportion  to  thA  difficulty,  expense*  4^- 
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gWi  or  infamy » the  sense  of  guilt,  or  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment, which  attends  licentious  indulgences.  Where- 
fore, in  countries  in  which  subsistence  is  become 
scarce,  it  behoves  the  state  to  watch  over  the  public 
morals  With  increased  solicitude ;  for  nothing  but  the 
instinct  of  nature,  under  the  restraint  of  chastity,  will 
induce  men  to  undertake  the  labour,  or  consent  to  the 
sacrifice  of  personal  liberty  and  indulgence,  which  the 
support  of  a  family  in  such  circumstances  requires. 
2.  The  second  requisite  which  our  proposition  states 
.  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  population,  is,  "  the 
ease  and  certainty  with  which  a  provision  can  be  pro- 
cured for  that  mode  of  subsistence  to  which  each  class 
of  the  community  is  accustomed."  It  is  not  enough 
that  men's  natural  wants  be  supplied;  that  a  provi- 
sion adequate  to  the  real  exigencies  of  human  life  be 
attainable:  habitual  superfluities  become  actual  wants; 
opinion  and  fashion  convert  articles  of  ornament  and 
luxury  into  necessaries  of  life.  And  it  must  not  be 
expected  from  men  in  general,  at  least  in  the  present 
relaled  state  of  morals  and  discipline,  that  they  will 
£nter  into  marriages  which  degrade  their  condition, 
reduce  their  mode  of  living,  deprive  them  of  the  ac- 
commodations to  which  they  have  been  accustomed, 
or  even  of  those  ornaments  or  appendages  of  rank 
and  station  which  they  have  been  taught  to  regard  as 
belonging  to  their  birth,  or  class,  or  profession,  or 
place  in  society.  The  same  consideration,  namely,  a 
view  to  their  accustomed  mode  of  life,  which  is  so  ap- 
parent in  the  superioc  orders  of  the  people,  has  no  less 
influence  upon  those  ranks  which  compose  the  mass 
of  the  conununity.  The  kind  and  c|uality  of  food  and 
liquor,  the  species  of  habitation,  furniture,  and  cloth- 
ings to  which  the  common  people  of  each  country  are 
habituated,  must  be  attain^le  with  ease  and  certainty, 
before  marriages  will  be  sufficiently  early  and  general 
to  carry  the  progress  of  population  to  its  just  extent. 
It  is  in  vain  to  allege,  that  a  more  simple  diet,  ruder 
habitations,  or  coarser  apparel,  would  be  snfiicient  for 
the  purposes  of  life  and  health,  or  even  of  physical 
ease  and  pleasure.  Men  will  not  marry  with  this  en- 
couragement.   For  instance,  when  the  Qommon  peo- 
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pie  of  a  country  are  accaftomed  to  eat  a  laife  proU 
portion  of  animal  food,  to  drink  wine,  spirits,  or  beer, 
to  wear  shoes  and  stockings,  to  dwell  in  stone  hooses,^ 
they  will  not  many  to  live  in  clay  cottages,  upon 
roots  and  milk,  with  no  other  clothing  than  skins,  or 
what  is  necessary  to  defend  the  trunk  of  the  body 
from  the  efiects  of  cold;  although  these  last  may  be 
all  that  the  sustentation  of  life  and  health  requires,  or 
that  even  contribute  much  to  animal  comfort  and  en- 
joyment. 

The  ease,  then,  and  certainty  with  which  the  means 
can  be  procured,  not  barely  of  subsistence,  but  of  that 
mode  or  subsisting  which  custom  hath  in  each  coun- 
try established,  from  the  point  upon  which  the  state 
and  progress  of  population  chiefly  depend.  Now 
there  are  three  causes  which  evidently  regulate  this 
point:  the  mode  itself  of  subsisting  wluch  prevaib  in 
the  country ;  the  quantity  of  provision,  suited  to  that 
mode  of  subsistence,  which  is  either  raised  in  the 
country  or  imported  into  it;  and,  lastly,  the  distribu- 
tion of  that  provision. 

These  three  causes  merit  distinct  consideration. 

1.  The  mode  of  living  which  actually  obtains  in  a 
country.  In  China,  where  the  inhabitants  frequent 
the  seashore,  or  the  banks  of  large  rivers,-«nd  subsist 
in  a  great  measure  upon  fish,  the  population  is  de- 
scribed to  be  excessive.  This  peculiarity  arises,  not 
probably  from  any  civil  advantages,  any  care  or 
policy,  any  particular  constitution  or  superior  wisdom 
of  government;  but  simply  from  hence,  that  the  spe- 
cies of  food  to  which  custom  hath  reconciled  the  do- 
sires  and  inclinations  of  the  inhabitants,  is  that  which, 
of  all  others,  is  procured  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
with  the  most  ease,  and  stands  in  need  of  the  least 
preparation.  The  natives^of  Indostan  being  confined, 
by  the  laws  of  their  religion,  to  the  use  of  vegetable 
food,  and  requiring  little  except  rice,  which  the  coun- 
try produces  in  plentiful  crops;  and  food,  in  warm 
climates,  composing  the  only  want  of  life;  these  coun- 
tries are  populous,  under  all  the  injuries  of  a  despotic, 
and  the  the  agitations  of  an  unsettled  government.  If 
any  revolution,  or  what  would  be  caUed  perhapa  re- 
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finement  of  maimdn,  should  generate  in  these  people 
a  taste  for  the  flesh  of  animals,  similar  to  what  pre- 
vails amongst  the  Arabian  hordes;  should  introduce 
flocks  and  herds  into  grounds  which  are  now  covered 
with  com;  should  teach  them  to  account  a  certain  por- 
tion of  this  species  of  food  amongst  the  necessaries  of 
life;  the  population,  from  this  single  change,  would 
sufier  in  a  few  years  a  great  diminution:  and  this  dimi- 
nution would  follow,  in  spite  of  every  efibrt  of  the 
laws,  or  even  of  any  improvement  that  might  take 
place  in  their  civil  condition.    In  Ireland,  the  simpli- 

.  city  of  living  alone  maintains  a  considerable  degree  of 
population,  under  great  defects  of  poHce,  industry, 
and  commerce. 

Under  this  head,  and  from  a  view  of  these  conside- 
rations, may  be  understood  the  true  evil  and  proper 
danger  of  luxury, 

ijizury,  as  it  supplies  employment  and  promotes 
industry,  assists  population.  But  then  there  is  another 
consequence  attending  it,  which  counteracts  and 
often  overbalances  these  advantages.  When,  by  in- 
troducing more  superfluities  into  general  reception, 
luxury  has  rendered  the  usual  accommodations  of  life 
more  expensive,  artificial,  and  elaborate,  the  difliculty 
of  maintaining  a  family,  conformably  with  the  esta- 
blished mode  of  living,  becomes  greater,  and  what 
each  man  htm  to  spare  from  his  personal  consumption 
proportionably  less:  the  efiect  of  which  is,  that  mar- 
riages grow  less  frequent,  agreeably  to  the  maxim 
above  laid  down,  and  which  must  be  remembered  as 
the  foundation  of  all  our  reasoning  upon  the  subject, 
that  men  will  not  marry  to  sink  their  place  or  condi- 
tion in  society,  or  to  forego  those  indulgences  which 
their  own  habits,  or  what  they  observe  amongst  their 
equals,  have  rendered  necessary  to  their  satisfaction. 
This  principle  is  applicable  to  every  article  of  diet 
and  dress,  to  houses,  furniture,  attendance;  and  this 
eflect  will  be  felt  in  every  class  of  the  community. 
For  instance,  the  custom  of  wearing  broadcloth  and 
fine  linen  repays  the  shepherd  and  flax  grower,  feeds 
the  manufa<?turer,  enriches  the  merchant,  gives  not 
only  ttipport  h\ii  existence  to  multitudes  of  families: 
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hitherto  I  therefore,  the  efiects  are  heneficial;  and 
were  these  the  only  eflecta,  such  elegancies,  or,  if  you 
pleaae  to  call  them  so,  such  lozuries,  could  not  be 
too  universal.  But  here  follows  the  mischief:  when 
once  fashion  hath  annexed  the  use  of  these  articles  of 
dress  to  any  certain  class,  the  middling  ranks,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  community,  each  individual  of  that  rank 
fiiKU  them  to  be  necessaries  of  life;  that  is,  finds 
himself  obliged  to  oomply  with  the  example  of  his 
equals,  and  to  maintain  that  appearance  which  the 
custom  of  society  requires.  .  This  obligation  creates 
such  a  demand  upon  his  income,  and  which  adds  so 
much  to  the  cost  and  burden  of  a  family,  as  to  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  marry,  with  the  prospect  of  con- 
tinuing his  habits,  or  of  maintaining  his  place  and 
situation  in  the<  world.  We  see,  in  this  description, 
the  cause  which  induces  men  to  waste  their  lives  in  a 
barren  cehbacy;  and  this  cause,  which  impairr  the 
very  source  of  population,  is  justly  placed  to  the  ac- 
count of  luxury. 

It  appears,  then,  that  luxury,  considered  with  a 
view  to  population,  acts  by  two  opposite  effects;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  there  exists  a  point  in  the  scale 
to  which  luxury  may  ascend,  or  to  which  the  wants 
of  mankind  may  be  multiplied  with  advantage  to  the 
community,  and  beyond  which  the  prejudicial  conse- 
quences begin  to  preponderate.  The  determination 
of  this  point,  though  it  assume  the  form  of  an  arith- 
metical problem,  depends  upon  circumstances  too 
numerous,  intricate,  and  undefined,  to  admit  of  a  pre- 
cise solution.  lEIowever,  from  what  has  been  ob- 
served concerning  the  tendency  of  luxury  to  diminish 
marriages,  in  which  tendency  the  evil  of  it  resides,  the 
following  general  conclusions  may  be  established: — 
1st,  That,  of  different  kinds  of  luxury,  those  are 
the  most  innocent  which  afibrd  employment  to  the 
greatest  number  of  artists  and  manufacturers;  or 
those,  in  other  words,  in  which  the  price  of  the  work 
bears  the  greatest  proportion  to  that  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial. Thus,  luxury  in  dress  or  furniture  is  univer- 
sally preferable  to  luxury  in  eating,  because  the  arti- 
cles which  constitute  the  one  are  more  the  proJk'ction 
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,  of  humacn  art  and  indtifitry  than  those  which  supply 
the  other. 

2dly,  That  it  is  the  diffusion^  rather  than  the  degree 
of  luxury,  which  is  to  be  dreaded  as  a  national  evil. 
The  mischief  of  luxury  consists,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  obstruction  which  it  forms  to  marriage.  Now  it 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  people  that  the  higher 
ranks  in  any  country  compose;  for  which  reason, 
the  facility  or  the  difficulty  of  supporting  the  expense 
of  their  station,  and  the  consequent  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  marriages  among  them,  will  influence  the 
state  of  population  but  little.  So  long  as  the  preva- 
lency  of  luxury  is  conned  to  a  few  of'elevated  rank, 
much  of  the  benefit  is  felt,  and  little  of  the  inconve- 
niency.  But  when  the  imitation  of  the  same  man- 
ners descends,  as  it  always  will  do,  into  the  mass  of 
the  people;  when  it  advances  the  requisites  of  living 
beyond  what  it  adds  to  men*s  abilities  to  purchase 
them;  then  it  is  that  luxury  checks  the  formation  of 
families,  in  a  degree  that  ought  to  alarm  the  public 
fears.' 

Sdly,  That  the  condition  most  favourable  to  popu- 
lation is  that  of  a  laborious,  frugal  people,  minister- 
ing to  the  demands  of  an  opulent,  luxurious  nation; 
because  this  situation,  whilst  it  leaves  them  every  ad- 
vantage of  luxury,  exempts  them  from  the  evils  which 
naturally  accompany  its  admission  into  any  country. 

2.  Next  to  the  mode  of  Hying,  we  are  to  consider 
**  the  quantity  of  pro\asion  suited  to  that  mode^  which 
is  either  raised  in  the  country,  or  imported  into  it;'* 
for  this  is  the  order  in  which  we  assigned  the  causes 
of  population,  and  undertook  to  threat  of  them.  Now, 
if  we  measure  the  quantity  of  provision  by  thfi  num- 
ber of  human  bodies  it  will  support  in  due  health  and 
vigour,  this  quantity,  the  extent  and  quality  of  the 
soil  from  which  it  is  raised  being  given,  will  depend 
greatly  upon  the  kind.  For  instance,  a  piece  of 
ground  capable  of  supplying  animal  food  sufficient 
for  the  subsistence  of  ten  persons,  would  sustain  at 
least  the  double  of  that  number  with  grain,  roots, 
and  milk.  The  first  resource  of  savage  life  is  in  the 
flesh  of  wild  animals:  hence  the  numbers  amongst  sav- 
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asa  nations,   compared  with  the  tract  of  country 
which  they  occapy,  are  universally  small;  because  this 

2)ecie8  of  provision  is,  of  all  others,  supplied  in  the 
enderest  proportion.  The  next  step  was  the  inven. 
tion  of  pasturage,  or  the  rearing  of  flocks  and  herds 
of  tame  animals:  this  alteratibn  added  to  the  stock 
of  provision  much.  But  the  last  and  principal  im- 
provement was  to  follow;  namely,  tillage,  or  the  arti- 
ncial  production  of  com,  esculent  plants  and  roots. 
This  discovery^  whilst  it  changed  the  quality  of 
human  food,  augmented  the  quantity  in  a  vast  pro- 
portion. So  far  as  the  state  of  population  is  governed 
and  limited  by  the  quantity  of  provision,  perhaps 
there  is  no  single  cause  that  afl^cts  it  so  powerfully 
as  the  kind  and  quality  of  food  which  chance  or 
usage  hath  introduced  into  a  country.  In  England, 
notwithstanding  the  produce  of  the  soil  has  been,  of 
late,  considerably  increased  by  the  enclosure  of 
wastes,  and  the  adoption,  in  many  places,  of  a  more 
successful  husbandry,  yet  we  do  not  observe  a  cor- 
responding addition  to  the  number  of  inhabitants; 
the  reasons  of  which  appears  to  me  to  be,  the  more 
general  consumption  of  animal  food  amongst  us. 
Many  ranks  of  people  whose  ordinary  diet  was.  In 
the  last  century,  prepared  almost  entirely  from  milk, 
roots,  and  vegetables,  now  require  every  day  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  flesh  of  animals.  Hence  a 
great  part  of  the  richest  lands  of  the  country  is  con- 
verted to  pasturage.  Much  a]po  of  the  bread-corn 
which  went  directly  to  the  nourishment  jot  human 
bodies,  now'  only  contributes  to  it  by  fattening  the 
flesh  of  sheep  and  oxen.  The  mass  and  volume  of 
provisionB  are  hereby  diminished;  and  what  is  gained 
m  the  melioration  of  the  soil,  is  lost  in  the  quality  of 
the  produce.  This  consideration  teaches  us,  that  til- 
lage, as  an  object  of  national  care  and  encouragement,  % 
is  universally  preferably  to  pasturage,  because  the 
kind  of  provision  which  it  yields  goes  much  further  in 
the  sustentation  of  human  life.  Tillage' is  also  re- 
commended by  this  additional  advantage,  that  it  af- 
fords ehiployment  to  a  much  more  numerous  peasantry. 
Indeed,  pasturage  seems  to  be  the  art  of  a  nation. 
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either  imperfectly  civilized,  as  are  many  of  the  tribes 
which  cultivate  it  in  the  internal  parts  of  Asia;  or  of 
a  nation  like  Spain,  declining  from  its  summit  by 
luxury  and  inactivity. 

The  kind  and  quality  of  provision,  together  with 
the  ^  extent  and  capacity  of  the  soil  from  which  it  is 
raised,  being  the  same,  the  quantity  procured  will 
principally  depend  upon  two  circumstances, — >the 
ability  of  the  occupier,  and  the  encourctgement  which 
he  receives.  The  greatest  misfortune  of  a  country  is 
an  indigent  tenantry.  Whatever  be  the  native  advan> 
tages  of  the  soil,  or  even  the  skill  and  industry  of  the 
occupier,  the  want  of  a  sufficient  capital  confines  every 
plan,  as  well  as  cripples  and  weakens  every  operation 
of  husbandry.  This  evil  is  felt,  where  agriculture  is 
accounted  a  servile  or  mean  employment ;  where 
farms  are  extremely  subdivided,  and  badly  furnished 
with  habitations;  where  leases  are  unknown,  or  are 
of  short  or  precarious  duration.  With  respect  to  the 
encouragement  of  husbandry;  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  employment,  the  true  reward  of  indwBtry  is  in 
the  price  and  sale  of ^  the  produce.  The  exclusive 
right  to  the  prodnoe  is  the  only  incitement  which 
acts  constantly  and  universally;  the  only  spring  which 
keeps  human  labour  in  motion.  All  therefore  that 
the  laws  can  do  ia  to  seoore  this  right  to  the  occu- 
pier of  the  ground;  that  is,  to  constitute  such  a  sys- 
tem of  tenure,  that  the  full  and  entire  advantage  of 
every  improvement  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  improver; 
that  every  man  work  for  himself,  and  not  for  another; 
and  that  no  one  share  in  the  profit  whp  does  not  assist 
in  the  production.  By  the  occupier  I  here  mean,  not 
'so  much  the  person  who  performs  the  work,  as  him 
who  procures  the  labour  and  directs  the  management: 
and  I  consider  the  whole  profit  as  received  by  the. 
occupier,  when  the  occupier  is  benefitted  by  the  whole 
value  of  what  is  produced,  which  is  the  case  with  the 
tenant  who  pays  a  fixed  rent  for  the  use  of  land,  no 
less  than  witn  the  proprietor  who  holds  it  as  his  own. 
The  one  has  the  same  interest  in  the  produce,  and  in 
the  advantage  of  every  improvement,  as  the  other. 
I^ewSse  the  proprietor,  though  he  grant  out  his 
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•■tate  to  fans,  may  be  considered  as  the  oe^ujMer,  in- 
aamuch  aa  he  regulates  the  occupation  by  the  choice, 
■uperintendency,  and  encouragement  of  his  tenants, 
by  the  disposition  of  his  lands,  by  erecting  buildings, 
providing  accommodations,  by  prescribing  conditions, 
or  suppfying  implements  and  materials  of  imprpve- 
ment;  and  is  entitled,  by  the  rule  of  public  expedi- 
ency above  mentioned,  to  receive,  in  the  advance  of 
his  rent,  a  share  of  the  benefit  which  arises  from  the 
increased  produce  of  his  estate.  The  violation  of  this 
fundamental  maxim  of  agrarian  policy  constitutes  the 
chief  objection  to  the><  holdmg  of  lands  by  the  state, 
by  the  king,  by  corporate  bodies,  by  private  persons 
in  right  of  their  offices  or  benefices.  The  inconven- 
iency  to  the  public  arises  not  so  much  from  the  un- 
alienable quality  of  lands  thus  holden  in  perpetuity, 
as  from  hence, — that  proprietors  of  this  description 
seldom  contribute  much  either  of  attention  or  expense 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  estates,  ^et  claim,  by  the 
rent,  a  share  in  the  profit  of  every  improvement  that 
is  made  upon  them.  This  complaint  can  only  be  ob- 
viated by  "  long  leases  al(  a  fixed  rent,"  which  convey 
a  large  portion  of  the  interest  to  those  who  actually 
conduct  the  cultivation. '  The  same  objection  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  holding  of  lands  by  foreign  proprietors, 
and  in  some  degree  to  estates  of  too  great  extent  be- 
ing placed  in  the  same  hands. 

S.  Beside  the  production  of  provision,  there  re- 
mains to  be  considered  the  distribution. — It  is  in 
vain  that  provisions  abound  in  the  country,  unless  I 
be  able  to  obtain  a  share  of  them.  This  reflection 
belongs  4o  every  individual.  The  plenty  of  provision 
produced,  the  quantity  of  the  public  stock  afibrds 
subsistence  to  individuals,  and  encouragement  to  the 
formation  of  families,  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  dts- 
tributed,  that  is,  in  proportion  as  these  individuals  are 
allowed  to  draw  from  it  a  supply  of  their  own  wants. 
The  distribuHon,  therefore,  becomes  of  equal  conse- 

auence  to  population  with  the  production.  Now 
^ere  is  but  one  principle  of  distribution  that  can  ever 
become  universal,  namely,  the  principle  "of  ex- 
change;'* or»  in  other  words,  that  «veiy  man  have 
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joaaetliiii^  to  give  in  leturn  for  what  he  waiit«.  Bountjs 
however  it  may  come  in  aid  of  another  principle, 
however  it  may  occasionally  qualify  the  rigour,  or 
mipply  the  imperfection,  of  an  established  role  of  dis- 
tribution, can  never  itself  become  that  rule  or  princi- 
ple; because  men  will  not  work  to  give  the  produce 
of  theur  labour  away.  Moreover,  the  only  equivalents 
that  can  be  offered  in  exchange  for  provision  are  pow^' 
er  and  labour*  Ml  property  is  patoer.  What  we  call 
property  in  land,  is  the  power  to  use  it,  and  to  exclude 
others  from  the  use.  Money  is  the  representative  of 
poweTy  because  it  is  convertible  into  power:  the  value 
of  it  consists  in  its  faculty  of  procuring  power  over 
things  and  persons.  But  power  which  results  from 
civil  conventions  (and  of  this  kind  is  what  we  call  a 
man's  fortune  or  estate,)  is  necessarily  confined  to  a 
few,  and  is  withal  soon  exhausted;  whereas  the  capa- 
city of  labour  is  every  man's  natural  possession,  and 
composes  a  constant  and  renewing  fund.  The  hire, 
therefore,  or  produce  of  personiU  industry,  is  that 
which  the  bulk  of  every  community  must  bring  to 
market,  in  exchange  for  the  means  of  subsistence;  in 
ether  words,  employment  must,  in  every  country,  be 
the  medium  of  distribution,  and  the  source  of  supply 
to  individuals.  But  when  we  consider  the  production 
and  distribtition  of  provision,  as  distinct  from  and 
independent  of  each  other;  when,  supposing  the 
same  quantity  to  be  produced,  we  inquire  in  what 
way,  or  according  to  what  rule,  it  may  be  distributed; 
we  are  led  to  a  conception  of  the  subject  not  at  all 
agreeable  to  truth  and  reaUty:  for,  in  truth  and  re- 
ality, though  provision  must  be  produced  before  it  be 
distributed,  yet  the  production  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  distribution.  The  quantity  of 
provision  raised  out  of  the  ground,  so  far  as  the  rais- 
ing of  it  requires  human  art  or  labour,  will  evidently 
be  regulated  by  the  demand:  the  demand,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  price  and  sale  being  that  which  alone 
rewards  the  care,  or  excites  the  diligence,  of  the  hus- 
bandman. But  the  sale  of  provision  depends  upon 
the  number,  not  of  those  who  want,  but  of  those  who 
have  something  to  offer  in  return  for  what  they  want; 
voi..'n.  18* 
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not  of  tlMM  wko  wmiM  ooBsmm,  bnt  of  those  wlio 
can  bi^;  that  is,  upon  the  number  of  those  who  have 
the  fruits  of  some  other  kind  of  industry  to  tender  hi 
exchange  for  what  they  stand  in  need  of  from  the  pro- 
daction  of  the  soil. 

We  see,  therefore,  the  eonneiion  between  popula- 
tion and  ^rtphyment  Employment  affects  population 
**  directly,"  as  it  affords  the  only  medhun  of  distribu- 
tion by  which  individuals  can  obtain  from  the  com- 
mon stock  a  supply  for  the  wants  of  their  families:  it 
afiects  population  **  indirectly,"  as  it  augments  the 
stock  itself  of  provisioii,  in  the  only  way  by  which  the 
production  of  it  can  be  eflectually  encouraged — by 
furnishing  purchasers.  No  man  can  purchase  with- 
out an  equivalent;  and  that  equivalent,  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  people,  must  in  every  country  be  derived 
from  employment. 

And  upon  this  basis  is  founded  the  public  benefit 
of  trade  f  that  is  to  say,  its  subserviency  to  population, 
in  which  its  only  real  utility  consists.  Of  that  indus- 
try, and  of  those  arts  and  branches  of  trade,  which 
are  employed  in  the  production,  conveyance,  and  pre- 
paration of  any  principal  species  of  hinnan  food,  as 
of  the  business  of  the  husbandman,  the  butcher,  baker, 
brewer,  corn-merchant,  &c.  we  acknowledge  the  ne- 
•  cessity:  likewise,  of  those  manufacturers  whn;h  furnish 
us  with  warm  clothing,  convenient  habitations,  do- 
mestic utensils,  as  if  the  weaver,  tailor,  smith,  carpen- 
ter, &c.  we  perceive  (in  climates,  however,  like  ours, 
removed  at  a  distance  from  the  sun)  the  conducive- 
ness  to  population,  by  their  rendering  human  life  more 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  comfortable.  But  not  one 
half  of  the  occupations  which  compose  the  trade  of 
Europe  fall  within  either  of  these  descriptions.  Per- 
haps two  thirds  of  the  manufacturers  in  England  are 
employed  upon  articles  of  confessed  luxury,  ornament, 
or  splendour;  in  the  superfluous  embellishment  of 
some  articles  which  are  useful  in  their  kind,  or  upon 
others  which  have  no  conceivable  use  or  value  but 
what  is  founded  in  caprice  or  fashion.  What  can  be 
less  necessary,  or  less  connected  with  the  sustentation 
.of  human  lile,  than  the  whole  produce  of  the  silk. 
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lace,  iibd  plate  manufactory?  yet  what  multitudes 
labour  in  the  difierent  branches  of  these  arts!  What 
«an  be  imagined  more  capricious  than  the  fondness 
for  tobacco  and  snuff?  yet  now  many  various  occupa- 
tions, and  how  many  thousands  in  each,  are  set  at 
work  in  administering  to  this  frivolous  gratification! 
Concerning  trades  of  this  kind  (and  this  kind  com- 
prehends more  than  half  of  the  trades  that  are  ex- 
ercised,) it  may  fairly  be  asked.  «•  How,  since  they 
add  nothing  to  the  stock  of  provision,  do  they  tend  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  people  ?"  We  are  taught 
te  say  of  trade,  *<  that  it  maintains  multitudes:**  bufr 
by  what  means  does  it  maintttin  them^  when  it  pro- 
duces nothing  upon  which  the  support  of  human  life 
depends  ? — ^In  like  manner  with  respect  to  foreign 
commerce;  of  that  merchandise  which  brings  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  into  a  country,  which  imports,  for  ex- 
ample, com,  or  cattle,  or  cloth,  or  fuel;  we  allow  the 
tendency  to  advance  population,  because  it  increases 
the  stock  of  provision  by  which  the  people  are  sub- 
Bisted.  But  this  eflbct  of  foreign  commerce  is  so  little 
seen  in  our  own  country,  that,  I  believe,  it  may  be 
affirmed  of  Great  Britain,  what  Bishop  Berkeley  said 
of  a  neighbouring  island,  that,  if  it  were  encompassed 
with  a  wall  of  brass  fifty  cubits  high,  the  country 
might  maintain  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  that 
find  subsistence  iu  it  at  present;  and  that  every  neces- 
sary, and  even  every  real  comfort  and  accommodation, 
of  human  life,  might  be  supplied  in  as  great  abun- 
dance as  they  now  are.  Here,  therefore,  as  before, 
we  may  fairly  ask,  by  what  operation  it  is  that  foreign 
commerce,  which  bnngs  into  the  country  no  one  arti- 
cle of  human  subsistence,  promotes  the  multiplication 
of  human  life  ? 

The  answer  of  this  inquiry  will  be  contained  in  the 
discussion  of  another,  ffiz. 

Since  the  soil  will  maintain  many  more  than  it  can 
employ,  what  must  be  done,  supposuig  the  country  to 
be  full,  with  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  ?  They 
who,  by  the  rules  of  partition  (and  some  such  most 
be  established,  in  every  country,)  are  entitled  to  the 
land;  and  they  who,  by  their  labour  upon  the  8oil» 
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aoqnbe  m  rifiht  in  tU  prodaoe,  will  not  part  with  tiwir 
property  for  nothing;  or  rather  they  will  no  longer 
raise  from  the  soil  what  they  can  neither  use  them- 
aelvea,  nor  exchange  for  what  they  want.  Or,  lastly, 
if  these  were  wilUng  to  distrihate  what  they  coold 
•pare  of  the'  pfovisien  which  the  ground  yielded,  to 
others  who  had  no  share  or  concern  in  the  •  propeity 
or  cultivation  of  it,  yet  still  the  most  enormous  mis- 
chiefs would  ensue  firom  great  numbers  remaining  un- 
employed. The  idleness  of  one  half  of  the  commu- 
nity would  overwhelm  the  whole  with  confusion  and 
disorder.  One  only  way  presents  itself  of  removing 
the  difficulty  which  this  ouestion  states,  and  which  is 
simply  this;  that  they,  whose  work  is  not  wanted,  nor 
can  be  employed,  in  the  raising  of  provision  out  of  the 
ground,  convert  their  hands  and  ingenuity  to  the  fabri- 
cation of  articles  which  may  gratify  and  requite  those 
who  are  so  employed;  or  who,  by  the  division  of  lands 
in  the  country,  are  entitled  to  the  exclusive  possession 
of  certain  parts  of  them.  By  this  contrivance,  all 
things  proceed  well.  The  occupier  of  the  ground 
raises  from  it  the  utmost  that  he  can  procure,  because 
he  is  repaid  for  what  h^  can  spare  by  something  else 
which  he  wants,  or  with  which  he  is  pleased:  the 
artist  or  manufacturer,  though  he  have  neither  any 
property  in  the  soil,  nor  any  concern  in  its  cultivation, 
is  regularly  supplied  with  the  produce,  because  he 
gives,  in  exchange  for  what  he  stands  in  need  of, 
something  upon  which  the  receiver  places  an  equal 
value:  and  the  community  is  kept  quiet,  while  both 
sides  are  engaged  in  their  respective  occupations. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  business  of  one  half  of 
mankind  is  to  set  the  other  half  at  work;  that  is,  to 
provide  articles  which,  by  tempting  the  desires,  may 
stimulate  the  industrys  and  call  forth  the  activity  of 
those,  upon  the  exertion  of  whose  industry,  and  the 
application  of  whose  faculties,  the  production  of 
human  provision  depends.  A  certain  portion  only  of 
human  labour  is,  or  can  be,  productive ;  the  rest  is 
nutrumental; — both  equally  necessary,  though  the 
one  have  no  other  object  than  to  excite  the  othen  It 
lippeors  alsoy  that  it  signifies  pothing,  as  to  the  main 
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fMirpofle  of  tnide»  haw  saperfluaos  the  articles  whioh 
it  liirniflhes  are;  whether  the  want  of  them  he  real  or 
imaginary;  whether  it  be  fomided  in  nature  or  in 
opinion,  in  fashion,  habit,  or  emulation:  it  is  enough 
that  they  be  actually  desired  and  sought  after.  Flour- 
ishing cities  are  raised  and  supported  by  trading  in 
tobacco;  populous  towns  subsist  by  the  manufacture 
of  ribands.  A  watch  may  be  a  very  unnecessary 
appendage  to  the  dress  of  a  peasant ;  yet  if  the  peasant 
will  till  the  ground  in  order  to  obtain  a  watch,  the 
true  design  of  trade  is  answered;  and  the  walch- 
maker,  while  he  polishes  the  case,  or  files  the  wheels 
.of  his  ma.chine,  is  contributing  to  the  production  of 
corn  as  efiectually,  though  not  so  directly,  as  if  he 
bandied  the  spaiie  or  held  the  plough.  The  use  of 
tobacco  has  been  mentioned  already,  not  only  as  an 
acknowledged  superfluity,  but  as  affording  a  remarka* 
ble  ezamf^e  of  the  caprice  of  human  appetite:  yet, 
if  the  fisherman  will  ply  his  nets,  or  the  mariner  fetch 
lice  from  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  procure  to 
himself  this  indulgence,  the  market  is  supplied  with 
two  important  articles  of  provision)  by  the  iostrumen* 
tality  of  a  merchandise  which  has  no  other  apparent 
use  than  the  gratification  of  a  vitiated  palate. 

But  it  may  come  to  pass  that  the  husbandman, 
landowner,  or  whoever  he  be  that  is  entitled  to  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  will  no  longer  exchange  it  for 
what  the  manufacturer  has  to  ofifer.  He  is  already 
supplied  to  the  extent  of  his  desires.  For  instance,  ^ 
he  wants  no  more  cloth;  he  wiU  no  longer  therefore 
^ve  the  weaver  com  in  return  for  th^  produce  of,  his 
looms;  but  he  would  readily  give  it  for  tea,  or  for 
wine.  When  the  weaver  finds  Uiis  to  be  the  case,  he 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  send  his  cloth  abroad,  in  ex- 
change for  tea  or  for  wine,  which  he  may  bartei;  for 
that  provision  which  the  ofibr  of  his  cloth  will  no 
longer  procure.  The  circulation  is  thus  revived:  and 
the  benefit  of  the  discovery  is,  that  whereas  the  num- 
ber of  weavers,  who  could  find  subsistence  from  their 
employment,  was  before  limited  by  the  consumption 
of  cloth  in  the  country,  that  number  is  now  augment- 
•ed»  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  tea  and  wia^.. 
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Thii  it  the  principl*  of  foreign  commu'ce.  In  th« 
raagmtade  uid  complexity  of  the  machine,  the  fHrinci- 
pie  of  motion  is  sometimee  lort  or  unobeerved:  but  it 
is  always  simple  and  the  same,  to  whatever  ezteat  it 
may  be  diversified  and  enlarged  in  its  operation. 

The  effect  of  trade  upon  agricolture,  the  process 
ef  which  we  have  been  eodeavoann^  to  describe,  is 
visible  in  the  neighboarhood  of  trading  towaSy  and 
in  those  districts  which  carry  on  a  commimtcatioB 
with  the  markets  of  trading  towns.  The  hosband- 
men  are  bu^  and  skilful;  the  peasantry  laborious: 
the  land  is  managed  to  the  best  advantage;  and 
double  the  quantity  of  com  or  herbage  (articles  which 
are  ultimately  converted  mto  human  proviaien)  raised 
from  it,  of  what  the  same  soil  yields  in  remoter  and 
more  neglected  parts  of  the  coOBtiy.  Wherever  a 
thriving  manufactory  finds  means  to  establish  itself» 
a  new  vegetation  springs  up  around  it.  I  believe  it 
is  true,  tint  agricokure  never  arrives  at  any  consider- 
able,  much  less  et  its  highest  degree  of  perfection^ 
where  it  is  not  eoonected  with. trade,  that  is,  where 
the  demand  for  the  produce  is  not  increased  by  the 
eoneumption  of  trading  cities. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  agriculture  ia  the 
immediate  source  of  human  provision;  that  trade  con- 
duces to  the  production  of  provision  only  as  it  pro- 
motes agriculture ;  that  the  whole  system  of  commerce, 
vast  and  various  as  it  is,  hath  no  other  public  impe»- 
tanee  than  its  subserviency  to  this  end. 

We  ret  am  to  the  proposition  we  laid  down,  *^  that 
employment  universally  promotes  pepuhitien.  * '  From 
this  proposition  it  follows,  that  the  comparative  utility 
of  difierent  branches  of  Batienal  commerce  is  mea- 
sured by  the  number  which  each  branch  employ*^ 
^pon  which  principle  a  scale  may  easily  be  con- 
structed, which  shall  assign  to  the  several  kinds  and 
divisions  of  foreign  trade  their  respective  degrees  of 
public  importance.  In  this  scale,  the  firH  place 
belongs  to  the  exchange  of  wrought  goods  Uat  raw 
materiais,  as  of  broad'-cloth  for  raw  silk;  cutlery  for 
wool;  clocks  or  watches  for  iron,  flax,  and  fure; 
because  this  trafiio  provides  a  market  for  the  labour 


that  has  already  been  expended,  at  the  same  tinw 
that  it  aupplies  materials  for  new  industry.  Popular* 
tion  always  flourishes  where  this  species  of  corameroe 
obtains  t6  any  considerable  degree.  It  is  the  cause 
of  employment,  or  the  certain  indicatioOi  As  it  takes 
o^  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  it  pronotes  em- 
ployment; as  it  brings  in  raw .  materials*  it  supposes 
the  existence  of  manufactories  in  the  coiintry>  .«nd  a 
demand  for  the  article  when  manufactured*  The 
second  place  is  due  to  that  commerce  lyhich  barters 
one  species  of  wrought  goods  for  another,  m  stuffii 
for  calicoes,  fustians  for  cambrics,  leather  for  paper^ 
or  wrought  goods  for  articles  which  require  no  mrther 
preparation,  as  for  wine,  oil,  tea,  sugar,  &c.  This 
also  assists  employment  4  becau8e«  wfan  the  country 
is  stocked  with  one  kind  of  manufactiire^  it  renews 
the  demand  by  converting  it  into  another:  but  it  is 
inferior  to  the  former,  as  it  promotes  this  end  by  one 
side  only  of  the  bargain, — ^by  what  it  carries  out. — 
The  lct$ty  the  lowest,  and  most  disadvantageous  spe-*- 
cies  of  commerce,  is  the  exportation  of  raw  material* 
in  return  for  wrought  goods;  as  when  wool  is  sent 
abroad  to  purchase  velvets;  hides  or  peltry,  to.  pro« 
cure  shoes,  hats,  or  linen  cloth.  This  trade  is  unfa- 
vourable to  population,  because  it  leaves  no  room  or 
demand  for  employment,  either  in  what  it  takes  out 
of  the  country,  or  in  what  it  brings  into  it.  Its  ope- 
ration on  both  sides  is  noxious.  .  By  its  exports,  it 
diminishes  the  very  subjects  upon  wMch  the  industry 
of  the  inhabitants  ought  to  bis  exerciKd;  by  its  im- 
ports, it  lessens  the  encouragement  of  that  industry, 
in  the  same  proportion  that  it  supplies  the  consump- 
tion of  the  country  with  the  produce  of  foreign  labour. 
Of  different  branches  of  manufaetwe,  those  are,  in 
their  nature,  the  most  beneficial,  in  which  the  prico 
of  the  wrought  article  exceeds  in  the  highest  proper- ' 
tion  that  of  the  raw  material:  for  this  excess  measures 
Xbe  quantity  of  employment y  or,  in  other  words,  the 
number  of  manufacturers  which  each  branch  sustains. 
The  produce  of  the  ground  is  never*  the  most  ad  van* 
tageous  article  of  foreign  commerce.  Under  a  per<« 
lect  state  of  public  economy,  the  soil  of  the  country 
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•hcMild  be  applied  mlely  to  th^  raising  of  proyimons 
for  tite  inhabitants,  and  its  trade  be  supplied  by  their 
mdiMtry.  A  nation  will  never  reach  its  proper  ex- 
tent of  population,  so  long  as  its  principal  commerce 
ooDiists  in  the  exportation  of  com  or  cattle,  or  even 
of  wine,  oil,  tobacoo,  madder,  indigo,  thnber;  because 
tbeee  last  articles  take' up  that  surface  which  ought  to 
be  oovered  with  the  materials  of  human  subsistence. 

It  most  be  here  however  noticed,  that  we  have  all 
along  oensidered  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  as  main- 
tained by  the  produce  of  the  country:  and  that  what 
we  have  said  is  applicable  with  strictness  to  this  sup- 
position ahme.  The  reasoning,  nevertheless,  may 
eaiily  be  adapted  to  a  different  case:  for  when  pro- 
yision  is  not  produced,  but  imported^  what  has  been 
affirmed  oonoemin?  provision  will  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  true  of  that  article,  whether  it  be  money, 
produoe,  or  labour,  which  is  exchanged  for  provision. 
xfaos,  when  the  Dutch  raise  madder,  and  exchange  it 
for  com;  or' when  the  people  of  America  plant  to- 
bacco, and  send  it  to  Europe  for  cloth  ^  the  cultiva- 
tion of  madder  and  tobacco  becomes  as  necessary  to 
the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  conse- 
quence will  affect  the  state  of  population  in  these 
countries  as  sensibly  as  the  actual  production  of  food, 
or  the  manufacture  of  raiment.  In  like  manner, 
when  the  same  inhabitants  of  Holland  earn  money 
by  the  carriage  of  the  produce  of  one  country  to 
another,  and  with  that  money  purchase  the  provision 
from  abroad  which  tbeir  own  land  is  not  extensive 
enough  to  supply,  the  increase  or  decline  of  this  car- 
rying trade  will  influence  the  numbers  of  the  people, 
no  less  than  similar  changes  would  do  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soiL 

The  few  principles  already  established  will  enable 
us  to  describe  the  eflfbcts  upon  population  which  may 
be  expected  from  the  following  ^portant  articles  of 
national  conduct  and  economy. 

1.  Emigration. — Emigration  may  be  either  the 
overflowing  of  a  country,  or  the  desertion.  As  the 
increase  of  the  species  is  indefinite ;  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants  which  any  given  tract  or  surface  can 
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wipport,  finite;  it  is  evident  that  great  numbers  may 
be  constantly  leaving  a  country,  and  yet  the  countiy 
remain  constantly  fi2l.  Or,  whatever  be  the  cause 
which  invincibly  limits  the  population  of  a  country; 
when  the  number  of  the  people  has  arrived  at  that 
limit,  the  progress  of  generation,  beside  continuing 
the  succession,  will  supply  multitudes  for  foreign 
emigration.  In.  these  two  cases,  emigration  neither 
indicates  any  political  decay,  nor  in  truth  diminishes 
the  number  or  the  people;  nor  ought  to  be  prohibited 
or  discouraged.  But  emigrants  may  relinquish  their 
country,  from  a  sense  of  insecurity,  oppression,  an 
noyance,  and  inconveniency.  Neither  again  here  is 
it  emigration  which  westes  the  people,  but  the  evils 
that  occasion  it.  It  would  be  in  vain,  if  it  were 
practicable,  to  confine  the  inhabitants  at  home:  for 
the  same  causes  which  drive  them  out  of  the  countvy,  ^ 
would  prevent  their  multiplication  if  they  remained 
in  it.  Lastly,  Men  may  be  tempted  to  change  their 
situation  by  Uie  allurement  of  a  better  climate,  of  a 
more  refined  or  luxurious  manner  of  living;  by  the 
prospect  of  wealth;  or,  sometimes,  by  the  mere  nomi- 
nal advantage  of  higher  wages  and  prices.  This 
class  of  emigrants,  with  whom  alone  the  laws  can 
interfere  with  eflbct,  wiU  never,  I  think,  be  numerous. 
With  the  generality  of  a  people,  the  attachment  of 
mankind  to  their  homes  and  countries,  the  irksome- 
ness  of  seeking  new  habitations,  and  of  living  amongst 
strangers,  will  outweigh,  so  long  as  men  possess  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  sidety,  or  at  least  so  long  as  they 
can  obtaip  a  provision  for  that  mode  of  subsistence 
which  the  class  of  citizens  to  which  they  belong  are 
accustomed  to  enjoy,  all  the  inducements  that  the 
advantages  of  a  foreign  land  can  oifiBr.  There  ap- 
pear, therefore,  to  be  few  cases  in  which  emigration 
can  be  prohibited,  with  advantage  to  the  state;  it 
appears  also  that  emigration  is  an  equivocal  symptom, 
which  will  probably  accompany  the  decline  of  the  poli- 
tical body,  but  which  may  likewise  attend  a  condition 
of  perfect  health  and  vigour. 

2.  Coi.oifiKATiON. — ^The  only  view  under  which 
our  subject  will  permit  us  to  consider  eolenizatian 
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is  in  Hb  tendency  to  augment  the  population  of  the 
parent  8tate.--Suppoae  a  fertile,  bnt  emp^  island,  to 
lie  within  the  reach  of  a  country  in  which  arts  and 
manufactures  are  already  established;  suppose  a  colo- 
ny sent  out  from  such  a  country,  to  take  possession 
of  the  island,  and  to  live  there  under  the  protection 
and  anthority  of  their  native  government:  the  new 
settlers  will  naturally  convert  tlrair  labour  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vacant  soil,  and  with  the  produce  of 
that  soil  will  draw  a  supply  of  manufactures  from 
their  countrymen  at  home.  Whilst,  the  inhabitants 
continue  few,  and  lands  cheap  and  fresh,  the  colonists 
will  find  it  easier  and  more  profitable  to  raise  com  or 
rear  cattle,  and  with  com  and  cattle  to  purchase 
woollen  doth,  for  instance,  or  linen,  than  to  spin  or 
weave  these  articles  for  themselves.  The  mother 
cowntry,  meanwhile,  derives  from  this  connexion  an 
increase  both  of  provision  and  employment.  It  pro- 
motes at  once  the  two  great  requisites  upon  which 
the  facility  of  subsistence,  and  by  consequence  the 
state  of  population,  de^ni—production  and  distribu- 
tion; and  this  in  a  manner  the  most  direct  and  bene> 
fieial.  No  situation  can  be  imagined  more  favourable 
to  population  than  that  of  a  country  which  works  up 
goods  for  others,  whilst  these  others  are  cultivating 
new  tracts  of  land  for  them;  for  as,  in  a  gonial 
climate  and  from  a  fresh  soil,  the  labour  of  one  man 
will  raise  provision  enough  for  ten,  it  is  manifest  that, 
where  all  are  employed  in  agriculture,  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  produce  wiU  be  spared  from  the 
consumption;  and  that  three  out  of  four,  at  least,  of 
those  who  are  maintained  by  it,  will  reside  in  the 
country  which  receives  the  redundancy.  When  the 
new  country  does  not  remit  jfirovinon  to  the  old  one, 
the  advantage  is  less;  but  still  the  exportation  of 
wrought  goods,  by  whatever  return  they  are  paid  for, 
advances  population  in  that  secondary  way,  in  which 
those  trades  promote  it  that  are  not  employed  in  the 
production  of  provision.  Whatever  prejudice,  there- 
fore, some  late  events  have  excited  against  schemes 
of  colonization,  the  system  itself  is  founded  in  appa- 
rent national  utility;  aud  what  is  more,  upon  priuci- 
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pies  favourable  to  the  common  interest  of  human  na- 
ture: for  it  does  not  appear  by  what  other  method 
newly  discovered  and  unfrequented  countries  can  be  . 
peopled,  or  during  the  infancy  of  their  establishment 
be  protected  or  supplied.  The  error,  which  we  of 
this  nation  at  present  lament,  seems  to  have  consisted 
'  not  so  much  in  the  original  formation  of  colonies,  as 
in  the  subsequent  management;  in  imposing  restric- 
tions too  rigorous,  or  in  continuing  them  too  long; 
in  not  perceiving  the  point  of  time  when  the  irresisti- 
ble order  and  progress  of  human  afiairs  demand  a 
change  of  laws  and  policy. 

3.  Money. — ^Where  money  abounds,  the  people 
are  generally  numerous:  yet  gold  and  silver  neither 
feed  nor  clothe  mankind;  nor  are  they  in  all  countries 
converted  into  provision  by  purchasing  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  at  foreign  markets;  nor  do  they,  in  any 
country,  compose  those  articles  of  personal  or  domes- 
tic ornament,  which  certain  orders  of  the  community, 
have  learned  to  regard  as  necessaries  of  life,  and 
without  the  means  of  procuring  which  ^  they  will  not 
enter  into  family  establishments: — at  least  this  pro- 
perty of  .the  precious  metals  obtains  in  a  very  small 
degree.  The  effect  of  money  upon  the  number  of  the 
people,  though  visible  to  observation,  is  not  explained 
without  some  difficulty.  To  understand  this  connexion 
properly,  we  must  return  to  the  proposition  with  which 
we  concluded  our  reasoning  upon  the  subject;  '*  that 
population  is  chiefly  promoted  by  employment.  * '  Now, 
of  employment,  money  is  partly  the  indication,  and 
partly  the  cause.  The  only  way  in  which  money 
regularly  and  spontaneously  ./lotox  into  a  country  is  in 
return  for  the  goods  that  are  sent  out  of  it,  or  the 
work  that  is  performed  by  it;  and  the  only  way  in 
which  money  is  retained  in  a  country,  is  by  the  coun- 
try's supplying,  in  a  great  measure,  its  own  consump- , 
tion  of  manufactures.  Consequently,  the  quantity  of 
money  found  in  a  country  denotes  the  amount  of  la- 
bour and  employment :  but  still,  employment,  not 
money,  is  the  cause  of  population;  the  accumulation 
of  money  being  paerely  a  collateral  effect  of  the  same 
cause,  or  a  circu^istance  which  accompanies  the  ex  • 
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istence,  and  roeaaures  the  operation  of  that  came. 
And  this  ia  true  of  money,  only  whilst  it  is  acquired 
by  the  indoatry  of  the  inhabitants.  The  treasmres 
which  belong  to  a  country  by  the  possession  of  mines, 
or  by  the  exaction  of  tribute  from  foreign  dependen- 
cies, afibrd  no  conclusion  concerning  the  state  of 
population..  The  influx  from  these  sources  may  be 
mmMose,  and  yet  the  country  remain  poor  and  ill 
peopled;  of  which  we  see  an  egregious  example  in 
the  condition  of  Spain,  since  the  acquisition  of  its 
South  American  dominions. 

But,  secondly.  Money  may  become  also  a  real  and 
an  operative  eauae  of  population,  by  acting  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  industry,  and  by  facilitating  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  ease  of  subsistence,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  industiy,  depend  neither  upon  the  price  of 
'  labour,  nor  upon  the  price  of  provision,  but  upon  the 
proportion  which  one  bears  to  the  other.  Now  the 
mflux  of  money  into  a  country  naturally  t^ids  to  ad- 
vance this  proportion;  that  is,  every  fresh  accession 
of  money  raises  the  price  of  labour  before  it  raises  the 
price  of  provision.  When  money  is  brou^t  from 
abroad,  the  persons,  be  they  who  they  will,  into 
whose  hands  it  first  arrives,  do  not  buy  up  provision 
with  it,  but  apply  it  to  the  purchase  and  payment  of 
labour.  If  the  state  receives  it,  the  state  dispenses 
what  it  receives  amongst  soldiers,  sailors,-  artificers, 
engineers,  shipwrights,  workmen; — if  private  persons 
bring  home  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  they  usually 
expend  them  in  the  building  of  houses,  the  improve- 
ment of  estates,  the  purchase  of  furniture,  dress,  equi- 
page, in  articles  of  luxury  or  splendour; — if  the  mer- 
chant be  enriched  by  returns  of  his  foreign  commerce, 
he  applies  his  increased  capital  to  the  enlargement  of 
his  business  at  home.  The  money  ere  long  comes  to 
market  for  provision;  but  it  comes  thither  through  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer,  the  artist,  the  husband- 
man, and  labourer.  Its  eflbcts,  therefore,  upon  the  price 
of  art  and  labour,  will  precede  its  efiect  upon  the  price 
of  provision;  and  during  the  interval  between  one 
effect  and  the  other,  the  means  of  subsistence  will  be 
multiplied  «nd  facilitated,  as  well  as  industry  be  ex* 
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cited  by  new  rewards.  When  the  greater  plenty  of 
money  in  circulation  has  produced  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  provision,  corresponding  to  the  advanced 
price  of  labour,  its  efiect  ceases.  The  labourer  no 
longer  gains  any  thing  by  the  increase  of  his  wages. 
It  IF  not,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  specie  collected 
into  a  country,  but  the  continual  increase  of  that 
quantity,  from  which  the  advantage  arises  to  employ- 
ment and  population.  It  is  only  th^  aeeesnon  of 
money  which  produces  the  effect,  and  it  is  only  by 
money  constantly  flowing  into  a  country  that  the  ef- 
fect can  be  constant.  Now,  whatever  consequence 
arises  to  the  country  from  the  influx  of  money,  the 
contrary  may  be  expected  to  follow  from  the  diminu- 
tion of  its  quantity:  and  accordingly  we  find,  that 
whatever  cause  drains  ofi*  the  specie  of  a  country, 
faster  than  the  streams  which  feed  it  can  supply,  not 
only  impoverishes  the  country,  but  depopulates  it. 
The  knowledge  and  experience  of  this  effect  have 
given  occasion  to  a  phrase  which  occurs  in  almost 
every  diacourse  upon  commerce  or  politics.  The 
balance  of  trade  with  any  foreign  nation  is  said  to  be 
against  or  in  favour  of  a  country,  simply  as  it  tends  to 
carry  money  out,  or  bring  it  in;  that  is,  according  as 
the  price  of  the  imports  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  the 
price  of  the  exports:  so  invariably  is  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  tne  specie  of  a  country  regarded  aa  a 
teat  of  the  public  advantage  or  detriment  which  arises 
from  any  branch  of  its  commerce. 

4.  Taxation. — ^As  tcueea  take  nothing  out  of  a 
country;  aa  they  do  not  diminish  the  public  stock, 
only  vary  the  distribution  of  it;  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily prejudicial  to  population.  If  the  state  exact 
money  from  certain  members  of  the  community,  she 
dispenses  it  also  amongst  other  members  of  the  same 
community.  They  who  contribute  to  the  revenue, 
and  they  who  are  supported  or  benefited  by  the  ex- 
penses of  government,  are  to  be  placed  one  against 
the  other:  and  whilst  what  the  subsistence  of  one  part 
is  profiting  by  receiving,  compensates,  for  what  that 
of  the  other  sufiers  by  paying,  the  common  fund  of 
the  society  is  not  lessened.    This  is  true:  but  it  must 
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be  obwrred,  that  altlioogh  the  soni  dirtribtited  by  the 
state  be  always  equal  to  the  mam  collected  from  the 
people,  yet  the  gain  and  Iqsa  to  the  means  of  miboiflt- 
enoe  may  be  very  unequal;  and  the  balance  will  re- 
main on  the  wrong  or  the  right  aide  of  the  account,  ac- 
cording as  the  money  passes  by  taxation  from  the  in- 
dustrious to  the  idle,  from  the  many  to  the  few,  from 
those  who  want  to  those  who  abound,  or  in  a  contrary 
direction.  For  instance:  a  tax  upon  coaches,  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  repair  of  roads,  wouM  probably  improve 
the  population  of  a  neighbourhood;  a  tax  upon  cot- 
tages, to  be  ultimately  expended  in  the  purchase  and 
support  of  coaches,  would  certainly  diminish  it.  In 
like  manner,  a  tax  upon  wine  or  tea,  distributed  in 
bounties  to  fishermen  or  husbandmen,  would  augment 
the  provision  of  a  country;  a  tax  upon  fisheries  and 
husbandry,  however  indirect  or  concealed,  to  be  con- 
varted,  when  raised,  to  the  procuring  of  vrine  or  tea 
for  the  idle  and  opulent,  would  naturally  impair  the 
public  stock.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  taxes  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence  depends  not  so  much  upon  the 
amolint  of  thb  sum  levied,  as  upon  the  object  of  the 
tax  and  the  application.  Taxes  likewise  may  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  conduce  to  the  restraint  of  luxury,  and 
the  correction  of  vice;  to  the  encouragement  of  indus- 
try, trade,  agriculture,  and  marriage.  Taxes  thus 
contrived,  become  rewards  knd  penalties;  not  only 
sources  of  revenue,  but  instruments  of  police.  Vices 
indeed  themselves  cannot  be  taxed,  without  holding 
forth  such  a  conditional  toleration  of  them  as  to  de- 
stroy men's  perception  of  their  guilt;  a  tax  comes  to 
be  considered  as  a  commutation:  the  materials,  how- 
ever, and  incentives  of  vice  may.  Although,  for  in- 
stance, drunkenness  would  be,  on  this  account,  an 
unfit  object  of  taxation,  yet  yiftbUc  houses  and  spir^ 
ituous  liquors  are  very  properly  subjected  to  heavy 
imposts. 

Nevertheless,  although  it  may  be  true  that  taxes 
cannot  be  pronounced  to  be  de^imental  to  population, 
by  any  absolute  necessity  in  their  nature ;  and  though, 
under  some  modifications,  and  when  urged  only  to  a 
certain  extent,  they  may  bven  operate  in  favour  of 
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it;  yet  it  will  be  found,  in  a  great  plurality  of  idk 
stances,  that  their  tendency  is  noxious.  Let  it  be 
supposed  that  nine  families  inhabit  a  neighbourhood, 
each  possessing  barely  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  of 
that  mode  of  subsistence  which  custom  hath  estab- 
iished  amongst  them;  let  a  tenth  family  be  quartered 
upon  these,  to  be  supported  by  a  tax  raised  from  the 
nme;  or  rather,  let  one  of  the  nine  have  his  income 
augmented  by  a  similar  deduction  from  the  incomes 
of  the  rest:  in  either  of  these  cases,  it  is  evident  that 
the  whole  district  would  be  broken  up;  for  as  the 
entire  income  of  each  is  supposed  to  be  barely  effi- 
cient for  the  establishment  which  it  maintains,  a  de- 
duction of  any  part  destroys  that  establishment.  Now 
it  is  no  answer  to  this  objection,  it  is  no  apology  for 
the  grievance,  to  say,that  nothing  is  taken  out  of  the 
neighbourhood;  that  the  stock  is  not  diminished:  the 
mischief  is  done  by  deranging  the  distribution.  Nor, 
again,  is  the  luxury  of  one  family,  w  even  the  main- 
tenance of  an  additional  family,  a  recompense  to  the 
country  for  the  ruin  of  nine  others.  Nor,  lastly,  will 
it  alter  the  effect,  though  it  may  conceal  the  cause,, 
that  the  contribution,  instead  of  being  levied  directly 
upon  each  day's  wages,  is  mixed  up  in  the  price  of 
some  articles  of  constant  use  and  consumption,  as  in  a 
tax  upon  candles,  malt,  leather,  or  fiiel.  This  example 
illustrates  the  tendency  of  taxes  to  obstruct  subsist- 
ence; and  the  minutest  degree  of  this  obstruction  will 
be  felt  in  the  formation  of  families.  The  example* 
indeed,  forms  an  extreme  case;  the  evil  is  magnified* 
in  order  to  render  its  operation  distinct  and  visible. 
In  real  life,  families  may  not  be  broken  up,  or  forced 
from  their  habitation,  houses  be  quitted,  or  countries 
suddenly  deserted,  in  consequence  of  any  new  impo- 
sition whatever;  but  marriages  will  become  gradually 
less  frequent. 

It  seems  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between 
the  operation  of  a  new  tax,  and  the  efiect  of  taxes 
which  have  been  Jong  established.  In  the  course  of 
circulation,  the  money  may  flow  back  to  the  hands 
from  which  it  was  taken.  The  ]>roportion  between 
the  supply  and  the  expense  of.  subfiistenoe,  which  had 
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been  disturbed  by  the  tax,  may  at  length  recover  itaelT 
■MUL  In  the  instanoe  just  now  stated,  the  addition 
^  a  tenth  family  to  the  neighbourhood,  or  the  enlarged 
expenses  of  one  of  the  nine,  may,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  BO  advance  the  profits,  or  increase  the  employ- 
ment, of  the  rest,  as  to  make  full  restitution  fbr  the 
share  of  their  property  of  which  it  deprives  them;  or, 
what  is  more  likely  to  happen,  a  reduction  may  take 
place  in  their  mode  of  livAg,  suited  to  the  abridgment 
of  their  incomes.  Tet  stiU  the  ultimate  and  perma- 
nent efibct  of  taxation,  though  distinguishable  from 
the^impression  of  a  new  tax,  is  generaUy  adverse  to 
population.  The  proportion  above  spoken  of  can 
only  be  restored  bv  one  side  or  other  of  .the  following 
alternative:  by  the  people  either  contracting  their 
wants,  which  at  the  same  time  dimmishes  oonsmnptioB 
and  employment;  or  by  raising  the  {Hrioe  of  labour, 
which  necessarilv  adding  to  the  price  of  the  produc- 
tions and  manuiactures  of  the  countiy,  checks  their 
sale  at  foreign  markets.  A  nation  which  is  burdened 
with  taxes  must  always  be  undersold  by  a  nation  which 
is  free  from  them,  unless  the  difference  be  made  up 
by  some  singular  advantage  of  climate,  soil,  skill,  or 
industry.  This  quality  belongs  to  all  taxes  which 
afiect  the  mass  of  the  community,  even  when  imposed 
upon  the  properest  objects,  and  applied  to  the  fairest 
purposes.  But  abuses  are  inseparable  from  the  dis- 
posal of  public  monev.  As  governments  are  usually 
administered,  the  proauce  of  public  taxes  is  expended 
upon  a  train  of  gentry,  in  the  maintaming  of  pomp, 
or  in  the  purchase  of  influence.  The  conversion  of 
property  which  taxes  efiectuate,  when  they  are  em- 
ployed m  this  manner,  is  attended  with  obvious  evils. 
It  takes  from  the  industrious  to  give  to  the  idle ;  it 
increases  the  number  of  the  latter;  it  tends  to  accu- 
mulation; it  sacrifices  the  conveniency  of  many  to  the 
luxury  of  a  few;  it  makes  no  return  to  the  people, 
from  whom  the  tax  is  drawn,  that  is  satisfactory  or 
intelligible;  it  encourages  no  actii^ity  which  is  useful 
or  productive. 

^he  sum  to  be  raised  being  settled,  a  wise  states- 
man will  contrive  his  taxes  principally  with  a  view  to 
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their  efiect  upon  population ;  that  ia,  he  will  so  adjust 
them  as  to  ^ve  the  least  possible  obstruction  to  those 
means  of  subsistence  by  which  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity is  maintained.  We  are  accustomed  to  an 
opinion,  that  a  tax,  to  be  just,  ought  to  be  accurately 
proportioned  to  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  who 
pay  it.  But  upon  what,  it  might  be  asked,  is  this 
opinion  founded  ?  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  such 
a  proportion  interferes  th^  least  with  the  general  con- 
veniency  of  subsistence:  whereas  I  should  rather  be- 
lieve, that  a  tax,  constructed  with  a  view  to  that  con- 
veniency,  ought  to  rise  upon  the  different  classes  of 
the  community,  in  a  much  higher  ratio  than  the  simple 
proportion  of  their  incomes.  The  point  to  be  regarded 
is,  not  what  men  have,  but  what  tney  can  spare;  and 
it  is  evident  that  a  man  who  possesses  a  thousand 
pound^  a  year,  can  more  easily  give  up  a  hundred, 
than  a  man  with  a  hundred  pounds  a  vear  can  part 
with  ten:  that  is,  those  habits  of  life  which  are  rea- 
sonable and  innocent,  and  upon  the  ability  to  continue^ 
which  the  formation  of  families  depends,  will  be  much 
leas  affected  by  the  one  deduction  than  the  other.  It 
is  still  more  evident,  that  a  man  of  a  hundred  pounds 
a  year  would  not  be  so  much  distressed  in  his  subsist- 
ence, by  a  demand  from  him  of  ten  pounds,  as  a  man 
of  ten  pounds  a  year  would  by  the  loss  of  one:  to 
which  we  must  add,  that  the  population  of  every 
country  being  replenished  by  the  marriages  of  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  society,  their  accomm^ation  and 
relief  become  of  more  importance  to  the  state,  than 
the  conveniency  of  any  higher  but  less  numerous  order 
of  its  citizens.  But  whatever  be  the  proportion  which 
public  expediency  directs,  whether  the  simple^  the 
duplicate,  or  any  higher  or  intermediate  proportion 
of  men's  incomes,  it  V2an  never  be  attained  by  any 
single  tax;  as  no  single  object  of  taxation  can  be 
found,  which  measures  the  ability  of  the  subject  with 
sufficient  generality  and  exactness.  It  is  only  by  a 
system  and  variety  of  taxes  mutually  balancing  and 
equalizing  one  another,  that  a  due  proportion  can  be 
preserved.  For  instance:  if  a  tax  upon  lands  press 
with  greater  hardahip  upon  those  who  live  in  the 
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foimtry,  it  may  be  properly  counterpoised  by  a  tn 
upon  the  rent  of  houses,  which  will  sifect  principally 
the  inhabitants  of  large  towns.  Distinctions  may  abo 
be  framed  in  some  taxes,  which  shall  aUow  abatements 
or  exemptions  to  married  persons;  to  the  parents  of  a 
certain  number  of  legitimate  children;  to  improvers 
of  the  soil;  to  particular  modes  of  cultivation,  «as  to 
tillage  in  preference  to  pasturage;  and  in  general  to 
that  industry  which  is  immediately  j»ro<i«cftee,.  in  pre- 
ference to  that  which  is  only  nutrumental;  but  alx>ve 
all,  which  may  leave  the  heaviest  part  of  the  burden 
upon  the  methods,  whatever  they  be,  of  acquiring 
weahh  without  industry,  or  even  of  subsisting  in 
idleness. 

5.  EzpoHTATioH  or  BRSAD-coair. — ^Nothing 
seems  to  have  a  more  positive  tendency  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  people  than  the  sending  abroad  part  of 
the  provision  by  which  they  are  maintained;  yet  this 
has  been  the  poNcy  of  legislators  very  studious  of  the 
improvement  of  their  country.  In  order  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  a  practice  which  appears  to  militate  with 
the  chief  interest,  that  is,  with  the  population  of  the 
country  that  adopts  it,  we  must  be  reminded  of  a 
maxim  which  belongs  to  the  productions  both  of  nature 
and  art,  "  that  it  is  impossible  to  haveenou^  without 
a  supeHluity."  The  point  of  sufficiency  cannot,  in 
any  case,  be  so  exactfy  hit  upon,  as  to  have  nothing 
to  spare,  yet  never  to  want.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of 
bread-cOTB,  of  which  the  annua)  increase  is  extremely 
variable.  As  it  is  necessary  that  the  crop  be  adequate 
to  the  consumption  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  it  must,  of 
consequence,  greatly  exceed  it  in  a  year  of  plenty. 
A  redundancy  thl^refore  will  occasionally  arise  from 
the  very  care  that  ia  taken  to  secure  the  people  against 
the  danger  of  want;  and  it  is  manifest  that  tho  expor- 
tation of  this  redundancy  subtracts  nothing  from  the 
number  that  can  regularly  be  maintained  by  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil.  Moreover,  as  the  exportation  of 
com  under  these  circumstances  is  attended  with  no 
direct  injury  to  population*  so  the  benefits  which  in- 
directly arise  to  population  from  foreign  commerce 
belong  to  this,  in  common  with  other  species  of  tradoi 
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together  with  the  peculiar  advantage  of  presenting  a 
constant  incitement  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the 
husbandman,  by  the  promise  of  a  certain  sale  and  an 
adequate  price,  under  every  contingency  of  season 
.  und  produce.  There  is  another  situation,  in  which 
com  may  not  only  be  exported,  but  in  which  the 
people  can  thrive  by  no  other  iheans;  that  is,  of  a 
newly  settled  country  with  a  fertile  soil.  -  The  ezpor^ 
tation  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  com  which  a 
country  produces  proves,  it  is  true,  that  the  inhab** 
itants  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  number  which  the 
country  is  capable  of  maintaining;  but  it  does  not 
prove  but  that  they  may  be  hastening  to  this  limit 
with  the  utmost  practicable  celerity,  which  is  the  per-^ 
fection  to  be  sought  for  in  a  young  establishment.  In 
all  cases  except  these  two,  and  in  the  former  of  them 
to  a  greater  degree  than  what  is  necessary  to  take 
oflf  occasional  redundancies,  the  exportation  of  com  is 
either  itself  noxious  to  population,  or  argues  a  defect 
of  population,  arising  from  some  ojther  cause. 

6.  Abridgembnt  of  x^abour. — It  has  long  been 
made  a  question,  whether  those  mechanical  contri« 
vances  which  abridge  labour,  by  performing  the  same 
work  by  fewer  hands,  be  detrimental  or  not  to  the 
population  of  a  country.  From  what  has  been  de- 
livered in  preceding  parts  of  the  present  chapter, 
it  will  be  evident  that  this  question  is  equivalent  to 
another, — ^whether  such  contrivances  diminish  or  not 
the  quantity  of  employment  ?  Their  first  and  most 
obvious  effect  undoubtedly  is  this :  because,  if  one 
man  be  made  to  do  what  >  three  men  did  before,  two 
are  immediately  discharged:  but  if,  by  some  more 
general  and  remoter  consequence,  they  incf^ase  the 
demand  for  work,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  prevent 
the  diminution  of  that  demand,  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  they  contract  the  number  of  hands  by  which  it 
is  performed,  the  quantity  of  employment,  upon  the 
whole,  will  gain  an  addition.  Upon  which  principle 
it  may  be  observed,  first,  that  whenever  a  mechanical 
invention  succeeds  in  one  place,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
be  imitated  in  every  other  where  the  same  manufac- 
ttiM  is  carried  on;  for  it  is  manifesto  that  he  who  has 
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the  benefit  of  a  conciser  operation  will  fioon  oatvie 
and  undersell  a  competitor  who  continues  to  use  a 
more  circuitous  labour.  It  is  also  true,  in  the  second 
place,  that  whoever  first  discover  or  adopt  a  mecha- 
nical improvement  will,  for  some  time,  draw  to  them- 
selves an  increase  of  employment;  and  that  this  pre- 
ference may  continue  even  after  the  improvement  has 
become  general;  for,  in  every  kind  of  trade,  it  is  not 
only  a  great  but  permanent  advantage,  to  have  once 
preoccupied  the  public  reputation.  Thirdly,  after 
every  superiority  which  might  be  derived  from  the 
{lossession  of  a  secret  has  ceased,  it  may  be  well  ques- 
tioned whether  even  then  any  loss  can  accrue  to  em- 
ployment. The  same  money  will  be  spared  to  the 
eame  article  still.  Wherefore,  in  proportioif.  as  the 
article  can  be  afforded  at  a  lower  price,  by  reason  of 
an  easier  or  shorter  process  in  the  manufacture,  it  will 
either  crow  into  more  general  use,  or  an  improvement 
will  tale  place  in  the  quality  and  fabric,  which  will 
demand  a  proportionable  addition  of  hands.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  manufactory  of 
stockings  has  not,  I  apprehend,  decreased  since  the 
invention  of  stocking  mills.  The  amount  of  what  is 
expended  upon  the  article,  after  subtracting  from  it 
the  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  consequently  what 
is  paid  for  work  in  this  branch  of  our  manufact9ries, 
is  not  less  than  it  was  before.  Goods  of  a  finer  tex- 
ture are  worn  in  the  place  of  coarser.  This  is  the 
change  which  the  invention  has  produced;  and  which 
compensates  to  the  manufactory  for  every  other  in- 
conveniency.  Add  to  which,  that  in  the  above,  and 
in  almost  every  instance,  an  improvement  which  con- 
duces to  the  recommendation  of  a  manufactory,  either 
by  the  cheapness  or  the  quality  of  the  goods,  draws 
up  after  it  many  dependent  employments,  in  which  no 
abbreviation  has  taken  place. 


From  the  reasoning  that  has  been  pursued,  and  the 
various  considerations  suggested  in  this  chapter,  a 
judgment  may,  in  some  sort,  be  fonned,  bow  far  regu- 


lations  of  law  are  in  their  nature  capable  of  contri- 
buting to  the  support  and  advancement  of  population. 
I  BiCy  how  far :  for,  as  in  many  subjects,  so  especially 
in  those  which  relate  to  commerce,  to  plenty,  to  riches, 
and  to  the  number  of  people,  more  is  wont  to  be  ex- 
pected from  laws,  than  laws  can  do.  Laws  can  only 
imperfectly  restrain  that  dissoluteness  of  manners^ 
which,  by  diminishing  the  frequency  of  marriages, 
impairs  the  very  source  of  population.  Laws  cannot 
legulate  the  wants  of  mankind,  their  mode  of  living, ' 
or  their  desire  of  those  superfluities  which  fashion, 
more  irresistible  than  laws,  has  once  introduced  into 
general  usage;  or,  in  other  words,  has  erected  into 
necessaries  of  life.  Laws  cannot  induce  men  to  enter 
into  marriages,  when  the  expenses  of  a  family  must 
deprive  them  of  that  system  of  accommodation  to 
which  they  have  habituated  their  expectations.  Laws, 
by  their  protection,  by  assuring  to  the  labourer  the 
fruit  and  profit  of  his  labour,  may  help  to  make  a 
people  industrious;  but,  without  industry,  the  laws 
cannot  provide  either  subsistence  or  employment:  laws 
cannot  make  com  grow  without  toil  and  care,  or  trade 
flourish  without  art  and  diligence.  In  spite  of  all 
laws,  the  expert,  laborious,,  honest  workman  will  ^ 
employed^  in  preference  to  the  la^,  the  unskilful,  the 
fraudulent,  and  evasive:  and  this  is  not  more  true  .of 
two  inhabitants  of  the  same  village,  than  it  is  of  the 
people  of  two  difierent  countries,  which  communicate 
either  with  each  other,  or  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  natural  basis  of  trade  is  rivalship  of  quality  and 
price;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  skill  and  indus- 
try. Every  attempt  to  force  trade  by  operation  of 
law,  that  is,  by  compelling  persons  to  buy  goods  at 
one  market,  which  they  can  obtain  cheaper  and  better 
from  another,  is  sure  to  be  either  eluded  by  the  quick- 
aightedness  and  incessant  activity  of  private  interest, 
or  to  be  frustrated  by  retaliation.  One  half  of  the 
commercial  laws  of  many  states  are  calculated  merely 
to  counteract  the  restrictions  which  have  been  impo»- 
ed  b^  other  estates.  Perhii|)s  the  only  way  in  whick 
the  mterpoaition  of  the  law  is  salutary  in  trade  is  -tn 
the  prevention  of  frauds.  y 
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Next  to  the  indispensable  requisites  of  internal  peace 
and  eecurity,  the  chief  advantage  which  ban  be  de- 
rived to  population  from  the  interference  of  ]aw*ap- 
pears  to  me  to  consist  in  the  encouragement  of  agri' 
enltwre.  This,  at  least,  is  the  direct  way  of  increasing 
the  number  of  the  people:  every  other  mode  being 
eflfoctual  only  by  its  influence  upon  this.  Now  the 
principal  expedient,  by  wliich  such  a  purpose  can  be 
promoted,  is  to  adjust  the  laws  of  property,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  to  the  two  following  rules:  first,  **  to  sire 
to  the  occupier  all  the  power  over  the  soil  which  is 
necessary  for  ite  perfect  cultivation;" — secondly,  *•  to 
assign  the  whole  profit  of  every  improvement  to  the 
persona  by  whose  activity  it  is  carried  on.*'  What 
we  call  property  in  land,  as  hath  been  observed  above, 
is  power  over  it.  Now  it  is  indifferent  to  the  public 
in  whose  hands  this  power  resides,  if  it  be  rightly 
used;  it  matters  not  to  whom  the  land  belongs,  if  it 
.be  well  cultivated.  When  we  lament  that  great 
estates  are  often  united  in  the  same  hand,  or  complain 
that  one  man  possesses  what  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
thousand,  we  sufier  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  words. 
The  owner  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  consumes 
little  more  of  the  {Produce  of  the  eoil  than  the  owner 
of  ten  pounds  a  year.  If  the  cultivation  be  equal, 
the  estate,  in  the  hands  of  one  great  lord,  ai!R>rds 
subsistence  and  employment  to  the  same  number  of 
persons  as  it  would  do  if  it  were  divided  amongst  a 
hundred  proprietors.  In  like  manner  we  ought  to 
judge  of  the  effect  upon  the  public  interest,  which 
may  arise  from  lands  being  holden  by  the  king,  or  by 
the  subject;  by  private  persons,  or  by  corporations; 
by  laymen,  or  ecclesiastics;  in  fee,  or  for  life;  by 
virtue  of  office,  or  in  right  of  inheritance.  I  do  not 
mean  that  these  varieties  make  no  difference,  but  I 
mean  that  all  the  difference  they  do  make  respects  the 
cultivation  of  the  lands  which  are  so  holden. 

There  exists  in  this  country  conditions  of  tenure 
which  condemn  the  land  itself  to  perpetual  sterility. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  right  of  eommon,  which  precludes 
each  proprietor  from  the  improvement,  or  even  the 
convenient  occupation,  of  bis  estate,  without  (what 
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seldom  ean  be  obtained)  tbe  consent  of  tnany  others. 
This  tenaie  is  also  usually  embarrassed  by  the  inter- 
ference ofmarwrial  claims,  under  which  it  oflen  hap- 
pens that  the  surface  belongs  to  one  owner,  and  the 
soil  to  another;  so  that  neither  owner  can  stir  a  clod 
without  the  concurrence  of  his  partner  in  the  property. 
In  many  manors,  the  tenant  is  restrained  from  granting 
leases  beyond  a  short  term  of  years,  which  renders 
every  plan  of  solid  improvement  inpracticable.  In 
these  cases,  the  owner  wants,  what  the  first  rule  of 
rational  policy  requires,  *'  sufficient  power  over  the 
soil  for  its  perfect  cultivation."  This  power  ought  to 
be  extended  to  him  by  some  easy  and  general  law  of 
enfVanchisement,  partition,  and  enclosure;  which, 
though  compultory  upon  the  lord,  or  the  rest  of  the 
tenants,  whilst  it  has  in  view  the  melioration  of  the 
soil,  and  tenders  an  equitable  compensation  for  every 
right  that  it  takes  away,  is  neither  more  arbitrary,  nor 
more  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  property,  than  that 
which  is  done  in  the  construction  of  roadis,  bridges, 
embankments,  navigable  canals,  and  indeed  in  almost 
every  publi^  work,  in  which  private  owners  of  land  are 
obliged  to  accept  that  price  for  their  property  which 
an  indifierent  jury  may  award.  It  may  here,  however, 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  although  the  enclosure  of 
wastes  and  -pastures  be  generally  beneficial  to  popu- 
lation, yet  the  enclosure  of  lands  in  tillage,  in  order  to 
convert  them  into  pastures,  is  as  generally  hurtful. 

But,  secondly.  Agriculture  is  ihscouraged  by  every 
constitution  of  landed  property  which  lets  in  those, 
who  have  no  concern  in  the  improvement,  to  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  profit.  This  objection  is  applicable  to 
all  such  customs  of  manors  as  subject  the  proprietor, 
upon  the  death  of  the  lord  or  tenant,  or  the  alienation 
of  the  estate,  to  a  fine  apportioned  to  the  improved 
value  of  the  land.  But  of  all  institutions  which  are 
in  this  way  adverse  to  cultivation  and  improvement, 
none  is  so  noxious  as  that  of  tithes.  A  claimant  here 
enters  into  the  produce,  who  contributed  no  assistance 
whatever  to  the  production.  When  years  perhaps,  of 
care  and  toil  have  matured  an  improvement;  when 
the  husbandman  sees  new  crops  ripening  to  his  skill 
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and  industoy;  the  moment  he  is  raady  to  put  hie  aickfo 
to  the  grain,  he  finds  himself- compelled  to  divide  his 
harvest  with  a  stranger.  Tithes  are  a  tax  not  ooly 
upon  industry,  but  upon  that  industry  which  feeds 
mankind;  upon  that  species  of  exertion  which  it  is  the 
aim  of  aU  wise  laws  to  cherish  and  promote;  and  to 
uphold  and  excite  which,  composos,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  mais  benefit  that  the  community  receives  from  the 
whole  system  of  trade,  and  the  success  of  commerce. 
And,  together  with  the  more  general  inronveaiency 
that  attends  the  exaction  of  tithes,  there  is  this  add£> 
tional  evil,  in  the  mode  at  least  according  to  which 
they  are  collected  at  present,  that  they  operate  as  a 
bounty  upon  pasturage.  The  burden  of  the  tax  falls 
with  its  chief,  if  not  with  its  whole  weight,  upon  til- 
lage; that  is  to  say,  upon  that  precise  mode  ol*  culti- 
vation which,  as  hath  been  shown  above,  it  is  the 
business  of  the  state  to  relieve  and  remunerate,  in 
preference  to  every  other.  No  measure  of  such  exten- 
sive concern  appears  to  me  so  practicable,  nor  any 
single  alteration  so  beneficial,  as  the  conversion  of 
tithes  into  corn-rents*  This  commutation,  I  am  con- 
vinced, might  be  so  adjusted,  as  to  secure  the  tithe- 
bolder  a  complete  and  perpetual,  equivalent  for  his 
interest,  aad  to  leave  to  industry  its  full  operation^ 
and  entire  rewaid. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
er  WAB,  AVD  or  miutart  xstablissmextts. 

BxcAUBX  the  Chiistian  Scriptures  describe  wars  as 
what  they  are — as  crimes  or  judgments,  some  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  Christian 
to  bear  arms.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  it 
mav  be  necessary  for  individuals  to  unite  their  force, 
and  for  this  end  to  resign  themselves  to  the  direction 
of  a  consmon  will;  and  yet  it  may  be  true,  that  that 
will  is  often  actuated  by  criminal'  motives*  and  efteik 
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determined  to  dei^ractiTe  purposes.  Henoe,  althou^ 
the  origin  of  wars  be  ascribed,  in  Scripture,  to  the 
operation  of  lawless  and  malignant  passions;*  and 
though  war  itself  be  enumerated  among  the  sorest 
calamities  with  which  a  land  can  be  visited,  the  pro- 
fession of  a  soldier  is  no  where  forbidden  or  con- 
demned. When  the  soldiers  demanded  of  John  the 
Baptist  what  thej  should  do,  he  said  unto  them,  **  Do 
violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  falsely,  and 
be  content  with  your  wages,  "f  In  which  answer  we 
do  not  find  that,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  reception  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  was  required 
of  soldiers  to  relinquish  their  profession,  but  only  that 
they  should  be  aware  of  the  vices  of  which  that  pro- 
fession was  accused.  The  precept  which  follows, 
**  Be  content  with  your  wages,"  supposed  them  to 
continue  in  their  situation.  It  was  of  a  Roman  centu- 
rion that  Christ  pronounced  that  memorable  eulogy, 
*<  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel.''^ 
The  first  Gentile  convert§  who  was  received  into  the 
Christian  church,  and  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  im- 
parted by  the  immediate  and  especial  direction  of 
Heaven,  held  the  same  station;  and  in  the  history  of 
this  transaction  we  discover  not  the  smallest  intima- 
tion, that  Cornelius,  upon  becoming  a  Christian* 
quitted  the  service  of  the  Roman  legion;  that  lup 
profession  was  objected  to,  or  his  continuance  in  it 
considered  as  in  any  wise  inconsistent  with  his  new 
character. 

In  appl3ring  the  principles  of  morality  to  the  afiiufi 
of  nations,  the  difficulty  which  meets  us  arises  from 
hence,  '*  that  the  particular  consequence  sometimes 
'appears  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  general  rule.**  In 
this  circumstance  is  founded  the  only  distinction  that 
exists^between  the  case  of  independent  states,  and  of 
independent  individuals.-  In  the  transactions  of  pri- 
vate persons,  no  advantage  that  results  from  the 
breach  of  a  general  law  of  justice  can  compensate  to 
the  public  for  the  violation  of  the  law;  in  the  ooncenw 
of  empire,  this  may  sometimes  be  doubted.    Thm^ 

*  James,  iv.  1.  f  Luke,  iii.  14.  t  Luke*  vii.  9.  §  Aets»  z.  L 
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diftt  tbt  fakli  of  proniMS  ought  to  be  maintainod,  a» 
fu  9M  is.lawful»  aad  as  fiir  as  was  intended  by  the  par- 
lies, whatever  inoonveniencj  either  of  them  may  so^ 
ftr  by  his  fidelity,  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  is 
seldom  disputed;  because  it  is  evident  to  almost  every 
man  who  reflects  upon  the  subject,  that  the  common 
happiness  gains  more  by  the  preservation  of  the  rule 
than  it  cOuld  de  by  removal  of  the  inconveniency. 
But  when  the  adherence  to  a  public  treaty  would  en- 
slave a  whole  people;:  would  block  up  seas,  rivers^  or 
harbours;  depopulate  cities;  condemn  fertile  regions 
to  eternal  desolation;  cut  off  a  country  from  its 
sources  of  provision^  or  deprive  it  of  those  commercial 
advantages  to-  which  its  climate,  produce,  or  situation, 
naturally  entitle  it:  the  magnitude  of  the  particular 
evil  induces  ns  te  call  in  question  the  obligation  of  the 
general  rule.  Moral  philosophy  furnishes  no  precise 
solution  to  these  doubts.  She  cannot  pronounce  that 
any  rule  of  morality  is  so  rigid  as  to  bend  to  no  excep- 
tions; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  she  comprise  these 
exceptions  within  any  previous  description.  She  con> 
fsises  that  the  obligation  of  every  law  depends  upon 
its  ultimate  utility;  that  this  utility  having  a  finite  and 
determinate  value,  situations  may  be  feigned,  and 
consequently  may  possibly  arise,  in  which  the  general 
tendsM^  is  outweighed  by  the  eooimity  of  the  parti- 
cular mischief:  but  she  recalls  at  the  same  time  to 
the  consideration  of  the  inquirer,  the  almost  inestima- 
ble importance,  as  of  other  general  rules  of  relativO 
justice,  so  especially  ef  national  and  personal  fidelity; 
the  unseen,  if  not  unbounded,  extent  of  the  mischief 
which  must  follow  from  the  want  of  it;  the  danger  of 
leaving  it  to  the  sufierer  to  decide  upon  ^e  compari- 
son of  particular  and.  general  consequences;  and  the 
still  greater  danger  of  such  decisions  being  drawn  into 
future  precedents.  If  treaties,  for  instance,  be  no 
longer  binding  than  whilst  they  are  convenient,  or 
until  the  inconveniency  ascend  to  a  certain  point 
(which  point  must  be  fixed  by  the  judgment,  or  rather 
by  the  feelings,  of  the.  complaining  party;)  or  if  such 
an  opinion,  after  being  authorized  by  a  few  examples, 
come  at  length  to  prevail;  one  and  almost  the  only 
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method  of  mreHiag  or  clomng  the  cakimitras  of  war, 
of  either  preventing  or  putting  a  stop  to  the  destruii- 
tipn  of  mankind,  is  lost  to  the  world  for  ever.  We  do 
not  say  that  no  evil  can  exceed  this,  nor  any  possible 
advantage  compensate  it;  but  we  say  that  a  loss, 
which  affects  a//,  will  scarcely  be  made  up  to  the 
common  stock  of  human  happiness  by  any  benefit  that 
can  be  procured  to  a  single  nation,  which,  however, 
respectable  when  compared  with  any  other  single  na- 
:tion,  bears  an  inconsiderabfe  proportion  to  the  whole. 
These,  however,  are  the  principles  upon  which  tho 
calculation  is  to  be  formed.  It  is  enough,  in  this  place, 
to  remark  the  cause  which  produces  the  hesitation 
that  we  sometimes  feel,  in  app^ing  rules  of  personal 
probity  to  the  conduct  of  nations. 

As  between  individuals  it  is  found  impossible  to 
ascertain  every  duty  by  an  immediate  reference  to 
public  utility,  not  only  because  such  reference  is  often- 
times too  remote  for  the  direction  of  private  con- 
sciences, but  because  a  multitude  of  cases  arise  in 
which  it  is  indi^rent  to  the  general  interest  by  what 
rule  men  act,  though  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  act  by  some  constant  and  known  rule  or  other; 
and  as,  for  these  reasons,  certain  positive  constitu- 
tions are  wont  to  be  established  in  every  society, 
which,  when  established,  become  as  obligatory  as  tho 
original  principles  of  natural  justice  themselves;  bo, 
likewise,  it  is  between  independent  communitiefi. 
Together  with  those  maxims  of  universal  equity  which 
are  common  to  states  and  to  individuals,  and  by  which 
the  rights  and  conduct  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other 
ought  to  be  adjusted,  when  they  fall  within  the  scope 
and  application  of  such  maxima;  there  exists  «lso 
amongst  sovereigns  a  system  of  artificial  jurispru- 
dence, under  the  name  of  the  law  of  nations.  In  this 
code  are  found  the  niles  which  determine^  the  right 
to  vacant  or  newly  discovered  countries;  those  which 
relate  to  the  protection  of  fugitives,  the  privileges  of 
ambassadors,  the  condition  and  duties  of  neutrality, 
the  immunities  of  neutral  ships,  ports,  and  coasts,  the 
distance  from  shore  to  which  these  immunities  extend « 
the  distinction  between  free  and  contraband  goods. 
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and  a  Tariatjr  of  subjects  of  the  same  kind.  Concent- 
ing  which  ezamDles^  and  indeed  the  principal  part  of 
what  is  called  the  Ju$  genHuoh  it  may  be  obseryed, 
that  the  rales  denve  their  moral  force  (by  which  I 
mean  the  regard  that  ought  to  be  paid  to  them  by  the 
consciences  of  sovereigns,)  not  from  their  internal 
reasonableness  or  justice,  for  many  of  them  are  per- 
fectly arbitrary,  nor  yet  from  the  atfthority  by  which 
they  were  establfthed,  for  the  greater  part  have  grown 
insensibly  into  usage,  without  any  public  cempac^, 
formal  acknowledgement,  or  even  known  original;  but 
simply  from  the  tact  of  their  being  established,  and 
the  general  duty  of  conforming  to  established  rules 
upon  questions,  and  between  parties,  where  nothipg 
but  positive  regulations  can  prevent  disputes,  and 
where  disputes  are  followed  by  such  destructive  con- 
sequences. The  first  of  the  instances  which  we  have 
just  now  enumerated  may  be  selected  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  this  remark.  The  nations  of  Europe  consider 
the  sovereignty  of  newly  discovered  countries  as  bo- 
longing  to  the  prince  or  state  whose  subject  makes  the 
discovery;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  rule,  it  is  usual 
for  a  navigator,  who  falls  upon  an  unknown  shore,  to 
take  possession  of  it,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  at 
home,  by  erecting  his  standard,  or  displaying  his  flag, 
upon  a  desert  coast.  Now  nothing  can  be  more  fan- 
ciful, or  leas  substantiated  by  any  considerations  of 
reason  or  justice,  than  the  right  which  such  discovery, 
or  the  transient  occupation  and  idle  ceremony  that 
accompany  it,  confer  upon  the  country  of  the  dis- 
eoverer.  Nor  can  any  stipulation  be  produced^  by 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  have  bound  themselves  to 
submit  to  this  pretension.  Yet  when  we  reflect  that 
the  claims  to  newly  discovered  countries  can  hardly 
be  settled,  between  the  different  nations  which  fre- 
quent them,  without  B<mie  positive  rule  or  other;  that 
such  claims,  if  left  unsettled,  would  prove  sources  of 
ruinous  and  fatal  contentions;  that  the  rule  already 
proposed,  however  arbitrary,  possesses  one  principal 
quality  of  a  rule,— determination  and  certainty;  above 
all,  that  it  is  acquiesced  in,  and  that  no  one  has  pow- 
er to  substitute  another,  however  he  might  i^ontrive  a 
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better,  in  its  place:  when  we  reflect  upon  these  pro- 
perties of  the  rule,  or  rather  upon  these  consequences 
of  rejecting  its  authority,  we  are  led  to  ascribe  to  it 
the  virtue  and  obligation  of  a  precept  of  natural  jus* 
tice,  because  we  perceive  in  it  that  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  justice  -itself, — ^public  importance  and  utili- 
ty. And  a  prince  who  should  dispute  this  rule,  for  the 
want  of  regularity  in  its  formation,  or  of  intelligible 
justice  in  its  principle,  and  by  such  disputes  should 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  nations,  and  at  the  same 
time  lay  the  foundation  of  future  disturbances,  would 
be  Uttle  less  criminal  than  he  who  breaks  the  public 
peace  by  a  violation  of  engagements  to  which  he  had 
himself  consented,  or  by  an  attack  upon  those  nation- 
al rights  which  are  founded  immediately  in  the  law 
of  nature,  and  in  the  first  perceptions  of  equity. 
The  same  thing  may  be  repeated  of  the  rules  which 
the  law  of  nations  prescribes  in^the  other  instances 
that  were  mentioned,  namely,  that  the  obscurity  of 
their  origin,  or  the  arbitrariness  of  their  principle,  sub- 
tracts nothing  from  the  respect  that  is  due  to  them, 
when  once  established. 


War  may  be  considered  with  a  view  to  its  eauset 
and  its  conduct. 

The  rusHfying  causes  of  war  are  deliberate  inva- 
sions of  right,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  such 
a  balance  of  power  amongst  neighbouring  nations,  as 
that  no  single  state,  or  confederacy  of  states,  be  strong 
enough  to  overwhelm  the  rest.  The  objects  of  just 
war  are,  precaution,  defence,  or  reparation.  In  a 
larger  sense,  every  just  War  is  a  defensive  war,  inas- 
much as  every  just  war  supposes  an  injury  perpetrated, 
attempted,  or  feared. 

The  msuffieient  causes  or  vnjustifiable  motives  of 
war,  are  the  family  alliances,  the  personal  friendships, 
or  the  personal  quarrels  of  princes;  the  internal  dis- 
putes which  are  carried  on  in  other  nations;  the  jus- 
tice of  other  wars;  the  extension  of  territory  or  of 
trade;  the  misfortunes  or  accidental  weakness  ot  a 
neighbouring  or  rival  nation. 
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There  m  two  leewms  of  rational  and  sober  policy, 
which,  if  it  were  poanble  to  inculcate  them  into  the 
ooimeilB  of  princes,  would  exclude  many  of  the  motives 
of  war,  and  allay  that  restless  ambition  which  is  oon> 
stantly  stirring  up  one  part  of  mankind  against  another. 
The  first  of  these  lessons  admonishes  princes  to  **  place 
their  glory  and  their  emulation,  not  in  the  extent  of 
territory,  hut  in  raising  the  greatest  quantity  of  hsp- 
pmess  out  of  a  given  territory."  The  enlargement  of 
territory  by  conquest  is  not  only  not  a  just  object  of 
war,  but,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  instances  in  which 
it  is  attempted,  not  even  desirable.  It  is  certainly  not 
desirable  where  it  adds  nothing  to  the  numbera,  the 
enjoyments,  or  the  security,  of  the  conquerors.  What 
oomroonly  is  gained  to  a  nation,  by  the  annexing  of 
new  dependencies,  or  the  subjugation  of  other  coun- 
tries to  its  dominion,  but  a  wider  frontier  to  defend; 
more  interfering  claims  to  vindicate;  more  quarrels, 
more  enemies,  more  rebellions  to  encounter;  a  greater 
force  to  keep  up  by  sea  and  land;  more  services  to 
provide  for,  and  more  establishments  to  pay  ?  And, 
m  order  to  draw  from  these  acquisitions  something 
that  may  make  up  for  the  charge  of  keeping  them,  a 
revenue  is  to  be  extorted,  or  a  monopoly  to  he  enforc- 
ed and  watched,  at  an  expense  which  costs  half  their 
produce.  Thus  the  provinces  are  oppressed,  in  order 
to  pay  for  being  ill  governed;  and  the  original  state 
is  exhausted  in  maintaining  a  feeble  authority  over  dis- 
contented subjects.  No  assignable  portion  of  country 
is  benefited  by  the  change ;  and  if  the  sovereign  ap- 
pear to  himseU'  to  be  enriched  or  strengthened,  when 
every  part  of  his  dominion  is  made  poorer  and  weaker 
than  it  was,  it  is  probable  that  he  is  deceived  by  ap- 
pearances. Or  were  it  true  that  the  grandeur  of  the 
prince  is  magnified  by  those  exploits;  the  glory  which 
IS  purchased,  and  the  ambition  which  ie  gratified*  by 
the  distress  of  one  country  without  adding  to  the  hap- 
piness of  another,  which  at  the  same  time  enslaves  the 
new  and  impoverishes  that  ancient  part  of  the  empire, 
by  whatever  names  it  maybe  known  or  flattered, 
ought  to  be  an  object  of  universal  execration;  and 
oftentimes  not  more  so  to  the  vanquished  than  to  the 
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Very  people  whose  annies  or  whose  treasures  have 
achieved  the  victory. 

There  are,  mdeed,  two  cases  in  which  the  oxteDsioii 
of  territory  may  be  of  real  advantage,  and  to  both 
parties.  The  finit  is,  where  an  empire  thereby  reaches 
to  the  natural  boundaries  which  divide  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Thus  we  account  the  British 
Channel  the  natural  boundary  which  separates  the 
nations  of  England  and  France;  and  if  France  pos- 
sessed any  countries  on  this,  or  £ngI|U2d  any  cities  or 
provinces  on  that  side  of  the  sea,  recovery  of  such 
towns  and  districts  to  what  may  be  called  their  natural 
sovereign,  though  it  may  not  be  a  just  reason  for 
commencing  war,  would  be  a  proper  use  to  make  of 
victory.  The  other  case  is,  where  neighbouring 
states,  being  severally  too  small  and  weak  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  dangers  that  surround  them, 
can  only  be  safe  by  a  strict  and  constant  junction  of 
their  strength:  here  conquest  will  effect  the  purposes 
of  confederation  and  alliance;  and  the  union  which  it 
produces  is  often  more  close  and  permanent  than  that 
which  results  from  voluntary  association.  Thus,  if 
the  heptarchy  had  continued  in  England,  the  di£ferent 
kingdoms  of  it  might  have  separately  fallen  a  prey  to 
foreign  invasion:  and'  although  the  interest  and  dan^ 
ger  of  one  part  of  the  island  were  in  truth  common  to 
every  other  part,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  have 
circulated  this  persuasion  amongst  independent  na- 
tions; or  to  have  united  them  in  any  regular  or  steady 
opposition  to  their  continental  enemies,  had  not  the 
valour  and  fortune  of  an  enterprising  prince  incorpo- 
,  rated  the  whole  into  a  single  roonarcny.  Here  the 
conquered  gained  as  much  by  the  revolution  as  the 
conquerors.  In  like  manner,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son, when  the  two  royal  families  of  Spain  were  met 
together  in  one  race  of  princes,  and  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  France  had  devolved  into  the  possession  of 
a  single  sovereign,  it  became  vm^fe  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain  any  longer  to  remain  under  separate 
governments.  The  union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
which  transformed  two  quarrelsome  neighbours  into 
one  powerful  empire,  and  which  was  Srai  brought 
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about  by  the  eoone  of  sueoeasion,  and  afterwards 
completed  by  amicable  convention,  would  have  been 
a  fortmiate  conclusion  of  hostilities,  bad  it  been  ef- 
fected by  the  operations  of  war.  These,  two  cases 
being  adinitted,  namely,  the  obtaining  of  natural 
boundaries  and  barriers,  and  the  includmg  under  the 
same  government  those  who  have  a  common  danger 
and  a  common  enemy  to  guard  against;  I  know  not 
whether  a  third  can  be  thought  of,  in  which  the  ex- 
tension of  empire  by  conquest  is  useful  even  to  the 
conquerors. 

The  second  rule  of  pradence  which  ought  to  be 
recommended  to  those  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions is  **  never  to  puisne  national  honour  as  distinct 
from  national  interest**  This  rule  acknowledges  that 
it  is  often  necessary  to  assert  the  honour  of  a  nation 
for  the  sake  of  its  interest.  The  spirit  and  courage 
of  a  people  are  supported  by  flattering  their  pride. 
Concessions  which  betray  too  much  of  fear  or  weak- 
ness, though  they  relate  to  points  of  mere  ceremony, 
invite  demands  and  attacks  of  more  serious  import- 
ance. Our  rule  allows  all  this;  and  only  directs  that, 
when  points  of  honour  become  subjects  of  contention 
between  sovereigns,  or  are  likely  to  be  made  the  oc- 
casions of  war,  they  be  estimated  with  a  reference  to 
utility,  and  not  by  themselves.  **  The  dignity  of  his 
crown,  the  honour  of  his  flag,  the  gfory  of  his  arms," 
in  the  mouth  of  a  prince,  are  stately  and  imposing 
terms;  but  the  ideas  they  inspire  are  insatiable.  It 
may  be  always  glorious  to  conquer,  whatever  be  the 
justice  of  the  war,  or  the  price  of  the  victory.  The 
dignity  of  a  sovereign  may  not  permit  him  to  recede 
from  claims  of  homage  and  respect,  at  whatever  ex- 
pense of  national  peace  and  happiness  they  are  to  be 
maintained;  however  unjust  they  may  have  been  in 
their  original,  or  in  their  continuance  however  use-  * 
.  less  to  the  possessor,  or  mortifying  and  vexatious  to 
other  states.  The  piiAuit  of  honour,  when  set  loose 
from  the  admonitions  of  prudence,  becomes  in  kings 
a  wild  and  romantic  passion:  eager  to  engage,  and 
gathering  fury  in  its  progress,  it  is  checked  by  no  dif- 
ficulties, repelled  by  no  dangers;  it  forgets  or  despises 
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those  ooDfliderations  of  safety,  ease,  wealth,  and 
plenty,  which,  in  the  eye  of  true  public  wisdom,  com- 
pose the  objects,  to  which  the  renown  of  arms,  the 
fame  of  victory,  are  only  instrumental  and  subordi- 
nate. The  pursuit  of  interest,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  sober  principle;  oomputes  costs  and  consequences; 
is  cautious  of  entering  into  war;  stops  in  time:  when 
regulated  by  those  universal  maxims  of  relative  jus- 
tice which  belong  to  the  affairs  of  communities  as 
well  as  of  private  persons,  it  is  the  right  principle  for 
nations  to  proceed  by;  even  when  it  trespasses  upon 
these  regulations,  it  is  much  less  dangerous,  because 
much  more  temperate  than  the  other. 

2.  The  conduct  of  war. — If  the  cause  and  end 
of  war  be  justifiable,  all  the  means  that  appear  ne- 
cessary to  the  end  are  justifiable  also.  This  is  the 
principle  which  defends  those  extremities  to  which 
the  violence  of  war  usually  proceeds;  for  since  war 
is  a  contest  by  forte  between  parties  who  acknow- 
ledge no  common  superior,  and  since  it  includes  not 
in  its  idea  the  supposition  of  any  convention  which 
should  place  limits  to  the  operation  of  force,  it  has 
naturally  no  boundary  but  that  in  which  force  termi- 
nates,— the  destruction  of  the  life  against  which  the 
force  is  directed.  Let  it  be^  observed,  however,  that 
the  licence  of  war  authorizes  no  acts  of  hostility  but 
what  are  necessary  or  conducive  to  the  end  and  object 
of  the  war.  Gratuitous  barbarities  borrow  no  excuse 
from  this  plea:  of  which  Jtind  is  every  cruelty  and 
every  insult  that  serves  only  to  exasperate  the  suffer- 
ings or  to  incense  the  hatred  of  an  enemy,  without 
weakening  his  strength,  or  in  any  manner  tending  to 
procure  his  submission,  such  as  the  slaughter  of  cap- 
tives, the  subjecting  of  them  to  indignities  or  torture, 
the  violation  of  women,  the  profanation  of  temples, 
the  demolition  of  public  buildings,  libraries,  statues, 
and  in  general  the  destruction  or  defacing  of  works 
that  conduce  nothing  to  annoyance  or  defence.  These 
enormities  are  prohibited  not  only  by  the  practice  of 
civilized  nations,  .but  by  tjie  law  of  nature  itself;  as 
having  no  proper  tendency  to  accelerate  the  termi-^ 
nation,  or  accomplish  the  object  of  the  wAt;  and  as 
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containing  that  which  in  peace  and  war  ia  equally 
unjustifiable, — ultimate  and  gratuitous  mischief. 

There  are  other  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  con- 
duct of  war,  not  by  the  law  of  nature  primarily,  but 
by  the  laws  of  war  first,  and  by  the  law  of  nature  as 
seconding  and  ratifying  the  laws  of  war.  The  laws 
of  war  are  part  of  the  law  of  nations;  and  founded, 
as  to  their  authority,  upon  the  same  principle  with 
the  rest  of  that  code,  namely,  upon  the  fact  of  their 
being  established,  no  matter  when  or  by  whom;  upon 
the  expectation  of  their  being  mutually  observed,  in 
consequence  of  that  .establishment ;  and  upon  the 
general  utility  which  results  from  such  obserranoe. 
The  binding  force  of  these  rules  is  the  -greater,  be- 
cause the  regard  that  is  paid  to  them  must  be  uniTersal 
or  none.  The  breach  of  the  rule  can  only  be  pcai- 
iahed  by  the  subversion  of  the  rule  itself :  on  which 
account,  the  whole  mischief  that  ensues  from  the  loss 
of  those  salutary  restrictions  which  such  rules  pre- 
scribe is  justly  chargeable  upoi^  the  first  aggressor. 
To  this  consideration  may  be  referred  the  duty  of 
refraining  in  war  from  poison  and  from  assassination. 
If  the  law  of  nature  simply  be  consulted,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  these  and  other  me- 
thods of  destruction  which  are  practised  without  scru- 
ple by  nations  at  war.  If  it  be  lawful  to  kill  an 
enemy  at  all,  it  seems  lawful  to  do  so  by  one  mode 
of  death  as  well  as  by  another;  by  a  dose  of  poison, 
as  by  the  point  of  a  sword;  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
as  by  the  attack  of  an  army:  for  if  it  be  said  that 
one  species  of  assault  leaves  to  an  enemy  the  power 
of  defending  himself  against  it,  and  that  the  other 
does  not;  it  may  be  answered,  that  we  possess  at  leii^t 
the  same  right  to  cut  ofi  an  enemy's  defence,  that  we 
hi^ye  to  seek  his  destruction.  In  this  manner  might 
the  question  be  debated,  if  there  existed  no  rule  or  law 
of  war  upon  the  subject  But  when  we  obserre  that 
such  practices  are  at  present  excluded  by  the  usage 
and  opinions  of  civilized  nations;  that  the  first  re- 
course to  them  would  be  followed"  by  instant  retalia- 
tion; that  the  mutual  licence  whidi.sncb  attempts 
must  introduce  would  fill  both  sides  with  the  misery 
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of  continual  dread  and  suspicion,  without  adding  to 
the  strength  or  success  of  either;  that  when  the  ex- 
ample came  to  be  more  generally  imitated,  which  it 
soon  would  be,  after  the  sentiment  that  condemns  it 
had  been  once  broken  in  upon,  it  would  greatly 
aggravate  the  horrors  and  calamities  of  war,  yet  pro- 
cure no  superiority  to  any  of  the  nations  engaged  in 
it; — ^when  we  view  these  effects,  we  join  in  the  public 
reprobation  of  such  fatal  expedients,  as  of  the  admis- 
sion amongst  mankind  of  new  and  enormous  evils 
without  necessity  or  advantage.  The  law  of  nature, 
we  see  at  leugth,  forbids  these  innovations,  as  so 
many  transgressions  of  a  beneficial  general  rule  actu- 
ally subsisting. 

The  licence  of  war  then  acknowledges  two  limita- 
tions: it  authorizes  no  hostilities,  which  have  not  an 
apparent-  tendency  to  effectuate  the  object  of  the  war; 
it  respects  those  positive  laws  which  the  custom  of 
nations  hath  sanctified,  and  which,  whilst  they  are 
mutually  conformed  to,  mitigate  the  calamities  of 
war,  without  weakening  its  operations,  or  diminishing 
the  power  or  safety  of  belligerent  states,  v 


Long  and  various  experience  seems  to  have  con- 
vinced the  nations  of  Europe,  that  nothing  but  a 
standing  army  can  oppose  a  standing  army,  where 
the  numbers  on  each  side  bear  any  moderate  propor- 
tion to  one  another.  The  first  standing  army  that 
appeared  in  Europe  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  legion, 
was  that  which  was  erected  in  France  by  Charles  YII. 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century:  and  that 
the  institution  hath  since  become  general,  can  only 
be  attributed  ^to  the  superiority  and  success  which 
are  everywhere  observed  to  attend  it.  The  truth 
is,  the  closeness,  regularity,  and  quickness  of  their 
movements;  the  unreserved,  instantaneous,  and  almost 
mechanical  obedience  to  orders;  the  sense  of  personal 
honour,  and  the  familiarity  with  danger,  which  belong 
to  a  disciplined,  veteran,  and  embodied  soldiery,  give 
0uch  firmness  and  intrepidity  to  their  approach,  such 
weight  and  execution  to  their  attack  ^  as  are  not  to  be 
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withfltood  by  loose  nnks  of  ocoabioiuiI  and  n«wly 
levied  troops,,  who  are  liable  by  their  ioexperience  to 
disorder  and  confusion,  and  in  whom  fear  is  constantly 
augmented  by  novelty  and  surprise.  It  is  possible 
that  a  mt/ttta,  with  a  great  excess  of  numbers,  and  a 
ready  supply  of  recruits,  may  sustain  a  defensive  or 
a  flying  war  against  regular  troops:  it  is  also  true 
that  any  service,  which  keeps  soldiers  for  a  while 
together,  and  inures  them  by  little  and  little  to  the 
habits  of  war  and  the  danger  of  action,  transforms 
them  in  efiect  into  a  standing  army.  But  upon  this 
plan  it  may  be  necessary  for  almost  a  whole  nation 
to  go  out  to  war  to  repel  an  invader;  beside  that  a 
people  so  unprepared  must  always  have  the  seat,  and 
with  it  the  miseries  of  war,  at  home,  being  utterly 
incapable  of  carrying  their  operations  into  foreign 
country. 

From  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  standing 
armies,  it  follows,  not  only  that  it  is  unsafe  for  a  na- 
tion to  disband  its  regular  troops,  whilst  neighbouring 
kingdoms  retain  theirs^  but  also  that  regular  troops 
provide  for  the  public  service  at  the  least'  possible 
expense.  I  suppose  a  certain  quantity  of  military 
strength  to  be  necessary,  and  I  say,  that  a  standing 
army  costs  the  community  less  than  any  other  esta- 
blishment which  presents  to  an  enemy  the  slune  fbroe. 
The  constant  drudgery  of  low  employments  is  not 
only  incompatible  with  any  great  degree  of  perfection 
or  expertness  in  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  but  the 
profession  of  a  soldier  almost  always  unfits  men  for 
the  business  of  regular  occupations.  Of  three  inha- 
bitants of  a  village,  it  is  better  that  one  should  addict 
himself  entirely  to  arms,  and  the  other  two  stay  con- 
stantly at  home  to  cultivate  the  ground,  than  that  all 
the  three  should  mix  the  avocations  of  a  camp  with 
the  business  of  husbandry.  By  the  former  arrange- 
ment, the  country  gains  one  complete  soldier  and 
two  industrious  husbandmen;  from  the  latter,  it  re- 
ceives three  raw  militiamen,  who  are  at  the  same 
time  three  idle  and  profligate  peasants.  It  should  be 
considered  also,  that  the  emergencies  of  war  wait  not 
for  seasons.     Where  there  is  no  standing  army  ready 
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for  immediate  service,  it  may  be  necessary  to  call  the 
reaper  from  the  fields  in  harvest,  or  the  ploughman  in 
fleed-time;  and  the  provision  of  a  whole  year  may 
perish  by  the  interruption  of  one  moiith's  labour.  A 
standing  army,  therefore,  is  not  only  a  more  efibctual 
but  a  cheaper  method  of  providing  for  the  public 
safety  than  any  other,  because  it  ad£i  more  than  any 
other  to  the  common  strength,  and  takes  less  from 
that  which  composes  the  wealth  of  a  nation, — ^its 
9took  of  productive  industry. 

There  is  yet' another  distinction  between  standing 
armies  and  militias,  which  deserves  a  more  attentive 
consideration  than  any  that  has  been  mentioned. 
When  the  state  relies,  for  its  defence,  upon  a  militia, 
it  is  necessary  that  arms  be  put  into  the  nands  of  the 
people  at  large.  The  militia  itself  must  be  numerous, 
m  proportion  to  the  want  or  inferiority  of  its  discipline, 
and  tne  imbecilities  or  defects  of  its  constitution. 
Moreover,  as  such  a  militia  must  be  supplied  by  rota 
tion,  allotment,  or  some  mode  of  succession,  whereby 
they  who  have  served  a  certain  time  are  replaced  by 
fresh  draughts  from  the  country,  a  much  gteater 
number  will  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms,  and 
wlll  have  been  occasionally  embodied  together,  than 
are  actually  employed,  or  than  are  supposed  to  be 
wanted  at  the  same  time.  Now  what  effects,  upon 
the  civil  condition  of  the  country,  may  be  looked  for 
from  this  general  diffusion  of  the  military  character, 
becomes  an  inquiry  of  great  importance  and  delicacy. 
To  me  it  appears  doubtful  whether  any  government 
can  be  long  secure,  where  the  people  are  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  arms,  and  accustomed  to  resort  to 
them.  Every  faction  will  find  itself  at  the  head  of 
an  army;  evei^  disgust  will  excite  commotion,  and 
eveiy  commotion  become  a  civil  war.  Nothing,  per- 
haps can  govern  a  nation  of  armed  citizens  but  that 
which  governs  an  aimy — despotism.  I  do  not  mean 
that  a  regular  government  would  become  despotic  by 
training  up  its  subjects  to  the  knowledge  and  exercise 
of  amiB,  but  that  it  would  ere  long  he  forced  to  give 
way  to  despotism  in  some  other  shape;  and  that  the 
ooimtiy  would  be  liable  to  what  is  even  worse  than  a 
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settled  and  constitutional  despotism, — to  perpetual 
rebellions,  and  to  perpetual  revolutions;  to  short  and 
violent  usurpations;  to  the  successive  tyranny  of  gor- 
emors,  rendered  cruel  and  jealous  by  the  danger  and 
instability  of  their  situation. 

The  same  purposes  of  str^gth  and  efficacy  which 
make  a  standing  army  necessary  at  all,  make  it  neces- 
sary, in  mixed  governments,  that  thk  army  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  management  and  direction  of  the  prince: 
for,  however  well  a  popular  council  may  be  qualified 
for  the  offices  of  legislation,  it  is  altogether  unfit  for 
the  conduct  orwar;  in  which  success  usually  depends 
upon  vigour  and  enterprise;  upon  secrecy,  despatch, 
and  unanhnity;  upon  a  quick  perception  of  opportu- 
nities, and  the  power  of  seizing  every  opportunity 
immediately.  It  is  likewise  necessary  that  the  olxv* 
dience  of  an  army  be  as  prompt  and  active  as  possible; 
for  which  reason  it  ought  to  b^  made  an  obedience 
of  will  and  emulation.  Upon  this  consideration  is 
founded  the  expediency  of  leaving  to  the  prince  not 
only  the  government  and  destination  of  the  army,  but 
the  appointment  and  promotion  of  its  officers:  be- 
cause  a  design  is  then  alone  likely  to  be  executed 
with  zeal  and  fidelity,  when  the  person  who  issues  the 
order  chooses  the  mstruments  and  rewards  the  seiv 
▼ice.  To  which  we  may  subjoin,  that  in  governments 
like  ours,  if  the  direction  and  officering  of  the  army 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  democratic  part  of 
the  constitution,  this  power,  added  to  what  they 
already  possess,  would  so  overbalance  all  that  would 
be  left  of  regal  prerogative,  that  little  would  remain 
of  monarchy  in  the  constitution,  but  the  name  and 
expense;  nor  would  these  probably  remain  long. 

whilst  we  describe,  however,  the  advantages  of 
standing  armies,  we  must  not  conceal  the  £inger. 
These  properties  of  their  constitution, — ^the  soIdtMiy 
being  separated  in  a  great  degree  from  the  rest  of 
the  community,  their  being  closely  linked  amongst 
themselves  by  habits  of  society  and  subordination, 
and  the  dependency  of*  the  whole  chain  upon  the  will 
and  favour  of  the  prince, — however  essential  thay 
may  be  to  the  purposes  for  which  anniei  i^  l^^pt'ogi 
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give  tlifim  an  aspect  in  no  wise  favourable  to  public 
liberty.  Tbe  danger,  however,  is  diminished  by 
maintaining,  on  all  occasions,  as  much  alliance  of 
interest,  and  as  much  intercourse  of  sentiment,  be* 
tween  the  military  part  of  the  nation  and  the  other 
<ffden  of  the  people,  as  are  consistent  with  the  union 
and  discipline  of  an  army.  For  which  purpose,  offi- 
oeisof  the  army,  upon  whose  disposition  towards  the 
commonwealth  a  great  deal  may  depend,  should  be 
taken  from  the  principal  families  of  tne  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  also  be  encouraged  to  establish  in 
it  families  of  their  own,  as  well  as  be  admitted  to  seats 
in  the  senate,  to  hereditary  distinctions,  and  to  all  the 
civil  honours  and  privileges  that  are  compatible  with 
their  profession :  which  circumstances  of  connexion 
and  situation  will  give  them  such  a  share  in  the 
general  rights  of  the  people,  and  so  engage  their  in- 
clinations on  the  side  of  public  liberty,  as  to  afford  a 
reasonable  security  that  they  cannot  be  brought,  by 
any  promises  of  personal  aggrandizement,  to  assist  in 
the  execution  Of  measures  which  might  enslave  their 
posterity,  their  kindred,  and  their  country. 
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la  UninoTea|)lc«. 
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90.  (1.)  Whence  arises  the  obligation  to  perform  promises? 

ExplsHn  this. 
Is  confidence  in  each  other  necessary  to  enable  men  to 
live  in  society  ? 

91.  (2.)  When  the  terms  of  the  promise  admit  of  mors  senses 

than  one,  bow  is  it  to  be  interpreted  ?  Why  not  ui 
the  sense  m  which  the  promiser  actually  intended  it  7 
Wh^  not  as  the  promisee  received  it  ? 

How  did  Temnres  conduct  ? 
93.  Was  this  a  breach  of  promise? 

Upon  what  does  the  oolig^atioo  oTpromises  depend  ? 

How  far  is  an  intention,  expressed  without  an  engage* 
ment,  binding  ?  How  far  with  an  engagement  ? 
93.  (3.  1.)  Is  a  promise  binding,  which  it  is  impossible  to  per- 
form?  When  is  the  maker  of  such  a  promise  guilty  7 
Give  examples. 
91  (2.)  Are  promises  binding  when  the  performance  is  un- 
lawful ?    State  the  first  case  of  this. 

Why  are  the  parties  not  bound  m  this  case  7    State  the 
other  case. 

Why  are  not  these  promises  valid  ? 

95.  Does  this  extend  to  imperfect  obligatiQns?    Why? 
What  is  the  caution  given  to  the  young  with  respect  to 

promises? 
Which  of  two  contradidorv  dbtigaftions  should  prevail  f 

96.  Does  a  promise  kise  ito  obligation  by  prooeedii^  fixmi  aa 

mdawfiil  mdtive  7    Illustrate  this. 
What  is  the  single  case  in  which  the  obligation  of  a  pro- 
mise will  justi^  a  conduct,  which,  uiuesB  it  had  been 
promised,  wouM  be  unjust  7    Give  examples. 
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97.  (3.)  ArepRMnisesbiiRliivwIienlbeycaitradictaiin^ 

promiie  1    Why  uoi  f 
(4.)  Ave pnxniiesbuidiD^ before  acoeptaooet   Wbynot? 
(5.)  Are  promiaes  binding  wUi^  are  released  by  tbe 

Why  is  not  a  pronoe  always  released  by  the  death  of 
the  pcoinisee  f 

98.  (6.  1.)  Why  is  not  an  erroneoos  promise  bindinp  where 

the  error  proceeds  fitMD  the  mistake  or  I  ' 

tion  of  the  promisee  7    lUustrate  this. 


(2.)  Why  not  m  the  case  of  a 
this  by  an  example. 
99.  00  other  species  of  errors  an 


&lse  supposition?    Explain 

r'species  oi' errors  annul  the  obligation  of  a  pro* 
Buaef    Illustrate  diis. 
Give  an  example  of  a  promise  extorted  by  violence. 

100.  b  it  doubted  whether  such  a  promise  be  binding  ? 
State  tbe  plainer  case  where  the  promise  is  biwing. 
What  are  vows/    Why  is  the  violation  of  them  sinful? 
Am  vowr  encouraged  m  the  Christian  Seriptaires  1 
Was  Jephtha's  vow  bindmg  1 

CHAPTER  VL 

101.  What  is  a  contract  t    Whatistheiu]eibrtbeircooitnie> 

tiotti 

CHAPTER  ViL 

Should  th»  seller  disclose  the  faults  of  his  goods  7 
101  Prove  this.    What  is  the  exception  to  this  rale  7 

How  do  you  prove  the  crimiucuity  of  passing  bed  money  t 
lOS.  What  is  always  a  fakprice,  excc^  in  oases  of  monopoly 
or  combiliatian  7    lUustsale  this. 
How  may  <me  finee  himself  from  the  tacit  engagement  to 

sell  at  the  market  vahie  7 
Give  the  rule  in  the  case  of  goods  damaged  between 
sale  and  delivery. 
104.  What  determines  qnestioau  of  this  sort  7    Why  7    Give 
anc 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

105.  Whatarecentradsof  haaard? 

Should  one  side  never  be  allowed  any  advantage  oiwr 

the  other? 
What  is  the  proper  rastoiction  7    Why? 

106.  Is  it  right  to  avail  one%  self  of  secrets  of  stale,  &c.  in 

speculations  in  trade  7 
What  is  the  rule  for  the  conduct  of  the  person  imredt 

CHAPTER  IX.     ; 

What  is  inconsumable  ppwperty  t 
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Un,  Who  flfaoukl  bear  the  )068,  when  the  thing  lent  is  knk  or 

damaged? 
Hofw  are  the  two  cases,  proposed,  distingoiflhed  ? 
How  should  the  increased  value  of  the  rant  of  a  house  or 

estate  be  approfiriated  1    Give  examples  of  each  case. 

CHAPTER  X. 
106.  Is  the  taking  of  interest  justified  by  the  law  of  nature  7 
109.  Whence  arose  the  preiudioe  agaunt  it  ? 

To  whom  did  this jprooibition  probably  apply  f    How  it 

this  confirmed  7 
Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  law  of  interest. 
llOi  Is  compound  interest  equitable  ?    Wbyl 

State  the  case  and  the  vM  for  money  borrowed  in  one 

country  \o  be  repaid  in  another. 
Suppose  the  value  of  coin  to  be  altered. 

111.  Is  a  Dorrower  bound  to  secure  a  lender  against  kMy  so  &r 

as  lies  in  bis  power  7 
Does  Paley  justify  unprisonment  for  debt  ?    On  what 
ground? 

112.  What  does  he  say  is  the  only  questjon  about  the  law  for 

imprisoning  debtors  7 
Should  imprisonment  for  debt  be  considered  a  punish- 
ment ?    What  debtors  should,  therefore,  in  equity,  be 
exempted  fix>m  it  7    How  woukl  the  poor  aufihr,  by 
mitigating  this  law. 

CHAPTER  XL 

1 13.  How  for  does  the  master's  power  over  his  servant  extend  T 
How  should  the  treatment  of  servams  be  regulated  7 
Why  is  not  a  servant  bound  to  obey  the  unlawfiil  com* 

mand  of  his  master? 

114.  Does  the  master's  authority  justify  the  servant  in  doing 

wrong? 
How  should  clerks  and  apprentices  be  empfeyed? 
For  what  ads  of  his  servant  is  the  master  responsible  7 
How  far  does  the  law  of  England  hold  the  master  re* 

sponsible? 
How  are  recommendations  to  be  estimated,  according  lo 

Doctor  Johnson  ?  « 

115.  How  do  some  masters  iigure  servants  who  wish  to  leave 

them? 
Why  should  a  master  of  a  fomily  restrain  his  househohif 
What  are  the  Scripture  injunctions  in  respect  to  the  !•• 

ciprocal  duties  of  master  and  servant 

CHAPTER  Xn. 
1  )6.   What  does  an  agent  undertake  and  promise  7 
117.  What  is  the  chief  diificuJty  of  an  agent's  situUioo  I 


U  an  ageai,  vAio  acti  wjtbout  pay,  reqnnnlile  tbt  koet 

bv  niisfortujie  t 
Id  ^mt  cases  is  u  hiiwl  agent  r^poiisLtde  1 
118,   What  is  liio  univcrsai  mle  1 

Should  the  employer  pay  far  onforescKii  aod  ooci^Epected 

knsesof  tilie  agBntiEuniTTaduiluftfiflrvicfi?    Shwddbe 

pay  Jbr  foreskin  loas^^  1 

CHAPTER  Xm. 

il^H   Giv«  tlie  mle  for  dividiDg  tbe  ptoft^s  of  psitlnetiship,  t«list} 
one  parmer  contributes  money  and  the  other  Labour  T 
»  Givw  aa  example  I 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
130.   With  wliom  dnea  the  holder  fif  aji  officCj  in  a  learned 
deminary,  ccujinvcl  1 
Whai  does  ihe  contntct  wiih  the  fo*wder  eajoin  7    With 
the  clettQin  T 
tU,   When  may  un  office  not  be  discharped  by  a  depuly  T 
Which  of  these  applLeiiio  j^arrjeliiarcierm'  employiaff 
««reiea  1   In  wliai  esse  tjnes  tliis  ohjeciionkae  its  forral 
121   For  whom  is  this  iodulgence  particularly  proper  7 

CHAPTER  XV. 
ISS.   Why  is  ft  lie  ft  breach  of  promise  1 

What  h  the  other  amsrce  of  the  obligation  to  venidly  T 

b  a  fsfeehoed,  which  tlecelv&s  no  oae^  a  lie  f   Why  lut  I 

In  what  other  ca^  is  a  fakehood  no  uc  ? 
IS*.    Do  the  laws  of  war  aJIow  deception  7 

li  the  habit  of  fiction  and  exaggeration,  in  discourse, 
parti^ml^Iy  dang^TDUii  and  uznustifiable  T 
13S>.   What  is  thG  uiual  consequejice  afichiit  lies  1 

How  are  j»mts  frauds  to  oe  regarded  T 

Cat)  :i  lie  exist  without  literal  ^Isebood  1 
1%&.    Mayaltebeactedl  * 

Give  aa  aiample  of  a  lie  of  oatussiaih 

CHAPTEH  XVL 

(1.)  What  ij  the  fioinn  uf  oaths  amonf  the  Jews  aod 
Smtch?  ' 

137.   Ho^  did  the  Greeks  and  Rtimans  make  a  private  con* 
tract  T    How  did  they  do  on  more  soknm  occsaiona  l 
What  is  tbe  Kngiish  form  ? 
ISB.    What  bad  eOerts  h&ve  resulted  from  it  f 
(11  What  \s  tbe  aignidcation  of  an  oath  T 
(3. j  What  Christians  dedine  irweBrinjji^t 
129.   (1.  ^  How  doe$  it  uppearj  diat  Christ  did  not  intend  to  for* 
bid  judicial  oauis? 
(1)  How  do^  ii  appM]-  thai  the  pmhibitjon  wu  not  vm* 


130.  (3.)  Did  Christ  tSUm  Ifae  adjimiiloa  of  the  high  priest  ? 
Did  St.  Paul  use  expressioas  which  coiitldB  tm  nature  of 

oaths  1  . 

7\>  what  species  of  swearing  dges  Christ's  prohibition 

(IV.)  lOn  what  does  ttie  pMper  force  Kif  the  obiigatimi  ^ 
pin  oath  depend  1 

(1.)  Why  is  peijury  a  more  deld>eraie  sin  tBta  simple 
.  lying? 

I  (2.)  How  dioes  it  Tiolaiie  superior  ooofidence  f 

I  ^3.)  How  has  God  sanctioned  oatfaS  ? 

V.)  When  are  promissory  oaths  not  bmding  f 

yt)  How  should  oaths  be  interpreted  ? 

CHAPTER  XVn. 
132:  What  does  the  witness  swear  1^ 

Is  concealment  a  violation  of  this  oath  7    Why  t 
What  exception  is  there  to  this  rate  ?    Why  T 
To  what  is  the  exception  confined  ? 

133.  Is  tenderness  to  tlie  prisoner  an  eiecuse  for  coniceahnent } 

Why  not? 
How  sHotttd  the  wifness  dispose  of  irndevant  or  imper* 
tiiient  questions  ? 

•      CHAPTER  XVm. 
What  is  the  English  oath  of  allen'iance  ? 

134.  What  was  it  intended  to  ascerteun  ? 

(1.)  Does  thisomh  allow  the  juror  to  support  the  claims  of 

anv^retender  to  tlie  throne  except  tjie  reigning  prince  7 
(2.)  Does  it  alfow  an  attempt  to  depose  the  reigning 

prince /or  any  reason  xofpsieoer?    lUusU*!ite  this  from 

iiisloiry« 
(3.)  Does  the  oath  allow  tfaie  taking  up  of  arms  against 

the  reigning  prince  from  private  motives  ?    Illustrate 

this. 

135.  (1.)  Does  the  bath  permit  resistance  to  the  king  when 

such  resistance  would  benefit  the  community  7   Illus- 
trate this  from  history. 
{%)  Does  the  oath  permit  resistance  to  unlawfiil  com* 
maadsf 

136.  (3.)  Does  the  oath  require  adherence  to  a  sovereign  alter 

he  is  deposed  ?    Why  not  ? 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

•         What  is  the  oath  agadnst  bribery  ?    Are  evaaoos  of  thil 
oath  criminal  7 

CHAPTER  XX. 

137.  Why  is  simony  so  called  7 
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Is  the  nto  of  advowions  aBowabfe  ? 
What  is  the  oath  against  simony  ? 
138.  What  does  the  law  adjudge  to  be  simony  1 

CHAPTERXXI. 
.laB.  What  kiftdsof  ebaemuKss  do  mesabers  of  the  Eqgiisb 
univenities  swear  to  observe  ? 
How  an  onlawfiil  directions  disponed  oft    Impracticar 
Ue  directions  t 

140.  What  is  the  measure  of  the  Jiaor^  dutjr  with  reqaect  to 
]|  inconvenient  observances? 

I  (1.  t.  3.)  What  three  circmnstanees  are  requisite  in  or- 
der to  render  inconveoiency  a  valid  excuse  ?  Enu- 
merate some  of  these  inconvenient  observances. 
M^y  should  they  be  dispensed  with  1 

CHAPTER  XXn. 

141.  Why  is  subscription  to  articles  of  religion  considered  in 
connezioD  with  oaths? 

Who  imposes  subscription  1 

What  absurdity  follows  fix>m  supposing  a  belief  in  eveiy 

proposition  contained  m  the  Thirty-nine  Axiides  is 

necessary  to  justify  subscription  1 
What  did  the  authors  of  the  law  intend  ? 

142.  Who  should  not  sobacribe  ? 

^-.  ;  CHAPTER  XXIII. 

What  kind  of  property  is  absohite  1     > 
.143.   IslandsoY    Why  not? 

)What  absurdity  would  the  a&sohite  pooession  of  land  in- 
volve? 
:  Does  histoiy  confirm  this  account  of  property  ? 

J  Wlnt  are  the  good  effects  of  extending  the  owner's  pow- 

']  er  over  his  property  beyond  his  file? 

r  How  long  does  the  English  law  allow  entails  to  operate  ? 

II  144.  Are  inionfial  wills  binding  on  the  conscience  7   Why 
M  not? 

14^.   From  what  does  the  reffard  due  to  kindred,  in  the  dispo- 
'    sal  of  fortune,  arise? 

When  is  a  man  disengaged  fitnn  the  foroe  of  these  reft- 
sons? 

146.  Why  should  poor  relatives  be  provided  for  ? 
When  is  the  omission  of  a  will  culpabfe  ? 
How  did  wills  first  come  under  the  cognizance  of  eccle- 
siastical courts  ? 

147.  How  must  succession  to  intestates  be  regulated? 
What  is  the  English  rule  of  distribution  of  personal  estate  T 

Is  real  estate  so  equitably  disposed  of?    Is  there  oo 
remedy? 
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148.  How  does  Paley  use  the  term  charity  in  this  cooa^xion  ? 
Of  what  is  it  the  province  ?    Why  ? 

What  are  the  pnncipai  methods  of  promoting  the  happi* 
ness  of  our  inferiors  ? 

CHAPTER  n. 

149.  Uustrate  the  mode  of  treatment  proper  for  dependants. 
Who  is  under  the  greater  obligation,  the  rich  or  the  de- 
pendant, such  as  a  servant,  tradesman,  &c  7 

la  good  usage  thrown  awav  on  inferiors  ? 

150.  Wnat  does  morality  forbid  us  to  do  with  respect  to  de- 

pendants? , 

CHAPTER  ra. 
What  is  slavery  7    In  what  may  it  justly  originate  7 

151 .  Is  the  African  slave  trade  excused  upon  these  principles  7 
What  crimes  attend  the  prosecution  of  4hi8  traffic?    How 

is  it  attempted  to  be  justified  7    How  may  its  &11  be 
acoeleratfid? 
158.  Did  slavery  exist  when  Christianity  rose  7 

Is  it  foibidden  in  the  Christian  Soripiuras  7    Why  nol  ? 
How  should  emancipation  be  effected  7 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ud.  Who  should  afford  professional  asnstance  7 

(1.)  Why  should  the  cai«  of  the  poor  be  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  all  laws  7 
How  may  a  legislator  render  semM  to  the  poorui  te 

way  of  his  profession  7 
(2.)  A  justice  of  the  peace  7 
154.   (3.)  A  physician  7 
J4.|Arawyer7 
(6.)  A  clergyman  7 


CHAPTER  V. 


155. 


(1.)  Is  the  existence  of  such  an  emotion  as  pity  an  evi- 
dence of  our  obligation  to  assist  the  poor  7 

156.  How  is  their  claim  proved  to  be  founded  in  the  law  of 

nature?  How  is  their  daim  made  out  finom  Scripture  I 

157.  What  is  there  remarkable  in  St.  Paul's  direction  on  this 

subject? 

158.  Is  the  community  of  goods,  among  certain  of  the  primi- 

tive Christians,  an  example  tor  imitation  ? 
How  did  the  apostles  proceed  in  relation  to  thotmstthuf 

rmosed  in  than  7 
(1.)  What  does  Paley  consider  to  be  the  bett  node  of 

charity? 
169.    niiMtrate  this. 
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(1)  What  advantage  attends  charity  paaAed  by  sub- 
scription I 
(3.)  W  by  should  berg^ais  be  relieved  ?   What  etSaa  has 

such  cbarity  on  lbe\ionor  t 
100.  tVliat  are  the  species  of  chanty  contrived  to  make  tbe 

money  expended  go  far  ? 
How  may  the  owners  of  largte  estates  do  good  in  a  cbari* 

table  way  ?    ' 
Id.  When  shoald  oar  cl^ty  be  private  1 

What  roecies  of  liberality  is  not  tharUv  ? 
1G2.  (3.  1.)  What  is  generally  meant  by  navhig  nothing  1» 

spar^J 
(3.)  Wiliat  is  the  reply  of  St.  James  to  those  who  say  that 

cbarity  does  not  consist  in  giving  money? 
(4.)  Whj^  does  St.  Paul  omit  giving  to  the  poor  inbis  de^ 

acraptioB  of  charity  7 
{&.\  Woy  is  paying  poor  rates  no  excuse  ? 
(6.)  Why  is  tbe  employraeot  of  tbe  poor  no  escnse  for 

tbe  employer  7. 
163.  (7.)  What  answer  should  be  made  to teexeiase  about 

habit? 

iia)  About  iagratitade  7 
j9.)  About  imposition  7 
l0.i  About  applying  to  tbe  parishes  ? 
11.)  About  encouraging  idleness  ? 
12.)  Aboitt  giving  to  strangers  ? 

CHAPTER  Vi 
161k  Howisieveagitdistiiigaisbedf 
Whatisanger7    Revet^? 

CHAPTER  Vn. 
Is  aB  anger  sinful  7    When  is  anger  mM  ? 

165.  Name  some  ofthejpropersedci/ioes  of  anger. 

166.  What  is  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  Gospel  ? 
What  is  the  e0ect  of  Jiabitual  self-«ontrol  I 

CHAPTER  Vni. 
.  Wbeli  cbes  letribution  become  revenge  ? 
]&7»  How  may  we  distinguish  between  a  <fiq)ositioB  to  do  jva* 
tice  and  a  desire  of  revenge  1 
Does  the  light  of  nature  show  tbe  criminality  of  revenge  ? 
Does  the  authority  of  Scripture  condemn  it  ?    R^ieei 
some  of  tbe  passages  in  point. 
m.  What  is  eridentftom  these  passages? 

Do  these  passages  interfere  with  the  pimishnient  of  pulH 
'       lie  dfibnden  7 
169.  Is  the  punishment  of  vice,  by  withdrawing  ow  compaay 
and  civility,  lawiiiH 
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Does  charity  require  us  to  trust  those  who  have  defraud- 
ed us.  or  confer  favours  on  those  who  have  offended 
ust 
170.  Did  Christ  insist  (xarticularly  on  the  practice  of  fhrgise- 

°^  CHAPTER  IX. 

Why  is  daellinff  absurd  1 
Wh  V  does  theSielUst  fight  T 
De&iei 


171. 

What  woukl.be  the  coqsecpeQce  of  aSowinff  the  tow  of 

honour  to  create  exceptions  to,  Divine  pvMiibitionst 
Does  a  sense  of  shame  justify  the  duellist's  conduct-7 
172.^  Why  does  not  the  principle  ^  forgiveness  apply  to  the 
case? 
Is  any  remedy  likely  to  be  fahnd  7 
Will  not  the  law  repair  the  injuries  which  occasiott 

duelsT 
What  remedy  does  Paley  propose  for  the  army  1 

CHAPTER  X. 

173.  Is  it  possible  to  live  always  at  peace  ? 

How  are  the  astances  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  ex.* 
plained? 

What  would  be  the  efibct  of  a  rale  which  forbade  all  op- 
position to  injuiy  ? 

174.  What  does  Cfaristiamly  forbid  f 

When  is  a  lawsuit  consistent  with  Christianity  1 
How  should  it  be  conducted  ? 

175.  How  should  criminal  actions  be  conducted  T 

In  what  degree  is  a  private  person,  injured  by  a  criminal 

offence,  bound  to  prosecute  ? 
Should  the  stigma,  which  may  be  fixed  on  an  informer, 

deter  m  finom  bringing  criminals  to  justice  ? 
What  species  of  prosecutions  are  wrong  ? 

CHAPTER  XI. 

176.  In  what  does  the  mischief  of  ingratitude  consist  ? 
What  reason  for  cultivating  gratitude  is  drawn  Irom  ra- 

ligion? 

177.  Can  gratitude  oblige  us  to  do  wrong  ? 

b  conscience  sometimes  insincerely  pleaded  to  get  rid  of 
obligations  7 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

How  does  it  appear  that  speaking  is  acting  7 
How  is  slander  distinguished  ? 
What  Is  malicious  slander  ? 

178.  Mav  there  exist  malice  in  the  circulation  of  truths  t 

'       2* 
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Utm  18  sTaader  dtiUnpuslaed  fitun  frand  1 

What  makes  the  diflerence  between  maCdoss  and  in 

eoDsiderate  slander  ? 
In  wbaA  does  its  ^k  ceosast  T 
179.  biiifermatkm^comiiMiiiicaledforwaiiiiiig^^toberegaid- 

ed  as  slander  7 
Hour  does  Paley  diaracterixe  indiscriminate  praise  ? 

BOOK  IIL-PART  Qi^-CHAPTER  XI. 
229.  Hew  are  filial  duties  divided  as  it  respects  time? 

IVhat  species  of  ebedience  is  raqniwd  in  eaiiy  child' 

What  is  thedntyef  nenonswho  remain  m  their  father'a 
family  after  Brnmg  at  mature  age  f  After  leaviiig: 
the  ftitfaer^  family  J 

224.  What  is  the  parem'sJtty  when  the  child's  happiness  evi« 

dently  depencb  on  a  certain  attachment,  or  the  rejec^ 
tiott  of  a  certain  preftssion  1 
What  is  usually  the  ftKt  with  f 
ments  and  aversion»t 

225.  4Iave  parents  a  right  to  insist  OB  masriages  to  which  their 
children  a 


5f 

29&  is  compliance  with  the  parents' wish,  bthb  case,  wroitf? 
WbyT  - 

What  IS  the  parent's  duty  in  all  ooatests  with  Us  chil- 
dren? 

May  parental  authority  intesftre  wkh  the  dischaige  of 
atmst? 

What  is  the  doctrine  ef  Sicripnire  in  relation  to  filial 
duty?    Ofthe  law  of  England? 

TOL^ii.  BOOK  IV. 

6.  What  does  Paley  consider  as  dntiea  to  ooiaelvest    ^ 

.  CHAPTER  t 
6.  May  a  right  be  defended  at  all  hazards  ?    Why  not? 

How  is  this  rights  if  it  ever  existed,  now  suspended  ? 

When  are  all  extremities  justifiable  ?    Why  ? 
^.  In  what  cases  does  the  law  of  England  justify  homicide  I 

CHAPTER  n. 

f.   What  are  some  ofthe  consequences  of  drunkenness  f 
Is  dpinkenness  a  contagious  vice  ? 

10.  What  are  St.  Paul's  precepts  with  respect  to  this  vice  7 
What  is  the  rule  laid  down  for  determining  the  guih  ^oT 

a  drunken  roan'^  acti<»is  ? 

11.  What  is  the  rule  in  case  of  partial  privation  of  reason  7 

Give  aj)  cxamDle. 
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Can  these  rules  be  actually  applied  ? 
Is  the  ai^tite  for  «>irit8  aa  acquired  one  ?  ' 

12,  How  do  habits  of  drunkenness  usually  ori^ate  ?    How 
jpjce  they  continued  1 

CHAPTlBR  in. 
14.  What  is  the  tnie  question  concerning  the  lawftdness  of 
suicide  ?  • 

Why  is  not  supposinjr  one's  self  to  be  useless  a  sufficient 

reason  for  suicide  T 
Is  suicide  lawfiil  to  those  who  leave  none  to  lament  their 
death? 
16.  What  would  be  the  result  of  aliowii^  suicide  in  any  case  ? 
What  virtues  inay  be  exercised  in  situations  of  great 
wretchedness  ? 

16.  What«re  some  of  the  consequences  of  suicide  to  the'sur-  - 

viving  friends  ? 
Is  there  an  eaqpress  pcohibitien  d*  suicide  in  Scripture  ? 
(1.)  In  what  passages  is  human  life  spoken  of  as  a  term 

assigned  to  us  1 

17.  What  is  the  inference  from  these  ? 

(2.)  How  do  the  exhortations  to  patience  estaUisfa  the 
guilt  of  suicide  t 

18.  (3J  How  does  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  prove  it  ? 
What  artificial  and  imposing  aigument  is  niged  m  fevour 

of  suicide  ? 

19.  How  is  it  answered  7 

BOOK  v.— CHAPTER  L 

20.  What  ait)  sonie  of  those  dutiea  styled  duties  towards  Oodt 

How  are  they  divided?    What  is  the  difieraace be- 
tween themf 
SI.  Of  what  is  divine  wonUp  made  up  ? 

CHAPTfiR  n. 

Is  praver  a  natural  duty  ?    For  whatisitnecessaiy? 
On  wnat  does  the  duty  of  prayer  depend  1    Why  f 
What  objection  is  ursed  against  the  efficacy  of  prayer  ? 
2S.  What  is  the  answer  7 

What  is  the  whole  difficulty  attending  the  subject  7 
What  considerations  are  offered  towards  solving  this  diffi- 
culty? 
Is  any  thing  forther  necessaiy  than  to  remove  the  amp 
rent  repugnancy  between  the  success  of  prayer  ana  th« 
*      character  of  the  Deity  7 
S3.  What  felse  notions  of  prayer  are  sometimes  entertained  7 
How  does  Pale^  ilhistraie  his  notion  of  prayer  by  the  ex- 
ample of  a  just  prince  and  his  subjects  7 
Si.  Is  a  just  prince  necessarily  inexorable  7 


If. 
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Sft.  What  bad  efibcis  would  residtfrom  the  mvariab)|^  appa- 
rent success  of  prayer? 

96.  b  there  any  imprapriety  m  petHwnsfor  particular  fiivooriy 
or  in  intercession  for  whole  comniamties  7 

GHAPreRm. 

27.  Ii  there  any  positive  injnmctioii  to  prayer  to  be  drawn 
from  natural  religjonl 
Does  revealed  religion  enjoin  it,  and  promise  acoept- 

aneef 
b  the  assurance  of  revelation  the  only  proof  of  the  effica- 
cy of  prayer  T 
88.  n.>  Name  some  of  the  texts  en)oining[  prayer  m  general. 
fS.1  Give  examples  of  prayer  tor  particular  favours. 
(3.1  Give  direcUons  to  pray  for  public  blessings. 
29.  (4.)  Give  examples  of  intercesBion  and  exhortatioBs  to  in- 
tercede for  others. 
(6.)  Name  the  texts  which  authorixe  the  repetition  of  on- 
successfol  prayers. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
aOi  Does  one  description  of  prayer  supersede  the  necessity  of 
othersT 
What  are  some  of  the  advantaces  of  private  prayer  f 

31.  What  are  the  injunptionB  of  Cnrist  with  respect  to  private 

prayer t 
What  are  the  peculiar  uses  of  family  prayer  T 

32.  Why  is  public  worship  a  necessary  mstitntion?    What  are 

Its  advantages  7 
What  excuse  is  sometimes  oflered  for  its  neglect? 

33.  Why  ii  this  excuse  inadmissible  7 

(1.)  What  advantages  result  from  public  wonfaq>  ^Kdiich 

were  not  designed  in  its  institution  7 
31  (2.)  Does  public  worship  remind  us  strongly  of  the  oatmral 

equality  of  mankind  7 
3ft.  b  public  w<;rshq>  expressly  eiQoined  in  the  Scr^ituresT 

CHAPTER  V. 

36.  What  is  the  foundation  of  the  reasoM  for  the  use  of  a  fit- 

uigy7 
What  at«  the  principal  advantages  of  a  lituigy  7 
What  is/ocnt  prayer  7 

37.  What  inoonvenienoes  attend  the  use  of  a  liturgy  7 
Did  Christ  sanction  the  use  of  a  set  form  of  prayer? 
What  are  the  properties  reooired  in  a  public  htuigy  ? 
(1.)  Are  liturgies  usually  difluse  7 

38.  SmNdd  a  liturgy  be  very  concise  7    Why  not  7 

What  are  the  disadvantages  of  prolixity  in  a  church  se^ 
vice? 
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How  came  the  English  liturgy  to  be  so  long  ? 

39.  What  changes  does  Paley  propose  to  make  in  it  7 
What  are  its  excellences  ? 

Of  what  does  the  litany  consist  ? 
Should  a  Utui^  express  just  conceptions  of  the  Divine  at- 
tribates  7    Why  is  this  important  7 

40.  Why  is  it  important  that  a  liturgy  should  i^te  sach  wants 

as  the  congregation  are  likely  to  feel  ? 
Why  are  controverted  points  to  be  avoided  in  a  liturgy  7 

CHAPTER  VI. 

41.  Why  are  set  times  for  public  wonhip  most  ezpedi«iit  7 

42.  Of  what  advantage  is  the  Sa&bath  to  the  labouring 

classes  ,7 
Is  any  thing  lost  by  the  intennission  of  labour  one  day  in 
seven? 

43.  Is  the  rest  afibnied  to  brutes  a  recommendation  of  the  in- 

stitution 7 
Would  these  reasons  equally  apply  to  setlii^  apart  one 
day  in  eight  or  ten  7 

CHAPTER  Vn. 
What  are  the  two  important  questions  in  relation  to  the 
Christian  Sabbath  7 

44.  Where  is  the  Sabbath  first  mentioned,  and  how  7 
When  do  we  next  hear  of  it  7 

45.  H<^w  Was  it,  eventually,  solemnly  established  7 

What  reason  is  there  for  supposmg  the  first  instituiioii  to 

have  taken  {>lace  in  the  wilderness  7 
Is  the  passage  in  the  2d  chapter  of  Qenesis  inconaiileiit 

with  this  7 

46.  Does  the  passage  Ezek.  zx.  10—12,  and  thai  in  Ndh.  ix. 

12,  support  thb  position  7 

47.  Wliat  duties  were  enjoined  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath  7   Un- 

der what  penalties  7 

48.  Was  it  well  observed  7 

What  is  the  main  question  with  respect  to  ourselves  7 
Why  was  it  necessary  first  to  examine  the  history  of  the 

mstitution  7 
What  follows  fiiom  the  date  fixed  by  Paley  7 
What  ai|;uments  confirm  this  belief  7 
48.  It  the  distmction  of  the  Sabbath,  in  its  nature,  a  oeremo< 
nial  institution  7 
What  consequences  would  resuh  torn  admittipg  its  obliga^ 

tion  on  Cnrifllians  7 
Did  St.  Paul  consider  it  a  part  of  the  Jewish  rimal  7 
What  objections  arise  7 
liO,  How  is  the  first  objection  answered  7  , 

fil.  The  second  7  , 
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6C  Was  tke  practice  of  asBemblior  on  the  fint  day  of  the 
weak  early  and  univerBal  in  tne  Christian  cfaurdi  ? 
Flame  some  instances  of  it, 
£8.  When  does  it  appear  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  the 
LonTsdayf 
Did  Christ  and  his  apostles  insist  on  a  oesntion  from  la- 
bour on  that  day  f 
Why  would  it  have  been  ineiroedieatf 
6C  Wliat  is  the  eondnsion  from  toe  whole  inquiry  ? 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

A5.  What  are  the  uses  proposed  by  the  institution  of  the  Sab> 
bathf 
What  was  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  aaMoe  the  primitive  Christians  ? 
56.  How  is  the  Sabbath  violated  ? 

What  questioBS  are  asked  in  relation  to  the  cBlferent 

modes  of  passing  the  day  ? 
How  am  they  answered  t 

CHAPTEBDL 
£7.  How  is  a  reverence  for  God  impaired  f  • 

.  IstheprohibiSDareeogniMMil^Christf 
How  is  the  oflfenoe  aemvated  7 

59.  Is  ridicule  of  sacfecTuungs  forbidden  by  the  third  com- 

maadmeatf 
Is  ianaticism  more  rational  than  levity  and  unconcern  t 
What  are  the  legitimate  weapons  ofcontroversy  ? 

60.  In  what  temper,  and  with  what  tiews,  should  it  be  oon- 

ductedt 
Has  this  been  the  practice  of  controvenEdal  writersf 
What  wrong  statements  have  been  made  by  unbelievers  T 

61.  Is  Christiamty  answerable  for  the  character  of  its  der- 

For  Oie  wars  that  have  been  waged  by  those  bearing  the 

Christian  name  ? 
Have  the  succession  and  variety  of  popular  rdfieions  been 
uxired  as  an  amunent  against  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
68.  IsthisJairt    Whynott 

In  what  forms  does  infidelity  present  itself  to  the  unthink- 
ing many? 
63.  How  has  Gibbon  attacked  Christianity  ? 

*    BOOK  VL--CHAFTER  I. 

65.  What  were  the  earliest  fonns  of  government? 
How  are  men  prepared  for  government  1 

66.  What  are  the  first  and  second  stages  in  the  progreai  of 

dominion? 
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What  steps  lead  to  adopting  the  government  of  a  chief  or 
head  of  a  clan  T 
67.  How  does  a  military  leader  naturally  succeed  to  a  patri- 
archf 
What  is  the  origin  othareditary  rank  7 
€8.  Is  this  aocoont  of  the  origin  of  government  confinned  by 
history? 
How  is  the  early  eadstence  of  vast  empires  accounted  for  t 

69.  How  does  it  appear  that  the  earliest  governments  were 

monarchies? 

CHAPTER  n. 

70.  Where  does  the  physical  strength  of  the  community  actu- 
ally reside? 

rdoesl 


How  does  Paley  dassify  those  who  obey  the  goveruineat? 
(1.)  Why  do  the  first  class  obey? 

71.  Enumerate  certain  acknowledged  rights  which  are  fiMmd- 

ed  upon  prescription. 
I(pw  are  the  religious  feeliiigi  of  the  comBumity  made  to 

favour  this  prescriptive  tide  ? 
Dhistrate  this  firnn  histoiy. 

72.  Is  every  opinion,  not  founded  upon  aigument,  a  preju- 

dice? 
(2.)  By  what  oonoderations  are  those  who  obey  fimmren- 

son  resUrained  ? 
(3.)  Those  who  obey  fimn  self-interest  ? 
(!.)  Why  is  it  the  mterest  of  civil  govenMCS  to  reqwct 

their  sntnects? 


73.  (2.)  Why  snouM  they  avoid  iunovation  ? 

"    (4)  MOiy  are  assemblies  and  convcntiQiMi  daagnons  to 


74. 


What  rule  of  caution  results  tcom  this? 


CHAPTER  m. 
75.   How  do  Locke  and  others  attempt  to  prove  civil  obedi- 
ence to  be  a  moral  duty? 
Describe  the  espnm  social  compact. 
78.   Describe  the  tadt  compact. 

What  are  the  objections  to  this  account  of  the  subject? 
How  is  it  opposed  to  &ct  ? 

What  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  sodal  compact  which 
histoiy  fiimishes  ? 

77.  Is  the  original  compact  proposed  as  a  flict  ? 

Is  it  refeired  to  as  having  actually  taken  place  ? 

78.  How  are  the  successors  of  the  original  contracting  paHies 

understood  to  promise  allegiance  ? 
Js  this  sort  of  promise  intelligible  to  them,  or  really  binding  ? 

79.  Is  a  right  to  the  land  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  social 

compact  made  by  its  possessors  ? 
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(lit)  What  are  called  fJut  JmiamaiUU  cUSub  eonstilu. 
uonT 
80.  Wliei  uae  is  Bade  of  then  b^  the  opponn  of  goven- 
mentT 


(2dly.)  Howdoei  U  appear  that  the  doetriae  of  the  lodal 
compact »  daoseitHis  to  civil  Uber^  7 
81.  (Sdly.)  How  is  it  daneerous  to  the  ruler? 


compact  ia  daoseitHis  to  civil  Uber^  7 
dly.)  How  is  it  oaneerous  to  the  ruler? 
WhatisaOTgnedastheonlygnNndof  the  flabjeel^  oUi- 


gatioaf 
8S.  How  is  this  proved  ? 

How  is  the  justice  of  each  caae  of  resistance  deier- 

WhoihaUbejadge?    Why? 

(l.|  When  is  It  a  duty  to  resist  government  7 

85.  ft.1  Upoa  what  does  the  lawiufaiess  of  resistance  depeadl 
(S.)  Does  irregularity  in  tlie  first  foundation  of  the  stale 

joslify  resistance  f 
Dhistrate  thb  from  history. 
{/L\  \$  eveiy  hivaston  of  liberty  to  be  resisted  7 
84.  (5.)  Should  any  law  whatever  be  changed  when  the  pub* 
Ik  eood  requires  it  ? 
{(.)  nom,  and  why,  does  die  case  of  an  Eagiishman  and 
that  of  a  Frenchman  differ  7 
81.  (7.)  Is  ev«^meniber  of  the  civil  community  bound  by  die 
public  interest  ?     Why  7 

86.  How  does  this  apply  to  the  caae  of  Great  Britain  and  her 

late  American  colonies? 

CHAPTER  IV. 
97.  Deea  GhriMiantty  aseertam  the  extent  of  our  civil  rights 
and  obligations  7 
What  passe^^  are  referred  to  in  the  controversy  7 

88.  What  questions  are  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  these 

passages?  ' 

How  should  one,  who  do)|bts  the  moral  obligation  of  dvfl 
obedience,  be  reasoned  with  7 

89.  How  should  one,  who  is  debating  the  expediency  of  revolt| 

be  dealt  with  7 
Is  there  any  inconsistency  m  this  7 

90.  How  is  this  mode  of  proceeding  applicable  to  the  interpre- 

tation of  the  passages  above  <nioted  7 
Is  the  Scripture  thus  vindicated  from  the  chaige  of  incul- 
cating passive  obedience  7 

91.  Did  the  apostles  dispute  dw  riglU  of  the  rulers,  at  that  pe- 

riod, to  the  obeaieace  of  C«risttan  disciples  7 
Which  of  the  above  questions  do  they  appeiBj-  U>  have  had 
in  view  ? 

92.  What  does  the  qtiestion,  ''  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto 

Caesar  ?'» imply? 
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99.  Does  the  pAirase,  "  ordinance  of  God,"  authorize  super- 
stitious ideas  of  the  reff  al  character  ?    ^        ^ 
Does  it  not  apply  to  republican  as  well  as  despotic  forms 
of  government? 

CHAPTER  V. 

94.   What  is  civil  liberty  7 

Why  is  it  pr^erable  to  natural  liberty  7 

What  does  this  definition  of  civil  liberty  import  7 

What  is  intimated  by  this? 
96.   What  follows  from  this  account  of  civil  liberty  7 

lUustrate  the  /distinction  between  dvil  and  personal  lib- 
erty t 

96.  What  IS  the  other  idea  ofdvillibert^r  7    Illustrate  this. 

97.  Mention  someof  the  definitions  of  dvil  liberty  founded  on 

this  idea. 
What  inaccuracy  do  they  labour  under  7 
96.  Which  is  the  fiieest  people,  constitution,  and  govenunent  7 

CHAPTER  VI. 

99.  Define  the  sovereign  power. 

Define  the  three  forms  of  government. 
What  are  the  advantages  of  monarchy  ? 

100.  What  are  the  dangers  7 

The  advantages  of  aristocracy? 
The  miscfaieui  7 

The  advantages  of  a  republic  7 
The  evils? 

101.  What  is  a  mixed  government  ? 

By  what  rule  are  its  advantages  and  evils  determined  ? 
How  is  the  rule  limited  7 
Where  b  corruption  to  be  feared? 
lOS.  Why  is  a  hereditary  monarchy  preferable  to  an  elective 

one? 
Is  an  hereditary  monarchy  ftivourable  lo  permanence 

and  stability  m  the  plans  of  the  govenment  ? 
Describe  the  two  kinds  of  aristocracy. 

105.  Which  is  the  more  tolerable 7    Why? 
Is  aristocracy  wone  than  deqaolism  7 
Illustrate  this  finom  the  history  of  Denmark. 

104.  Of  Sweden.   Of  Enghmd. 

What  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  a  democracy  7 
(1.)  What  advantage  does  it  afibcd  to  education  and 
manners  among  the  higher  orders  7 

106.  (2.)  Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  the  common  people  7 
(3.)  How  does  it  furnish  oocupatioD  to  the  thoughts  of  all 

classes? 
106.  What  are  the  objections  to  a  widely  eneiided  republic? 
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107.  How  are  they  obviated  T 

106.  Where  is  the  ezperimeiK  about  to  be  tried  ? 

CHAPTER  VIL 

What  is  the  ooastttution  of  a  couiitry  f 

What  do  the  tems  comtitiitional  and  unetrnttituHoml 

mean  in  England  t 
Of  what  is  their  system  of  jwisprudence  made  up  t 

109.  Can  an  act  of  parliament  be  miconstitutional  f 

What  mistake  do  writen  <»i  the  British  constitation 
mafcet 

110.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  theory  and  the  actual 

stale  of  the  British  government  1 

111.  Ifow  are  plans  of  reform  to  be  hud  t 

Are  the  ibrad  or  the  meidental  efieds  of  innovadon  the 

more  important  7 
niostrate  this  fixMn  history. 

112.  What  woold  be  the  efllect  of  a  protracted  contest  be- 

tween the  king  and  the  pariiament  ? 
Did  those  who  gave  the  king  the  power  to  appoint  his 
servants  foresee  the  important  results  of  that  act  T 

113.  What  is  the  end  peculiar  to  a  good  government  ? 
What  is  the  end  essential  to  a  good  government  ? 
Does  this  last  aflbrd  an  apology  for  some  apparent  abases  T 
How  is  the  government  of  England  formed  t 

114.  What  is  the  perfection  intend^  by  this  scheme  f 
How  does  it  provide  for  the  interest  of  its  subjects  ? 
How  does  eaioi  order  become  virtually  represented  1 

116.   What  security  is  afibrded  against  the  formation  of  juntos 
amoDjff:  the  legislators  ? 
How  is  the  subject  guarded  fit>m  burthens  ? 
Are  the  debates  of  parliament  public  ? 
How  must  a  representative  conduct  to  become  popular  t 

116.  For  what  purposes  is  the  executive  authority  given  to  the 

king? 
In  what  points  is  the  king  intrusted  vnth  ample  power  Y 
Id  what  two  points  is  his  power  cautiously  limited  ? 
Where  do  taxes  originate  ? 

1 17.  How  is  the  application  of  them  watdied  1 
How  is  the  power  of  punishment  limited  ? 
How  is  arhiU'ary  confinement  provide  against  ? 
What  is  meant  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ? 

118.  How  are  persons,  charged  with  treason;  protected  fiom 

bjustice  in  their  tri^  ? 
What  is  the  balance  of  the  constitution  ? 

119.  How  is  the  power  of  pariiament  checked? 

How  is  the  arbitrary  application  of  this  negative  dieck- 
edf 
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What  other  checks  does  the  British  constitution  provide  t 
ISO.  MHiat  is  the  balance  of  interest  7 
lUttstrate  its  operation. 

121.  What  is  the  use  of  the  house  of  lords? 

122.  bi  what  does  the  danger  from  popular  ftury  Gonast  ? 

123.  How  are  the  clergy  represented  m  parliament  7 

Is  there  any  sufficient  reason  for  exempting  members  of 
parliament  fipm  arrest  for  debt  7 
121.  Describe  the  irregularities  of  the  popular  representation. 
\        Are  all  the  people  represented  7 

What  proportion  of  the  house  of  commons  buy  their 
seats? 

125.  Notwithstanding  this,  are  the  fittest  legislators  generally 

sent  to  parliament  7 

126.  Of  what  is  the'house  of  conunons  actually  composed  7 
Are  thc»e  as  worthy  to  be  trusted  as  any  that  could  be 

elected  in  any  mode? 
Are  the  members,  generally,  rich  7 

127.  Are  the  representatives  of  boroughs,  generally,  men  of 

talents? 
How  does  this  happen? 
After  all,  is  their  present  repreltotation  popular  7 

128.  Is  it  easy  to  discover  a  proposal,  among  the  plans  of  re- 

form, whidi  will  render  the  house  of  oommonB  more  a 
popular  body  than  it  now  is  ? 
Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  the  necessity  of  refonn  ? 

129.  Is  the  government  always  opposed  from  principle  ? 
Why  would  an  increase  of  power  m  the  bouse  of  com; 

mons  be  dangerous  ? 
nhisurate  this  from  the  English  history. 
190.  From  the  American  history. 

Does  Paley  justi^  briberr  or  secret  soticttation  ? 
What  influence  cloes  be  defend  7 

131.  What  are  subjects  of  indilfereaoe? 
Of  apparent  indiflerence  7 

How  are  these  cases  determiiied? 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

132.  What  is  the  first  maiim  of  a  free  state  7 
What  are  the  reasons  of  it  7 

133.  Bhislrate  this.  ,.   .  -  ..-..,. 
Why  is  parliament  less  Uable  to  the  mflnence  of  partiab- 

ty  than  the  courts  7 
How  is  the  rule  violated  7 

134.  How  does  the  mdependency  of  the  judges  secure  the  ud- 

partial  admmistration  or  justice  7 
nhistrate  this  from  history. 
}36.  Why  should  the  noaiberofjud^  be  small  7 
Ilhistratethe  propriety  of  this  from  history. 
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136.  Wby  should  lM;a]  procnediiigs  be  bad  in  open  coort  ? 
What  is  the  a^actage  of  having  two  tjr  tnree  courts  of 

concurrent  jurisdiction  T 
What  are  the  uses  of  a  supreme  court  of  appeals? 

137.  Describe  the  two  kinds  ot  judicature. 
What  are  their  separate  advantages  ? 

138. 


How  are  these  united  by  the  Eaigiish  laws  7 
How  is  this  privilege  ot  trial  by  jiuy  infringed  upon  7 
Is  it  always  adequate  to  the  adminisbtttion  of  equal  jus- 
tice? 
When  does  it  fiul  in  this  respect? 

139.  Is  this  a  suflicient  reason  for  its  disuse  ? 
What  is  the  local  division  of  courts  of  justice  7 
Describe  the  disadvantages  of  each  kmd. 

How  does  the  law  of  JEIngland  remedy  both  objec- 
tions? 

140.  "What  are  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  a  circuit  judge  ? 
Why  should  the  decisions  of  jthe  courts  be  respected  in 

.    subsequent  trials  7 

141.  What,  besides  the  danger  of  partiality,  fiuntshes  a  ifeasoo 

for  adhering  U>  precedents  7 

142.  What  is  the  duty  or  the  court,  besides  rendering  justice  to 

the  parties? 
What  two  inconveniences  arise  fixxm  an  adherence  to 
precedents? 

143.  Are  the  maxims  of  natural  justice  fow  and  evident? 
And  is  jurisprudence,  nevertheless,  an  intricate  science  7 
(Ist.)  How  may  we  account  for  so  many  souroes  of  liti- 
gation? 

144.  What  is  suppoeed  by  a  treatise  of  morality,  with  respect 

to  motives  and  intentions  7    Give  an  example. 
Are  these  niotives  known  in  foct? 
What,  then,  is  the  use  of  a  treatise  of  morels  ? 
(Sdly.)   Does  the  law  of  nature  fomish  rules  for  aU 

cases? 
Where,  then,  must  the  rules,  not  fomished  by  H,  be 

sought? 

145.  How  are  thineS;  in  their  nature  indeterminate,  to  be  set- 

tled 7     Give  examines. 
Things  arbitrary  ?     Give  examples. 

146.  (3dly.|  In  contracts  with  many  conditioos,  what  shoidd 

cuide  the  decision  ? 
Is  this  a  source  of  uncertainty  ? 
(4ihly.)  How  are  rights  of  remote  and  ancient  origin  to 

be  settled  7 

147.  Whence  arises  the  difficulty  of  applying  natural  law  to 

these  cases  7 
(5th)y.)  Does  natural  law  settled  amount  of  damage! ? 
How  mast  this  be  settled  7 
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148.  (Glhly.)  How  does  the  inlerpretatioii  of  written  laws  ^- 

iord  room  for  dispute  7 
(7thly.)  How  are  the  deliberations  of  courts,  on  new 
cases,  rendered  difficult  7 

149.  What  is  the  greatest  source  of  difficulty? 
How  is  the  conteatioik^f  the  bar  carried  on  ? 
Give  an  example  in  the  case  oS  literary  property. 

150.  Are  juries  required  to  be  unanimous  in  their  decisions  ? 
Is  this  reasonable  7 

lAl.  How  does  this  provision  operate  7 

What  is  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  England  7 
Are  the  lords  qualified  for  this  office  7  . 
Of  what  is  the  nouse  of  lords  composed  7 

'IfiS.  How  is  this  general  incapacity  or  the  lords  remedied 7 

CHAPTER  K. 
IfiSb   What  is  the  end  of  human  punishment  7 

In  what  proportion  are  crimes  punished  by  human  gov-  • 
emments  7  - 
154.  Should  punishment  be  employed  when  the  crim»  can  be 
^  otherwise  prevented  7 
Give  an  example  of  its  disuse. 

Why  does  a  violation  of  confidence  meet  with  lenity  firom 
the  law  7 

156.  Does  the  facility  of  perpetrating  a  crime  increase  the 

punishment  f   Give  examples. 
Why  are  thev  punished  so  severely  7 
Why  is  a  different  measure  of  punishment  expected  ftom 

God  fimn  that  which  is  observed  by  man  7 

157.  What  are  the  two  methods  of  adminisCering  penal  jus- 

tice? 
Which  prevails  in  England  7    Why  7 
156.  Upon  what  policy  is  the  law  of  England  constructed^?    . 
What  are  iu  advantages  7 

159.  Should  privately  steafing  fiom  the  person  be  capitally 

Who  has  the  prerogative  7 
How  should  it  be  exercised  7 

160.  What  are  the  prindpal  agmvations  to  be  considered  7 
Why  should  combination  be  considered  an  aggravation 

of  crime  7 
Which  of  anumber  should  be  singled  out  for  severe  pun- 
ishment? 

161.  What  sort  of  bjuries  should  government  fint  repress  7 

Whjf? 
What  droumstanoes  add  to  the  oomparative  malignan- 
cy of  crimes  of  violence  ? 
What  are  the  most  noxious  kinds  of  fiwids  7 
168.  Why? 

3* 
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Do  ihey  affect  prapwtr  only  t 
Do  tbey  ultimately  afSect  Itfb  7 


163.  Why  wookl  a  distinction  be  made  between  the  forgery 

of  bills  of  exchau|^  and  that  of  leases,  bopds,  Slc.  1 
Why  is  perjury  a  hemoas  oflencef 
b  it  ecjual  to  the  worst  of  ftauds  t 

164.  How  is  obtainiag  inouey  by  secret  threats  to  be  regard- 

ed? 
Why  are  frequent  capital  punishments  necessary  in  En^ 

How  are  crimes  prevented  in  despotic  countries  ? 
Would  this  be  toierated  in  Eng^land  T 

165.  How  do  great  ci.ties  multiply  crimes  ? 

Why  does  not  transportation  fiiniish  a  sufficient  rentedy 
KM*  capital  offences  1 

166.  What  is  the  end  of  punishment? 

Why  is  the  reformation  of  criminals  neariy  hopeless  ? 
Whai  species  of  punishment  b  best  suitra  for  reforma- 

tionT  Why? 
What  are  the  modes  for  overcoming  aversion  to  hi- 

bour? 

167.  What  difficulty  remains  after  reformation  has  been  effect-^ 

ed? 

168.  What  is  the  proper  definition  of  torture  7 

To  what  exceptions  is  the  question  by  torture  liable  7 
What  is  the  effect  of  barbarous  spectacles  of  sulliBriiur  t 

169.  How  are  infamous  punishments  mismanaged  in  £ng« 

land? 

170.  Why  is  the  oertainty  of  punishment  more  important  thaA 

its  severity  f 
Is  a  strict  ponce  more  efihctive  than  a  severe  code  7 
Are  juries  too  particular  in  respect  to  evidence  7 

171 .  What  manms  haveoccasioued  this  lenity  7 

Is  cifcumstantial  evidence  always  weaker  than  dirad 
testimony  T 


172. 


Does  Paley  think  it  beUer  that  ten  guilty  persons  escape 
than  that  one  innocent  man  SMuld  sufl^  7 '  Why 


CHAPTER  X. 

173.  What  remaricable  difierence  is  to  be  observed  between 

the  Jewish  iind  Christian  institutions  7 
Did  not  Christ  lay  down  a  precise  form  of  church  gov* 
emmentt 

174.  For  what  reasons  7 

On  what  is  the  audiority  of  a  church  establnfament  found* 

ed? 
What  three  things  are  necessary  to  a  national  rel^giQai 

establishment  I 
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175.  How  does  Paley  make  it  appear  that  a  learned  clergy 
is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  Christianity  in  a 
country? 
1?6.  Are  the  English  clei^  all  learned  ? 
Is  it  oeoessaiy  for  them  to  be  so  ? 
b  it  necessary  ihat  some  of  them  should  be  learned  and 

ioduslrioas? 
Does  he,  therefore,  infer  thai  the  clergy  should  be  a  dis- 
tinct order  of  men  ? 

177.  Does  the  existence  of  the  sect  called  Quakers,  wHhout  a 

clergy,  disprove  Uiis  ? 
If  the  Clergy  oe  kept  distinct,  should  they  be  supported 

by  the  ouier  orders  ? 
Why  not  by  their  voiuniaiy  contributions  t 

178.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  mode  of  support  on  the 

preachers  themselves? 

179.  Supposing  a  le^al  provision  for  the  clergy  to  be  necc»- 

saty,  what  is  the  oert  question  ? 

180.  What  other  question  does  this  involve  ? 
Why  is  subscription  necessary  ? 

181 .  Is  a  legal  establishment  of  one  particular  religion  a  neces- 

sary consequence  of  private  patronage,  or  the  giving 
of  ecclesiastical  preferments  ? 
What  would  result  from  allowing  the  parish  to  choose  ? 
What  is  the  plan  pursued  in  this  country  7 
188.  What  incoByeuienees  does  Paley  suppose  taiust  attend  it  7 

State  the  argument  for  an  ecdestasacal  establishment. 
1^   b  a  test  necessary  7 

An  then  too  many  such  tests  7 
What  is  the  consequence  of  this  7 

184.  What  are  articles  of  peace  7 

What  are  the  advaotases  of  having  a  distinction  of  or- 
a  ders  in  the  ministry  f 

185.  How  does  Paley  end^vour  to  pvove  that  the  civil  magis- 

trate has  a  right  to  interlere  in  matters  of  religion  1 

186.  Is  the  right  of  the  masfistrate  to  ordain,  and  that  of  the 

subject  to  obey,  different  7 
Does  tnis  oAen  occur  in  civil  matters  7 

187.  .  Is  the  magistrate  always  to  be  obeyed  in  spirituals  7 

What  alarming  consequence  is  deduced  from  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  magistrate's  interference  7 

188.  Hoiw  does  Paley  endeavour  to  refUte  it  ? 

190.  Does  Paley  suppose  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to 

nrovide  for  teacbinr  his  own  or  the  people's  religion  7 

191.  What  are  the  two  kinds  of  toleration  7 

How  is  the  subject's  right  to  the  first  kind  proved  7 

192.  Wbat  other  ausdiianr  considerations  prove  the  justice 

aad  expediency  of  toleration  7 
What  degree  of  toleration  is  to  be  extended  to  books  7 
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l*JS.   Wbal  coniidetaiLoii!}  oik  uipid  a^ist  a  compkte  tdwft- 
rjon  of  dL^ietiicrt  ? 
*  19%.   lu  whai  two  cases  mtty  lesl-laws  b«  BtppJied  with  pro- 

19S.   Whj^  may  hot  tbe  test  be  4irccied  againsi  polhicel  pria- 

1%.    How  sfaouid  €verv  uneTfenence  of  the  civil  j 
b  matteri  oTreti^on^  b«  tried  1 

CHAPTER  XL 
197,    Whikl  a  the  final  view  of  aU  pdltics  T 

IOf  wkii  doea  ibc  liapplDCiHof  a  people  con^jrt  f 
Li  hsppinefi^^  on  tlic  whale,  coimneosurste  with  f«pula- 
ticwiT 
196.    What  fi>lkmj!  fmm  tKft»  prindplei  ? 
b  the  iDiportaiM?*  of  populftiJQn  a  fiftti  pritjtiple  in  polit- 
ical eeomniv  ? 
199.   What  ia  one  of  the  £nt  binderajKea  to  the  increase  of 
poptjiatioa  ? 
I  How  niurh  oii^ht  the  produce  of  the  land,  ia  Expand, 

200.   liVltai  is  liie  f\indameDtal  propositioa  respecting  popn- 

latiou  ? 
Wl  ^   Wbai  uroviaJoB  is  nccesfrot^r  to  the  increase  of  the  peo- 
ple ^ 
2G@.  Whni  ikme  causea  regulate  the  ptiocuritig  of  the  meaat 
ofsubsiMence  ? 
How  do  people  subsisi  'm  Cfaina  1    In  Hiudu^tan  7 
^^.   WouUi  tlic  geneml  use  of  meal  dimiiii&b  their  mimbenf 
What  makcij  Ireland  populous  ? 
J  How  does  lujcurv  asfiist  pgpui&tioa  I 

How  lioes  it  hiiKler  population  ? 
tOi.   (L)  Which  are  t)»e  moat  iiiiM>ceai  kiods  of  lumry  1      • 
h  '  S0&.   (£.)  Why  m  the  diJ1li£ionj  rather  than  the  degree  of  fax- 

yrv,  lo  be  dreaded  7 
{3.)  WliBiL  IS  the  condition  motft  fi&vourable  to  popub- 

donT 
Oive  a  history  of  the  taodes  <if  iiubaiEtejice  used  in  di^ 
ferent  sttate^i  of -ueiety.    In  tb^  savage  state. 
WG.   la  the  iie^it  stage  of  attvanuiaient. 
What  was  the  last  improvement  7 
What  hss  reccjidy  hiudered  popiilation  in  England  1 
Sboukl  tillage  be  more  cDcouragcd  ^hao  pa^urageT 
S07.    Upou  wiiat  drctimsiances  docs  the  (quantity  of  ptonsioD 
depend  7 
Why  IS  an  iadigcnl  tenantry  a  misftirtoae  lo  a  ( 
What  in  the  true  reward  ofindusliy  1 
What  is  tlie  most  important  right  d'lbe  Offivpkr? 
'  ^Who  h  pniperly  ihe  nctnqntr  ? 
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d06.   Haw  may  the  proprietor  be  considered  the  occupier  ? 
What  inconvemeace  arises  fi'oiii  the  absence  of  the  pro- 
-    prietor  ? 

How  can  it  be  obviated  t 

Why  is  the  distribution  of  provision  Important  to  the  in- 
crease  of  population  1 
909.  What  are  the  only  equivalents  for  provisbn  1    Explain 
this. 
On  what  does  the  sale  of  provision  depend  7 
SIO.   How  does  employment  afTect  population  directly?    In- 
directly? 
What  public  benefit  is  founded  on  this  ? 
What  proportion  of  the  tradesmen  of  Europe  are  em- 
ployed on  unnecessary  articles  ?    Give  exaii^>les. 

21 1.  Is  it  dirediy  apparent  how  they  favour  population  ? 
Will  the  soil  maintain  more  than  it  can  employ  7 

212.  What  would  be  the  eflect  of  having  no  employment  for 

those  not  engaged  in  agriculture  ? 

What  must  these  persons  do  ? 

What  is  the  business  of  one  half  of  mankind  ? 

How  is  human  labour  divided  ? 
A%  Are  both  eoually  necessaiT  7    Illustrate  this. 

Illustrate  tne  origin  ana  advantage  of  foreign  com- 
merce* 

214.  Is  trade  necessary  for  the  encoiuragement  of  agricul- 

ture ?    Olustrate  this. 
What  is  the  immediate  sooree  of  human  provinon  ? 
How  is  the  comparative  utility  of  di£fereot  branches  of 

national  commerce  to  be  estimated  ? 
What  is  first  in  this  scale  7 

215.  Hie  second? 
The  last? 

What  braiKfaea  of  manufacture  are  most  beneficial  ? 

216.  Does  the  reasoning  concerning  provision  apply  to  those 

countries  who  import  it  ?    IQustnite  this. 

217.  (1.)  In  ^hat  cases  is  emigration  no  sign  of  political  de- 

cay? 
What  are  the  usoal  causes  of  emigration  ? 
(2.)  How  does  Paley  consider  colonization? 

218.  Describe  the  state  of  a  colony  prosperous  in  itself  and 

beneficial  to  the  parent  oounfnr. 

219.  What  is  the  error  of  the  English  with  respect  to  their 

*   colonies? 

g.)  U  abundance  of  money  favourable  to  population  T 
ow  does  money  flow  into  a  oountiy  ?    How  is  it  re- 
tained ?    What  is  the  consequence  ? 
Is  money  or  employment  the  cause  of  popoUtion  ? 

220.  What  treasures  evmce  no  national  prosperity,  and  afiM 

no  conclusion  concerning  th«>  stat«  of  ponolation  ? 
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How  may  nonev  bocome  a  cause  of  population  1 

How  is  money  rnit  employed  on  bemg  reoeiTed  into  a 

country? 
How  does  it  come  to  market  for  provisioD  ? 
Where  will  its  eflTects  be  felt  firstT 

221.  When  does  its  efibct  cease  ? 

Whidi  produces  the  efihct,  the  accessioii  or  the  quantity 

of  money  t 
What  is  the  effect  of  a  diminution  of  money  ? 
What  is  the  balance  of  trade  7 
(4.)  Are  taxes  necessarily  prqudicial  to  population! 

Why  not? 

222.  How  may  a  tax  become  injurious  ?    Give  examples. 
What  taxes  ai«  beneficial  ? 

223.  Is  the  tendency  of  taxes,  in  most  instances,  noxious?    Q- 

histrate  this. 
How  does  a  new  tax  operate  ? 

224.  How  is  the  proportion  between  the  supply  and  expense 

of  substance,  disturbed  by  taxation,  to  oe  restored  ? 
How  is  the  proauce  of  taxes  usually  expended  1 
325.  How  should  taxes  be  contrived  ? 

How  should  they  be  balanced  and  equalised  ? 

226.  What  sorts  ofpersons  should  have  certain  exemptions? 
(5.)  Does  the  exportation  of  bread-corn  appear  to  be  in- 
jurious to  poiMilation  ? 

In  what  case  may  it  be  exported  ? 

227.  In  what  other  situation  may  it  be  exported  ? 

(6.)  How  do  contrivances  K>r  abridging  labour  oonmen- 
sate  for  the  diminution  of  employment,  which  i$  their 
immediate  effect  ? 
229*  How  can  laws  encourage  population  ? 

Is  the  attempt  to  force  trade  of  any  use  ? 

230.  Is  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  a  proper  subject  of 

legislation  i 
What  rules  are  to  be  observed  7 
b  it  material  in  whose  hands  the  fee  of  real  estate  is 

vested? 
What  conditions  of  tenure  condemn  the  hmd  to  sterility  ? 

231.  How  should  the  power  of  the  owner  be  increased  ? 
What  is  the  effect  oftithea  ? 

232.  How  should  tithes  be  commuted? 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

233.  b  the  profession  of  a  soldier  forbidden  in  Scripture  f 
What  said  John  the  Baptist  to  the  soldiers  ? 

What  difficulty  arises  in  considering  the  affiurs  of  na* 
'      tions  ?    Exemplify  this. 
S84.  Can  moral  philosophy  solve  these  doubts  7   Why  not? 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  relaxing  a  rule  ? 
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235.  What  rules  are  coini>rised  in  tiie  law  of  nations  ? 

236.  Whence  do  tbev  derive  their  force  ? 

Qive  an  example  of  the  afbitrary  nature  of  some  of  these 
rules.    Show  their  necessity. 

237.  What  are  the  j|ist  causes  of  war  ?    The  ui^justifiable 

causes? 

238.  b  the  enlargement  of  territory,  by  conquest/desirable  7 

Why  not! 

239.  In  what  cases  is  an  extension  of  territory  desirable  1 

Give  examples. 

240.  Is  national  honour  to  be  pursued  as  distinct  from  nation- 

al interest?    Why  not? 

241.  What  means  ofwar  are  justifiable  7 
What  proceedmgs  are  unjustifiable  ? 

242.  Why  is  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  nations  superior  to 

that  of  other  numan  laws  ? 
Does  the  law  of  nature  appear  to  justify  poisonu^  and 

assassinatbn  7    On  what  grounds  7 
How  is  the  objection  answered  7 

243.  What  limitations  does  the  license  of  war  acknowledge  7 

t        In  what  does  the  excellenoe  of  a  standing  army  coa« 
sist? 

244.  Can  they  be  successfiilly  opposed  by  militia? 

How  does  a  militia  beconie  equivalent  to  a  standing 

army? 
Whence  arises  the  necesBitjr  of  standing  armies  7 
Show  the  prqfiriety  of  makmg  arms  a  distinct  profession. 

245.  What  dancer  does  Paley  apprehend  fix)m  arming  tlie 

people? 
What  sort  of  government  does  he  suppose  necessary  for 
an  armed  people  7 

246.  To  whom  should  the  direction  of  the  army  be  given  7 
The  choice  of  officers  7 

What  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  fi:om  staodiog  ar- 
mies ? 

247.  How  should  it  be  guarded  agaioAl 
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